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PREFACE. 



IN an age of fcience/ like the prefent, when the importance 
©f hiflorical knowledge is clearly under ftood, it becomes needlefs 
to expatiate on its peculiar advantages. Numerous are the hiftories 
of our own country; philofophers, men of erudition, men of genius, and 
men of labour, have fucceflively exerted their talents on a fubjecT: 
that affords ample fcope for the demon Ill ation of their refpettive 
abilities. The annals of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, have been, 
faithfully delineated ; the eaftem and weftern parts of the globe 
have had their feparate hiftorians : fcarcely a kingdom, or petty ftate, 
in the north or fouth of Europe, but has engaged the attention of 
fome able writer; while France, alone, has efcaped the notice 
of our Englifh authors. 
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When we confider the very powerful inducements to the compo- 
iition of a History of France, we are naturally led to conclude, that 
the extreme difficulty, attending a talk fo laborious, has alone proved 
fufficient to prevent the publication of fo deiirable a Work. It is 
undoubtedly true, that, to an Englishman, no hiftory, if we except 
that of his own country, can prove fo highly interefting and in- 
nrutlive as the Hiftory of France. It is, indeed, fo immediately 
connected with that of England, that an adequate knowledge of the 
latter cannot poffibly be acquired without an intimate acquaintance 
with the former : hence the Englifh hiftorian is frequently compelled 
to take a curfory view of the fituation of affairs in that kingdom ; 
but his view is neceflarily fo contracted, as to prove unfatisfactory to 
himfelf, and to heighten, rather than gratify, the curiofity of his 
readers. It muft not be forgotten, that a province of France gave a 
monarch to England, where the laws and language of its conqueror 
long prevailed ; and have, ever fince, retained no inconfiderable in- 
fluence. For ages our rival in arts as in arms, to France are we in- 
debted for numerous improvements, of great national utility. In her 
annals may be difcovered the origin of many cuftoms and manners, 
thai we frill cherifTi and refpect ; and to her may be traced many of 
thofe fentiments, and many of thofe principles, which dignify and 
diftinguiih us among the nations of Europe. In fhort, fhe may juftly 
be termed — Gent is incunabula noflrcc. 

Confiderations of this magnitude muft operate with irrefiftible 
force on the inquilitive mind, and lead it to explore thofe copious 
iources of information, that are peculiarly calculated to enlarge the 

circle 
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circle of its knowledge, and give a more liberal and expanfive 
(cope to its ideas. 

In the prelent Hiftoiy, we mean to give,, not merely the Annals 
of the different Sovereigns, but thofe of the nation they governed ; 
to join the names of fuch heroes as have extended the limits of their 
country, with thofe of fuch men of fuperior genius, as have en- 
lightened its underfhnding : in fhqrt, it is our intention to give an 
impartial account of its victories and its conquefts, and an ample and- 
interesting detail of its manners, its laws, and its cuftoms. 

The attention beffowed cn each particular object will be propor- 
tioned to the degree of amufement or inftrudtion which it is capable 
of affording : we mall be careful, however, to notice the commence- 
ment of all fingular and curious cuftoms; the principles of the 
oonftitution ; the true fources and various foundations of the laws; 
the origin of particular dignities ; the inftitution of the parliaments ; 
the eiiablifhment of univerfities ; the foundation of orders, re- 
ligious and military ; and every difcovery in the arts and fciences, 
which has proved of ufe to fociety. ... 

In fhort, we may fafely affirm, that nothing will be neglected 
that can render the Work interefting to the Public: every fact 
will be accompanied by its principal circumftances, and not any 
thing advanced, but on the moft unquestionable authority. 

The Abbe Velly, and his learned coadjutors— indifputably the 

beft of all the French hillorians— we have chofen as our principal 

guides : 



guides :. but, ih, the courfe of our labours, we. mall; not fail; to, profit 
by the affiftance of other; eminent writers ; and particularly by 
thofe various elucidations, and explanatory comments, to, which 
the newly-eftablifhed liberty of the prefs, in France,, has. given 
birth. 

Independent of thefe eflential advantages, which no hiftorian has. 
hitherto enjoyed, the continuation of our Work to an era that is. 
pregnant with the moft important confequences, will render it the 
only complete and perfed History of France, that exifts, either in 
our own, or in any other language* 
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Origin of the French. 

IT feems as if Fate had decreed that the moft celebrated nations fhould have 
rto certain monument of their origin. The people of Athens, and of Rome, knew but 
little of their anceftors ; the early Hate of the ancient Britons is involved in obfeurity ; 
and the founders of the French nation are but imperfectly known. Some maintain 
them to have been del'cended from the ancient kings of Troy ; others allure us, that 
they were natives of Trans-Alpine and Cis-Alpine Gaul, which they left either be- 
fore or foon after the conquefts of Julius Caefar ; while a third clafs of writers make 
them come from Scandinavia, which was formerly denominated the common mother 
of all nations. The authority of certain authors, quoted by Gregory of Tours, has 
given rife to an afTertion, that they fprang from Pannonia ; and others pretend that they 
were a colony of tbofe famous free Scythians, or Franks, who, according to Hero- 
dotus, inhabited the banks of the Palus-Maeotis. The moft probable opinion is» 
that they were originally of Germany ; but it is not precifely known in what part of 
that extenfive country they firft cftablifhed their refidence, or what was the ancient 
fignification of the word Frank. It is fuppofed that the Franks were a league of fe- 
veral different nations, which occupied that extent of country which is bounded by 
the Elbe, on the eaft ; the Mein, on the fouth ; the Rhine, on the' weft ; and on the 
north, by the Northern Ocean 1 : a tract which comprifed the pvefent Franconia, 
Thuringia, Heffe, Friczeland, and Weflphalia. 

I PhiJip Cluveriu*, 1. iii, c. 2a 
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Such of the ancient writers as mention thefe people, reprefent them as favagcs, 
who lived on the produce of the chace, and on fruits, vegetables, and roots 1 , More 
jealous of their liberty, than anxious to obtain the pleafures of life, they were Gran- 
gers to filvcr and gold, and all their commerce was carried on by exchange. More 
martial than civilized, their forefts were their only towns i their houfes confifted of 
Subterraneous caverns, or elfe of ruftic habitations compofed of wood cemented with 
clay : their poffeffions were confined to fuch lands as the prince, or the magiftrate, 
diftributed to them every year, according to their rank, their fervices, or condition. 
Frank, faithful, and fincere, they obferved the point of honour with the moll fcrupu- 
lous delicacy. Rigidly attached to the laws of nature, they were, in general, ignorant 
of thole abominations which dishonoured Italy and Greece ; and if they foinetimes 
occurred, they were punifhed with the utmoft Severity. In their enmity generous, an 
offence was no fooner acknowledged than forgiven : implacable in war, their ven- 
geance often degenerated into ferocity. Zealous citizens, they were ever ready to 
facrifice their all to the welfare of their country : formidable neighbours, they made 
their glory and their fafety confift in the devaftation of their own frontiers, and in 
feparating themfelves from the reft of the world by gloomy deferts. A fingular com- 
pohtion of activity and flotb, they neither knew how to employ themfelves to advan- 
tage in time of peace, or to contain themfelves within the bounds of moderation in 
war. Their hofpitality ftione confpicuous in the lift of their merits, and was a theme 
of univerfal admiration. Their houfes were always open to the ftranger, who was 
treated with kindnefs as long as Tie chofe to ftay, and, at his departure, was loaded 
with prefents. Their religion was fimple as their manners. The fun, the moon, 
fire, trees, and rivers, were their deities ; their temples were darkfome caverns, or the 
moft gloomy receffes of their forefts, impenetrable hy the light of the day : human 
victims, Sheep, wolves, and foxes, were the facrifices they offered to their gods: their 
priefts were more deeply verfed in magic than theology: their marriages were always 
contracted from inclination ; and, to the ftiame of more poliShed focieties be it fpoken ! 
were never formed by the fordid ties of intereft j as their women were excluded from 
the fuccefiion, no fortune was expected from them. Their funerals were fimple ceremo- 
nies, whence all kind of pomp was exclnded, but which were diftinguiflied by the 
ftrongeft fymptoms of regard, in the living, for the friend they had loft. When they 
burnt the body, the pile was compofed of chofen wood ; when they committed it to the 
earth, they buried with it the richeft and inoft valuable effects of the deceafed; and fuch 
was their attention, that they even feat a fervant with him to attend on him in the 
other world. 

The nation was divided into fotlF ctaffes Nobles ; free-born fubjecls; /laves, and 
thefe who were born Jleves, but had afterwards found means of obtaining an exemption 

l Tacitus dc Moribus Cermanorum. 
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from flavery, and were, therefore, denominated Frecd-mcn. We learn from hiftory 
that they were fometimes governed hy a king, fometimes by a prince, and fometimes 
by a duke. The authority of the firft was perpetual, and that of the fecond tem- 
porary ; and the laft was only entrufted with the command in time of war. The 
power of thefe chiefs was limited; all affairs of importance being fettled by an aiTem- 
hly of the ltates. The king was always felected from the higheft clafs of nobility ( 
but in the election of dukes, merit was more the object of consideration than birth. 
No chief, nor commander, had the power of levying imports, each individual pay- 
ing him a voluntary tribute from the produce of his fields or flocks. This prefent, 
the free homage of the fubjects' love, was the only reward for the labours, and the 
only fupport of the expences, of fovereignty. The ufe of letters, or characters, were 
totally unknown to thefe people, who had neither annals, nor written laws. The 
bards, or poets, were their hiftorians; longs, confequently, formed their hiftories ; 
cuftom was their code, and the light of their underftanding, their digeft. Adultery 
was confidered by them as a horrible monfter, and as fuch punifhed by repudiation 
and difgrace : an ignominious death was the lot of traitors and fugitives : cowards, and 
fuch as were guilty of an unnatural crime, were buried alive in a bog — a punifhment 
unprecedented in the annais of nations, and which fufficiently demonrtrates the degree 
of horror in which every kind of infamy was holden by this brave and virtuous people. 

The warlike genius of the nation was vifible even in the education of their chil- 
dren, whofe only amufement was wrefUing and riding. They could not, however, 
carry arms without the exprefs permillion of the tribe to which they belonged. The 
candidates for this honour aflembled, when one of their princes, their fathers, or their 
relations, prefented them with a lance or fhield, by which ceremony they were initiated 
into the military order, and ranked among the defenders of the ftate. Their arms 
were the fword, the lance, or halbert, the fling, the mallet, the javelin, the battle-axe, 
and a fpecies of heavy club, which they threw into the enemy's battalions, which it 
crufhed with its enormous weight. Their fhield was oblong, compofed of ozier- 
twigs, or the bark of trees, and the lofs of it involved the warrior in infamy and 
difhonour ; this, with a cuirafs, covered with the fkin of the bear, or wild boar, and 
a helmet crefted with horfes' tails dyed red, or elfe with fome hideous figure, formed 
their only armour. Their ftandards were objects of terror ; felected either from the 
mod ferocious inhabitants of the foreft, or from whatever was moft horrible in their 
own con fecrated groves. Their order of battle was ftrictly uniform; their infantry, 
always placed in the centre, formed a kind of triangle 3 , which they called a wedge, 
becaufe its point being pn-Tented to the enemy, it was deftined to divide and break their 
ranks. A hundred chofen youths fought at the head of this formidable phalanx. 
The cavalry was polled on the wings ; their chariots and baggage were drawn up in 

3 Agath. lib. xxiv. 
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the vezv. For along time they were reproached with, the tumultuous irregu ferity ^off 
their attacks, and their total ignorance of difcipline ; it was from the Romans they firft 
t> arnt all the ftratagems of war., . 

There was no. people in Europe, according to Pliny, fo well verfed in all maritime: 
matters. Their veflels were either co-mpofed of {kins fewed together, or elfe of ofier, 
covered with leather ; they had neither fails nor prows, but were worked entirely by 
oars. At firft, their navigation was confined to their own coafts ; they began, 
however, infenfibiy to venture on- longer voyages; they coafted along the fhores of 
Gaul and Spain, and even, penetrated, through., the Straits of Gibraltar, as far as the 
Mediterranean-. 



Such were the ancient Franks, or Germans, who were fo often attacked, fomctimes 
beaten, but never totally fubdued, by the Romans. Julius Cajfar, the conqueror of the 
Gauls, made, irruptions into their country, at two different times * ; but he repafled the 
Rhine without having obtained any other advantage ever them, than that of committing 
depredations on thsir lands, and burning fome few of their villages. Auguftus, whofc 
dominions- nearly embraced the whole habitable globe, was unable to reduce them to fub- 
miflion. The confternation of that prince, when he was informed of the tnaftacre of his 
legions commanded by Varus \ is well known. His fear made him lofe fight of his digni- 
ty ; he gave himfelf up for loft ; and anticipated the deftcu&ion of his capital, by this 
\mtameable people.. 

1 ibenus, when a fubjecr, having waged war againft them with more glory to him- 
felf, than utility to his country, gave orders, when he afcended the throne, to leave 
'I>em undifturbed ; contenting himfelf with confining them to the limits of their own 
forefts, and preventing their irruptions, into GauL Caligula, intoxicated with the 
ridiculous hope of rivalling the conqueft of his father Gerraanicus, prepared a pow- 
erful armament for the reduction of this warlike people : but, a precipitate flight the 
d.fgrace of having retreated without making, a fingle attack, and. the contempt'of a 
nation, whole honour and courage were, their dearcft idols, were, the only advantages 
winch he reaped from all his fplcndid and pompous preparations*. Claudius and the 
greater part of his fucceffors, were only intent on preventing them from parting the 
Rbo e V deeming it the wifeft policy to leave them to thcmfclves ; in the hope that 
they would, « t.me,, deftroy each other, and finally be diffolved by the fury of do 
me-flic commotions. Marcus Aurelius, who dared to follow them into their native 
marfhes, loft tlurty-three thoufand men in the firft battle ,. and, though he afterward; 

eat them m the defiles of Carnunta, he acknowledged that he was Lebted Th t 
W s to -the intervention. of a miracle. Though tins miraculous adv-uage aftonifh 

d ,t did not .fpint them: they foon parted the Rhine, and oJLUl 
Gaul. Alexander Severus, who then governed- the empire, haftened to attack them on 
*C,^ e Be U o Ga mco,,u,ei,v. s FU . lv . C .^ d e g eA.Ro m . * Suetoa. m C% . , T^A^ISb. £ 
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the firft news of their irruption 8 ; but, though lie was a brave prince, he rather chofc 
to employ his treafures in the purchafe of a peace, than to hazard a battle, the lofs of 
which might deprive him of his dominions. His fucceffor, Maximian 9 , enabled the 
Gauls, for fome time, to enjoy a ftate of tranquillity, by repreffing the incurfions- of 
this reftlefs and untraceable people; who do not appear to have undertaken any enter- 
prize of importance till the reign of that unfortunate emperor, Valerian. 

It is true, indeed, that we are told, in the chronicle of Alexandria, that the two Decii, 
the father and fon, were killed in an action with the Franks ; but all other hiftorians affure 
us that thefe princes fell beyond the Danube, in an expedition againft the Goths. It was 
not then till the reign of Valerian, that the Attuarians, the Brue^eri, the Chamari, the 
Salians, the Catti, the Amfivarians, the Cauci, the Sicambri, and the Frifians — all in- 
habitants of Germany — began to render themfelves formidable, under the appellation 
of Franks IO - We learn, from hiftory, that they fpread themfelves over the firft and 
lecond Germanica : that Aurelian, who was afterwards raifed to the Purple, taking 
one of their detachments by furprize, killed feven hundred men, and took three hun- 
dred prifoners. The rejoicings, and fongs of congratulation, that were made on this 
occafion, fufficiently demonftrate the dread in which this nation was holden by the 
Romans, fince they laid fo great an emphafis on fo trivial an advantage. 

Some time after, and during the reign of the fame emperor, they attempted a feeond 
irruption into Gaul ; but they were repulfed by Galienus, at the paflage of the Rhine, 
and the affrighted Belgae thereby delivered from the terror with which they had in- 
fpired them 1 '. But when the fame Galienus afcended the throne, he took fo little care 
to preferve the rights and prerogatives of his ftation, that as many tyrants fprung up, 
as there were provinces in the empire. The Franks took advantage of this univerfal 
commotion, feized all the veffels they could find, and penetrated fome of them into 
Spain, which they ravaged during twelve years ; and others into Africa, where every 
thing was laid wafte bv fire and fword 11 . At length, ti.red with pillage and depreda- 
tions, they returned to their own country, loaded with booty, the poffeffion of which 
no one attempted to difpute with them. 

The long interregnum which followed the death of Aurelian, revived their avidity : 
they paffed the .Rhine, accompanied by many different nations of Germany ; 
over-ran Gaul, and took feventy cities by furprize. But Probus, marching againft 
them with a powerful army, beat them in feveral engagements, retook all the places 
they had fubdued, and purfued them into their native marfhes. 

8 Hcrodot. lib. vi. Lamprid : in Alex. Sev. 9 Jul. Cap. in Maxim. 10 Oros. 1. iii. C. 14. 1 1 Soz'm. l.xii. 
Aurel, Vift. in Valor;<fc 12 Eufcb. 1. i. Hift. Temp. Pro.,. 1. vii. 
- • 
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The Franks, whom he made prifoncrs in this glorious expedition, were all trans- 
ported, by his orders, to the mores of the Pontus; from the hope that, when thus exiled, 
they would ceafe to be troublefome to the empire. He was miftaken, however; for 
thefe martial youths, feeing him occupied in other wars, feized a few barks ' 3 , and 
traverfing the ocean, fpread defolation over all the coafts of Afia Minor, of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, Africa, and Sicily ; the capital of which laft kingdom they reduced 
and pillaged. 

Thefe depredations irritated tbe emperors to fuch a degree, that they vowed the 
deftruc~tion of this untameable people 14 - But their threats were impotent as their 
efforts. This brave nation, fays Tacitrus ,s , has always maintained its independence; 
and, in fpite of our vain triumphs, has never been fubdued. Conftantius purfued 
them into fuch of their retreats as had hitherto been deemed inaccellible ; and, having 
taken a great number of prifoners, had them conveyed to the country about Amiens, 
Beauvais, Langres, and Troies, where he compelled them to cultivate the very lands 
which they had recently laidwafte 16 : Conftantine carried on a cruel war againft them, 
ravaging their lands, and burning their villages : he alfo took two of their monarchs, 
who were torn to pieces by wild beafts, in the amphitheatre at Treves ' 7 . The orators 
of thofe days, by their attempts to enhance the glory of this prince, have only exhi- 
bited his barbarity in a ftronger light. " Other nations," fay they, " flirink from the 
" attack of the wild beafts to which they are expofed ; hut the Franks, by facing 
" and irritating them, prove that they can die, though they cannot be fubdued." 

Conftans, perfuaded of his inability to reftrain the incurfions of an enemy, whom all 
the forces of his father had proved inadequate to repel, courted their friendfliip, and was 
highly commended for appropriating the treafures of the ftate to the purchafe of their 
alliance 

After this treaty, fo glorious- to the Franks, we fee them holding the firft places ar 
court, and in the armies of the empire. We find a Solanus, grand mafter of the mi- 
litia, under Conftans ; a Mellobald fuperintendant of the domeftics l " ; a Merobald, 
a Bauto, a Ricomer, patricians and confuls under Gratian ; a Carietto, governor of 
Gaul, under Valentinian the Second 20 ; and an Arbagauftus, tutor to that prince", 
and afterwards regent of the weft, under the great Theodofius ". But while thefe 
men were the fupport of the empire, others of the Franks laid it wafte by their in- 
curfions. 

13 Vopifc. in Prob. 14 Eumenius in-orat. de geftis Conflantii. 15 Tacitus de moribus German. N. 37. i6Eumen. 
in laud. Conflantii. 17 In Orat. cujufd. Gall, ad Conftant. 18 Liban. de rebus geftis Conftant. Socrat. 1. xai. 
Sozonj, 19 Ammian Mar^ellinus, 1. iii. 20 Sutp. Altx. 1. iv. Z) Zozim. 1. ir. t* Grog. Tur. 1. il. c. 9. 
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When Maxiinian, fhut up in Aquileia, was on the brink of def,rucTion *\ Geno- 
baudus, Marcomer, and Sunno, made an irruption into, Gaul, where they put all fuch 
as oppofed them to the fword. Quintinus and Nannienus, the Roman governors, im- 
mediately aflewMed their troops, and repaired to Cologne s when a party of the Franks 
repaired the Rhine, laden with the fpoils of the vanquifhed j while thofe who remained 
to face the enemy, were defeated near the foreft of Charbonniere. Quintinus, elated 
with fuccefs, palTed the' river, contrary to the advice of his colleague, to encounter 
the ferocious Franks on their native foil. The event juftified the remonllrances of 
Nannienus; the bell of the Roman troops perifhed in this unfortunate expedition. 
The cavalry were maflacred, and the fmall body of infantry that efFected its efcape-, 
was indebted for its fafety to the darknefs of the night. 

It does not appear, that In thefe various incurfions, which were continued during 

Ok 

the long fpace ot one hundred and lifty years, the Franks were actuated by any other 
motive, than the profpect of pillage. The facility of making irruptions into Gaul, 
firft gave them the dehre of invading it. Already had the Allans, the Sueves, the Ge- 
pidne, and the Vandals, ravaged, in their paflage, that devoted country : already had the 
Goths, and Burgundians, efiablifhed their refidence there ; the former towards the Alps, 
the latter in the vicinity of the Pyrenees. The reft of the country was in a bad ftate 
ot defence ; the Roman power was deprelTed by inteftine commotions, and the incapa- 
city oi its chiefs had involved the empire in ruin 24 . Thefe confiderations renewed 
the ardour ot the Franks; who once more palTed the Rhine, though not as a band of 
depredators allured by the hope of plunder, but as a body of conquerors in fearch of' 
a place of fettlement. 

What was formerly called Gaul, confiftedof that part of Europe which lies between 
the Rhine, the two fcas, the Alps, and the Pyrenees 25 . This extenfive country is 
famous for the excellence of its climate, the richnefs and fertility of its foil, and the 
virtues of its mineral fprings The beauty of its fituation is peculiarly admired; it 
prefents to the view a vaft number of lofty mountains crowned with woods, riling 
grounds, embellifhed with vineyards ; fertile plains, and meadows, interfered by brooks 
and rivers , which, after fpreading plenty around them, difcharge themfelves in the 
ocean^or the Mediterranean. 

Although Gaul is highly celebrated for this variety of advantages, fhe is Hill more 
famous for the antiquity, courage, and happy genius of her inhabitants. It is noto- 
rious that fhe has eftablifhed colonies in every part of the known world. The ir- 
ruption and fettlement of Sigoveze, in Bohemia and Bavaria 17 ; a part of Iberia and of 



23 Greg.Tur. l.iL c.9. S4 Oros. 1. vii. c. 17. 25 Shabon. 1. ii. i6Diod.l.v. 27 Titw LivksDetad.i. 
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Italy 1 *, reduced by the arms of Belloveze ; Rome facked and pillaged by Brainus** ; 
the temple at Delphos plundered ; Macedonia, and Dardania, ravaged by two other 
princes of the fame name; Thrace, the Propontis, the ^Eolis, Ionia, and all the coun- 
try watered by the river Halis, fubdued by Lonnorius and Luthaire, are fo many mo- 
numents of Gaulic intrepidity and valour. If, at laft, they were compelled to bow 
their necks to the yoke, it was not till after they had long fought bravely for their 
freedom ; and their conqueror was the conqueror of Rome, and of the whole world. 

We forbear to fpeak of their origin, which is loft in the fhades of antiquity ; of 
their ancient manners and cuftoms, which are to be feen in every hiftory 30 ; or of that 
warlike difpofition, by which they were diftinguifhed from all the other nations of the 
earth. It was a proverbial faying, that there could be no army without a Gaulic 
foldier. It is fufficient for the purpofe of this hiftory, to give fome idea of the ftate 
of Gaul, when it was firft conquered by the Franks. 

At this time it was divided into feventeen provinces ; five of which were compre- 
hended in the territory of Vienne, three in Aquitain, five in that of Lyons, two in 
Germania, and two in Belgia : thefe provinces had each their metropolis ; the firft 
five were Vienne, Narbonne, Aix, Embrun, and Monftiers en Tarantaife ; thofe of 
Aquitain were Bourges, Bourdeaux, and Auch ; in the Lyonnoife, Lyon, Rouen, 
Tours, Sens, and Befancon ; in Germania, Mayence and Cologne ; and in Belgia, 
Treves and Rheims. Each province was divided into different tribes; each tribe into 
different diftri&s ; and each diftricT: into different farts. Thefe tribes had each its 
capital, on which the inferior towns and hamlets were dependent ; as the capital itfelf 
was dependent on the metropolis, in which the governor of the province refided. 
Juflice was adminiftered according to the Roman law; and all the public acls were in 
Latin; a cuftom which long continued to obtain in France. An idea may be formed 
of this diftribution of provinces, and this fubordination of jurifdic"tion, from' the pre- 
fent government of the Gallic Church ; — the archbifhoprics reprefent the metropolifes ; 
the bifhoprics, the capitals ; the archdeaconries, the inferior towns ; and the deaneries, 
the namlets. 

The government of thefe provinces was either confular or prefidial. The governors 
cf the former were nominated by the fenate. The confular governments were fix in 
number ; viz. the diftridls of Lyons, Mayence, Cologne, Treves, Rheims, and Vienne. 
The right of nomination to the remaining eleven, was folely vefted in the emperors, 
who difpofed of them at their pleafure. But this diftindtion of Governor conveyed no 
idea of pre-eminence ; it did not prevent fuch as were in poffeffion of important offices 
from exercifing an authority, almoft abfolute, over their refpective departments ; and 
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tliey equally enjoyed the privilege of having the fafces carried before them. Befides 
thefe, the frontier towns had their dukes, and the cities their counts. The former 
were officers of the firft rank, who received their dignity only from the legates ; the 
latter acted as afleflbrs, or councillors to the commanders in chief, and the provincial 
governors. Conftantine the Great conferred this dignity upon the chief officers of his 
hou Ahold; and upon all thofe who enjoyed any conhderable poft in the law, the 
finances, or the army. The military dukes, and counts, were moll diftinguifhed ; and 
certain territorial pofTeffions were affigned them for their fupport. Atfirft, thefe dignities 
were temporary ; but they were afterwards granted for life, and, at length, became he- 
reditary. We lind, from the annals of the empire, that there were two counts in 
Gaul ; one in the marches of Strafbourg, and the other on the Saxon coaft, whicli 
formed part of the fecond province of Belgia. There were alfo five dukes, one of 
whom commanded in Franche-Comte ; a fecond, in Normandy and Brittany ; a third, 
at Rheims ; a fourth, at Cologne ; and a fifth, at Mayence. Among the great officers of 
Gaul, we find, likewife, a mailer of the cavalry ; whofe duty it was to difhibute to 
the dukes and counts, the troops which he himfelf received from the grand mafter of 
the militia. Arfenals were eftablifhed in feveral towns, where the necefTary arms for 
this multitude of foldiers were forged. At Strafburg they made arms of all kinds: 
Macon fupplied them with darts and arrows ; Rheims, with fvvords; Autun, cuirafles ; 
and Amiens, Treves, and Soifions, withfhields, with baiifia, and with armour for their 
light-armed cavalry. 

As foon as Conftantine the Great found himfelf In peaceable pofTefiion of the em- 
pire, he created a pretorial prefect for Gaul j an officer who enjoyed a degree of power 
almoft equal to that of a fovereign. He prefided over the departments of war, and 
finance, the aclminiftration of juftice, and the levying of imports. His authority even 
extended over the prefidents and governors of provinces. He made them deliver to him 
an account of their adminiftration, and could depofe them for malverfation. An appeal 
lay from every other tribunal to that of the prefect, who was only fubjecl to the em- 
peror. He had under him three vicars; one for Gaul, a fecond for Spain, and a third 
for Gre,at Britain. Treves was the ufual place of his refidence, for which reafon that 
city became the capital of Gaul. But after it had been facked by the Barbarians, Ho- 
norius transferred that honour to the city of Aries, which was feparated from the pro- 
vince of Vienne, and formed an eighteenth metropolis. 

Chriftianity had long been the prevailing religion of the Gauls. The golpel had 
been preached to them, according to fome writers, by St. Luke, St. Philip, and St. 
Paul; but according to others, by Crefcens, a difciple of the latter apoftle 3I . Be that 
as it may, the persecution which raged during the reigns of Antoninus and Marcus 
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Aurelius 3 ', fufficierttly proves that the churches of Vienne, and Lyons, had been 
eitabliihed many years, fince fo great a number of Chriftians were found in thole pro- 
vinces, who fealed their faith with their blood. We are told by Gregory of Tours 31 , 
that whilft, Decius occupied the Imperial throne, Trophimus was fent to Aries, Paul 
to Narbonne, Martial to Limoges, Stremo to Auvergne, Gratian to Tours, Saturninus 
to Touloufe, and Dyonifius to Paris. Thefe holy prelates preached the Go/pel with 
fuch fuccefs, that they founded feveral churches, and converted to Chriftianity the 
greater part of the Gauls. Soon after, appeared the Hilarys, of Poitiers ; the Martins, 
of Tours ; the Exuperes, of Touloufe ; and fo many others, of fervent piety and fplen- 
did talents, who became at once the fupport and the ornaments of the church. It 
was in a council, holden at Aries 33 , that the famous difpute of the Donatifts, of Africa, 
was terminated. The council of Cologne, in which bilhop Euphratas was anathema- 
tized for denying the divinity of Cbrift ; that of Paris, where the doctrine of Athana- 
fius was folemnly acknowledged to be orthodox ; that of Valentia, where the beft poffible 
fyflem for promoting a purity of manners was adopted 34 ; that of Bourdeaux, at which 
thofe bifhops were excommunicated, who, forgetting that meeknefs of fpirit which the 
Gofpel fo ftrongly inculcates, folicited the emperor to put the heretical Prifcillian, and 
his followers, to death; exhibit fo many glorious proofs of the zeal of the Gallican 
church, for eftablifhing a purity of faith, an integrity of morals, and a holinefs of 
difcipline. 

While thefe pious men rendered Gaul illuftrious hy the fplendour of their virtues, 
a great number of learned perfonages encouraged the progrefs of the arts and fciences. 
Marfeilles, Lyons, Befancon, Autun, Narbonne, Touloufe, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Cler- 
mont, Treves, andRheims, were celebrated for their academics ; where youth was in- 
ftructed in philofophy, phyfic, mathematics, aftronomy, jurifprudence, grammar, and 
poetry ; eloquence, iti particular, was ftudied with ardour and fuccefs. Thofe of 
Marfeilles, Bourdeaux, and Lyons, were the moft diftinguifhed. Marfeilles boaftcd, 
among its academical profeflors, a Critias, or, (as fome call him) Crinias, a learned 
phyfician, who flourifhed foon after Hippocrates ; a Pytheas, a celebrated geographer ; 
a Meflecrates, a great lawyer; .Statius, a famous rhetorician ; Petrohius, as well known 
for the purity of his ftyle, as for the obfeenity of his fatirical portraits ; Troguius Pom- 
pey, fo celebrated for his univerfal hiftory, the lofs of which will long be a fubjeel of 
regret; Eavorinus, a prodigy of erudition ; Salvinus Gennadus, Saloninus, Vi&orinus, 
Caefarius, and Avitus, orators not lefs diftinguifhed for the purity of their lives, than 
the ftrength of their genius. Bourdeaux was the theatre on which the talents of the 
following illuftrious men were difplayed : Minervius, who was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of a fecond Quintilian; Atthius Patera, called the moft powerful of all rheto- 
ricians ; Procerefius, to whom the capital of the world erected a ftatue, with this glo- 
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rious infcription — Rome, the g>ncen of Kings, to. the King of Eloquence; and, laftly, 
Aufonius, whofe merit, fecondcd by fortune-, raifed him to the (econd dignity ia the 
empire. The chief glory of the city of Lyons confifls in having contained within 
its walls that formidable Athenaeum whither the greater! orators repaired every year, 
to difpute the prize of eloquence, before a general affembly of all the people of Gaul. 
The vanquifhed were condemned either to efface their own writings with their 
tongues, or elfe to be thrown from the centre arch of the bridgo into the Saone. It 
would be an endlcfs talk to repeat the names of all thofe whofe abilities did honour 
to this ancient academy: we fhall not, therefore, expatiate on the merits of a Julius 
Florus, whom Quintilian ftyled the Prince of Eloquence, in Gaul ; nor on thofe of 
a Julius Secundus, whofe elocution was greatly admired by the fame rhetorician. 
We fhall only obferve, and more need not be faid in its praife, that at this fchool 
Eucher of Lyons, Sidonius Apollinaris, Claudiens Mamer, Conftantius, Remigius of 
Rheims, and the Princes of Soiflbns, received the firft rudiments of the Belles 
Lettres. 

The annalifts of Autun place the origin of its academy in the remotefl antiquity ; 
they pretend that it was founded by the Druids, and built on a mount which /till 
bears their name 3S . The chief objects of its boaft are Eumenius, and his grandfon of 
the fame name ; the former of whom was one of the principal officers in the palace 
of Conftantius Chlorus. Both time and barbarifm, have refpecled the panegyric 
which he pronounced On that great prince. Clermont is indebted for a part of its 
reputation to the illuftrious Fontones, one of whom was preceptor to the Empe- 
ror Antoninus, who honoured him with the dignity of Conful. It would be an 
error to fuppofe that Thouloufe owes its principal luftre to the inftitution of the floral 
games, by the incomparable Clemens, of the ancient family of the Ifauri ; fince it is 
certain that long before that period an iEmilius Arborius, an Exupere, and a Seda- 
tus — names confecrated in the annals of eloquence — had given it the well-deferved and 
well-applied appellation of the City of Pallas. Narbonne is not lefs celebrated for 
the great men which its fchools have produced. That famous academy ranks, in the 
number of its profeffors, Votienus Montanus, Terentius Varro, and Exupere ; but, its 
glory L ftill greater in having had for its pupils the emperors Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. 

We muft however acknowledge, that the tafte and the natural eloquence which 
fo peculiarly diftinguifhed the writers of the Auguftan age, are not to be met with in 
the authors whofe names we have mentioned. This deficiency muft not be afcribed 
to any want of encouragement : the emperors were attached to men of letters, they 
fought after their fociety, and loaded them with wealth and honours. Their pro- 
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feflion was holdeix in great refpe£t; they were taken from the chair of eloquence, or 
of poetry, to fill the firft offices in the flate. But what ought, by a natural influence, 
to have contributed to the perfection of the fine arts, only ferved to accelerate their 
fall. Anxious to difplay, in their writings, a greater fund of wit than the ancients, 
they neglected the beauties of nature for the moft pompous refinements of art. By 
feeking to embellifh their works, they facrificed fubftance to fhow : by aiming at no- 
velty, they became finical ; by endeavouring to pleafe, they became frivolous ; new 
modes of fpeech were invented, and a thoufand new words introduced, which infen- 
fibly adulterated their flyle and language. The incurfions of the barbarous nations 
completed the perverfion of tafte, and the deftruclion of the fchools. Sciences and 
arts were, thenceforth, confined to the cloifter, the convent, or epifcopal palace. 

Such was the ftate of Gaul, when the Franks attempted to procure a fettlement 
there; for which purpofe they refolved always to have kings of their own nation. 
This was the firft blow which they aimed at the authority of Rome, who wifhed to. 
confound them, according to her ufual policy, with her own fubie&s^ 
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A. D. 419 or 420]. HONORIUS reigned in the weft, and the younger Theo- 
dofius in the eaft, when the Franks pafled the Rhine *, and furprized and pillaged the 
city of Treves, under the conduct of Pharamond \ Some hiftorians have abfurdly hai 
recourfe to fiction, in order to encreafe the fplendour of this prince's birth. He was 
king of a people who never obeyed any other than the defcendants of their firft 
mailers. This auguft title fufficiently proves the antiquity of his race. It was about 
the year 420 that he was lifted up on a fhield, expofed to the fight of the whole army, 
and acknowledged as chief of the nation. Such was the only inauguration known to 
the ancient monarchs of- Gaul. 

It is likewife all that is known, with certainty, of the reign of Pharamond. We are 
wholly ignorant of his exploits, the time of his death, the place of his burial, and the 
name of his queen. We are only told that he had two fons; Clodian, who fucceeded 
him ; and Clenus, with whofe fate we are unacquainted. 

To Pharamond is commonly afcribed the inftitution of that famous law, diftinguiihed 
by the epithet Salic, either from the furnaine of the prince who publiftied it, or from 
the name of Salogaft, who propofed it ; or elfe from the word Salichame, the place in 
which the chief men of the nation afiembled in order to reduce it into form. Others 
pretend, that it was fo called, becaufeit was exprefsly made for the Salic lands, which 
were noble fiefs, given by the firft monarchs of Gaul to the Saltans ; that is, to the 
principal nobles of their Sale, or Court, on the fole condition of military fervice, 
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exempt from every- other fpecies of feudal obligation. And this was the reafon why they 
were not defcendible to women, who, from the delicacy of their fex, are difpenfed from, 
bearing arms. There arefome 3 who maintain, that this word came from the Salians, a 
tribe of the Franks eftablifhcd in Gaul under the Emperor Julian : thefe aflert, that that 
prince gave them lands under the obligation of perfonal attendance in time of war. He 
even made a law of this obligation, they fay, which the new conquerors adopted, and 
called it Salic, from the name of their ancient countrymen. 

It is a vulgar prejudice to fuppofe that this law only relates to the fucceflion to the 
crown, or to the Salic lands. It was neither inftituted for the difpofal of the kingdom, 
nor merely for determining the right of individuals to feudal pofTellions. It is a 
collection of regulations that extend to almoft every thing. It prefcribes punifhments 
for thieves and incendiaries ; and lor a variety of crimes and depredations : it eftablifhes. 
rules for preferving the morals of the fubjedt ; for the government ; for the order of 
proceeding in criminal matters ; and, laftly, for the maintenance of peace and concord 
between the different members of the ftate. Of feventy-one articles which it contains,, 
there is but one which relates to fucceffions ; it is couched in thefe terms — In the Salic 
lands no part of the inheritance Jhall defend to females.. It belongs entirely to mules *. 

It appears that what remains of this law, is but an extract, from a larger code \ This 
is evident, from the Salic law itfelf being there quoted, as well as certain rules that are 
not to be found in what is now extant of that famous ordinance. Ducange, the cele- 
brated gloffator, fays there were two forts of Salic laws, one of which was in force before 
the Franks were converted to Chriftianity ; and was reduced into form by the four chiefs 
of the nation, Wifogaft, Bofogaft, Salogaft, and Wldogat ; the otheF was corrected by 
the Chriftian kings, and is that which has been publifhfd by Tillet, Pithou, Lindem,- 
brock, and the famous Advocate-General Jerome Bignon, who ma"de fome learned com- 
mentaries on it. For the methodical arrangement of it, fays a modern author of great 
erudition 6 , we are certainly indebted to Clovis the Great. On one hand, it cannot 
be poflerior to the reign of this prince, fince his fon Childebert reformed fome articles 
of it ; a^d, on the other, the chapter which treats of the immunity of churches, and of 
the confervation of their minifters, fuppofesthe convcrfion of our firft Chriftian king. 
This laft code, fays Ducange, is only a compilation of rules to be obferved by fuch of 
the Franks as were eftablifhcd between the forcft of Charbonniere and the river Loire ; 
in contradiftin&ion to the Lex Riparia, given to thofe who inhabited the banks of the 
Rhine, the Maefe, and the Scheld. A certain author 7 boldly afferts, on what authority 
we know not, that the fixty-fecond chapter of the Salic code cannot pofiibly apply, 
even indiredly, to the fucceflion of the kingdom ; and that it was a mere invention of 

3 Paul. Emit. Menage, Pafquier, Borel. 4 Tir. 62 des Alode's art. 6. 5 Daniel, torn. i. p. 10. 6M.de 
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Philip the Long, to exclude Joan of France, daughter of Lewis Hutin, from the 
throne. He doubtlefs did not reflect that the eftablifhcd laws of fucceffion, with regard 
to fuch fiefs as belonged to the nobility, operating to the exclufion of females, we muft 
certainly conclude that the fame prerogative, a fortiori, is annexed to royalty, which 
is the moft noble of all pofleffions, and the fource, too, from whence the nobility of all 
others is derived. Thus the right of Philip having been fcrupuloufly difcufled in a ge- 
neral alTembly of the great men of the kingdom, the crown was unanimoufly decided 
to be his, to the exclufion of the princefs ; fo firmly were they perfuaded that there ex- 
ifted, if not a law, at leaft an immemorial cuftom, which excluded women from the 
throne of France ; a cuftom as old as the monarchy itfelf, which Agathias calls the law 
of the country, which certainly pofTefTes all the force that antiquity can give it, fince 
Clovis the Firfl fucceeded his father Childeric, to the prejudice of his filters Albofleda and 
Lantilda. During the reign of Philip of Valois, afrefh difpute arofe on the fame fub- 
je£t, on which the decifion was the fame. The right of Edward the Third of Eng- 
land, did not appear to be better founded than that of the princefs Joan, a daughter 
of France. The Count was unanimoufly declared the legitimate fucceflbr of Charles 
the Fair. The article which fettled the right of individuals to the Salic lands, was de- 
clared equally to regard the fucceffion to the crown,, and it became a fundamental law 
of the ftate.. 
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A. D. 427]. CLODIAN, furnamed the Hairy, cither from the quantity of hair 
which he had, or becaufe he wore it longer than his predeceflbrs, fucceeded his father Pha- 
ramond. Itisfaid that he had fcarcely afcended the throne when the Roman general, 
yEtius, inarched againft him with a powerful army, defeated him, took from him all he 
pofTefTed in Gaul, and compelled him to repafs the Rhine. We are further told, that 
this prince, in order to be revenged on the Romans, made incurfions into Thurin- 
gia, where he committed great ravages, and furprized a caftle called Difpurg. 

A. D, 431]. ^Etius advanced againft him a fecond time, and after beating him in 
an action, in which much blood was flied on either fide, he preferred the granting him 
a peace, to rifking another battle againft a nation which feemed to acquire frefti vigour 
from defeat. This peace, however, was of fliort duration. 

• 

Clodian could not forget the beautiful kingdom he had pofTefTed in Gaul, the lofs of 
which affected him moft fenfibly, and all his thoughts were bent on recovering it. He 
left Thuringia in the year 435, with a numerous army, refolved no longer to direct 
his attacks againft thofe towns on the banks of the Rhine, but to feize fome important 
places in the interior parts of the country. It was with this view that he fent to recon- 
noitre that divifion of the diftrict of Belgia, of which Rheims was the capital. 

As foon as he was informed that all the towns were defencelefs, he began his march, 
farprized and defeated the Roman troops that were appointed to guard the paftages, took 
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Tournay, carried Cambray at the firft affault, and reduced all the furrounding coun- 
try as far as the river Somme *< 

Such is the bafis on which thofe hiftorians have grounded their affertions, that CIo- 
dian founded a great flate in Gaul. Adon maintains that the city of Cambray was the 
capital of his kingdom. Roricon, a monkifh writer, peculiarly fond of chimeras, has 
made him eftablifh his court at Amiens. Marianus Schotus, another monk, equally 
credulous, but Hill more generous with regard to this prince, gives him pofTeffion of a 
part of Holland, anAall the country from thence to the river Loire. But it is evident, 
from the tellimony of contemporary writers 3 , that he was unable to keep his new con- 
queits, and that ^Ltius recovered all he had taken from the Roman empire on this fide 
the Rhine. The fiwSl, as related by thefe hjltorians, is this.! 

A. D. 437]. Clodian was engaged in celebrating the marriage of a nobleman of 
rank in his army, at a village called Elena, now the city of Lens. They were in the 
adf. of conducting the bride to the place where the nuptial feaft was prepared, when the 
Romans fuddenly rufhed on them from a bridge which they had recently conftructed. 
The furprize of the Franks was fo great, that they could not range themielves in order 
of battle. The advanced guards were put to the fword ; the bride was carried off, 
together with alL the bridal preparations; the army difperfed, and the whole province 
regained. 



The poet who relates this adventure, draws fo advantageous a portrait of the Franks 
that it merits a place in their hiftory. " They are," fays he, " tall inftature ; their 
fkin is very white, and their eyes are blue : their face is entirely fhaved, except the 
upper lip, on which they fuffer two fmall whifkers to grow ; their hair, cut behind, and 
long before, is admirably fair ; their drefs is fo fhort, that it does not cover their knees, 
and fo tight, that it fhews the exaiSt form of their body ; they wear a large girdle, from 
whence hangs a fword that is heavy, but extremely fharp. There is no nation exifting 
fo well verfed in military motions and evolutions. Such is their (kill, that they never 
fail to ftrike what they aim at ; fo prodigious their agility, that they reach the enemy 
as foon as the dart which they have thrown at him ; in fhort, their intrepidity is fuch, 
that they are not aftonifhed, either by the number of their foes, by local difadvantages, 
or even by death himfelf, when encompaffed with all his horrors — they may lofe their 
lives, but never can their courage 4 ." It was this untameable valour that determined the 
victorious ^Etius to grant them peace; he was unwilling to wage war againft a people 
who had as many foldiers as citizens. 

2 Greg. Tur. 1. z. c. 9. Fredeg. Epi..c.g. Roiic. Monac. 1. i. 3 Sidon. Apollfh. Carm. ». p. 8*4. 
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We arc told, by the hiftorians of that age, that fome years after this treaty, Gernia- 
nus, biftiop of Auxerrc, was fent into England to maintain the true faith againft the 
heretical followers of Pelagius, who denied the exigence of original fin, and the ne- 
ceffity of divine grace for the purpofe of falvation*- The tradition is, that before his 
departure he confecrated to God a young girl named Genevieve, whofe virtue was af- 
terwards fignalized by miracles without number. But there are fome who pretend 
that fhe received the veil, at a more advanced age, from Villicus, bifhop of Chartres. 
Be that as it may, the miracles fhe performed at Paris, fecured her the glorious appel- 
lation of Patroncfs of that capital of the French empire. 

A. D. 447 or 448.] Clodian died, after a reign of twenty years, from grief, as fome 
authors aflert, for the death of his eldeil fon, who was killed at the fiege of SoifTons. 
Neither the name of his confort, nor the number of his children, is known. Some fay 
he had two fons, Claudcbaud and Claudcmir; others three, whom they call Regnault, 
Auberon, and Regnacarius. Prom Auberon, they fay, fprang Auzbert, from whom the 
family of Pepin, the firft monarch of the fecond race, defcended. But an author 6 , 
deeply verfed in the ancient hiftory of France, pretends to have demonstrated that he 
defcended from Tonantius Ferreolus, pra;torial prefedr. of Gaul. 

5 For a curious account of this expedition of Gcvmanus and his colleague Lupus, bilhop of Troyes, fee Venerable 
Cede s Eeclefiaftical Hiftory,.c. 17. 19. 20. 6 Va Douchet — 2 Lyrcg. Tur. i. *. c. 9. 
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A. D. 447, or 448.] THE birth of Meroveus is a perfect problem, of which 
no part of hiftory can afford a folution. Some affert, from a paffage in Gregory of 
Tours 1 , that he was related to Clodian. Others, on the authority of Prifcus, the rhe- 
torician, pretend that he was the fon of that monarch. Prifcus relates, that the king 
of the Franks left two fons, who both laid claim to the crown ; the eldeft implored the 
afliftance of Attila, king of the Huns ; and the youngefb fought the protection of the 
Romans : he even tells us that he faw the latter at Rome. He was, fays Prifcus, in 
the flower of his youth, and his long fair hair hung in ringlets upon his moulders; 
the emperor loaded him with honours and prefents ; andiEtius adopted him for his fon. 
But what can we conclude from accounts in which neither of the princes are 
named? Is it very certain that Meroveus was not a third candidate for the crown, and 
eftablifhed his ufurpation by force, to the prejudice of the rival brothers ? Be that as it 
may, we are fure that a prince of that name reigned over the Franks, and that a fon 
of Clodian difputed the throne with him. 

From him defcended the monarchs of the firft race, diftinguifhed by the appellation 
of Merovingian Kings. 

A. D. 451.] The generality of hiftorians pretend that Meroveus was in the Roman 
army at the battle gained by ^tius over Attila 2 : a battle, the circumftances of which, 

1 Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c.9 2 Joniand de rcb. Cot. 
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as well with regard to the number of the llain, which has been rated at two hundred 
thoufand on the part of the Huns, as to the fpot on which it was fought — are fo 
little known, as to afford an endlefs fource of diipute. The majority of writers, 
however, are of opinion, that the theatre of this bloody action was, not in So- 
logne, in Auvergne, nor in the Thouloufain, but in, the vaft plains of Chalons, in 
Champagne 3 . 

A. D. 456.] This prince died in the tenth year of his reign. We are not told" 
what family he had, neither know we the name of the queen who gave birth to Chil- 
deric, his Ion and lucceflbr. 

3 The author of a French periodical work, in the year 1753, wrote a diflertation, t« prove that this battle was 
tottjht in Champagne, in the plain of Mcrry-upon-Seine, five leagues from Troyes. In funport of this alTertion, he 
quotes the following parage from Gregory ef Toms : " Attilam fugant, qui Maumcurn Campum adieus, fe prae- 
iWip't ad Bellum." 
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CH-ILDERIC was deflined to experience fuch a variety of adventures, as 
might have given him a claim to be ranked among the heroes of romance. Carried off 
in his infancy, by a detachment of Attila's army 1 , he was miraculoufly refcued, by 
a valiant Frank, from the hands of thofe who were taking him into captivity. A ge- 
neral confpiracy afterwards deprived him of the throne of his anceftors ; but the na- 
tion, regretting his lofs, was fpeedily induced to recal him. He was the belt made 
man in his dominions. He was endued with wit, and poffeffed of courage ; but, being 
born with a heart too fufceptible of love, he yielded to its dictates, and thereby accele- 
rated his own denrucYion *. 

The French nobles, enraged at the feduttion of their wives, who were incapable 
of refitting the charms of Childeric, entered into a league for the purpofe of depofing 
him. [A. D. 457.] Unable to oppofe them, he returned into Germany, where he 
afforded a proof that adverfity rarely corredts the vices of the heart, by feducing Bafina, 
wife to the king of Thuringia, who had received him with hofpitality, and honoured 
him with his friendfhip. 

The Franks, however, held a general affembly, in which the crown was conferred 
on iEgidius, who had been appointed by the Romans to command their forces in Gaul. 

1 Greg. Tur. l.ii. c. 12. Teed. Scholaft. x. a Roric. Li. 
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This whimfical choice, it is faid, was owing to the policy of Wiomald', who, faith- 
ful to his fovereign, took advantage of the afcendancy he pofTeffed over the mind of the 
new monarch, to lead him to the adoption of fuch ineafures, as could not fail to render 
him odious to the nation. 

A. D. 463, or 464.] The exactions of ^Egidius accordingly eftranged the affections, 
of his fubjecls, who now regretted the banifhment of their former prince ; and, in a 
fhort time, determined to recal him. Wiomald, ever attentive to the interefts of his 
mafter, fent him the half of a piece of gold which they had broken at their lafl fepara- 
tion ; and Childeric, underftanding .the fignal, left Thuringia, and made his appear- 
ance in Gaul. One battle decided the fate of the kingdom ; ^Egidius was completely 
defeated, and the lawful monarcli regained poffeffion of that throne, whence his gal- 
lantry had excluded him. 

This wonderful event was fucceeded by another equally fingular and remarkable 4 . 
The queen of Thuringia, like another Helen, left the king her hufband, to follow 
the fortunes of this fecond Paris. " Did I know," faid fhe, " a greater hero, or a more 
" gallant man than you, I would go in fearch of him, to the fartheft extremities of the 
earth." Banna was both handfome and fenfible ; and Childeric, allured by this double 
temptation, married her, to the great difpleafure of all virtuous men, who in vain ex- 
patiated on the facred rights of marriage, and the inviolable laws of friendfhip. From 
this marriage fprung the great Clovis. — A. D. 465. y 

The conclufion of this romantic reign was fignalized by a variety of glorious ex- 
ploits 5 . The hatred of the Romans, and the defire of recovering the efteem of his 
fubjec~ls, revived the courage of Childeric, who had hitherto appeared to be lulled on 
the bofom of pleafure. He advanced into the heart of Gaul ; defeated, near Orleans, 
the army of Odoacer, a Saxon monarch ; took Angers, which he pillaged ; killed, with 
his own hands, the general of the Roman troops, in the Soiflbnnois ; and, if the au- 
thor of fhe life of Saint Genevieve may be credited, made himfelf mafter of Paris ; 
but this laft fa& is attefted by no other hiftorian. It appears that he made peace with 
the Saxons, who united their arms to his, in order to exterminate the Germans, who 
had over-run part of Italy 6 . The conqueft of Germany was the laft memorable acTion 
of this prince. He died foon after, [A. D. 481.] in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, and was buried in a fpot of ground which is now enclofed in the city of 
Tournay. 

3 Geft. Franc, c. 7, 4 6reg. Tur, l.ii. c. n. 5 Greg. Tur, I, It, c. 18. Ccft. Fraiu. c. 8. 

6 Fred, Epit. c. jii. 
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His tomb was difcerned by chance in the year 1653. There were found in it the 
Ikeleton of a horfe, and fome human bones tolerably perfect, which proved him to have 
been flout in form, and tall in ftature. The other curiofities of this ancient monu- 
ment, are a cryftal glafs, and feveral curious pieces of maflive gold; an ox's head; a 
Jiyle, with tablets ; medals of different emperors ; and a number of rings, on one of 
which is a feal, bearing the impreffion of a man of perfect beauty. His face is entirely 
fhaved ; his hair long, plaited, feparated on the forehead, and thrown back ; he holds a 
javelin in his right hand. On the exergue is engraven the name of ChilJeric, in 
Roman letters. A part of thefe curiofities may be feen in the Royal Library, at 
Paris. 
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A. D. 481.] CLOVIS was only in his fifteenth year, when he afcended the 
throne. He was fcarcely twenty, when he challenged Syagrius, the fon of .^Egidius, 
who was governor of Gaul, where his authority was almofl: defpotic *, to meet 
him in the field. The challenge was accepted, and Clovis began his march to Soiflbns, 
[A. D. 486.] accompanied by two princes, who were nearly allied to him, Ragnacha- 
rius and Chararic. The battle was bloody and decifive ; Syagrius faved himfelf by 
flight ; but having taken refuge among the Vifigoths, their king, Alaiic, was induced, 
by the threats of Clovis, to deliver him into the power of his enemy, who ordered him 
to be beheaded. This victory was followed by the capture of Soiflbns; and the 
death of the Imperial general facilitated the reduction of all the places, that ft ill re- 
mained faithful to the Romans. 

' • * 

Clovis, anxious to conciliate, by mildnefs, fuch as he had conquered by arms, exerted 
his utmofr. efforts to reftrain the unbridled licentioufnefs of his victorious troops. He 
could not, however, prevent the pillage of a few churches. All the hiftorians mention 
the facred vafe which was claimed by Saint Remigius, of Rheims; and fpeak of the info- 
lenceofthe fubjecl: in refufingto reftore it to his mafter, the moderation of the fovereign 
in concealing his refentment, and the vengeance which he exacted at the general review 
of his troops on the Field of Mars, in terms of admiration : the foldier's arms not 
being in proper order, the king clove his head afunder with his fword — " It was thus," 
faid he, " that you (truck the vafe at Soiflbns." — A. D. 487. 

> Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. iS. Fred. Epitom. c. 15, Geft. Fiane. e. 1 j. Roric. I. ii. 
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A fanguinary execution, fays Gregory of Tours, performed by the hand of a fove- 
reign, muft doubtlefs excite difguft in the prefent age. But this adtion, which appears 
to us degrading tomajefty, infpired greater refpedt than horror. 

By this account it is evident that the French were accuftomed to aflemble every year 
in afield 2 , which they denominated The Field of Mars, becaufe their afllmblies were 
holden at the commencement of the month of March, (in French, Mads.) It was 
from the fame motive that the field was afterwards called the Field of May. Thefe afTem- 
blies were convened for a variety of purpofes; the troops were reviewed before them; 
queitions of war and peace were difcuffed ; and abufes in the government, in the administra- 
tion of juftice, and in the difpofal of the public money, were corrected. It was there they 
appointed protestors, during the minority of their princes; divided the treafures and 
dominions of the departed monarch, and fixed the day and the place for the inaugura- 
tion of his fucceflbr ; and it was there that the kings received the voluntary gift from 
their nobles : this prefent confirmed of money, furniture, or horfes ; the name of volun- 
tary gift has been retained, although the nature of it has been altered. The king pre- 
fided at thefe general affemblies of the nation ; at which he was accompanied by the 
great officers of the crown, the mayor of the palace, the chaplain, the chamberlain, 
and the chancellor. The bilhops, and abbots, were alfo under the neceffity of at- 
tending. 

The dukes and counts likewife received a fummons to appear. Thefe dignities, 
which are now hereditary, were then but fimple commiffions, granted and ievoked at 
the pleafure of the fovereign. The king, or the mayor of his palace, propofed the 
queftions that were to be examined ; after the aflembly had difculled them, their 
decifions were determined by a plurality of voices, and thenceforth became the law of 
the ftate. 

A. D. 491.] Some years after the eftablifhment of the Franks in Gaul, Bafinus. 
King of Thuringia, made a fudden irruption into that part of the dominions of Clovis, 
which was fituated beyond the Rhine. Clovis was no fooner informed of this invafion, 
than he aflembled his army with the utmofi: expedition, and entering the enemy's 
country, laid it wafle with fire and fword, and impofed a perpetual tribute on the 
offending monarch His thoughts were next bent on the formation of an alliance, by 
marriage, with fome,oneof the princes whofe territories lay contiguous to thofe which 
he had recently detached from the empire. 

1 The Merovingians dated the commencement of their year on the day of thi9 review ; the Carlovingians from 
Chiiftmas , and it w„s not till the reign of Charles ihe Ninth, that it was fixed to the firft of January. This va- 
riation occafrms a great embarraiTment in fettling the precife date of eyentE. 

3 Gift, Franc, c. 10, 
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Gcndcbald, king of" the Burgundians, had a niece of extraordinary beauty, the repu- 
tation ot whofe charms, and the accounts of whofe fenfe and virtues, made a deep 
impreilion on the heart of Clovis, who fent ambafladors to afk her of her uncle. The 
Court of Burgundy, fearful of offending a young prince whofe arms were every where 
victorious, complied with his requcft ; and the princefs Clotildis was accordingly 
efpoufed by Aurclian, an illuftrious Gaul, who made her the cuftomary prefent of a 
halfpenny, and a denier 4 . This cufcom was long obferved in France ; and, even now, 
hufbands give their brides fome pieces of money ; the only diflercnce is in their 
number and value. 

A. D. 493.] Every thing being ready for the departure of the new queen, flic 
began her journey in a kind of waggon, called a bcjitine, which was the moft 
decent carriage then in ufe; it was drawn by oxen, which, though they move flower 
than horfes, give a lefs uneafy motion to the vehicle. The marriage was celebrated at 
Soiflbns, amidft the mingled acclamations of the Gauls and French. Heaven fmiled 
on this propitious union; Clotildis became mother of a prince, who received baptifm, 
with the King's confent, and was chi iftened Ingomer s . But the death of a child, for 
whom Clovis had fo ftrong an aft'edtion, infpired him, notwithstanding the earneft 
remonftrances and foothing perfuafions of his wife, with averfion to the Chriftian 
religion 6 . He was prevailed on, however, to fufFer his fecond fon to undergo the cere- 
mony of baptifm. He alio was attacked with a fevere indifpofition, [A. D. 494.] but 
the prayers of his confort were heard, the prince was rcftored to health, and the anxiety 
of his father difpelled. Soon after this, Clovis was converted to Chriftianity ; an event 
which is thus related by hiftorians : — 

A. D. 496.] The Germans, a warlike people, had made incurfions into Gaul, with 
a view to a fettled eftablilhment, in imitation of thofe nations who had effected the 
expulfion of the Romans. Clovis, apprized of their intentions, haftened to impede their 
progrefs, and met them on the plains of Tolbiac, not far from Cologne, where a 
bloody Rattle was fought. The French army had begun to give way, when the king, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, " God of my queen Clotildis, if you grant 
me victory, I here vow to receive baptifm, and hereafter to worfhip no other than 
you 7 ," Having faid this, he rallied his yielding forces, again led them to the charge, 
pierced, with irrefiftible ardour, the enemy's battalions, and at laft put them to flight*. 
He then followed them into Germany, where he difperfed the remains of the van- 
quifhed army, reduced to obedience a nation hitherto invincible, and compelled them 
to pay him an annual tribute ". faithful to his vow, he enquired into the myfteries of 
the Chriftian religion ; and, on Chriftmas-Day, received baptifm, at the church of St. 

• 

4 Frederig. Epit. c. 'o. A Denier is a fmall French coin, equal, in value, to about the twelfth part of a 
halfpenny. 5 Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 29, 30. Geft. Franc, c. 34. 6 Hincmar. in vit. Remig. 7 Greg. Tur. c. 15. 
Geft. France, 37, 8 Roric. 1. ii, 9 Hincmar, in vit. Remig. 
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Martin, in the fuburbs of the city, from Remigius bifhop of Rheiins, a prelate equally 
diftinguifhed for his birth and piety. His lifter. Albofleda, and about three thoufand of 
his fubjedls, followed his example.. 

A filly ftory prevails 9 , that a dove, defcended from Heaven, brought a phial oi- 
balfam, with which Clovis was confecrated, or confirmed. This is what is now called 
La Sainte Ampoule, the Holy Phial ; which is kept with extreme care, atRhcims, 
and contains the oil, ufed by the rnonarchs of France at the ceremony of |heir con- 
fecration. It has alfo been faid that this prince received from the hands of an angel, 
an Ecu Azur, fpotted with Fleur de Lys ; but it is certain that the ufe of armorial 
bearings did not prevail in France till long after this period; 

The conversion of Clovis by no means reprefled his ambition. Brabant, the country 
of Liege, and that part of Flanders which was fituated on the fea coaft, had not yet fub-- 
mitted to- the new conqueror of Gaul. 

The moft confiderable of thefe fin all itatcs were the Arborici IO , a Chriftian nation, 
that was firmly attached to the Chriftian religion, and theuce maintained an enmity 
againft the French, who were Pagans. But the recent conduct of Clovis and a part of 
his fubjec~ts having diminifhed their averfion, they were induced to confent to an 
alliance with him and, at length, they acknowledged him for their fovereign, and 
the two people were confolidated into one nation. The Roman garrifons, following 
the example, capitulated, and gave up all the places that were ftill in pofTemon of the 
empire towards the ocean, and on the banks of the Rhine. The principal articles of the 
treaty vVere thefe — that they fhould be governc' by their own laws; that they fhould 
wear what drefs they chofe; and that, in time of war, they fhould hoift their own 
colours. This event gave rife, to the cftablifhment of the famous law called Lex 
Riparia, from the name given to thofe foldiers, or people, who guarded or inhabited 
the banks of the Maefe and the Rhine, and probably the fea-fhore. By this law, 
which bears a great refemblance to the Salic law, it is ordained that every Riparius 
fliall be treated as a Frenchman. It betrays veftiges of fome Roman cuftoms ; and 
contains feveral articles which have a direct relation to the Chriftian religion. 

A. D. 499. ] The union of the Arborici with the French, was followed by an event, which 
Clovis with more Ikill than probity, turned greatly to his own advantage. Gondegifiljs, 

9 Hincmar, in vit. Remig. 

10 This is the nameof a people who fbimeily inhabited Zealand, a province of the Low-Countries. Some authors 
Jiavc ceonfounded them with the Taxandri, a nation that was eftablilli"d in the vicinity of Maeftricht ; while others 
jlace them between Antwerp and the Maefe. 

ji rocop. I. i. de Bello Goth 
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and his brother Gcndebald, reigned jointly over the Burgundians ; but a jealoufy arifing 
between them, the former entered fecretly into a league with the French monarch, who 
promifed to affift him with his forces 12 . Circumftances were extremely favourable for 
concealing the preparations that were going forward in France. The revolt of the 
inhabitants of Verdun furnifhed a pretext for the collection of troops, whom Clovis led 
againft the rebels, [A. D. 500] ; but his wrath being appeafed by the folicitation of a 
priefr, named Eufpicius, he pardoned thofe whom he came to chafiife, and immediately 
directed his march towards Burgundy, where an action enfued on the banks of the 
fmall river Oufche. The victory was foon decided ; Gondebald, being deceived by 
the treachery of his faithlefs brother, fled, with the fmall remains of his army, to 
Avignon, whither he was purfued and befieged by the victorious troops. Endued with 
a wonderful prefence of mind, that no calamity could deflroy; and a fertility of mental 
refourccs, that no complication of misfortunes could exhaufl ; he had the addrefs to 
form a treaty with Clovis, by which he agreed to leave Gondegifilis in pofleflion of 
"Vienne, and of fome other places which he had reduced. But, no fooner were the 
French departed than, thinking himfelf juftified by the former treachery of his brother, 
in the violation of his prefent engagements, he declared war againft him j took Vienne 
by furprize ; and, purfuing Gondegifilis to the foot of the altar, whither he liad fled 
for refuge, put an end to his exiflence. 

A. D. 501.] Clovis was, at this time, employed in the reduction of the Armorician '-' 
towns ; but, having in vain attempted to fubdue them by arms, he at length acquired them 
by negotiation A treaty was concluded, by which it was flipulated that the Britons 
fhould have no more kings, but only counts, or dukes, dependent on the French 
monarch's. There are fome writers 15 , who pretend that the .French army took 
Vannes, and that this exploit paved the way for the conqueft of all Brittany. Be 
that as it may, Clovis had no fooner determined that important bufinefs, than he 
renewed, in concert with Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, the war againft 
/Gondebald. 

• 

11 Greg. Tur.l.ii.c. 3 ». Ceft.Francc.i6. Fredcrig. Epit.c. ». 13 This is the name which the ancient* 
gave to Little Brittany, which is now a province of France : it fignifies, in the old Gaulic 1-nguag*, " on the borders 
•of the fca, or fea coaft." It is, in fafl, furrounded on three fides by the fea ; on the north by the Englifh channel, 
on .he weft by the main ocean, and on the footh by the great gulph of France. It was formerly inhabited by the 
Nanneti, the Rhedones, the Diablinti, Ambiliati, Veneti, Oftfimians, and Curiofoliti ; thefe people were p ■wtrful 
from the extent of their commerce, and formed a kind of republic within themfelves. The tyrant Maxitnus a ban- 
doned them to the Britons, as an acknowledgment for the fervices they had rendered him againft Gratian and The 
^•dofius. It was from thefe new feitlers that it received the name of Briitany, in ead of Armorica. 

Com. on the word Armoricj ; and Baudrun on the word Brittany. 
»4 Greg. Tur. de Mart. I. iv. ,5. Idem. 1. iv. c. 4, 16 E £ inard in Anna). Aimoin, 1. iv. Procon. 1 *iv 
*i«l» Bello Gothic. 
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A. D. 502.] The king of Burgundy had had fufhcient time to make the neceffary 
preparations for a vigorous defence. His firft care was to conciliate the affections of 
his fubjects, by an uniform difplay of mildnefs and moderation. With this view, too, 
lie publifhed the famous ordinance, called, after him, the Gcmbetian Law; the chief 
purport of which was to enfure the felicity of his people : it particularly forbids to 
moleft or maltreat fuch of the Gauls as may be fettled in. any part of Burgundy' 7 . 
The forty-fifth article allows the liberty of an appeal to finglc combat, to thofe who- 
may be indifpofed to abide by an oath. After thefe preparations, Gondebald advanced 
againft the French, [A. D. 503.] whole junction with the Vifigoths, he was 
anxious to prevent. But his fuccefs was not anfwerable to his efforts ; his army being 
cut in pieces, and his kingdom reduced. It was, however, reftored to him ; but for 
what reafon is not known. Some authors have afferted, that the Burgundian prince 
became tributary to Clovis; that he even attached himfelf to his pjerfon, and accepted 
an office in his houfhold. This opinion is founded on a paffage in bifliop Avitus, 
where it is faid that Gondebald was either a. foldiex, or knight, in the fervice of the 
French king 13 . 

A.D.507.] The conqueft ofBrittany was foon followed by that of the kingdom of the- 
Vifigoths. Before the French fct out on this expedition they made a vow not to fhave- 
themfelves till they had fubdned their enemies ' 9 . Vows of this kind were very common 
among the ancient Franks 20 . Every account, and every occurrence, prior to the victory 
of Clovis over Alaric, are interfperfed with marvellous legends, and wonderful incidents. 
It was the cultom of thofe times to draw an omen from the verfe that was chaunting 
when a perfon entered the church. The king's envoys, at their entrance into the 
church of Saint Martin, heard thefe words from the Pfalms — " Thou haft endued me 
" with ftrength for the wars ; thou haft Supplanted thofe that had rifen up againft me ; 
** thou haft put my enemies to flight, and haft exterminated thofe that hated me." 
This fortunate prognoftic was confirmed on the banks of the Vienne. The army was 
at a lofs where to pafs that river, when a hind plunged into the ftream in fight of the 
whole camp, and fhewed them a- ford, which ftill retains the name of the pajfage of the 
hind. A third prodigy, ftill more wonderful, difpelled every doubt, and allured them 
that their expedition could not fail to prove fuccefsful. A fire was feen in the air, 
which appeared to arife from above the church of Saint Hilary; and, after hovering 
over the camp, it fettled on Clovis's tent, and there evaporated. In a more enlightened 
age it would have been confidered as a mere Aurora Borealis ; but at that time it was 
regarded as a prodigy portending the moft fplendid triumphs. 

17 Lex. Burg. Tit. 45. 18 In E/ut. ii CloJovic. 19 Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 37. zo Roric.l.iv. 

Geft. Franc, c. 17. Almoin, 1. I. 
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The twa armies met in the plains of Vouille, near Poitiers 11 . 5con after the 
battle began, the monarchs of either nation, perceiving each other, ruflied forward 
at the lame inftant, and engaged in fingle combat; when the fuperior ftrength 
or ikill of Clovis decided the victory in his favour: he difmounted his adverfary, 
and flew him on the fpot. Nothing now remained, to impede the progrefs of the 
conqueror; who extended his empire from the banks of the Loire to the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

A. D. 508.] It was on hi« return from this expedition that he received, at the city 
of Tours, the ambaiTadors of Anaftafius, emperor of the eaft, who fent him the title 
and infignia of a patrician and conful, and conferred on him the dignified appellation 
of Auguft 22 . Clovis gave a great feaft on this occafion ; at which he appeared on 
horfeback, with the crown on his head, and arrayed in imperial purple ; he threw a 
quantity of money among the people, and from that time afTumed the title ot Augufl, 
an appellation ever dear and venerable to the Gauls, from their long connection with 
the Romans. The new patrician, after difmifling the ambafladors, returned to Paris, 
which he made the capital of his empire ; and fixed his refidence in a palace, in the 
fbuthern part of the city, which had formerly been inhabited by the emperors Julian 
and Valentinian the Firft. Succefs had hitherto attended all the plans of Clovis; and, 
allowing for the ferocious and martial fpirit which then prevailed, tie had preferved his 
fame from any material pollution ; but his good fortune and his heroifm appear to have 
forfaken him at the fame time. 

A. D. 509, 510. ] The defeat of his troops at Aries, though followed by an ad- 
vantageous peace, irritated his temper ; and the latter part of his life was marked by 
fanguinary deeds, that merit the fevereft reprobation 23 . The cruelties he exercifed 
againft the princes of his family, whofe territories he invaded, cannot fail to excite 
horror. The death of Sigebert, king of Cologne, and his fon Clodoric, who loft their 
lives through his intrigues ; the fate of Cararic, king of the Morini 2 *, and his ^fon, 
whom he firft ordered to be fliaved 25 , and then malTacred ; that of Ragnacharius, king 
of Cambray, and his brother Richarius, whom he killed with his own hand ; and the 

21 Procop. de Bell. Got. lfidor. Hiftor. Got. 12 Greg. Tur. 1. ii. c. 38. Geft. Franc, c. 17. 23 Greg. 
Tur. 1. ii. c. 40, 41, 42. Frederig. E pit. c. 26, 27. 

24 The dominions of thefe people, it is fuppofed, extended over that country in which are now included Bou- 
logne, St. Omer, and a great part of Artois. 

15 This is the firft inftance that occurs in the French hiftory of (having, or cutting off the hair of a prince; 
which was confidered as a proof that he refigned the fecrtre. Too many examples of this barbarous cuftoin will be 
ften in the fequel. 
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aiTamnation of Regnomer, king of Mons, and his brother, arc ads of barbarity and 
mjuftice, that muft fix an indelible ftigma on his name". 

It was, probably, with the view to wipe out the infamy incurred by the commiffion 
of fo many crimes, that he founded a great number of churches and monafteries ; a 
cuflom which was but too prevalent in thofe ages of ignorance, when all Chrtftian 
juftice was fuppofed to confift in the erection of temples, and the maintenance of a 
certain number of monks, for the purp'te of prayer and meditation. It was probably 
from fimilar motives, that he convened a council of thirty-three bifhops, in the town 
of Orleans 17 , [A. D. 511.] We learn from hiftory that it was not only afTembled by 
his orders, but that he fixed on the topics of difcuflion ; and the prelates wrote to him 
to requeft his approbation of their deciiions. The moft remarkable articles that were 
palTed related to the right of afylum, or fanctuary, claimed for the churches, and the 
condefcenfion to be fhewn to heretical clerks, whole conversion fhould appear to be 
fincere. The council ordained that no one mould be admitted to holy orders without 
the permiflion of the king, or of the judge, and that no ilave fhould be allowed that 
privilege without the exprefs confent of his lord. 

The celebrated author of the chronological abridgment of the hiftory of France 49 , 
pretends, that the true principles of the regale* 9 is to be found in the acts of this 
council, the firft that was holden in Gaul, when under the dominion of the French; 
but thefe acts are now before us, and we fear not to maintain, as Pafquier has already 3 °, 
that nothing can be discovered in them which relates to that important prerogative of the 
crown: if, therefore, it be true that this privilege is coeval with the monarchy, its 
origin muft be looked for in the nature of the feudal law. The French monarchs 
have, in all ages, granted lands on the condition of military fervice, or fome other mark 
of feudal fubjection. It is evident from the teftimony of the author of the Actions of 
the Kings of France 31 ; of Rorico, the monk 31 j of archbilhop Hincmar, in his Life of 
Remigius, or Saint Remy 33 , which was taken from contemporary writers ; and ot 
Aimoin, in his Hiftory of France 34 , from the origin of the monarchy ; that Clovii 
invefted Aurelian with the lordftiip of Melun, to be holden of him in faith and homage. 

16 This multitude of petty kingdoms which fubfifted in Gaul, at the fame time as that of Clovis, form, fays an 
iUulHious academician, one of the greateft difficulties in the ancient hiltoiy of -France. Chai.tereau le Fevre, in a 
manufcri^t Work, preferved in the king's library at Paris, imputes it to the diforders which prevaile-l after the ex- 
pullion of Childe.ic, whmfuch as were fufliciently powerful took advantage of the anarchy in which the nation 
was involved, to eftablilh an independent authority. It is poflible they were founded by Clenus, brother to Clcdian. 
M. de Fonc. Meinoire de l'Academie desBelles Lettres, torn. viii. p. 470, 471. 

27 Epift. Synod. Aur. prim. ad. Reg. Clodov. 28 The Piefident Hainault. 

29 The regale, is that law which gave to the king the right of nomination to vacant bilhopticks, and of enjoying 
♦heir revenues. 

30 Recher.de la France, l.'iii.C. 35.p-*95- 3 1 Celr.Reg. Fr. c. xiii. p. 700. apwd Ducb, tom. U 32Roric. 
Mon.p.go6. 33 Vita MS. S. Rem. p.' 525. 34 Aim. 1. i, <. I. 
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The names of thefe gifts to the ibvereign have varied with the times : during the reigns . 
of the Merovingian monarchs, they were called benefices; during thofe of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, they were called fiefi\ s \ both terms, however, conveyed an id;a of 
vafTnlage, and implied an obligation of fidelity to the prince.. Thefe benefactions^ then, 
never granted but for life, reverted to the crown on the death of the poffeffors, when 
their revenues returned to the monarch, who enjoyed them till fuch time as lie granted 
a new invefiiture. This law admitted of no exception; it extended jnerally to all 
fiefs, as well ecclefiaftical as lay. It may, therefore, be juftly regarded as the foun- 
dation and bafis of the regale, which, in courfe of time, was extended to all epifcopal 
pofieffions* 

What appears merely probable at firft fight, is converted into a certainty, by an 
attentive examination of certain anecdotes of the monarchy 35 . From the will of 
Philip the Auguft, and from various ordinances of the monarch who fucceeded him 37 ,, 
it is evident that there were churches exempted from the regale. What could be the 
reafon of this exception ? It is certainly not to be found in the acts of the council of 
Orleans, which, according to the author of the Chronological Abridgment, fubjects all 
bilhopricks, generally, to this right of the crown ; nor in the protedtorfhip which the 
French monarchs exercifed over all churches indifcriminately ; nor yet in the pre- 
rogative of founders and patrons, which is common to all fovereigns, though all 
fovereigns do not enjoy the right of the regale.. It mult then be fought for in the 
nature of the pofleffions which conftituted the revenues of thofe churches. They 
were not fubject to the regale, becaufe they held no fief of the king. Thus we fee the 
ecclefiafiical fiefs, in fome of the ancient French authors, ftyled regales. They 
tell us that the bifhops of Orleans, and Auxerre, having refufed to produce the men 
they were bound to furuifh, Philip the Auguft feized their regales, that is (according 
to the explanation of Rigord,) all the pofleffions which they held of his majefty in : 
faith and homage. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this prerogative, we are aflured by Gregory 
of Tours, that the firft race of kings enjoyed it, notwithftanding the oppofition of 
many of the bifhops. Popes, Innocent the Third, Clement the Fourth, and Gregory 
the Tenth, acknowledged its validity by their bulls. The council of Lyons authorized 
it in thofe churches, where it was eftablifhed at their foundation, or by ancient 
cuftom ; but it prohibited the introduction of it in fuch as were not before fubject 
to it. 

The parliament of Paris, the fole judge of thefe matters, always maintained, that, 
the regale being a right of the crown, ought to extend to every bifhoprick in the 

35 Du Cange, on the word feudura. 36 Ordon. de. Phil, le Be), 1301. 37 Ord. de Phil, de Valois, 1434. 
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kingdom.- In 1673, Lewis the Fourteenth iffued an edict, whereby the regale was 
declared to be unalienable 3S , and univerfal throughout his dominions. This edict was 
confirmed by the parliament, and fubferibed by all the clergy, at a general aflembly, 
except the hi/hops of Aleth and Pamiers, whofe refufal was punifhed by the feizure of 
their revenues. Pope Innocent publifhed fomc bulls of excommunication in their 
favour; but the matter was accommodated under the pontificate of Innocent the 
Twelfth, and the univerfality of the regale folemnly acknowledged. 

The afTembling of the council of Orleans, was the lail remarkable event of the reign 
of Clovis, who died the fame year, at the age of forty-five, and was buried in the 
church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, which he had caufed to be built 39 . It has been 
afubjectof difpute with hiftorians, whether tbe military or the political talents of 
this prince were the mofl eminent. Gaul, fubdued by his arms, and preferved by his 
prudence, affords a proof that he was equally fkilful in the cabinet, and formidable in 
the field. Such a tribute of admiration, as a continued fcries of victories may com- 
mand, is certainly due to his conduct, at the commencement of his reign: but it is not 
fuccefs alone that can enfure the commendation of an hiftorian; it is his duty to weigh, 
with candour and impartiality, the motives that influence a monarch when he engages 
•in a war that terminates in conqueft ; and fuch an investigation induces us to condemn 
what has hitherto been confidered as a theme of applaufe, in the life of Clovis, who 
was certainly actuated by ambition, and a culpable defire of extending his dominions, 
in mod of his contefls with the neighbouring monarchs; and, when thus urged, he 
.alike dsfpifed the principles of jufiice, and the dictates of humanity. If then we are 
compelled, from thefe confiderations, to withhold that praife which has been too pro- 
rfufely bellowed on the former part of his reign, what terms of cenfure, fufficiently 
ftrong, can we employ, to mark our deteftation of its conclufion, which exhibits a 
difgufting fcene of violence and cruelty ? His injuftice and barbarity are, unfortu- 
nately, but too confpicuous ; and his conduct, in particular to the princes his kinfmen, 
finks the hero in the ufurper. 

38 Charles the Seventh, and moll of his fucceffbrs, had granted the revenues arifing from the regale to the holy ' 
chapel, at Paris ; but Lewis the Thirtecn.h took them again, and gave, in exchange, the abbey of St. Nicaife, a'. 

-P. heims. 

39 Greg. Tur. Ae glor. confefs. c.71 : 
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CLOVIS left four fobs, who divided the kingdom into four equal parts, and^ 
then drew lots for them. Thierri, though fprung from a concubine, was king of 
Metz ; Clodomir was king of Orleans ; Childebert, of Paris ; and Clotaire of SohTons. 
The precife limits of their refpedtive dominions have not been marked by hiftorians 
but from circumftances it may be collected that the kingdom of Metz comprehended 
the country of the Albigenfes, Rouergue, Auvergne, all the frontiers of Provence and 
Languedoc, Champagne, the three bifhopricks, Luxembourg, Alface, the electorates 
of Treves, Mayence, and Cologne, and the whole of ancient France, as far as Weft- 
phalia ; that of Paris extended along the fea-coaft from Picardy to the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains. Beauce, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, formed that of Orleans. The 
kingdom of Soiffons was lefs extenfive j it was fituated between Champagne, the Ifle of 
France, Normandy, the ocean, and the Scheld. But, though thefe four ftates were 
governed by different princes, independent on each other 3 , they were all lubjeft to the 
fame laws, and formed but one monarchical body. The nobles of the foUr kingdoms 
aflembled together, from time to time, in the fame place, where they fettled the general 
affairs of the nation, and decided fuch law-fuits as concerned the empire, either by the 
importance of the object of difpute, or by the quality of the parties. 

1 Childebert was but the third for. of Clovis : b-r as Paris is become the capital of the French empire, it hai bee» 
ufual only to rank fuch as hare reigned in that city among the kings of France ; and to this cuftom we mail conform 
throughout the prefrnt work. 

2 Greg Tur. 1. iii. c. 2. Frederig. c. 30. Geft. Franc, c. 10. 

3 This div fion of the kingdom of Clovis, gave rife to a new divifion of the kingdom of France. They gave the 
nameot Auftrafia to that part of it which is fituated towards the eafl, between the Rhine, the Maef«, and the Mofelle. 
And the pait which liei to the weft, between the Macfe and the Loire, and etteuJs to the ocean, was called Neuftria. ' 
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A. D. 519.] The firft years of the reign of thefe princes were neither difturbcd by 
foreign war or domeftic commotion. France enjoyed the moft profound peace *, 
when Cochiliac, who pretended to be defcended from Clodion, made incurfions upon 
the territories of the king of Auftrafia. Thierri was obliged to fend a confiderable 
army againft him, the command of which he gave to his fon Thcodebert. This young 
hero overtook the Danifh prince juft as he was going to embark his forces, which he 
attacked and overcame, and flew their leader with his own hand. It appears from the 
accounts of tbofe times, that fo early as this period France had a navy, fince we are 
•told that the French fleet took that of the Danes, got pofleffion of a confiderable booty, 
and releafed all the French prifoners. This expedition was fucceeded by another into 
Thuringia, where Balderic was deprived of his dominions and his life. [A. D. 520.] 
The king of Auftrafia was to have divided this conqueft with Hermenfrov, the brother 
of the deceafed monarch, at whofe inftigation he had taken up arms. — Such were the 
terms of the treaty. But the Thuringian, equally perfidious to his allies as barbarous 
to his brother, violated his engagement. Thierri difguifed his refentment, and deferred 
his vengeance to a future opportunity. 

A. D. 523 ] The three fons of Clotildis declared war againft Sigifmond, king of 
Burgundy, who unjuftly detained the pofleflions of their mother, and after they had 
overcome him in a pitched battle, they feized his dominions 5 . Sigifmond, his wife and 
children, were delivered to Clodomir, who, notwithftanding the threats and felicitations, 
of the abbot Avitus, caufed them to be maflacred and thrown into a well — a punilhment 
that was but too frequent in thofe barharous times 6 . 

Gondemar, brother to the murdered monarch, re-entered Burgundy, and retook the king- 
dom ; when the king of Orleans, aflifted by Thierri, advanced againft him, and defeated 
his army at Veferonce, in the neighbourhood of Vienne. But his extreme eagernefs in 
purfuing the enemy carrying him too far into the country, he was furprized by a party 
of Burgundians, who attacked and flew him. The courage of the French, far from being 
damped by the death of Clodimir, was now converted into fury ; they deftroyed all 
before them, fparlng neither age nor fex, and did not leave Burgundy till they had laid 
the whole country wafte. 

Thus periflied the youthful Clodomir, in the midft of victory. Some years after, his 
three brothers, and Theodebert, his nephew, revenged his death by the conqueft of 
Burgundy, which they divided between them '. This monarchy had been founded one 

4 Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c. 7.— Geft. Franc, c-19. Fredeg. 31. 5 Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c. 6. Geft. France. 20. 

6 There are two villages of the ancient kingdom of Clodomir, where fome traces of this action are ftill prcferved—" 
Saint Sigifmond and Columelle— This laft word is fup pofed to be a corruption of Calumnia. 

7 Procop. de Bel. Goth. l.ii. c. 13. 
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hundred and twenty years at the period of its reunion to the kingdom of France 9 . The 
king of Orleans left three fons, Theodebert, Gontaire and Clodoalde". Brought up 
under the care and infpection of their virtuous grandmother, they would doubtlefs have 
enjoyed that felicity, every eflential requifite for which they polTcired, but for the cruelty 
and ambition of their. uncles. Thefe princes having, by artifice, got their nephews into 
their power, immediately threw ofF themalk of affecStion which they had hitherto worn, 
and 1'ent a fword and a pair of fciffars to Clotildis, the guardian of their youth. That 
princefs, in a tranfport of grief, inconfiderately exclaimed, that fhe would rather fee them 
committed to the earth, than fhut up in a convent. Her words were but too faithfully 
reported to Clotaire, who feizing the eldeft, then only in his eleventh year, dafhed him 
on the ground, and plunged a poniard into his breaft ; the youngeft, affrighted, threw 
himfelf at the feet of Childebert, and embracing his knees, begged hard for his life. The 
monarch was deeply affected, and could not reflrain his tears ; but Clotaire, reproaching 
him with his weaknefs, tore the child from his arms, and murdered him on the body of 
his brother. The third had the good fortune to efcape the fury of this barbarian. He 
fubmitted to have his hair cut off, and having devoted his life to the fervice of God, is, at 
prefent, invoked under the name of Saint Cloud. Though thefe events did not take 
place till fome years after the death of Clodomir, we thought it neceffary to relate them 
together, in order to prevent a future interruption in the thread of our hiftory. 

A. D. 531-] The king of Auftrafia had not forgotten the perfidy of Hermenfroy. 
Affifled by his brother Clotaire, he entered Thuringia, earned the capital by affault, and 
reduced the whole kingdom to fubjecYion 10 . Almoft every event of thefe barbarous ages is 
marked with cruelty 11 . The king of Thuringia, confiding in the promife of Thierri, 
went r to meet him at Tolbiac ; but as he was walking with him, one day, on the walls 
of the town, a perfon in the retinue of the French monarch came behind him and threw 
him over into the ditch, where he expired. Clotaire married the incomparable Rade- 
gonda, and ordered her brother to be murdered ; but he himfelf had nearly fallen a victim 
lo the jealoufy of Thierri. That prince had defired to have fome private converfation 
with him; when the king of SoilTons entered his apartment, he perceived the feet , of 
fome»foldiers who were concealed behind the tapeftry ; upon which he made a fign to 
the noblemen who attended on his perfon to follow him. Though his brother was thus 
foiled in his attempt, he betrayed no figns of confufion, but loaded him with careffes, 
and prefented him with a rich bafon — a prefent that was very common in thofe times. 
Gregory of Tours relates, that among the precious articles which Childeric fent to 

8 Bo* ancient and modern wrirers fix the foundation of this monarchy at the year 413 or 414, under Gondicarius or 
Gondiocus. The Abb* du Bos fixes its deflruition at the year 534, during the reign of Condomar ; after which it was 
fomct mes divided, between feveial of the French kings, and fometimes pofltffed by one ; and at length it was divided 

into two or three pa.tt, each of which was honoured with the title of the kingdom of Burgundy. Vclly Greg. Tur. 

1. .i c. 18. 

9 Cefl. Ftanc. e, 14. Fred. Epitom. e. 37. ,0 Greg. Tu*. J. iii. c. 8. Geft. Franc, c. 22. ,i Fredeg. 
EpJt. c. 3a._ 
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Tiberius Conftantine, emperor of the eaft, there was a gold bafon enriched with ftones,, 
which weighed fifty pounds.. 

During thefe tranfa&ions in Thuringia, the king of Paris revenged ; the in Cults and 
cruelties committed on his After by her hufband Ainalaric 12 .. The effects of this expe- 
dition were the deliverance of Clotildis, the death of the king of the Vifigoths, and the 
capture and pillage of Narbonne, where were found feventy-two vafes of gold, which, it 
was pretended, had been taken from the temple of Solomon. As Chiidebert was going 
on this expedition 13 , a falfe report was fpread that the king of Auftrafia was killed, 
which induced him to take a different road, and direct his march to Auvergne, whofe 
inhabitants joyfully acknowledged him for their fovereign. They had foon reafon, 
however, to repent their imprudence, for the victorious Thierri entered their country 
with his troops, took pofTeffion of Clermont, ftormed the caftle of Volorre, burnt that 
of Tiern, reduced the fort of Oliergue, which was deemed impregnable, caufed Mun- 
deric 14 , the chief fupporter of the rebel party, to be affajfinated, and left, in every 
quarter, marks of the moft implacable vengeance.. 

This deftrudtive expedition, and the reconciliation of Thierri with his brothers, are 
the laft memorable actions of his reign. He died in the year 534. — There was nothing 
of mediocrity in the character of Thierri. As a king, prompt and decifi ve in all his under- 
takings; as a man, licentious and unreflrained in the gratification of his paffions — never 
did a monarch exercife authority more abfolute, never did a politician pay lefs refpedl: 
to the laws of honour and the rights of humanity- We learn, from the hiftory of this 
reign Is , that formerly the kings of France nominated to vacant bifhopricks, without 
waiting for the fuffrage of the people and the clergy. The church of Auvergne having 
chofen a fucceffbr to bifhop Euphrafius, Thierri not approving their choice, conferred 
the bifhoprick on Apollinaris, who was accordingly received and confecrated. This 
prelate too dying fome months after his promotion, the king appointed Quintin, whom 
the Arians had expelled from his fee, to fucceed him.; and the neighbouring bifhops 
affembling, inftalled him in the church at Clermont, and prefented him to the people, 
who acknowledged him for their lawful pallor. The popes had not yet arrogated to 
themfelves the right "of confirmation. The only homage paid by the prelates to the 
fovereign pontiff's, confifted in fending them a conleilion of faith, and in alking their 
communion. 

12 Procop. 1. i. de Bell. Got. 1. xii. c. a. Creg. Tur. 1. iii. c.io. 13 Idem, ibid. e. 13, 14. Fredeg. Epit. 
c. 37. Almoin, Hilt. 1. x . 

14 Munderic, who pretended to have an equal right to the kingdom with Thier.i, and to be a king like him, might 
probably, according to the conjecture of a learned academician, be a natural fon of Clovis, although that prince, for 

rcafons unnoticed in hiitory, haJ not acknowledged him as fuch M. de Fonc. Memoire de L'Academie des Belle9 

Lettres, tome viii. p. 473. 

15 Greg. Tur. 1. iii. c, 17. 
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A.D. 534.] Theoclcbcrt, the fon and fole heir of the king of Auflrafia, was in 
Auvergne during his father's illncfs; a flave to the charms of the beauteous Deuteria, 
he feemed to have forgotten the reft of the world. Already had Childebert and Clotaire 
adopted meafures for difmembering the fucceflion of Thierri, and were preparing to 
enforce them 10 , when the young prince, tearing himfelf from the arms of his miftrefs, 
haftened to Metz, and by fhewing himfelf to his fubje&s, defeated the perfidious 
fchemes of his uncles. But the commencement of a reign, in many refpects glorious, 
was dilhonoured by an a£tion of great criminality. The new monarch repudiated his 
wife, Wifigarda, in order to efpoufe Deuteria, who was alfo married. Thefe incidents 
were very common, in the early times of the monarchy; for, befides Clotaire's 
marriage with his brother's widow, that prince had three wives at the fame time, two 
of whom were fiftcrs, and he made no fcruple to marry Waldrada, his nephew's fon's 
widow' 7 . Such examples were followed by private people, who probably carried this 
Lcentioufnefs to a greater height : at leaft, we are authorized to believe fo, by one of 
the canons of the fecond council of Orleans 13 , by which a man is prohibited from mar- 
rying his mother-in-law, or father's wife. , 

A.D. 535.] The French now difcovered a new theatre for the difplay of their 
valour, beyond the Alps. — Theodat having become king of Italy, in right of his wife 
Amalafonta, had fcarcely obtained the crown when he put her to death to whom he 
was indebted for it Juftinian undertook to inflicl: vengeance on the ungrateful 
affaflin, and with this view applied for afiiftance to the French princes, with whom he 
fpeedily concluded a treaty. The Oftrogoths, however, found means to detach them 
from this new alliance, by ceding to them Provence and a part of the Alps. But this 
fecond treaty was no better obferved than the firft. The year following, Theodebert 
appeared in Italy at the head of a powerful army, where he firft attacked the Oftro- 
goths, and next the Romans, and having defeated both their armies, ravaged Liguria, 
facked the city of Genoa, and then returned to France, loaded with plunder ; which 
was the only advantage he derived from this inglorious expedition. 

0 

A. D*. 540.] After his return to his own dominions, he entered into a league with 
Childebert againft the king of Soiflons. Hiftorians are filent as to the caufe of this 
war ; they only tell us that Clotaire, unable, from the inferiority of his forces, to 
encounter his enemies in the open field, intrenched himfelf in the foreft of Routot, in 
the pays de Caux, with a refolution to perilh rather than yield 2 °. Already had the 
two monarchs made every neceflary preparation for forcing his intrenchments, when 
a dreadful tempeft burft over their camp. The noife of the thunder, inceflant flafhes of 
the moft vivid lightning, and fhowers of hail, mixed (according to the credulous 
hiftorians of thofe days) with Jiones, carried confirmation and difmay throughout the 

16 Greg. Tur. 1. Hi. c. ao. 17 Idem, 1. iv. e. 9. 18 Coneil. tome iv. 19 Procop. 1. i. Hift. Got. Jor- 
xwid. dc Reb. Got. ao Greg. Tur. i, iii. c. it. GeA, Franc, c. 25. 
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ranks. The confederate princes acknowledged the hand of God, and immediately 
became reconciled to Clotaire, whofe camp, we are told, the ftorm had refpected. This 
miracle was afcribed to the prayers of Saint Clotildis. 

This fame year has been fixed on as the epoch of the eftablilhment of the kingdom of 
Ivetot. It is faid 21 that Clotaire flew with his own hand, in the church of Soiffons, 
a gentleman of the name of Gautier, who was lord of that barony ; that when his 
paflion was over, he was the firft to condemn the murder he had committed, and as a 
kind of reparation for it, erected the lordfhip of Ivetot into a kingdom. But this 
ftory appears to be fabulous. The lords of Bellay, who have enjoyed that lordfhip by 
the marriage of one of their anceftors with Ifabel Chenu, acknowledge that they have 
no juft title to this pretended royalty 22 . 

After the reconciliation between the kings of Paris and Soiffons, thofe monarchs 
ioined their troops, and entering Spain, took Pampeluna, ravaged Bifcay, Arragon, 
and Catalonia, and laid fiege to Sarragofla, whofe inhabitants, in order to refcue 
themfelves from pillage, gave them the tunic of Saint Vincent the martyr 23 . This 
precious relic was depofited in the church which Childebert had built in the fuburbs of 
Paris, and to which he had given the name of Saint Croix and Saint Vincent. It is 
now called St. Germain des Pres. Such is the account given by the French authors 
of this event 24 . The Spaniards, on the contrary, affirm that the two kings were 
totally defeated before the town; that the conquerors having immediately feized the 
pafles of the Pyrenees, they muft have been taken, if the general of the Vifigoths had 
not been bribed to grant them a paflage ; and that their army was entirely cut in 
pieces. 

Italy ftill continued to be a prey to the deftru&ive flames of war. Juflinian, con- 
vinced that he fhould fail in his endeavours, if he had the French princes for his ene- 
mies, fent them a celebrated embafly, with a formal ceflion of all his rights and pre- 
tenfions to Provence 2S . He granted them the privilege of prefiding, like the Empe- 
rors, over the games which were celebrated in the amphitheatre at Aries ; and he iflued 
an edi£t, ordaining that all gold coin, coined by them, and bearing their image, fhould 
be current throughout the whole extent of the empire. This was a prerogative, that 
had conftantly been refufed even to the great king of Perfia. But all thefe advances 
proved fruitlefs : Theodebert entered into a treaty with Totila, to whom he had 
recently refufed to give his daughter in marriage, becaufe he would not fuffer her to be 
the wife of any one of inferior rank to that of a monarch. The motive of this con- 
federacy was the affumption, by Juftinian, of the pompous title of Francifcus, which 
was grofsly inconfiftent, after the numerous victories obtained by the French over the 
Roman troops 26 . 

»l Robert Gaguin, Hift. 1. ii. in vit. Clot. iz Pafquier Recherches de la France, 1. iii, Ci 7. 23 Geft. Franc, 
c. 16. S4 Ilidor. Hifp, Hift. Got. 25 Procop. 1. iii. de Bel. Got. 26 Agat. L i. 
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The king of Auftrafia undertook either to make him lofe or merit that title. He- 
began by caufing medals to be made, on which he was represented not only with all the 
marks of the imperial dignity, but with the appellation of " Lord," and " Auguft,"' 
"which were peculiar to the emperors. He next thought of engaging in his quarrel 
the Gepidi, the Lombards, and all thofe nations which fwelled the lift of Juflinian's 
conquefts. He intended to carry the war even into Thrace and Illy ria ; but thefe 
grand projects were put an end to by a fatal accident, which deprived, him of life. 

A. D. 548.] This prince, the moft accomplifiied of all the difcendants of Clovis, 
was taken off either by the fall of a tree, which wounded him mortally; or by a tedious- 
diforder which baffled the utmoft (kill of his phyficians 17 ; for hiiiorians are not agreed- 
on this point. 

Bold, hardy, and intrepid, he had fcarcely arrived at maturity, when Ire acquired, 
by a fignal victory over the Danes, the epithet Ufcful, which was ever after annexed to 
his name. Beneficent, humane, and alive to the mifcries of his people, he had nothing 
of that ferocity in his difpofition, which di (honours the memory of his grandfather, 
his father, and his uncles. Adored by his fubje&s, courted by his neighbours, and 
feared by his enemies, never did a monarch more ably maintain the dignity of his 
crown. Marius, bilhop of Laufanne, always difiinguilhed hiin by the appellation of 
the Great King of the French. 23 The memorable reply which he made to bilhop 
Didier, is particularly worthy of notice. That prelate having brought him a confider- 
able fum which had been lent from the royal treafury to the inhabitants of Verdun, 
he refufed to take it : — " We are both of us but too happy," faid he ; " you, in having 
** procured me an opportunity of doing good; and I, in not having fuflered it to efcape." 
He left but one fon, whom he had by Deuteria; he was named Theodobald or Thibaut, 
and fucceeded to the crown, without any oppofition from his uncles, which fuluciently 
proves that baftards were not then excluded the fucceflion. 

The death of the king of Auftrafia, was foon followed by that of the virtuous Clo- 
tildis; who was a model of patience, piety, and zeal: her body was conveyed to Paris, 
where it was interred by the fide of Clovis, in the church of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, now Saint Genevieve. She was afterwards canonized.- 

A. D. 549.] Theodobald had fcarcely afcended the throne when Juftinian fent 
ambafladors to a(k his alliance, and the reftitution of thofe places which his father had 
taken in Liguria, and the Venetian territories. The young monarch, in return, 
difpatched four French noblemen to the court of Constantinople, who brought this 
negociation to a happy conclufion. Peace was proclaimed between France and the 

17 Asath. 1. i. xZ Greg. Tur. l.iii. c. 36. 
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Empire, and the French remained in poffeflion of their Italian conquefts 19 . The Pope 
was treated with greater refpecl ; the Emperor left the affair of the three chapters to the 
decifion of a general council — this appellation was bellowed on the famous queftion 
which was agitated in the fixth century, relative to the condemnation of certain 
writings of Theodoret, bifhop of Cyr; a letter of Ibas, bifhop of EdefTa ; and the 
perfon and works of Theodorus, of Mopfueftia. Thefe writings are reprefented by- 
ancient authors as juft objects of fufpicion ; the two firft, becaufe they were compofed 
in favour of Neftorius, againft Cyrillus, of Alexandria ; and the laft, becaufe they were 
regarded as the fources whence all the errors of the bilhop of Byzantium were derived. 
But Theodoret and Ibas had both been acknowledged as orthodox writers by the 
council of Chalcedon, and Theodorus had been received into the bofom of the church, 
previous to his death. — Thefe confidcrations occafioned no fmall embarraflment.— 
Neverthelefs, the three chapters were condemned in the fifth general council of Con- 
ftantinople. Pope Vigilius refufed to ratify this condemnation ; but it was folemnly 
confirmed by his fuccefTor, Pelagius. Childebert confidering this ftep as an infringement 
on the authority of the council of Chalcedon, complained of it to the Pope, whom 
he obliged to fend him his confeffion of faith. This letter was fufficient to prevent the 
fchifm which was on the point of breaking forth in France, though it was inadequate 
to remove the prejudices of the nation, with regard to the prevarication of which it 
accufed the fovereign pontiff. 

A. D. 554.] The peace with the Empire was of fhort duration. The king of 
Auftrafia, in violation of the late treaty, permitted Leutharis and Bucelinus to lead 
feventy-five thoufand men to the affiftance of the Oftrogoths. Thefe generals made 
themfelves mailers of Parma, defeated a detachment of the Imperial army, under the 
command of Fulcaris, fpread devaflation around them wherever they went, and 
advanced as far as Samnium, where they divided their army into two bodies 3 °. One of 
thefe, under Leutharis, after ravaging Calabria and the neighbouring countries, perifhed 
by the plague, under the walls of Padua. The other, commanded by Bucelinus, hid 
wafte Lucania, and the country of the Brutii, and was then cut to pieces, not far from 
Capua. The Daughter, we are told, in this battle was fo dreadful, that but five 
foldiers efcaped out of an army of thirty thoufand men; the reft were all flain, or 
taken prifoners. By this defeat the French loft all the places they pofleffed in Liguria, 
and the Venetian territories; the paflage of the Alps was the only one of their con* 
quefts they were able to preferve.. 

A. D. 555.] This calamitous intelligence had fcarcely reached France, when- 
Theodobald, whofe mind was more vigorous than his body, departed this life, in the, 
feventh year of his reign. He left no children ; and, though he had two fifters 5 



19 Procop. 1. iv. de Bell Got. c. 24, *6. 30 Piocop. 1. iv. Agath. l.ii.- 
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Wifigarda and Ragni'truda, the law of the realm, fays Agathias 3t , called Childebert 
and Clotaire to fuccecd him, as his ncareft relations. This is the firft hiftorical monu- 
ment of that fundamental law which excludes females from the throne. The king of 
Paris, attacked by a violent diforder, was in no condition to enforce his right ; and 
Clotaire, taking advantage of this circumftance, gained over the nobles of Auftrafia, 
and compelled his brother to make a formal furrender of ail his pretenfions. Childebert, 
by way of revenge for this treacherous conduct, fowed confufion and difcord in the 
family of the king of Soifibns. When that monarch returned from an expedition 
againft the Saxons, he found that Chramne, the moft beloved of all his children, had 
revolted again!! him 32 . He took proper meafures for reducing him to fubmiflion ; and 
was on the point of enforcing them, when he was obliged once more to direct his arms 
againft the Saxons ; he, therefore, fent his two other fons, Caribert and Gontran, to 
attack the rebels. Thefe kings (all the children of France were then honoured with 
that title 33 ) entered Auvergnc, compelled the enemy to raife the fiege of Clermont* 
and advanced, to give them battle, as far as the Limo ufin. But a falfe report, pur- 
porting that their father was killed, made them fuddenly return towards Burgundy. 

A. D. 558. ] The return of Clotaire, and the death of his brother, put an end to 
thefe civil commotions. Chramne, deprived of his uncles fupport, implored the king's 
mercy, and was pardoned. Childebert died in the forty-feventh year of his reign ; and 
his lofs was feverely felt by every clafs of people 34 . The nobility loft a chief, the 
affability of whofe manners, and the plenitude of whofe goodnefs, captivated every 
heart ; the people had to regret an equitable fovereign, who governed them with 
wifdom and moderation ; and religion loft a protestor of unbounded zeal. A number 
of monafteries and hofpitals, built and founded with a magnificence truly royal 3S ; a 
ehnrter publiftied by his authority for the abolition of idols, and images confecrated to 
the devil, throughout his dominions ; and four councils, aflembled during his reign, and 
by his orders, one at Orleans, one at Aries, and two at Paris, are exhibited by hiftorians 
as fo many illuftrious monuments of the piety of this monarch. He is reproached, 
however, and juftly, with the death of his nephews ; but if he had ambition enough 
to project the crime, he, at leaft, had not fufficient cruelty to put it in execution. He 
was buried in the church of Saint Vincent, now Saint Germain des Pres ; where his 
tomb is ftill to be feen. 

The foundation of the church of Paris is afcribed to him 36 ; but that is a miftake. 
It is true, indeed, that he embclliflied it with glafs windows, ornaments till then 
unknown in the churches of that capital ; but he certainly did not build it. He left 
two daughters, Crotberga and Chlodofinda, who were of courfe excluded from the 
throne. 

31 C.j. 32 Greg. Tur. l.iy. c. 10, 14. Geft. Franc, c. 27. 33 Marculp. 1. i. Formul. ^ 34 Fred. 
Spit. c. 53. |5 Tom. i, Capit. Baluzli, p. S. 36 Fortunat. 1. ii, Carm. 11. 
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A. D. 560, 561, 562.] THE king of Soiflbns, now become fole monarch of alt 
France, experienced the infufficiency of power, however extend ve ; of dignity, however 
flluftrious; to fecure the mind from mortification and chagrin. This unhappy father 
was again obliged to take up arms againft that fon on whom he had, in a peculiar 
degree, beftowed his affections 1 . The Britons were defeated, their chief flain, and the 
wretched Chramne taken prifoner, and facrificed to the refentment of an offended 
parent. This punifliment was extended to his whole family ; they were all ftrangled, 
and then burnt. 

After this fatal victory, followed by fuch an act of inhumanity, Clotaire pafTed the 
remainder of his life in the deepen- melancholy. He died at Compeigne, in the fifty 
firft year of his reign * ; a reign that was marked by a feries of actions, from the con- 
templation of which humanity fhrinks with difguft : by adultery, inceft, cruelty, 
aflaffination, and every fpecies of barbarous violence. It has been remarked, that his 
death happened exactly ayear after his fon's execution, on the fame day, and at the fame 
hour. He was interred in the church of St. Medard, at Soiflbns, which he had begun, 
and which his fon Sigebert completed. He left four fons, who fucceeded to his do- 
minions: Caribert, Gontran, Chilperic, and Sigebert. He had fix wives : Ingonda and 
Aregonda, who were afters ; Chonfena, Radegonda, Gondiuca, his fifter-ia-law; and 
Waldrada, his nephew's fon's widow. 

I Geft. Franc, ci iS. Frtdeg. Epit. c. 54. 2 Manns in Chron. 
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A. Dl 562. J FRANCE was again divided into four kingdoms, whofe limits 
-were different to thofe of its former divifions. Touraine, Albigeois, and Marfeilles, 
were added to the kingdom of Paris. To that of Orleans were annexed Burgundy, 
whofe name it took, the Senonois, and a part of Champagne. Chalons upon Saone 
became the royal refidence 1 . Soiflbns was enlarged by the acquifition of the Tournefis, 
though fome writers have fuppofed that it before formed a part of that kingdom. And 
Auftrafia, by giving \lp a few provinces in Gaul, confiderably encreafed its limits iiv 
Germany, by the annexation of all Thuringia. But before the divifion was completed, 
a quarrel arofe among the children of Clotaire. Chilperic infifled on having the 
capital of the empire ; and, profiting by the abfence of his brothers, he took pofleflion 
of Braine, a country feat where his father kept all his treafures ; which he feized and 
diftributed among the leading m*n of the nation : then, placing himfelf at their head, 
he«repaired to Paris, where he compelled the inhabitants to acknowledge him for their 
fovereign. The other princes, enraged at this proceeding, laifed troops, befiegtd him 
in his new capital, obliged him to defcend from the throne he had ufurped, and forced 
him to abide by the ufualmodeof decifion, by drawing lots; which proved unfavourable 
to him. Caribert was accordingly proclaimed king of Paris; Gontran, of Burgundy ^ 
Sigebert, of Auftrafia ; and Chilperic, of Soiflbns. 

A. D. 563. J This? conteft for the fucceffion was no fooncr terminated, than tire 
iking of Auftrafia received intelligence that the Huns, an ancient people of European 
Sarmatia, and then matters of Pannonia, which from them took the name of Hungary, 
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had made incurfions Into that part of his dominions which was fituated beyond th* 
Rhine.. He immediately haftened to give them battle,, and came up with them, in 
Thuringia, where they had excited the people to revolt 1 .. A celebrated poet of thofe 
days remarks, that this young .prince placed himfelf foremoft in the ranks, and with 
his battle-axe charged the enemy with an heroic intrepidity, overthrew all that came 
in his way, and obtained a complete victory. But he was induced to conclude a peace * 
with them, on account of the news he received, that Chilperic, having got poffeffion of 
Rheims, had ravaged all the province of Champagne. He, therefore, paffed the Rhine 
with great expedition ; laid fiege to Soiffons, which he took ; made his nephew, 
Theodobert, prifoner, then overcame his brother in a pitched battle ; and, afterwards* 
through the mediation of Caribert and Gontran, rcftored, him. his dominions,, and 
his fon 3 . 

The victorious Sigebert now thought of" forming a matrimonial connection, fuitabh> 
to his birth and dignity ; with this view he fixed his eyes on Brunchaut, daughter of 
Athanagildus, king of the Vifigoths, who paffed for the moll accomplifhed princefs of 
the age. The ambaffador whom he- fervt to alk her hand, was Gogo, Mayor of tile 
Palace 4 . This is the firit time that this dignity, which, afterwards proved fo fatal to. the 
fovereign authority, is mentioned ia hiitory- The mayor was formerly what the 
grand-mafter of the king's houfhold is now ; his power was confined to the palace, 
and the domeftics attached to it. In the feq.uel, he became minifier, commander of the 
armies, chief, prince ; in fhort, king of the nation. The reiga of Sigebert the Second 
was the epoch of the elevation of this officer, and of the humiliation of majeJty. The 
propofals of the Frencli ambaffador experienced a favourable reception; the new queen 
accordingly arrived at Metz, amidft the acclamations of the people ; and the marriage 
was celebrated with all poffible magnificence. Some time after fhe abjured Arianifrn ; 
and her public reconciliation to the church crowned the happinefs of the king and 
his fubjects. 

A. D. 566.} The king of Soiffons, moved by the example of his brother, and 
determined to renounce the unfancVified pleafures of illicit amours, fent to alk the 
hand of Galfwinda,. Brunehaut's eldefV filter. But a juft knowledge of his difpofition 
excited fcruples in the mind of her father, which were not eafily removed. By dint of 
folicitation, however, he at length gave his confent ; but he firft exacted an oath from 
the ambaffadors, that no other woman mould enjoy the title and dignity of Queen, 
during the life of his daughter : this they promifed, by drawing and fluking their 
fwords ; which was cuftomary with the ancient Franks whenever they engaged them- 
selves, by oath, to obferve any promife. The new queen fet out from Toledo, loaded 
vrith riches, and arrived at Rouen in a round car of folid filver s . At that city her 

» F«tlunat. Epifc, Piflav. 1. »i. Carm. 3. 3 Greg. Tur. Ib. c. 23. 4 Gefl. Franc, c. ^x. 

5 Fortunat. 1. vi. Carm. 7. 
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new. fubjedls took the oath of fidelity to her ; either becaufe fuch was the cuftom of 
thofe times, or becaufe Athanagildus had required it in order to procure her greater 
Tefpeft from the nation. When the king married her, he fettled on her le Bordelois, 
the Limoufin, Quercy, Beam, and Bigorre. This fettlement, or gift, was called the 
Morwng Prcfcnt, Aforganegiba, or Morgangeba. The dower was fixed before the 
marriage, and the donation made the day after 6 . 

But though Chilperic entertained the greateft refpe£t for the virtue of his bride, he 
f&on permitted the flames of lawlefs love to rekindle in his bofom. The queen com- 
plained of his inconftancy to an aflembly of the ftates ; and the nation' obliged the 
king'to fwear that he would, in future, be faithful to his m arri age- vows : but a few 
days after they had exacted this oath from him, Galfwinda was found dead in her bed 7 . 
Fredegoneda, a woman of great beauty, but who was ftill more vicious than handfome, 
was fufpe&ed of her death ; and when fhe was feen to occupy the place and the throne 
of. her rival, thofe fufpicions were converted into certainty. 

Thefe alliances, fo degrading to majefty, were but too common in the family of 
Clotaire. Caribert repudiated Ingoberga to marry the daughter of an artizan ; and fhe 
was afterwards obliged to give place to her own filler Marcovcfa, who had taken the 
veil. And, laftly, Theudegilda, the daughter of a fimple fhepherd, was raifed to the 
firft throne in the empire of France. This conduct induced Germanus, bifhop of 
Paris, to excommunicate Caribert. The popes had not yet interfered in thefe delicate 
matters; each prelate had abfolute power in his own diocefe. If any oHence againft 
religion was committed, it came under the cognizance of the bifhop of the diocefe If 
any difpute arofe, on points of belief or discipline, they were determined by a national 
council, under the authority of the king 8 , and if any privileges or dilpenfations were to 
be determined, this decifion relied with the afTembly of the bifhops of the provinces. 
It was in one of thefe aflemblies, and about this time, that the abbey of St. 
Vincent, now St. Germain des Pres, was exempted from the jurifdiclion of the 
ordinary, 

Caribert reignedfix years. Gregory of Tours only fpeaks of his vices. But Fortunatus 
reprefents him as a prince of great prudence, moderation, and fuavity of manners 9 . He was 
an encourager of literature, and fpoke Latin as well as his native tongue. Zealous in his 
efforts to enforce a due obfervance of the laws, his time was wholly devoted to r>,e 
purpofe of promoting the happinefs and tranquillity of his fubjefts. Ever peaceably 
difpofed, but jealous of his power, he preferved his authority with equal dignity and 

6 Ci-eg. Tur. 1. i*. c. 10. Ducange on ihe word Morgancglba. 7 Frcdeg. F.r-it. c. 6. » Pftfi uier, Re- 
rileichesJe la France, c. 7. p. 1S3. »L.iv.cj6. 1. v. Carta iv. 
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firmnefs. Leontius, of Bourdeaux, had aflembled a council at Xaintcs at which 
Emerius, bifhop of that city, wasdepofed; but Caribert, juftly enraged at this daring 
encroachment on his prerogative, fentenced the archbifhop to pay a fine of athoufani 
pieces of gold, and his fufFragans in proportion to their revenues. 

This prince only left three daughters ; Birtha, who was married to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, and Bertfleda and Chrodielda, who took the veil, the firft at Tours, the fecond at 
Poitiers. His dominions were divided between his brothers; each of whom was anxious 
to have poffeffion of Paris; but, after much altercation, it was determined that that city 
fliould be equally fubjecl: to all three, and that neither of them fhould be permitted to 
enter it without the confent of the other two They confirmed this agreement by an 
oath ; and in cafe of violation, fubmitted themfelves to the malediction of God and the 
faints. 

M Idem. Greg. ibid. *f Grej.Tur. l/vll.c.6, 
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A.D. 567.] FRANCE Jid not long enjoy the advantages that were expefteii 
to refult from the late agreement between the three royal brothers. The death of 
Galfwinda excited a civil war * that feemed to threaten the deftru£tion of Chilperic 
Sigebert and Gontran, at the prefTmg folicitation of queen Brunehaut, entered into a 
league for the purpofe of inflicting vengeance on the affaffin of. her filler. They had 
even feized the greateft part of his' dominions* when tranquillity and concord were 
fuddenly reftored, not from motives' of affection, but intereff. It was ftipulated by 
treaty, that the king of Soiflbns mould cede to the queen of Anftralia thofe domains 
which had been given to Galfwinda for her dower, [A.D. 568.] When this difpute 
was fettled, Sigebert found himfelf obliged to take up arms againft the Huns, now the 
Hungarians, who had renewed their depredations 011 the French territories beyond the 
Rhine. The expedition proved unfortunate. The king, abandoned by his foldiers, 
was ftfrrounded by the enemy and taken prifoner. He was a prince of extraordinary 
prudence, and his perfon was peculiarly calculated to conciliate elteem ; his liberality 
overcame thofe whom his arms could not fubdue : the barbarians, won by his munifi- 
cence, reftored him to liberty, entered into an alliance with him, fwore never to moleft 
him more, and loaded him with marks of their friendfhip and kindnefs 3 . 

A. D. 569.] During thefc tranfadYions beyond the Rhine, the Lombards, who had 
recently founded a new kingdom in Italy, made an irruption into Burgundy, defeated 

1 Although Chilperic had only a part of the kingdom, and ef its metropolis, the generality of hiitoiians place him- 
among the kings of Paris, immediately after the death ef Caribert. 
* Creg, Tur. 1, ix, c. 20. 3 Id, 1. iv. c. 29. p. 337, 
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-and flew the governor, cut the army of Gontran in pieces, and repaired the Alps, 
with an immenfe booty. A thirft for plunder, joined to the impunity of their firft 
attempt, foon induced them to make a fecond incurfion into Dauphine. Mummol, the 
greateft warrior then in France, furprized them, in the vicinity of Embrun, and gained 
a complete viiStory. 

At this engagement an incident occurred which, at that time, was unexampled. 
'Salonus and Sagittarius, both of them bilhops, the firft of Embrun, the fecond of Gap, 
■changed their mitres for helmets, and charged the enemy, fword in hand, with an 
intrepidity that, in a foldier, would have excited the warmeft commendation, but which 
was univerfally blamed in a prelate. The irruption of the Lombards was followed by 
an invafion of the Saxons, who had aflifled them in the conqueft of Italy. Mummol 
■marched againft this new enemy, difperfed their army, took from them all the booty 
they had collected, and compelled them to return to their own country, which they 
were obliged to divide with the Suevi, who had taken pofleffion of it during their 
abfence. 

A. D. 570.] While Burgundy was thus harafTed by the incurfion of the barbarians, 
the king of Aunrafia, feduced by the tempting opportunity, feized the city of Aries, 
to which he had fome claims ; but it was fpeedily retaken, arid the Auftrafian army 
defeated. The conquerors then attacked Avignon, which belonged to the dominions of 
"Sigebert, but Gontran reftored it on the conclufion of a peace*. This unexpected 
accommodation was highly difagreeable to the king of Soiflbns, who profiting by their 
difpute, had' made an irruption- into the territories of Sigebert. Clovis, the youngeft of 
his ions, had reduced Tours and Poitiers, when Mummol appeared at the head of thole 
troops who had fo recently fignalized their courage againft the Lombards and Saxons. 
The mere prefence of this general fufEced to difperfe the army of Chilperic, and to 
re-evtablifh tranquillity and fubordination. They finifhed the firft campaign ; the next 
exhibited one of thofe examples of an aptitude to violate the moft facred treaties, 
which were but too common with the children of ClaviSr 

Theodebert, notwithftanding his oaths never more to bear arms againft his uncle,, 
committed depredations in Touraine, then entered Poitou, defeated the army of 
Sigebert, and, having made himfelf mafter of all the towns near the Loire, advanced 
into Quercy and the Limoufin, where he laid every thing wafte. . 

The king of Auflrafia, alarmed at the rapidity of his progrefs, brought a foreign 1 
army into France, compofed of Germans, Suevi, Bavarians,. Thuringians, and 
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Saxons 5 . Chilperic, unable to face fo> formidable a force, ami abandoned by Gon- 
rran, who at firft had joined him, retreated, and intreqched himfelf in the Chartrain,. 
from whence he fent propofals of peace to his brother.. Through the mediation of the 
French nobles, an accommodation was eft'e6ted r and the three brothers fwore to main- 
tain a perpetual amity. The German troops, who had fed themfelves with the hope 
of plundering the camp cf Chilperic, finding themfelves difappointed, began to mur- 
mur. But Sigebert, mounting hishorfe, rode along the ranks* and ordered the moit ledi- 
tious to be arrefted, and ftoned to death in fight of the whole army. This is the only 
example to be found in the French hiflory of this fpecie* of punifhment, which was- 
common among the ancient Romans* 

A.D. 575.] The king of Auftrafia had no fooncr difmifled his troops, than Chil- 
peric and his fon Theodebert again took up arms. The former entered Champagne, and 
laid the whole country wade with fire and fvvord, fpreading deftruction around him 
wherever he went. The latter marched into Aquitain, where he was killed in action 6 . 
The death of Theodebert, the reconciliation of Gontran with Sigebert, and the 
approach of the German troops, filled the court of Soiflbns with confternation and 
difmay. Chilperic fled to Tournay, where he lhut himfelf up with his wife and chil- 
dren. The Auflrafian" prince was everywhere fuccefsful; Paris, Rouen, and all the 
cities and towns belonging to his brother, fubmitted to his arms, and acknowledged his. 
authority. Inflated by fuccefs} he became deaf to the fuggeftions of pity, and deter- 
mined to punifh the treachery of his brother with death. The remonftrances of Ger- 
manus, the prayers of Radagonda, and thewilhes of the nation, all proved inadequate 
to fuperinduce the adoption of more moderate fentiments. Tournay was already 
inverted, when two ruffians, hired for the purpofe by Fredegonda, aflaflinated Sigibert 
at Vitri, whither he had repaired in. order to receive the homage of his new fubjects. 

Thus periflied, in the midft of victory, the mod: perfect monarch that had yet 
appeared on the throne of France. Generous, liberal, and beneficent, no fovereign 
ever eftablifhed a more extenlive fway over the hearts of his fubjects. Intrepid in the 
hour*>f danger, and unfhaken by adverfity, he had the art, even in captivity, to con- 
ciliate the refpect and affecYion of a conqueror, who fcarcely poflefled the appearance of 
humanity. In manners chafle, his inclinations conformed to his fituation ; and he was 
never known, like his brothers, to fix his attachment on objects the meannefs of 
whofe extraction could degrade the dignity of his rank. His reign may be juftly deno- 
minated the reign of decency and honour. 

Sigebert died in the forty-firft year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. He 
was buried in the church of Saint Medard at Soiflbns, where his figure may ftill be fcera 

5 Greg. Tur, I. iv, * Ibid. 0.51.51. Geft. Franc, 0,3*. 
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on his tomb. He is there reprefentcd with a long coat, and that fpecies of cloak which, 
the Romans called cblamys. This drefs was worn by all the children of Clovis, either 
becaufe they thought it had a more noble and majeftic appearance, or becaufethey con- 
fidered the title of " Auguft" as hereditary in their family. Be that as it may, long 
coats were, during feveral centuries, peculiar to perfons of diftinction ; they were 
generally trimmed with martin, fable, or ermine. RufFs and collars were introduceJ 
by Henry the Second; till when, mofl of the French monarchs had their necks entirely 
bare. The fhort coat, which was formerly confined to the country and the camp, 
became fafhionable during the reign of Lewis the Eleventh ; it was exploded in that of 
Lewis the Twelfth ; and renewed under Francis the Firft. The favourite drefs of 
Henry the Second, and his children, confifted of a clofe doublet, a kind of half-trowfers* 
fuch as are worn by the pages in Spain, and a lhort cloak that did not reach below the 
waift. 



The drefs of the French ladies experienced as many revolutions as that of the menj 
It does not appear that they bellowed much pains on the decoration of their perfons, 
till towards the conclufion of the ninth century. Their head-drefs was extremely 
fimple, and their linen plain, but fine. Lace was long unknown to them. Their 
gowns, which were adorned on one fide with the arms of their hufbands, and on the 
other with thofe of their own family, were made to fit fo tight, that they fhowed 
every part of the fHape, and to come fo high that they entirely covered the bofom. 
The widow's weeds greatly refembled the drefs of a modern nun. They did not 
begin to expofe their fhoulders to fight till the reign of Charles the Sixth. During 
the gallant reign of Charles the Seventh, bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings were in- 
troduced. Anne of Britanny rejected with difdain all thofe frivolous embellifhments ; 
while Catherine of Medicis was inceflantly employed in the invention of new decora- 
tions ; vanity, luxury, caprice and coquetry, at length carried them to the height 
which they have now attained. 

A. D. 576.] No revolution was ever more fudden or complete than that which 
took place on the death of Sigebert 7 . The Auftrafian army immediately raifed the 
fiege of Tournay ; all the towns that had been taken in the kingdom of SoilTons 
returned to their allegiance; Queen Brunehaut and her children were arrefted ; and 
Chilperie, after he had recovered his dominions, faw himfelf on the point of afcending 
the throne of his conqueror. Sigulphus, and feveral other of the Auftrafian nobles, 
had acknowledged him for their fovereign; and their example was followed by Sigo, the 
grand referendary — that was the title given, by the Merovingian kings, to the perfou 

7 Creg. Tur.I. t. c. r. Geft. Franc, c, 31. Fred. r. 71. 
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•who kept the great feal, difpatched letters, and fealed the public ordinances. He was 
called Chancellor, under the Carlovingian monarchs, either becaufe he drew his pen 
acrofs fuch letters as he rejected, or becaufe he affixed a feal to them, in an apartment 
that was fecured with iron bars, or chanceaux, a6 they were then called 8 . It was 
formerly but the fifth place in the kingdom 9 ; and it was not without great difficulty 
that a feat in the aflembly of the peers was allowed him in 1224; and for a long time 
he took his place in the parliament after the princes and prelates. At length he has 
become the firft officer under the crown; prefident of all the councils ; head of all the 
judges and courts of juftice; and difpenfator of all favours, abolitions, and pardons. 
He is the only man in the kingdom who does not wear mourning, and the only fubject 
who receives, vifits without returning them. 

Chilperic made his entry into Paris, accompanied by a variety of relics borne in 
proceffion. He imagined that this affectation of religious zeal would av^rt the male- 
diction to which he had fubjedted himfelf, in cafe he mould violate the treaty of 
divifion ; or, at leaft, that the credit of fo many Saints would prove fufficient to 
counterbalance the authority of Polieudtus, Hilary, and Martin, whom he had called 
to witnefs his fincerity. But his furprize and indignation were inexpreffible, when he 
learned that the fon and fole heir of Sigebert had efredted his efcape. Gondebald, one 
of the firft nobles at the court of the deceafed monarch, had releafed the infant prince 
from captivity. He was let down, from the window of his prifon, in a balket, and 
received by a trufty perfon, who delivered him fafe into the hands of the faithful 
Auftrafian, by whom he was conducted to Metz. The great men of the kingdom 
aflembled on Chriftmas day ; and Childebert, who had fcarcely attained his fixth year, 
was crowned king of Auftrafia. 

Enraged at the efcape of his prifoner, the king of Soiflbns feized the treafures of 
Sigebert, and fent Queen Brunehaut to Rouen, where he ordered her to be ftrictly 
^yarded. But what caufed the deepeft affliction to this unfortunate mother, was the 
feizurc of her daughters, Ingonda and Chlodofinda, who were conducted to Meaux. 
Chilperic next difpatched one of his generals, named Rocolene, to take pofleffion of 
Maine, and fent his fon Meroveus to reduce Poitou. The firft had orders to feize Gontran- 
Bofon, whom the king fufpected of having killed his eldeft fon, Theodebert. This officer 
had fled for refuge to the church of Saint Martin of Tours, an afylum that was more 
xefpected than any fanctuary in France. This confideration, however, was inadequate to 
jeftrain Rocolene from fulfilling the commands of his mafter; but his puniftiment for 
fuch,. a profanation of this facred place, fays Gregory of Tours, was prompt and 

* Da Tillet, p. tfi. 9 Teflereau-Grande Chancelleries. 8. 
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exemplary ,a . Stricken with a fudden terror, he was forced to retire without putting 
his projeft in execution, and died a few days after at Poitiers. Young Meroveus, lefs. 
faithful to the orders of his father, repaired to Tours* and leaving that place under 
pretence of going to Mons, where his mother Audovera refided, he took the road to 
Rouen, where bifhop Pretextatus married him to Brunehaut, whofe beauty was ftill in 
its meridian; Fortunatus, indeed, reprefents her as a fecond Venus"; and the parti- 
culars into which he enters on this fubjed, prove, either that he was not yet a bifhop, 
or that the prelates of thofe days, though irreproachable, perhaps in their manners,, 
were not very delicate in their expreffions. 



Chilperic, deeply offended at the conduct of his fon, repaired to Rouen with a deter- 
mination to punifh the new-married couple, who, alarmed at his approach, took refuge 
in the church of Saint Martin, built on the ramparts of the city. In vain were every 
artifice and every flratagem exerted to induce them to quit their afylum ; they refufed 
to leave it till they had obtained a moft folemn promife, not only that no infult nor 
injury mould be offered them, but that their marriage fnould be confirmed, in cafe the 
bifhops fhould deem it lawful. The king, after this accommodation, obliged Meroveus 
to follow him to Soiflbns, and left Brunehaut in her former prifon ; from whence, he 
foon after fent her into Auftrafia, with the princefTes her daughters.. She was no fooner 
arrived there, than fhe engaged her fon Childebert to declare war againft his uncle. 
Godin, one of the chief nobles of Auftrafia,. [A. D. 577], who had before fworn alle- 
giance to Chilperic, received orders to march to Soiflbns, for the purpofe of feizing the 
perfon of Fredegonda; but arriving a few hours too late, he was himfelf furprized, 
defeated, and {lain. This commotion being afcribed to Meroveus, they took from 
him his arms, and placed guards over him. The defeat of an army in the Limoufin 
confirmed thefe fufpicions, and entirely deprived him of his father's confidence and. 
affection. 

Gontran had joined Childebert againft the king of Soiflbns, who had fent two 
powerful armies to oppofe them, one in Saintonge, under the command of his fecond 
fon, Clovis, and the other in the Limoufin, under the conduct of general Didier 13 . 
This laft was attacked by Mummol, who gained a complete victory, after a. moft bloody 
and obftinate action, in which twenty-five thoufand of Chilperic's troops, and five 
thoufand Burgundians, were flain. Meroveus, being confidered as the author of this 
war, was made refponfible for its confequences. They cut off his hair, and, after he- 
had been difinhcrited, he was ordained prieft, and confined to a convent. But efcaping 
from his prifon, he fled to the church of Saint Martin at Tours'; and Chilperic finding 

10 Greg. Tor. 1. v. c. 1,2, 4. » L. ri. Carm. 6. " Gre°. Tur. c. 14. Geft. Franc, c. 33. 
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all his efforts to make him quit this fan&uary fruitlefs and unavailing, at length ce- 
termined to remove him by force. He wrote on this fubjea to Saint Martin, whefe 
indignation he was tearful of incurring. His letter, which was in the form of a 
confutation, was placed on the tomb of the faint; and the king— fuch was the 
ftmplicity and ignorance ef thefe times ! — h-d the precaution to fend a piece 
of plain paper with it, on which he hoped the bleffed pontiff would write his 
decffion. But the Saint did not honour him with an anfwer; and the paper being 
bund in iftktu at the expiration of. three days, the fuperftiticus monarch abandoned 
liis de-figa. 



Meroveus, on his part, implored the protection of the fame faint, againft the rage 
and machinations of his father. He conjured him to point out his fate, by fuch paffages 
of fcripture as he fhould open on by chance ; but not one of them proved favourable. 
All, fays the hiftorian from whom we take this account, foretold that he would die a 
violent death. The unhappy prince, after this fatal prediction, was a Granger to reft 
and tranquillity. A fugitive — wandering about the country — pafling from Touraine to 
Auftrafia, and from Champagne to Artois' 3 ; abandoned by his wife, whole affection for 
him was fincere, but who was totally unable to ferve him; perfecutcd by his father, and 
betrayed by the principal inhabitants of Terouane, he was at length affaffioated by feme 
people in the pay of Fredegonda. 

This queen carried her revenge ftill farther ; fhe had not forgotten the connection 
that formerly fubfifted between Pretextatus and Meroveus ; and fhe therefore undertook 
to procure the depofition of that prelate, in a council holden at Paris, in the church of 
Saint Genevieve' 4 . It is difficult to fay which was the mo ft calculated to excite 
aftonifhment ; the fituation of the king, who appeared as his accufer, or that of the 
fathers, who were greatly embarraffeu to find any caufe for reprehenfion in the conduct, 
of a hifhop, who had married an aunt to her nephew. One might be tempted to con- 
clude, either that fuch marriages 'were -not prohibited by the ancient canons, or that the 
ccAcfiaftics were perfuaded the ordinary had a right to grant difpenfations. Our 
furprize is ftill augmented when we reflect on the weakmfs of the party accufed ; who, 
at the inftigation of fome pretended friends, confeffed himfelf guilty of crimes which he 
had never committed. But our aftonifhment is' at its height, when we fee the king 
throwing himfelf at the feet of the prelates, his vaifals, to fue for the condemnation of 
one of his fubjefts. He wifhed to have his robes torn off in full council, and to have 
the maledictions, contained in the hundred and eighth Pi'alm, repeated to him ; or, at 
leaft, to have a fentence of eternal excommunication pronounced againft him. But 

n Fred. Epir. c. 78. }* Greg. Ib. c. 9. 
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none of his requefls were granted. The bifhop, however, was condemned on his own 
co/ifeffion, committed to prifon, and afterwards barriihed. On the death of Chilperic, 
he was recalled by the king of Burgundy, and reinftated in his bilhopric, in fpite of 
Fredegonda, who, in revenge, had him ftabbed in the midft of divine fervice. In confe- 
quence of this horrid attempt, all the churches in Houen were flint; the bifhops, who 
T/ere there, forbade the celebration of the holy my'fteries till fuch time as the author of 
• that l'acrilegious deed fhould be dilcovered. This is the firfl inllance of fuch an inter- 
diction in ancient days. 

But the afTafiinalion of Merovews, and the condemnation of Pretextatus, only ferved 
as a prelude to the enormities -of Fredegonda. Chilperic had one fon by. his firit wife 
iiill living; it was that fame Clovis who commanded lus father's army, in the war 

. againft the king of Auflrafia. The cruel ftep-mother refolved to facrince this prince 
to the elevation of her own children. She was firfl: d.fpoied to put her abominable 
project in execution, by the difcovery of a conlpiracy formed by Leudaftes, governor 

j .of Tours. 1 he means he employed were fo far removed from the common modes of 

.proceeding, in fuch. cafes, that they appeared to be infallible. 

A. D. 578. 579. 580, 581.] He fubomed witnefTcs to accufe Gregory of Tours of 
carrying on a correspondence with Childebert, and of having lpoken indecently of the 
amours of Fredegonda and the bifhop of Bourdcaux Is . Gregory loon cleared himfelf 
from thefe odious imputations; his.accufers, being put to the torture, contelTed that 
- this intrigue had been feigned, for the purpofe of infpiring the king with fufpicions of 
his wife's fidelity; and that the defign of. the confpirators was to affafiinate Chilperic, 
to make away with the children he had by the queen, and to place Clovis on the 
throne. Though the young prince had no concern in the confpiracy, he was greatly - 
beloved by the people, whick was alone fufficient to enfure the hatred of Frede- 
gonda. Having lately loft three children by the dyfentery, fhe bribed fome perfons to 

: fwear that Clovis had poifoned them 1 . 6 . He was accordingly feized and imprifor.ed 
in the cafile of Noify, where he was foon after murdered : his mother, Audovera, 
experienced a fimilar fate ; the facrednefs of her retreat being infufficient to preferve 
her from the rage of her alTaflins. Bafina, filler to Clovis, and daughter to the 

. reigning monarch, was firft difhonoured by infamous hirelings, and then fhut up in a 

> convent. 

! 17 The writers of thofe times tell us that thsfe cruel deeds were preceded by the 
^jmbft evident proofs of the anger of Heaven— by earthquakes, innundations, conflagra- 

Greg. Twr.l. ix. c. 31. * 6 Marins in Chron. Fred, Efic..£. 82. Id.ib. 
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tions, famine, epidemic difeafes, Jhowers of blood, and a total fubverfion of nature, which 
made flowers blow in January, and grapes ripen in December. 

While the kingdom of Soiflbns was the fcene of fuch horrid tranfadtions, the kings 
of Auftrafia and Burgundy had a meeting at Pont-Pierre, a fmall village on the Maefe, 
for the purpofe of forming an alliance both fincere and durable. 

18 Gontran, who had loft two fons, adopted Childebert, and declared him fole heir to 
his dominions. The Auftrafians, proud of this alliance, fent to demand from Chilperic 
the reftoration of thofe places which he had taken from them, particularly Poitiers, 
which he had lately feized. The ambaflador had orders, in cafe of refufal, to declare 
war againft him. His demands, howeve'r, were reje&ed, and his menaces defpifed ; 
while the court of Metz quietly put up with the infult, and took no pains to refent 
it: but it is conje&ured, and with great probability, that it inftigated Waroc, 
earl of Britanny, to refufe to pay homage to the king of Soiflbns; which refufal 
produced a bloody war, that continued for fome time : but how it terminated is not 
known. 

A. D. 584.] In the mean time, Childebert, forgetting his adopted fon, entered into 
a league with Chilperic againft the king of Burgundy. Hoftilities commenced with 
the furprize of that part of Marfeilles which had belonged to Sigebert, and which was 
now the object of contention. A c\\\\ war, which broke out at this period, in the 
kingdom of Auftrafia, prevented the young prince from extending his conquefts 
farther. Gontran profited by the occafion to make his peace with the king of Soiflbns, 
to whom he ceded Perigueux, Agen, and all the places of which he had taken poffeflion. 
But the league was foon renewed ; and a battle was fought near Melun, in which both 
parties claimed the victory. The Burgundian prince next attacked the camp of Chil- 
peric, killed a great number of his troops, and by this advantage paved the way to an 
accommodation, which was fpeedily concluded ; and the two brothers and their nephew 
fwore to obferve an eternal friendlhip for each other. 

At the conclufion of this war, the king of Spain fent ambafladors to aflt the hand of 
Riguntha, daughter to Fredegonda, for his youngeft fon, Recarede. The court of 
Soiflbns aftedted to ftart fome difficulties at firft, but the marriage was at length c6n- 
cluded. This was the laft fortunate event of the reign of Chilperic. His only fon, 
Thierri, died fuddenly foon after. Childebert and Gontran were continually at war 
with him. Compelled to fhut himfelf up in Cambray with all his treafures, he rarely 
appeared at the head of his armies, and never undertook any expedition of importance. 

« Fred. Epiti c. 78. 
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Having gone to pafs fome days at a favourite feat called Chelles, he was ftabbcd on his 
•return from the chace one evening, and expired on the fpot. It is probable the aflaffin 
was not known, as Gregory of Tours, a contemporary writer, does not mention his 
name 1 '. Fredegarius, who feems to have written merely for the purpofe of tarnifhing 
the reputation of Brunehaut, afcribes his death to that princefs 10 . An author, who 
did not write till long after this period, afTures us, on the contrary, that it proceeded 
from Fredegonda The fact, as he relates it, is this: — Chilperic, juft before he fet 
out for the chace, went to the queen's chamber, who, hearing fome one approach, 
thought it was a perfon named Landry, with whom fhe maintained a criminal intercourfe ; 
this miftake led her 'o make ufe of fome expreffions which difcovered the intrigue to 
her hufband. The king left the room abruptly, and appeared to be involved in 
thought. Fredegonda fent for her lover, whom fhe informed of what had paffed, and 
in order to elude the punifhment he was confcious of deferving, he determined to 
.murder his fovereign. 

M Thus perifhed the Nero of the French empire, which he expofed to every kind of 
calamity; the executioner of his family, which he feemed intent on exterminating ; 
and the tyrant of his fubjects, whom he fo loaded with t.ixes, that they were compelled 
to abandon their pofl'effions. Every acre of vines paid a barrel of wine ; a poll-tax 
was levied not only on every flave, but on every free perfon ; and no kind of effects 
whatever was exempt from imports. Not that thefe tributes were abfolute innovations; 
the chief part of the revenues of the firft kings of France confifting of provifions and 
effects, which were levied in the fame manner as tythes are now ; but Chilperic had 
prodigioufly augmented them. He was tyrannically avaricious of money, and often- 
tatioufly magnificent in his furniture and equipages ; voluptuous, even to debauchery, 
his incontinence knew no bounds ; and if he was faithful at laft to Fredegonda, his 
fidelity was rather the effect of fear than of duty ; fuperftitious, yet impious, he fcarcely 
believed in God, whofe milliners were to him objects of inceffant raillery, though his 
refpedt for Saint Martin, and his fear of offending him, were inexpreffibly great. Vain, 
prefumptuous, and rafh, he dared to found the depths of religious myfteries, and to 
Submit them to the feeble and inadequate ftandard of human reaibn j in confequence 
of which he had planned an edict to prohibit any diftindtion of perfons in the Trinity ; 
but the vigilant and intrepid zeal of Gregory of Tours, and of Silvius, bifhop of Albi, 
induced him, though not without great difficulty, to fupprefs it. Anxious to acquire 
the reputation of an author and a wit, he compofed fome volumes of ftupid profe, and 
fome of poetry ftill more infipid. He wanted to add all the double letters of the Greek 
alphabet to that of the French. He ordered them not only to be ufed in all new 

*9 Greg. Tur. 1. vi. c. 46. 20 Fred, eplt. c. 93. 11 Celt. Franc, c. 35. M Idem. Greg.ib. 
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publications, but to be inferted in the old. This intention was to reprefent by ons 
character what before required feveral to exprefs. The. cullom, however, ended with, 
his reign 

At the death of this prince, a finking example was exhibited of the little reliance 
to be placed by bad kings on the homage of an idolatrous court. The incenfe of 
courtiers is offered to their rank, and not to their perfons while adoration hangs on 
the lip, contempt and hatred fit enthroned on the heart. The body of Chilperic, 
forfaken by every one, would have remained on the fpot where he was killed, but for 
the interference of Ma-lulfus, bifhop of Senlis, who had it conveyed to Paris, whtre it 
was interred in the church of Saint Germain des Pres. He left but one fon, an infant 
of four months, who fucceeded him under the name of Clotaire. He had three wives j 
Audovera, whom he repudiated; Galfwinda, who was found dead in her bed; and* 
Fredegonda, who plunged him into an abyfs of crimes and enormities. 

*3 The letters he adopted were the Greek 0 forth; ^forph; ^ for ch ; £ for cf; and J,. Lt pf.. 
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A. D. 584. ] CHILDEBERT was at Meux when Chilperic was aflaffinated ; 
the prefence of fo formidable an enemy lb near to the court, ftruck the mother of 
Clotaire with terror. Shuddering at the recollection of her crimes * ; detefted by her 
fubjects, whom fhe had opprefTed without mercy ; devoid of confidence in the nobles, 
who openly cenfured her conduct ; purfued by the king of Auftrafia, who imputed the 
death of his father to her ; an object of hatred to Gontran, who dreaded her treachery ; 
and folely relying for protection upon an infant of four months, fhe fled to Paris, 
where fhe was received by the bifhop of that metropolis, who placed her in his church, 
as a retreat that would fecure her from the refentment of the two kings. It was from 
thence- that fhe wrote to the king of Burgundy, offering him the crown of Chilperic, 
entreating him to act as a father to his nephew, and affuring him that fhe was lefs 
anxious to reign than to encreafe the number of her. fubjects. This prince, touched 
with compafhon, haftened to the capital of the French empire, where he took Clotaire 
■under his protection, and openly declared himfelf in favour of Fredegonda againft 
Childebert, who in vain called on him for juftice on the aflaflin of a father, an aunt, 
an uncle, and two coufin-germans. Childebert was even forbidden to enter Paris ; one 
of his ambafTadors, who had been fo bold as to threaten Fredegonda with the law of 
retaliation, was fent back in difgrace ; and his defigns on Tours and Poitiers, which 
had. formerly belonged to his father, were fruftrated. Thofe cities, conftrained to 
vield to a fuperior force, took an oath, of fidelity to Gontran, who was- confidercd as 
guardian to the two young monarchs, and as head of the nation*. 

1 Greg. Tur. L vii, c. 4. . 
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The conduct of the Burgundian prince had a great effect on the minds of the French 
nobles. * Young Clotaire was proclaimed king of Soilfons ; and they affigned him 
a third part of the kingdom of Caribert; but took away from him Touraine, Saintdnge, 
Perigord, Agenois, the Limoufin, and Albigeois, which his father had ufurped from 
Childebert. It does not, however, appear that this young prince was mafter of 
Soiflbns ; though Gontran, in the fequel, ceded Paris to him. Fredegonda was 
declared regent — a privilege which, formerly, was always enjoyed by the queen-dow- 
agers — Brunehaut, under Childebert the Second ; Batilda, under Clotaire the Third ; 
Nantilda, under Clovis the Second; Alix of Champagne, under Philip the Auguft ; 
Blanche of Caflile, under Saint Lewis; and Louifa of Savoy, under Francis the 
Firlt ; governed the ftate with abi'olute power, during the minority or abfence of their 
royal children. This cufton has pafTed from the throne into private families; the 
French law, both old and new, gives to mothers the guardianfhip, and garde-noble of 
their children, which means, lays Pafquier 2 , the government of their perfons and 
pofleflions, whether fiefs or not. 

The power of the regent was equal to that of the king, whofe revenues he received, 
without the obligation of accounting for them. Juftice was adminiftered in his name. 
All edi£ls, grants, and patents were fealed with his own feal, when he was a prince of 
the blood, and when he was not with a feal peculiar to the regency. He difpofed of 
all offices and employments ; received homage from the vaffals of the crown ; and was 
the fovereign arbiter of peace and war. This authority appeared to be of fuch enor- 
mous extent, that Charles the Fifth undertook to reftrain it, at leaft in its duration ; 
for which purpofe he publifhed an ordinance, declaring the king to be of age at four- 
teen, inftead of twenty-two, as before. By a law of Charles the Sixth, it was enacted, 
that the heir to the crown, though au infant, fhould be proclaimed king, immediately 
after the death of his predeccifor. But the neceflny of this law is not very apparent, 
fince, notW'thftamimg the alicrtion of Velly, John the Firft, fon of Lewis Hutin, was, 
though an infant, formally proclaimed king of France and Navarre, as we fhall hereafter 
h»vc occafion to fhew. It appears, from another ordinance of Charles the Fifth, that 
the regency was fometimes diltinguilhed from the guardianfhip : it is there declared, 
that, if C'.iarles fhoulJ -lie during the minority of his fon, the duke of Anjou, his bro- 
ther, fhould be regent ot the kingdom, and the queen, with the dukes of Burgundy 
and Bourbon, fhould have the care of his children. But this edict was only tempo- 
rary , and thefe two titles, which had formerly been united, were never more feparated. 

A. D. 585.I But the oppreflive condua of Fredegonda, the indolence of Gontran, 
and the weaknefs of Childebert; had led many of the French nobles to entertain 
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thoughts of chufing a new mailer. The heads of the confpiracy were general DiJier, 
who had fo often commanded the armies of Chilperic ; Mummol, fo highly celebrated 
for his martial atchievements; and Duke Bofon, the molt artful courtier, and the moll 
deceitful man, that ever exilted 3 . The perfon they brought forward, as the inftrument 
of their defigns, was no common adventurer ; it was Gondcbald, that iilulli ious child 
of misfortune, who was very generally received as the Ion ct the firlt Clotaire. He 
had been involved in the difgraceof his mother, who placed him under the protection 
of Childebert the Firit ; and that monarch conceived fo ftrong an affection for him, 
that he even intended to adopt him ; but he had not fufiicient refolution to withftand 
the preiling folicitations of his brother, who, after he had difowned him, was contented 
with cutting off his hair. Such an inftance of moderation, in fuch a monarch as 
Clotaire, affords a ftrong preemption in favour of the pretended impoftor. The 
death of his persecutor revived the hopes of Gondebald, who experienced, from the 
new court of Paris, the fame gracious reception, and the fume bafe treachery, that he 
had met with from the old one. Being delivered by Caribert, who efteemed him, to 
Sigebert, who oppreffed him, his hair was again cut off, and he was banifhed to 
Cologne. He then fled to Italy, where he re-affuined the title of Prince of France ; and, 
having taken a wife, went from thence to Conftantinople, where he was treated with 
great refpect and attention. 

He was now recalled to France by the malcontents, who promifed to raife him to 
the throne; and, being feconded by Childebert, who fupplied him with troops to oppofe 
Gontran *, he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king, at Brive-la-Gaillarde, from whence 
he fent ambaffadors to the king of Burgundy. In order to preferve them from danger, 
he gave them wands, or holy canes, which were an effectual fecurity, among the French, 
to thofe who carried them. But they were furprized at a time when they had not thefe 
facred arms in their hands ; and the whole fecret of the confpiracy was forced from 
them by the means of torture. Childebert, apprized of a correfpondence between the, 
new monarch and fome noblemen of his court, became reconciled to his uncle, who 
once more adopted him, by fhewing him to the army, and putting a lance in his hand, 
which was the ancient mode of delignating the fucceffor to the crown. The king of 
Burgundy immediately fent a powerful army to the banks of the Garonne, under the 
command of Leudegifilis ; and on the news of its approach Gondebald retreated to- 
wards the Pyrenees, and took poffeffion of Cominges ; a place which, from the ftrength 
of its fituation, and from being well-Hocked with provifion and ammunition of all 
kinds, was in a condition to fuftain a fiege of feveral years. But this prince was ever 
doomed to be the victim of treachery : he was betrayed to the Burgundian general by 
thofe fame traitors who had proclaimed him king, and immediately put to death. His 
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hair was torn from his head, and his body ignominioufly dragged round the camp, 
where it was left to rot in the open air. The perfidious condud of the garnfon of 
Cominges foon experienced the chaftifement it deferved-they were all put to the 
fvvord— their general Mummol was aflaffinated, and bifhop Sagittarius maflacred, by 
the king's orders. Such were the viftims that were facrificed to the manes of a prince, 
who wanted neither courage nor prudence. 

Thefe horrid executions reftored tranquillity to the fubjefts of Gontran. That 
prince, before he left Paris, had eftablifhed a council of regency, to govern jointly 
with Fredegonda, whom he now began to miftruft ; and left fhe fhould acquire too 
great an influence in the capital of the French empire, he compelled her to retire to 
Vaudreuil, a royal palace, about twelve miles from Rouen. The regent, enraged at 
this divifion of her power, refolved to aflaflinate Brunehaut, with whom fhe imagined 
the plan originated, but the plot was difcovered, and the affaffin fent back with con- 
tempt to Fredegonda, who, in a tranfport of fury mingled with fhame, ordered his 
hands and feet to be cut off. She difpatched one of her chamberlains at the fame 
time, to enter into a treaty with Gondebald, whom fhe wifhed to fecure, as an instru- 
ment that might enable her to fhake off the yoke of the court of Burgundy. But 
the capture and death of that prince marred all her projects. Again reduced folely to 
rely on the protection of Gontran, fhe earneftly entreated him to Hand godfather to 
her fon ; an office, the acceptance of which was, in thofe times, regarded as the 
ftrongeft pledge of amity and affection, and the moft folemn promifc of an inviolable 
attachment. Her delay to have this ceremony performed, gave rife to fufpicions on the 
birth of the child; — the Burgundian prince, in particular, openly exprefTed his doubts i 
which coming to the ears of the queen, fhe haftened to him in alarm, and fwore that 
Clotaire was the real fon of Chilperic. She alfo made three bilhops of her acquaint- 
ance, and three hundred other witnefles, fwear the fame thing. This monarch was no 
longer permitted to doubt the truth of a fact thus folemnly attefted ; he even coin- 
cided with Fredegonda in the neceffity of deferring the ceremony, which was per- 
formed fix years after at the village of Nanterre. 

Such was the ancient mode of verifying all doubtful circumftances. The party 
accufed was not admitted to clear himfelf by oath, unlefs his oath was confirmed by 
thofe ofperfons who were either related tohim, or were of his own feet or profeflion, or, 
at leaft, who lived in his neighbourhood 5 . It was requifite that thefe witnefles fhould 
be people of irreproachable conduct, acquainted with the accufer, and, if they were 
not ecelefiaftics, refident in the place where they made their depofition. In earlier 
times they were drawn by lot: they were moftly brought forward. by the party 
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accufed — feldom by the accufer. Their number depended on circumftances — more or 
lefs were required, according to the importance of the caufe, and the merit or quality 
of the parties concerned 6 . The judge, by way of warning them to be careful in what 
they were going to depofe, either pulled them by or gave them a gentle box on the ear. 
The oath could only be adminiftered on certain days, in the morning, failing, and in 
the church, either upon the altar, the crofs, the teftament, the canon of the mafs, 
the tomb of a faint, or upon fome fhrine. The party accufed laid his hands upon that 
of the witnefs, at the time he was delivering his evidence, and protefted in a loud voice 
that he was innocent of the crimes imputed to him. This ceremony, which was pro- 
'dudlive of fo much perjury, cleared him from all further profecution. 

Gontran, on his return from Burgundy, gave orders to nffemblea council at Macon, 
with the view to procure the condemnation of thofe prelates who had efpoufed the 
•caufe of Gondebald 7 . He had already publifhed an ordinance, inflicting penalties on 
fuch of the nobles as had neglected to follow the army of Leudegifilis ; and the com- 
miflaries appointed to levy them executed their charge with the utmoft rigour. The 
ecclefiaftics too, who had omitted to fupply their ftipulated quota of men, were treated 
with equal feverity. -But there were fome prelates who had ftiewn a more evident and 
decifive partiality to the ufurper. Theodorus, who paffed for a faint, had received him 
at Marfeilles ; and at Cahors he had experienced the fame degree of favour from another 
prelate. The bifhopsof Bourdeaux, Xaintes, and Bazas, had even confecratedFauftinian, 
whom he had nominated to the brfhoprick of Acqs. Childebert interceded for Theo- 
dorus, who was.ftt at liberty, and permitted to take his feat with the reft. Fauftinian 
was depofed, but allowed to retain the rank and honours of a bifhop. It was enacted by 
the decree of the council 8 , that thofe who ordained him fhould pay him an annuity of 
a hundred crowns of gold. The prelate who received him at Cahors was excommuni- 
cated, condemned to abftinence from meat and wine for three years, and prohibited, 
during that time, from the celebration of the holy myfteries: but what appears 
ftrange is, that he was ordered to remain in his diocefe ; and, excepting the power of 
ordaining priefts, of confecrating churches, and beftowing his benediction on the holy 
chrifm, he was allowed to exercife every other part of his epifcopal functions 9 . We 
are told that a prelate had the prefumption to maintain, in the prefence of the council, 
that woman could not be. called man, which occafioned great difputes among the fathers. 
At length, however, the authority of the fcriptures, which exprefsly fay that God 
.treated man, male and female, was received as decifive. 

6 Ducang*'sGlo(Tar^ on the word Auris. 3 Greg. Tur. 1. viii. c. is. 8 Tom. i. Concil. Call. 

9 Gieg. Tur. 1. viii. c. ao. p. 401. 
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The tranquillity of France was Toon interrupted by two wars, which broke out at 
the fame time ; one in Burgundy, againft the Vifigoths; and another in Auftrafia,. 
againft the Lombards' 0 . Gontran's pretext was, to revenge the death of Hermengild, 
brother-in-law to Childebert ; but his real motive for commencing hoftilities appears 
to have been, the expulfion of the Vifigoths from France, and the extenfion of the 
limits of the French empire as far as the Pyrenees. Childebert was induced to march- 
into Italy, by the hope of refcuing Ingonda from the hands of the Imperial generals, 
into which fhe had been delivered, either for her own perfonal fafety, or as a hoflage 
for the fidelity of her hufband, Hermengild : but the progrefs both of Gontran and' 
Childebert was flow, and their fchemes proved finally unfuccefsful. 

The Bargundians, feldom fubdued, though often defeated, found themfefves reduced 
to the neceffity of entering into an accommodation with Recarede, the fon and fuccef- 
for of Leuvigild. That wife prince, who had recently abjured Arianifm, was extremely 
anxious to put an end to the war; he had offered himfelf in marriage to Chlodofindn, 
filter to the king of Auftrafia, and the match was concluded; but he neither married that 
princefs, nor Riguntha, the daughter of Chilperic, who had likewife been engaged to 
him. This laft, indeed, was actually on the road to Spain, when the death of her 
father occafioned an alteration in her fentiments and meafures". General Didier 
being difpleafed with Fredegonda, took this opportunity of infulting her, in the perfoa 
of her daughter, by feizing all the treafures which fhe had received for her dower ; 
thefe confifted of confiderable fums of money, both in gold and filver, befides fifty 
large waggons loaded with rich clothes, and other precious efFccls :" all of which Di- 
dier fecured and depofited in a fafe place. Riguntha, returning to the court of Clo- 
tairc, there led fuch a life of debauchery, that her mother ufed to correct her moft 
feverely. We are told, by the hiftorians of thofe days, that their quarrels were fome- 
times fo ferious, that they actually came to blows. One day, in particular, the queen 
pretending to give her that part of her father's treafures to which ftie was entitled, the 
princefs ftooped to take them from the trunk in which they were enclofed; when her 
mother prefled the lid down upon her head, and, but for the interference of fome perfon 
who was in an adjoining apartment, fhe mud inevitably have been facrificed to the 
fury of that pitilefs and unnatural woman. — We relate thefe circumftances merely to 
convey an idea of the ferocity of manners which obtained in the firft ages of the 
monarchy. 

The Auftrafians, in the mean time, had entered Italy; but being won by the fubmif- 
fion and the prefents of Autharis, king of the Lombards, they contented themfelves 

}o Greg. Tur. e. iS. »» Idem. I vii, e. 9. 
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■with merely palling the Alps. A fecond expedition, which they undertook foon after, 
was attended with no greater advantage. A difpute ariiing among the leaders, the 
army remained inactive, and returned to France without making afinglc attempt. The 
king of Italy, however, continued his felicitations for peace, which was at length con- 
cluded. The court of Auflrafia received his prefents, promiicd him the princefs Chlo- 
dofmda, and broke the engagement. The treaty was no fooner figned, than the French 
made a frefh irruption into Lombardy 11 : but their peihdy was juftly punifhed by the 
jnoft fignal deltat which the nation ever experienced' 2 . The Italian prince took every 
method he could devife in order to diftrefi them; lie peifuaded Garibald, Duke of Bava- 
ria, to (hake off the Auftrafian yoke ; and, to attach him the more firmly to his interefr, 
he afked his daughter, Theodelinda, in marriage. It is pretended that he accompanied 
the ambaffadors himfelf ; and that the princefs, having prefented the cup to the envoys, 
according to a cuflom that prevailed among the people over whom fhe was going to 
reign, Autharis, in returning it, preffed her hand' 3 , which made her blufh, and led her 
to fufpedl it was the king of Lombardy — who immediately confirmed her fufpicions by 
kifhng what before he had only ventured to fqueeze. This circumftance calls to our 
mind a curious article of the Salic law ' 4 , which lays, whoever Jloall kifs the hand of a free 
woman, J7)all pay a fine of fifteen fob of gold. It muft be owned, that if the prefent age 
is more poliflied than that of the ancient French legiflators, it ie neither fo refpedtfuL 
nor fo referved. 

The defeat of the French only ferved to irritate their courage. They entered into a 
league with the empire ; and Childebert fent a numerous army into Italy, divided into- 
two bodies* s : one, under the conduct of Audovald, loft time in waiting for the 
Imperial troops, in order to form the fiege of Milan' 6 ; while the other, commanded 
by Cadinus, entered the country of Trento, where they took nine or ten places of 
ftrength. They both returned with an immenfe booty, but confiderably weakened by 
diforders, proceeding from the extreme heat of the climate. This confideration, joined 
to the mediation of the king of Burgundy, and enforced by motives of policy, which 
taught to weaken and not to defiroy the Lombards, fuperinduced the conclufion of a 
peace, on the condition of receiving from the Lombards a tribute of twelve thoufand 
fols of gold' 7 , which was afterwards given up, on the payment of a ftipulated fum. 

During thefe expeditions, feveral incidents occurred in France, which give us an 
horrid idea of the manners of thofe times. Fredegonda, whofe mind was ever fertile 
in projects of cruelty, and who could always find affaffins to put them in execution, 
hired two ecclefiaftics to murder the king of Auftrafia with poifoned poniards lS . The 

11 Paul Longob. I. iii. c. 30. 11 Greg. Tur. 1. ix. c. 25. J 3 Fred. 34. »4 Lex Salic. Tit. 22. '5 Greg. 
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wretches were apprehended at Soiflons; and being put to the torture, confefled' the- 
crime they intended to commit. Even Gontran, the friend of Fredegonda, and the 
father, the guardian, the protector of her fon, was not exempt from her abominable 
machinations. As he was going into chapel one day to hear matins, he furprized an 
affaflm whom fhe had fent there to poniard him: another time, as he was going to 
receive the facrament, a man advanced towards him — but, either from remorfe of con- 
fcience, or refpecl for majefty, he let the poniard fall from his hand 19 . He was 
immediately feized, and confefTed his execrable defign ; but having been taken in a 
church, he could not be puni/hed ; — as if the right of fanctuary could be extended to 
the man who violates its facrednefs by the moft deteftable parricide !. 

The failure of fo many diabolical attempts was infufficient to deter Fredegonda from 
perfifting in her murderous efforts. Intrepid in evil, fhe appeared to acquire frefh force 
from difappointment ; and when one project was marred, another of greater importance 
was immediately formed 20 . The death of the king of Auftrafia, and his mother, was 
again refolved on ; and the fuccefs of this fcheme appeared the more infallible, as fhe 
had engaged, three of the principal nobles, at the court of Childebert, to join in its 
execution : but that prince being fo fortunate as to difcover the plot, the confpirators 
met the fate they deferved. Raucingus, who called himfelf the natural fon of Clotaire 
the Firft, was {tabbed juft as he had quitted the king's apartment, whither he had been 
fummoned on pretence of bufinefs. Urfion was flain after a bold refiftance ; and 
Berthefred, though protected by Brunehaut., was murdered in a chapel, whither he had 
fled for fhelter : the bifliop of Verdun having refufed to give xip the keys of it, the 
aflaflins, not daring to break open the doors, got upon the roof, and crufhed him to 
death with the tiles. 

vEgidius, hi mop of Rheims, was fufpecled of being an accomplice in this confpiracy 
againft Childebert ; but poffefling the arts of intrigue and perfuafion in an eminent 
degree, he acquired fuch an afcendancy over the king that he eluded the punifhment 
due to his crime 21 . He was lefs fortunate, however, in a fecond confpiracy, which 
was difcovered foon after the firft. The leaders of it were the conftable Sunegifilis ; 
the grand referendary Gallus ; and Septimina, governefs to Theodebert and Thierri. 
Their defign was either to make the king repudiate his wife Faileuba, and banifti 
Brunehaut, or elfe to poifon him , in the hope that, in the abfence of thofe princefles, 
or during the minority of the young princes, the reins of government would be entrufted 
to them. Childebert, averfe to fhedding blood, contented himfelf with depriving them 
of their places, and fending them into exile. But the conftable having accufed the 
bifhop of Rheims, ^gidius was apprehended, and committed to clofe confinement at 

»» Greg. 1. ix. c; 3. » Idem, 1. x. c. 9. « Idem, l.u.cl 38. 
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Metz. Some of the bifhops complaining of the impropriety of taking a prelate from, 
his diocefe, on the ample depohtion of a layman, the king, moved by their remon- 
ftrances, ordered him to be fent back, and at the fame time fummoned a council to 
afiemble in his capital. The culprit appearing, the letters he lpd written to Chilperic 
were produced, when his defign to murder young Childebert being fully eftablifhed 
by them, his judges, notwithstanding their difpofition to favour him, were obliged to 
pronounce the fentence of degradation ; but throwing themfelves at the king's feet, 
to beg he would fpare the life of the bifhop, they obtained what they alked; and,, 
though the crime of which he flood convicted was of the deeped dye, yet exile and, 
confifcation formed his only punifhment. 

A. D. 590.] In the mean time Waroc, Earl of Brittany, had, at the inftigation of 
Fredegonda, made incurfions into France, on the fide of Rennes and Nantes. Gontran 
fent Beppolenis and Elvacharius to oppofe him **. The firft, deceived by a traitor, 
advanced into a country full of defiles and marfhes, where he was attacked, defeated, 
and fiain : but the laft was more fuccefsful ; encouraged by an invitation from the 
inhabitants of Vannes, he marched to that city, which opened its gates at his approach. 
Waroc, alarmed at the lofs of fo important a place, went to Elvacharius, acknowledged 
himfelf as the fubjecl: and vaffal of the French monarchs, fwore eternal fidelity to 
them, and alfo bound himfelf, by oath, never more to bear arms againft the King of 
Burgundy. This oath, however, was no fooner made than broken. The fon of 
Waroc attacked the French troops, as foon as a part of them had paffed the river 
Villaine, on their return home, and throwing them into confufion, killed fome thou- 
sands, and took a great number of prifoners 23 . Elvacharius, being fufpe£led of main- 
taining a correfpondence with the Earl of Brittany, was difgraced, and received orders 
to abfent himfelf from court. 

A. D. 593. ] The war in Brittany, and the chriftening of Clotaire, were the laft 
events of importance in the reign of Gontran, who died at Chalons upon Saone, in 
the fixty-firft year of his age. The abilities of Gontran were not above mediocrity ; — 
deftitute of that vigour and firmnefs, which are effential to the enforcement of au- 
thority, his fchemes, though well conceived, were not unfrequently marred by thofe 
whom he appointed to fuperintend their execution. His difpofition was naturally 
good ; yet was it rather calculated to encourage licentioufnefs, than to command 
veneration : for though he loved his fubje£ts, he had not fufficient refolution to 
fecure them from the ©ppreflion of his minifters. He was mild, humane, and com- 
placent ; yet rather from timidity than virtue. In the moment of paffion it was dan- 
gerous to approach him ; and, in the firft tranfports of rage, he would fometimes 

11 Greg. I.x. c. 9, 12. *3 Fred, in Chron. c. 12,. 
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condemn his fubjects to death for the moft trivial offences **. One of his wives, 
being at the point of death, begged him to have two of her phyficians executed, be- 
caufe fhe imagined that their medicines had brought her into that fituation ; and 
Gontran was not only weak enough to make the promife fhe required of him, but 
cruel enough to keep it. Going through a foreft one day, he faw a wild bull juft 
killed; he charged the keeper of the foreft with the fact ; but the man accufed one of 
his chamberlains, who denied having any knowledge of it. The king ordered that 
the matter fliould be decided by fingle combat* 5 . The chamberlain, being old and infirm, 
fent one of his nephews to fight for him, who mortally wounded the accufer ; but, 
in {looping to difarm him, he killed himfelf by falling on the poniard of his adverfary. 
The death of his champion, though accidental, was regarded as the conviction of the 
chamberlain, whom the king ordered to be immediately feized, and Honed to death on 
the fpot. Such were the ideas entertained of jufiice in thofe barbarous times. The 
biographers of Gontran tell us he poffeffed a vaft fund of piety; and the aufterity of 
his life, the extent of his bounty to the poor, and his love, refpect, and protection of 
religion, the church, and its rninifters, procured him a place in the long lift of Romilh 
faints. Gregory of Tours, whofe credulity knew no bounds, fays that he performed 
miracles. 

That prelate, after fpeaking in the warmeft terms of commendation of Gontran's 
virtue, adds, that he had a concubine whofe name was Vencranda z6 . This, at firft, appears 
ftrange and inconfiftent ; but our aftonifhment ceafes, when we reflect that concubinage, 
though now a term of reproach, was then a lawful union ; which, though lefs folemn, 
was equally indiflbluble with marriage 27 . It was authorized by the civil law, when- 
ever the want of birth or fortune, in a woman, raifed a legal impediment to her 
marriage with perfons of a certain rank. Although a concubine, therefore, did not 
poflefs the fame degree of confideration in a family, with a wife of equal rank, it was 
ftill an honourable appellation 23 , very different to that of miftrefs ; and her children, 
according to the cuftom of the ancient French, were capable of inheriting whenever 
their father chofe it. This kind of alliance was, for feveral ages, regarded by the 
weftern church as a lawful connection. The firft council of Toledo 19 formally de- 
clared — that a man could only have one wife, or one concubine, whichever he preferred. — x 
Saint Ifidorus, of Seville ; the council of Rome, under Eugenius the Second 30 ; and 
another council, holden in the fame city, under Leo the Fourth, expreffed them- 
lclves in terms of a fimilar import. The fubfequent declarations of the nullity of 
luch connections, did not arife from their being confidered as illicit in themfelves, 
efpecially when the engagement was formal and perpetual, but from the numerous 

-* Greg. 1. v. c. 36. *5 Idem, 1. x. c. 10. 16 L. iv. c. 15. *7 Leg. iii. ff. de Concubin. leg. ftuprum. ft". 
ni leg. Jul. de Adulter. 18 Jacob Cuiac, de cohabit, clericor. and Malicr. *9 Can. 17. 3° Concil. Rom. Cub 
Eugen. II. c. 37. collect. Hort. part z. 
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abufes to which the want of folemnity gave birth 31 . It was for this reafon, alfo, that 
the Romans, though they conlidered the offspring of au union fo contracted as legiti- 
mate, did not grant them the right of fucceflion,. 

Gontran was fond of literature, and inafter of feveral languages. We are told that, 
at Orleans, he was harangued in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. He had three 
wives ; Veneranda, Marcatruda, and Auftregilda ; two fons, who died in their infancy; 
and two daughters, Chlodberga, and Clotilda. Some authors affirm 32 , that this 
laft furvived him, and that he left her an immenfe fortune, to difpofe of at her 
pleafure. 

Some account of the condition of the Princcffes, of the firft race, is here neceffary : 
they received the title of ghiceii 33 ; which placed them on an equality with Kings, 
without giving them anv claim to the throne, and was regarded as a prefage of their 
alliance with a -crowned head: for, under the Merovingian monarchs, there is no 
jnftance of a daughter of Fiance, who did not either lead a life of celibacy, or efpoufe 
a Sovereign Prince. Whenever their names were mentioned after their death, the 
epithet glorious, or, of happy memory, was always annexed to them ; a prerogative that 
was confined to royalty 34 . They were provided with a fuitable fubfiflence, by the 
affignment of lands, or even towns, either during the life of their father, or after his 
death ; but they only enjoyed the revenues of fuch poffeffions, which were never 
detached from the ftate. Such was the law of the realm. The deviation from this 
law, at the celebrated treaty of Andelaw, by Childebert and Gontran, where the 
former was actuated by motives of benevolence to his fifter, Clodofwinda ; and the 
latter by affection for his daughter, Clotilda, was a particular privilege that rather 
tends to confirm than fubvert it. 35 . It is even remarkable, that in the very aft which 
gave them poffefiion of the fifcal lands, it was ftipulated that they fhould only receive 
the revenues arifing from them fo long as they remained in France ; fo very careful has 
the government of France ever been to prevent the exportation of the national wealth, 
and to prevent foreign princes from acquiring rights to any part of the monarchy. 

The death of Gontran did not appear at firft to effect any material change in the 
French empire. The king of Auftrafia took poffefiion of Orleans and Burgundy with- 
out oppofition 3 *. His title to thofe territories was founded on the adoption of his 
uncle; on the famous treaty of Andelaw, by which the crown was fettled on him, in 
default of male heirs ; and, laftly, on the will of the deccafed monarch, who left him 
fole heir to all his dominions. 

3* Concil, Leolv. c. 37, ibid. "- Greg. 1. ix. c. 20. 33 IJ. 1. v. c. 50. 34 S.rm. Concil. torn. i. p. 37a. 

35 Greg. 1. \x. c, 20. 35 Id. ib. 
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Young Clotaire, at the fame time, was put in pofleflion of all his father's rights^ 
and SoifTons, which had put itfelf under the dominion of Childebert, was, neverthelefs, 
reftored to the fon of Chilperic. It is even pretended 37 that the two kings entered into 
an amicable arrangement, with refpect to their participation of the city of Paris; their 
friendfhip, however, did not laft long. 

Childebert, no longer retrained by the fear of Gontran, now gave a free vent to his 
jufb rcfentment againft the family of Chilperic. The death of a father, aflafTinated by 
the emifTaries of Fredegonda ; the danger to which he had been expofed himfelf when 
arrefted, together with the queen his mother; a thoufand perfidious attempts upon his 
life; the doubtful circumftances attending the birth of Clotaire ; ambition; intereft — 
all excited him to attack a prince, whofe death or depofition would render him fole 
monarch of France. Thus ftimulated, he raifed a powerful army, which he fent into 
the SoifTonnois, where it committed great depredations. But this was the only advan- 
tage he gained ; for Wintrion, who commanded his troops, was put to flight, after an 
obftinate engagement jS , in which more than thirty thoufand men were flain. No 
other circumftances of this memorable action are mentioned by contemporary writers ; 
nor are any further particulars of this bloody war preferved in hiftory. It appears, 
however, that the king of SoifTons loft fome part of his territories -"'. 

A.D. 594. ] The motions of the Auftrafian monarch, on the irruption of Waroc into 
the countries of Rennes and Nantes; the rapidity of his march againft that rebellious 
vafTal ; the defperate battle that was fought between the Britons and the French of the 
kingdom of Metz ; the obftinate inveteracy of the troops, which was fo great, that 
fcarcely a man furvived the action on either fide ; — all thefe circumftances tend to 
prove that that part of Chilperic's dominions had been reunited to the crown of 
Auftrafia, and that the love of glory received a powerful ftimulus from confiderations 
of intereft. 

JRe author of the book intitled, " Actions of the Kings of France " gives an 
account, not lefs fingular than particular, of the defeat of Wintrion. — Fredegonda, 
he tells us, who was never alarmed at danger however great, had no fooner learnt 
that the Auftrafians had invaded the territories of her fon, than fhe gave orders for 
aflembling the army with the utmoft expedition. Braine was appointed as the place 
of rendezvous for the troops. Sne reviewed them herfelf 40 , running through the 
ranks with her fon in her arms, and prefenting that laft relic of the family of Chil- 
peric, reminded them of the oath they had taken to defend him ; then placing herfelf 

37 Ocft.FraDC.cj6. 38 Fred, in Chron. c. 14. Paul. Diac. de Geftis Longobard. 1. iv. c. 4. 39 Fredeg. 
e.15. Aimoin, l.iii. c.83. *> Geft. Franc, c. 36. * 
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at their head, flie led them on to the enemy, whom they met at the village of Droiffi, 
•about five leagues from Soiffons. She obtained all the honour of that celebrated day, 
by means of a ftratagem, which implies almoft a total ignorance of the utility of fpies 
in thofe days. It was the cuftom, both in peace and war, to fuffer horfes to graze at 
large, with a bell tied round their necks for the conveniency of finding them again. 
The queen, therefore, ordered her cavalry to fupply themfelves with fmall bells, and 
large branches of trees in full verdure ; and, thus equipped, they advanced, during the 
night, towards the camp of Childebert. The ftratagem fucceeded, as the Auftrafians 
miftook them for the horfes that were feeding in the plain. The appearance of day 
Led them into a frefh error : they thought it was a real foreft, and did not perceive 
their miftake till Landry, who commanded under Fredegonda, had advanced fo near 
to them, that they had not time to range themfelves in order of battle : they were 
of courfe defeated, with a dreadful flaughter, and the victory of Fredegonda was. 
complete. 

But when we reflect that this child, which was carried about from rank to rank, 
was then in his tenth or eleventh year ; that no contemporary writer takes notice of 
thefe particulars, fo remarkable in their nature ; that the author, who tranfmitted them 
to polterity, did not live till a hundred and twenty years after the period in which they 
were fuppofed to have occurred; — there is every reafon to believe, that the whole ftory 
is a mere creature of the imagination, produced by a love of angularity, and adopted 
from a tafte for the marvellous. 

A. D. 595.] The victory of Droiffi was inefficient to quiet the apprehenfions of 
Fredegonda, fince Childebert itill remained matter of two thirds of the French empire : 
her chief care was to encreafe the number of his enemies. The revolt of Waroc was a 
ftroke of policy in her; and fhe now made another diverfion, at the oppofite extremity 
of the kingdom of Auftrafia, by engaging the king of the Varni to take up arms 
againft the perfecutor of his fon. The Varni were a German nation, eftablifhed on 
the £ea-coaft, at the mouth of that branch of the Rhine which formerly emptied its 
waters into the ocean ; but which now runs by Leyden, and then lofes ltfelf in the 
j'ands, at Catwick. The intrigues of Fredegonda proved the deftruction of this un- 
fortunate people 41 ; who were not only defeated by Childebert, but fo completely exter- 
minated, that their very name was extinguilhed for ever. . 

A. D. 596.] Childebert did not long furvive this victory. He died a few months 
after, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, and the twentieth of his reign 42 ; more 
regretted from the hopes which he had given rife to, than for the exploits which he had 



4» f red. c.45. 4» Fred, in Chron, c. 17. Geft. Franc, c. 3.7. 
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atchieved. His queen, Faileuba, died foon after. He had two children by her, who 
fucceeded him under the conduct of their grandmother, Brunehaut. The eldeft, 
Theodebert, was crowned king of Auftrafia ; and the youngeft, Thierri, had the king- 
dom of Burgundy ; to which were annexed Alface, Sundgaw, Turgaw, and a part of 
Champagne. In this divifion, which had been fettled by Childebert, the wifhcs of the 
inhabitants, particularly thofe of Alface, had been chiefly confulted. Their partiality 
to Thierri arofe from his having been brought up among them at a country feat called. 
Marlem. 

Thefe country-feats of the ancient kings of France, or pleafure-houfes, as they are 
generally termed, were very different from thofe which the prefent monarchs devote to 
the mere purpofe of amufement. They were rather rich farms, than regal palaces, 
at which every objedt. of convenience was to be found ; where ornament was lefs 
ffudied than utility, and where profit was more confulted than pleafure. There were 
above a hundred and fixty of thefe royal feats, in different parts of the kingdom; and 
the fovereigns pafled their lives in travelling from one to another. The villages that 
lay on the road were obliged to fupply them with carriages for their retinue ; and the 
abbies and caftles with lodging and provifion. The abbots and nobles, not content 
with entertaining them in a ftyle of fuperior magnificence, never failed to make them 
a prefent of plate at their departure. That which at firft was but a voluntary gift, 
a token of affection from the vaflal to his lord, became, in the fequel, a tribute of 
obedience. The kings, in time, grew tired of this wandering kind of life ; but they 
were determined, notwithftanding, to give up none of the prerogatives that were 
attached to it. They therefore impofed on thofe prelates and nobles, who had been 
accuftomed to receive them, a tax of agijimcnt 43 . — A truly grateful reward for their, 
hofpitality ! 

The death of Childebert occafioned a renewal of the war between the courts of 
Auftrafia and Soiflbns. Fredegonda, taking advantage of the prefent conjuncture, 
levied an army, and took pofTeffion of Paris, and of feveral other places on the banks 
of the Seine 44 . A contemporary writer obferves, that this irruption was made alter 
the manner of the barbarians, without any previous declaration of war ; which ne- 
ceffarily implies that a treaty of peace had been concluded between the two crowns, 
after the battle of Droiffi. Be that as it may, Brunehaut haftened to afTemble the 
troops of her grandchildren, and made them march, with the utmoft expedition, to 
the relief of the provinces that were attacked. The two armies met at Leucofao, 
which was fituated either in the environs of Laon, of Toul, or of Moret en Gatinois ; 
for the place is unknown at prefent, and authors are divided in opinion as to it., 

43 Ducange's gloflary, on the werd Giflum. 44 Fred, ib. 
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fitnation. The battle was fought with great obftinacy, and attended with great 
daughter on both fides. The three young kings, as we are told by hiftorians, were 
placed at the head of their refpective troops, though the oldeft of them was but in his 
thirteenth year. — Victory declared for Clotaire. 

A. D. 597.] Fredegonda had now attained the fummit of profperity ; a crown pro- 
cured by the fplendor of her charms, and preferved by the ftrength of her genius ; a 
hufband reftorcd, through her, to a throne which he had loft by his perfidy; a minority 
conducted with all the art of a confummate policy ; a regency rendered illuftrious by 
two celebrated victories ; and a new kingdom conquered and fccured to her fon : — all 
thefe achievements are unequivocal proofs of her vigour and talents ; and proved 
almoft fufficient to make her fubjects forget that fhe was ambitious, vindictive, and 
cruel ; that Ihe had facrificed to her grandeur, or to her fafety, one great king, two 
virtuous queens, two heirs apparent to the throne, and an infinite number of people of 
inferior rank. It was at this moment of triumph and exaltation, when her arms were 
crowned with victory, and her projects with fuccefs, that God called her from the 
world; as if apprehenfive that the enormity of her crimes would, in the fight of un- 
thinking mortals, be funk in the fplendour of her exploits. She was interred near 
her hufband, in the church of Saint Germain des Pres, where her tomb is ftill to be 
feen 45 . 

The death of this formidable rival, afforded leifure and opportunity to Brunehaut to 
eftablifh univerfal tranquillity throughout her dominions : fhe concluded a peace with 
the Huns, who, after the death of Childebert, had invaded the Auftrafian territories ; 
fhe renewed the ancient treaties with the king of Lombardy; and fhe engaged the 
pope to avert the difference which was likely to arife with regard to the valley of 
Aoufte, and the country of Suza, which Gontran had taken from the empire. But 
affairs of ftate did not make her forget matters of religion. The fovereign pontiff, 
apprized of the difpofition of the Englifli to liften to the doctrine of Chriftianity, 
which had been greatly encouraged by Bertha, daughter to Caribert the Firft, who had 
married Ethelbeit, king of Kent, determined to fend miffionaries to promote 
the promulgation of the gofpel. Brunehaut granted thefe miffionaries a free 
paffage through her dominions, fent f'ome French papifls, who underftood both 
Englifh and Latin, to accompany them 46 , facilitated their journey to Canterbury 
and protected them fo effectually, that, according to pope Gregory, after God, England 
is indebted to her for its converfion to Chriftianity : 

A. D. 599.] It was not long, however, before the flames of war began to rage with 
additional fury, throughout the empire of France. It is not known whether a defire 

« Geft, Franc, c. 37. 45 Bede, 1. i. c. s-, 26, *}. 
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to recover Paris, induced Theodebert and Thierri to arm ; or whether Clotaire, elated 
with fuccefs, endeavoured to extend his conquefts 47 . But it is certain, that this laft 
monarch had entered upon the territories of Burgundy, before a junction had been 
formed between the armies of the two Brothers 48 . An asStiontook place at a village, called 
by Fredegarius, Doramcllus fupcr Aroannam, now Dormeil-upon-Quefne, near Sens, 
which terminated in favour of Theodebert and Thierri. Clotaire, obliged to retreat, 
fled firft to Melun, afterwards to Paris, and then to Arelauna, now the Britifh Forefr» 
till the places he had reduced after the battle of Leucofao were retaken and facked ; 
and he was, at length, compelled to fue for peace ; which was granted him, but on very, 
hard terms. He was obliged to cede to the king of Burgundy all the towns in his pof- 
feflion, which lay between the Loire, the Seine, the fea, and the frontiers of Brittany ; 
and to the Auftrafian monarch he gave up the Duchy of Dentellenus, which comprized,, 
according to the moft probable opinion 49 , that extent of country which is fituated be- 
tween the Aifne, the Oife, the Seine and the ocean, and which nearly forms the prefent 
Ifle of France. He only preferved for himfelf twelve diftricts, between the fea, the 
Oife and the Seine ; by which means he was confidered as a prince who had been 
ftripped of his dominions and was reduced to a fimple appanage for fubfiftance. This 
concluded the fixth century in France. — The beginning of the feventh was fignalized. 
by the defeat of the Gafcons. 

A. D. 601.] That people, equally diftinguifhed for their wit and courage, had not 
yet eftablifhed thcmfelves in the province which now bears their name. They then 
refided in Navarre, in a part of Old Caftile and of Arragon so . Pampeluna and 
Calahorra were their principal cities. It was beyond the Pyrenees, therefore, that 
Theodebert and Thierri extended their incurfions. Victory followed their fieps ; the 
Gafcons were defeated, and a tribute exacted from them, 

A. D. 603.] While the kings of Burgundy and Auftrafia were thus employed, 
Clotaire, who was ever intent on revenge, made a fudden irruption into the country 
h/tween the Seine and the Loire s *. His fon Meroveus, a child of fix years, commanded 
his army, under the conduct of Landri. That general, after reducing feveral towns, 
inverted Orleans, where Bertoald, mayor of the palace of Burgundy, had taken re- 
fuge. Thierri, informed of his fituation, flew to his afliftancc, and Landri not being 
able to keep the field, retreated towards Eftampcs, with a refolution to make a ftand at 
the paflage of the river of that name. The van of Thierri's army had no fooncr palled 
the ftream, than he attacked it with determined bravery, and Bertoald, who commanded 
it, was flain, after performing prodigies of valour. But the refiftance made by this 

47 Fred, in Chron. c. 20. p. 748. « 8 Geft. Franc, g. 57. Aimoin, 1. 3. 49 Boulainv. Mem. hift. c. 1. p. iij. 

5° Fred, in Chron. c, 21. 5' Idem, c. 26. 
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gallant officer, gave the remainder of the troops an opportunity of paffing the river, and 
forming on the oppofite fide. The conteft then became too unequal to be long tup- 
ported. A dreadful carnage of the Neuftrians enfued,: the greateft part of theift 
army perifhed in the field, and the few that efcaped were indebted for their fafety to the 
precipitation with which they fled. Young Meroveus was taken prifoner ; but what 
became of him afterwards is not known, fince his name is never again mentioned 
hxhiftory. It has been fufpe&cd 52 that he. was put to death in. prifon ; but that is- a 
mere conje&ure.. 

Theodebert, in the mean time, had entered the kingdom of Soiffbns, and advanced 
towards Compiegne, where Clotaire had fixed his camp. The two main armies had 
juft formed a junction, when they received intelligence of Landri's defeat ; and the 
Neuflrian prince being now compelled to fue for peace, obtained it on reafonable 
terms. The king of Auftrafia began to entertain apprehenfions that his brother's en- 
terprifing fpirit might prove prejudicial to his. intereft, and therefore wifhed to fecure a 
friend who might protect him from dangers, that exifted but in his own imagination. 
This fpirit of miftruft, when made known to Thierri, appears to have infpiredhim with 
fimilar fentiments: hence the amity which had hitherto fubfifted between the brothers, 
being poifoned by diffidence, was fpeedily converted, into difcord. 

Protades had been recently appointed to fucceed Bertoald in the office of Mayor of the 
Palace of Burgundy. This nobleman was the mofl fupple courtier, a man of the 
greateft addrefs, and the braveft and mofl accomplifhed cavalier of the age. All that 
reafon could dictate,, or intereft fuggeft, did he exert, in order to irritate his mafter 
againft Theodebert. The peace, of Compeigne, concluded without the confent, and 
contrary to the intereft of Thierri, afforded a fubject of complaint which he did not fail 
to profit by ; and he contrived to acquire fuch an afcendancy over the mind of that 
prince, that war was declared againft the king of Auftrafia. There are fome, how- 
ever, who pretend, that this rupture proceeded from another caufe, and that Brunehaut 
was the inftrument of difcord that fet her grandchildren at variance. That vindictive 
woman, fay thefe writers 53 , had not forgotten the infult fhe had fuftained from Theo- 
debert, who expelled her from his court ; and fhe was induced to revenge it by me- 
ditating the deftruction of its author. She gave Thierri to underftand, that this 
prince, who had hitherto paffed for the fon of Childebert, was, in fact, but the fon of 
a gardener. Such, according to Fredegarius and his copyift Aimoin, was the true 
caufe of the war betweeen the two brothers. 

But the truth of this account is juftly fufpected. The very year in which it is pre- 
tended that Brunehaut was expelled from the kingdom of Auftrafia, fhe engaged the 

52 Recherches de Pafquier, 1. v. c. 23. p. 49i> S3 F"<i. in Chron. c. 19. 
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two princes to form a junction of their armies for the purpofe of oppofing Clotaire — a 
meafure which certainly implies neither hatred nor mifunderfianding. If that princefs 
had really fuftained fuch an infult, Gregory, under whofe pontificate this event is 
placed, would not have failed to write to her on the fubjec"r, either to confole her, or to 
make her confider her difgrace as a juft chaftifement inflicted by the hand of Providence. 
This pope, the firft who interfered in the affairs of France, would never have fuffered 
fuch an opportunity for the exertion of his religious zeal to efcape ; fince it is well 
known that he always conceived it to be his duty to convey inftruftion to crowned 
heads. The king of Auftrafia would doubtlefs have experienced the feverity of his 
remonftrances, on a proceeding fo cruel and unjuft. But, on the contrary, we find, 
from all the letters which he wrote at this period, that a rtrict amity fubfifted be- 
tween Theodebert and Brunehaut, and that the two courts were alike governed by the 
advice of that princefs. We might add with Pafquier 54 , that it is highly credible fhe 
never refided with Theodebert, but that, immediately after the death of Childebert, 
fhe followed Thierri into Burgundy. It was a kingdom newly acquired, and of courfe 
but indifferently fecured. It was out of the power of a child of nine years to fecure 
it ; and the prefence of Brunehaut, therefore, became a matter of neceffity. What at 
firft appears but probable, is rendered certain, when we confider the great number of 
fuperb edifices which fhe caufed to be eredted in the dominions of the young Burgun- 
dian prince. It is not known, fays the learned critic we have quoted above, that this 
queen, who is allowed by all to have poffeffed the appearance of devotion at leaft, ever 
founded a fingle church in Auftrafia; whereas, a thoufand monuments, railed for pious 
purpofes, or for public convenience, are ft ill to be found in the kingdom of Burgundy. 
The great roads and caufeways which ftill bear her name ; the monaftery of Aulnay, 
near Lyons ; the abbey of Saint Vincent, at Laon ; that of Saint Martin, at Autun ; 
the celebrated hofpital at the fame place ; with many other public works, which muft 
have required feveral years to accomplifh, began and compleated during the pontificate 
of Gregory, all feem to demonftrate, that long before her pretended exile fhe had 
fixed her refidence at the court of Thierri. 

The fuppofition with regard to Theodebert is equally deftitute of probability; — re- 
venge deferred for feven years, by an enraged woman, by a queen capable of every enor- - 
mity, by a monfter of wickednefs and cruelty, for fuch do thefe authors reprefent Brune- 
haut. This is a tale, fays Pafquier", that may be calculated to impofe on monks, who 
have taken a vow of patience, but not on people who frequent courts, much lefs on kings, 
at a time when they think themfelves grevioufly infulted. Another problem, not lefs 
difficult of folution, is the facility with which the king of Burgundy fuffered himfelf 
to be perfuaded that Theodebert was not the fon of Chilperic; a perfuafion with which, 
they tell us, he was fo ftrongly impreffed, that he took up arms in order to dethrone 
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Him. Yet war was no fooner declared than the prince, who was fo ftrongly convinced of 
the illegitimacy of the ufurper, became fuddenly reconciled to this pretended ion of a gar- 
dener. Nay, he not only concluded a peace with him, but obferved it moft religioully, 
tinder the immediate infpection, and by the direct advice, of her who is fuppofed to have- 
revealed to him the horrid fecret. Thefe are contradictions fo highly repugnant to. 
reafon and common fenfe, that they fcarcely deferve to be ferioufly confuted. 

A. D. 605.] As foon as war was refolved on, the two princes took the field. But- 
when the armies came in fight of each other, the Burgundian troops rofe up againft 
Protades, whom they juftly confidered as the author of thofe diffenfions which pre- 
vailed in the royal family. The principal leaders of the fedition were Uncelenus and 
Wulf s5 , both patricians, and both envious of the favourite. The plot was carried on 
with fo much fecrecy, that, before any thing had tranfpired, the whole army had in- 
verted the royal tent; where the minifter was playing with the king's phyfician at 
tables, that is to fay at drafts, or probably at chefs ; which game, having been invented 
in the Eaft Indies at the commencement of the fifth century, might very poffibly have 
been known in France at the beginning of the feventh, fince the French had long 
maintained a commercial intercourle with Conftantinople, between whofe inhabitants 
and the Indians an intimate connection fubfifted". The air fuddenly refounded with the 
tumultuous cries of the foldiers and their officers, who jointly demanded that the fire- 
brand which had lighted the torch of war fhould be delivered up to them. The king, 
furprized at this infolence, was going forth to reprefs it, but his guard, either from 
zeal for his perfon, or from his connection with the rebels, oppofed his paffage, under 
pretence that he could not fuffer him to expofe his life to the 1 iry of an armed multi- 
tude. He then ordered Uncelenus to carry his orders to the troops, and to make every 
man repair to his port. But that general, inftead of obeying him, told the foldiers that 
the king gave up the mayor of the palace to their difpofal. Thefe words were no 
fooner pronounced, than the royal tent was forced, and Protades dragged forth and torn 
in pieces. This event fuperinduced the conclufion of a peace, and the two armies de- 
parted without fighting. Policy required that a confpiracy of fo heinous a nature 
fhould aot pafs unpunifhed.. Uncelenus, who had mifreprefented the orders of his fove- 
reign, wa c accordingly mutilated by the amputation of a foot; a fpecies of punifhment 
then much in ufe. Wulf, who had inftigated the army to mutiny, was fentenced to 
death. The office pofTefTed by Protades was given to a Gaulic nobleman, named Claud, 
a man of great fenfe and courage. 

Some time before this rupture between the two brothers, pope Gregory died. He 
was the firft of the fovereign pontiffs who had any particular connection with the 
French kings. One of his letters to Childebert the Second contains a glorious eulogy 
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on the nation. " Your kingdom," fays Gregory s5 , " is as much above other nations, 
" as fovereigns are above other men." But this familiarity, as Pafquier remarks 59 , 
though but of fhort duration, had nearly proved fatal to the ancient liberties of the 
Gallican church. The danger he alludes to, arofe from the ambition of certain eccle- 
fiaftics. It was a cuftom that had been introduced fome years before at the court of 
Rome, to fend the pallium, or pall, to fuch prelates as the pontiffs wifhed to diftin- 
guifh. This pallium was a kind of imperial mantle, with which the Chriftian emperors 
bad decorated the bifhops, as a mark of the fpiritual authority they pofTefled over the 
church. The patriarchs of the eaft received it at the altar, during the ceremony of 
their confecration, and fent it to the metropolitans, who gave it to the bifhops of their 
provinces. It was not known in the weft, till the commencement of the fixth century. 
Cefarius of Aries was the firft prelate of the French church that wore it. It was not 
t-UL about the year eight hundred that it was fent to all metropolitans. 

The bifhops of Burgundy and Provence were led by their vanity to boaft of this 
honour 60 . Vigilius of Aries was the firft who folicited the pallium, with the confent, 
and at the recommendation of king Childebert. The pope, who acquired more than he 
gave, granted more than they afked: — " We appoint you," fays Gregory to Vigilius, 
" to reprefent us in the whole extent of the kingdom of our fon, Childebert. Should 
" any prelate be obliged to travel or to abfent himfelf from his diocefe for any length of 
" time, he muft have your previous permiilion. If any matter of confequence fliould 
** occur, or any queftion of faith arife, you will afTemble twelve bifhops to decide it. 
" But fhould it be attended with any peculiar difficulty, you'll refer it to us. We fend 
" you the pallium, but you'll only wear it in the church." This was a vifible encroach- 
ment on the power of metropolitans, to whom it affigned a head or chief, a thing till 
then unexampled. It went ftill farther — it fapped the foundation of, deftroyed and 
annihilated, the moil valuable liberties of the Gallican church, which had hitherto 
decided all queftions and all differences that had arifen within its jurifdidtion by its 
own councils, finally and without appeal. But happily this affumption of power 
proved a vain prerogative that was never exerted. We do not find that Vigilius, or 
bifffop Syagrius, who had alfo obtained the pallium, enjoyed any kind of precedency in 
the fynods that were holden in thofe days, or that they exerted a right which the fo- 
vereign pontiffs could more eafily grant than fecure. 

It was not ambition alone that infringed on the ancient prerogatives of the church; 
herefy fometimes encroached on them, and guilt often 61 . One Maximus, a Gaulic 
bifhop, is mentioned in hiftory, who retired to the court of Boniface the Firft, in order 
to obtain protection from the fentence of a council before which he had been convi&ed 
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of Manicheifm. But that wife pontiff, refpecting the rights and privileges of the 
church, refufed to take cognizance of the affair ; he only wrote to the Gaulic bifhops, 
to beg they would grant the fugitive prelate a fhort delay. This was all he obtained. 
It does not appear that Saint Brice 61 , when accufed of adultery, found greater pro- 
tection at Rome, where he refided feven years. On the death of the prelate who had 
been appointed to his fee he returned, and was eftablifhed in hisepifcopal dignity, in the 
fame manner as he had been depofed ; that is to fay, without any invefligation of the 
charge preferred againft him. Salonius and Sagittarius, two brothers, bifhops of Em- 
brun and Gap, the fhame and difgrace of the prelacy, having been depofed by a council 
holden at Lyons, they obtained permiffion from Gontran to appeal to the pope, who 
reftored them to their refpective fees. But it muft be obferved that, in this cafe,- the 
appeal was made with the exprefs confent of the French monarch. It was he who 
conducted the whole bufinefs ; who reconciled the two prelates to Victor, their 
accufer ; and who put the fentence of the fovereign pontiff in execution. The for- 
bearance of the bifhops in fo delicate a cafe is lefs to be confidered as an acquiefcence 
in the decifion of the pope, than as an act of obedience to their fovereign. If they 
fhewed their refpect for the king in fparing two criminals whom he had taken under 
his protection, they gave proofs of their firmnefs, at the fame time, by excommu- 
nicating Victor, who had been fo mean as to withdraw his accufation. 

This example, though evidently repugnant to the rights of the church, might have 
had dangerous confequences in future. This does not, however, appear to be the 
cafe 63 . Urficinus having been depofed by the fecond council of Macon, had recourfe 
to Gregory, after the death of Gontran. But that pontiff, though highly jealous of 
the authority of the Romifh church, did not dare to take cognizance of the caufe ; he 
confined himfelf fimply to interceffion. 

Simony was extremely prevalent in France at this period ; and the only arms that 
the pope employed againft a monfter, that has been fo often attacked, though never 
exterminated, were prayers, fupplications, and complaints, preferred with the greateft 
humility. But he affumed a very different tone in Sicily, Dalmatia, Sardinia, and a 
confiderable part of Africa. There he was no longer the fervant of fervants, but an 
abfolute fovereign, who, from the plenitude of his power, could unite or divide 
bifhopricks ; could appoint, depofe, or re-eftablifh titularies ; could command one to come 
to Rome to perform penance for his errors ; a fecond, to fubmit his pretenfions to the arbi- 
tration of the holy fee ; and a third he could punifh with the utmoft feverity of the ca- 
nons, if he took money for ordinations. But fuch was the opinion th»it then prevailed in 

« Saint B rice fucceeded Saint Martin in the fee of Tours, whence he was expelled on an accufation of having had 
3 child by a nun. 
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France, that the French bifliops, although devoted to the holy fee as to the centre of 
unity, were neverthelefs independent of the jurifdiction of Rome, as well in matters of. 
difcipline as in all ecclefiaftical caufes whatever* 4 .. 

A. D. 607.] It was immediately after the treaty of peace between the two crowns 
of Burgundy and Auftrafia, that Thierri, if Fredegarius may be credited, married' 
Ermemberga, daughter of Bettoric, or Vittoric, king of Spain. Brunehaut, who only 
fought, fays that author, to corrupt the manners of her grandfon, that flie might 
govern him with greater authority, prevented the confummation of this marriage by 
the moll deferrable means ; which rendered the new queen fo odious in the eyes of the 
Burgundian prince, that he fent her back to the king her father, without even reftoring 
her dower 6s . But what reliance can be placed on a fact that requires the aid of witch- 
craft to fupport it? What credit does an hiftorian deferve, who can find, in the works 
of contemporary writers, not a fingle circumftance that can tend to the confirmation of 
what he advances ? Had Spain fuftained fuch an infult, in the perfon of one of her 
princefles, flie would doubtlefs have revenged it, or, at leaft, attempted to do fo. Yet 
not a veftige of fuch a tranfaction is to be difcovered in the annals of that nation, 
which was ever fo feelingly alive to any attack on her honour. Would Jonas the 
monk, whom credulity or adulation induced wantonly to calumniate Brunehaut, have 
forgotten a circumftance fo degrading to her charader? He wrote before Fredegarius, 
and laboured under the fame prejudices as that author; like him, he willies to perfuade 
us that flie was ever anxious to prevent the king of Burgundy from forming a lawful 
connection ; yet he obferves a profound filence with regard to this pretended marriage 
which we muft, therefore, conclude to be a mere fiction. 

■w - • . • 

The name of Jonas reminds us of other fcandalous invectives, which he propagated 
againft the memory of Brunehaut and her grandfon. This hermit, too credulous for 
an hiftorian, too impaffioned for a monk, relates that Thierri had four children, not 
one of whom was born in marriage 66 . Colomban, abbot of Luxeuil, frequently ex- 
horted him to marry, but all his exhortations proved fruitlefs and unavailing. One 
day when that holy man went to vifit the queen, flie introduced the king's four fons 
to him, requefting him to give them his benediaion— " Do not imagine," replied the 
monk, « that thefe children, which are born in infamy, fliall ever wear the crown."' 
This brutal exclamation inducing the queen to withhold the provifions which flie had 
been accuftomed to fend to the convent, the zealous reformer went to complain to 
Thierri, who fent him the moft delicate viands, and wines of the moft exquifite flavour, 
all of which Columban threw away; crying out, in the ardour of his zeal, « God 
« rejects the prefents of the wicked." This pious tranfport fo alarmed Thierri and; 

* Recherche* de la France, 1. iii. c. 9. p. 200. «5 Fred, in Chron. c. 30. e« Jonas in vita. S. Colomb. c. 19. 
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Erunehaut, that they folemnly promifed to reform'; but the monarch, we are told, 
foon returned to his former courfe of life, which drew a fecond reprehenfion from 
Colomban, couched in fuch fevere terms, that Brunehaut procured a fentence of 
banifhment to be pronounced agai nil him: the abbot, however, returned to his con- 
vent, notwithftanding the king's prohibition, and did not leave it till repeatedly- 
urged by the officers, whom his fovereign had fent to enforce the execution of his 
orders 67 . 

Such is the account of Jonas, every line of which is marked by indecency, impo- 
fition, and abfurdity. It is true, that the fons of the king of Burgundy were born in 
concubinage; but we have already fhewn that this kind of connection was authorized 
not only by the laws of the church, but by thofe of the ftate. No faithful hiftorian 
would have concealed fo efl'ential a circumftance : even Fredegarius 68 , who is fome- 
times obliged to yield to the fuperior power of truth, remarks, that thefe princes had 
for their godfathers the moft pious prelates in the dominions of Thierri. Is it credible, 
then, that fo many perfonages of that defcription, compelled by their ftation to the 
repreffion of fcandal, fhould have fanctioned fuch a proceeding, by their filence, when 
a fimple monk was fo loud in his cenfuresr Is it likely that Saint Gregory, too, who 
could not poffibly be ignorant either of Thierri's conduct, or his grandmother's appro- 
bation of it, fhould have been filent on an occafion in which religion was fo deeply 
concerned? Was the facred flame of holy zeal fo totally extinguifhed in the bbfoms 
of the pope and the prelates, that not a Angle fpark was to be difcovered any where 
but in the breaft of the good abbot of Luxeuil? — But the partial panegyrift of Co- 
lomban lofes himfelf moft when he converts the moft unequivocal objects of cenfure 
into grounds for commendation — Such are the benediction which, he tells us, was fo 
brutally refufed to children whofe birth, even if illegitimate, could not exclude them 
from regeneration in Jefus Chrift ; the prefents, fo ridiculoufly thrown away; and his 
infolent affectation of contempt for the orders of his fovereign. We boldly affirm, that 
either the anecdote of Colomban's zeal, his exile, and return, is wholly fabulous; or 
that Jonas the hermit was deftitute of the virtues of meeknefs, humility, and obedi- 
ence, which are the very foul of C hriftianity. That fatirical author was not aware 
that the very circumftance which led him to reprefent Brunehaut as an implacable 
fury, woTilt'.^ufBce to prove her a princefs of the greateft moderation. The abbot's 
difobedieiice was a crime againft the ftate, and, confequently, punifhable with death; 
a fentence of baniftiment, therefore, was a proof of clemency. 

A. D. 610.] Theodebert began to be impatient at the difmemberment of his domi- 
nions, by taking from him Alface, Sundgaw, Turgaw, and a part of Champagne. He 
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had long formed a projedt for reuniting thefe territories to his crown. Brunehaut, 
ever attentive to the interefls of her grandchildren, fpared no pains to terminate a 
difference which threatened to be productive of the moft fatal confequences 6 '. Bili- 
chikla, formerly a flave belonging to that princefs, but now queen of Auftrafia, a 
woman whofe virtue was equal to her charms, had acquired a great afcendency over 
the mind of her hufband, and would have deterred him from the purfuit of hoflile 
meafures, but for the intervention of his courtiers, who breathed nothing but war. At 
this time there appeared at the court of Auftrafia, a young woman, of uncommon 
beauty, named Theudichilda ; for whom the king conceiving a violent paffion, he 
refolved to marry her; but as Bilichilda proved an obftacle to this alliance, the barbarian 
treated her as a flave over whom he enjoyed the right of life and death, and ftabbed her 
with his own hand. The Auftrafian nobles, having now no rival in the councils of 
their fovereign, eafily perfuaded him to commence hoftilities againft his brother. He 
accordingly entered Alface, which he reduced before the court of Burgundy could 
poflibly be apprized of his having taken up arms. He then wrote to Thierri, 
to propofe the fubmiflion of the queftion to an affembly of the nobles of the nation. 
A caftle, then called Saloiffa, now Seltz, between Saverne and Strafburgh, was chofen 
for the place at which the conference was to be holden. The two kings agreed to 
repair thither with a certain number of men, not exceeding ten thoufand. 

The king of Burgundy, relying on his brother's word, attended with a very 
fmall retinue. He was followed by Theodebert, whofe fuite was apparently not more 
numerous ; but the troops, which he had diftributed in different parts, fuddenly 
uniting, inverted Thierri, and preffed him fo clofely, that, in order to efcape the danger 
that threatened him, he found himfelf obliged to fign whatever his brother required. 
By this means, the Auftrafian prince remained mafter of the whole country which 
formed the object of conteftation. 

A. D. 6 1 1.] A treaty thus concluded from neceffity, was, as might eafily have been 
forefeen, foon broken from revenge. The Burgundian monarch had no fooner efcaped 
frqm the hands of his brother, than he refolved to regain by arms what he had loft by 
treachery 70 . But in order to fecure the king of Soiffons, he engaged to promote the 
reftitution of all that country which the Auftrafians had.ufurped from him, between 
the Oife and the Seine. On thefe conditions, Clotaire promifed to obferve a ftridt neu- 
trality, and he performed his promife with the moft rigid fcrupulofity- 

A. D. 6 1 2.] As foon as the feafon would permit, Thierri opened the campaign, 
and advanced towards Andelau 7 '. His firft attempt was upon the caftle of Nas, fuppofed 
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to be little Nancy, Nancey, or Nangois, which he had but juft reduced when the army 
of Theodebert came in fight. The battle was fought in the plains near Toul', where 
the Auftrafians, after a bold and vigorous refiftance, fuftained a total defeat. The . 
king, being obliged to fly, retired firft to Metz,, and then to Cologne, where he 
received a confiderable reinforcement, compofed of Saxons, Thuringians, and other 
nations of that part of Germany which belonged to France : this was a kind of corps- 
de-referve, which was never employed but on the mod urgent occafions. The king, 
placing himfelf at their head, marched immediately to Tolbiac, where Thierri had fixed 
his camp. This place, fo famous on aceount of the victory which Clovis had there 
gained over the Germans, again became the fcene of a moft obftinate and bloody 
action. To fpeak in the hyperbolical language of Fredegarius, which the reader will 
know how to reduce to its proper ftandard, " The flaughter was fo dreadful that, in 
" feveral parts of the field, whole battalions of dead bodies were feen ftanding upright,, 
" preffed clofe together, as if they had. been alive 7 V 

The Auftrafians, again defeated, only thought of gaining fome place of fafety. — 
But as many of them perifhed in the flight as in the battle. The fields and woods, 
from Tolbiac to Cologne, were ftrewed with the bodies of wounded and dying foldiers. 
Hiftory furnifh.es but few examples of fuch animofity as was here exhibited. 

The king of Auftrafia fled' beyond the Rhine, where he was taken and brought to 
his brother, who ftripped him of all the emblems of royalty ; and in this humiliating 
ftate fent him, under a ftrong guard, to Chalons upon Saone 73 . This is all that we 
learn from Fredegarius of the fate of Theodebert : Jonas, indeed, goes farther ; he 
fays, that queen Brunehaut ordered his hair to be cut off 74 , and then compelled him 
to embrace a religious life ; and that all thefe precautions proving inadequate to fatisfy 
this wicked woman, (he at length determined to murder him. But he is the only one 
of the ancient hiftorians who mentions this circumftance, which is not noticed even 
by thofe writers, who are moft inveterate in the abufe of that princefs. Another 
monk, and the author of the book, intitled, " The Actions of the Kings of France "," 
both fay, on the contrary, that Theodebert, after his defeat, fled to Cologne, where he 
was befieged by the king of Burgundy. The inhabitants of that city, in order to 
obtain better terms for themfelves, confpired againft his life, cut off" his head, and 
threw it over the walls. It was only on fuch conditions, which reflect equal difhonour 
on the perfon who exacted, and on thofe who fubmitted to them, that they could 
obtain peace from the conqueror. 

1- Fred. inChron. p. 752. Duch. torn. i. 73 Fred, in Chron. c. 38. 7+ Jonas, in vit. Columbaai. 
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The two laft authors affirm that Theodehert had feveral children ; and fay, that 
"Brunehaut, who had gone before Thierri as far as Metz, ordered them all to be 
ma fiacred, except one princefs, of great beauty : for her Thierri conceived a violent 
paflion, and accordingly refolved to marry hex ; but the regent, being afraid that when 
me was made queen fhe would revenge the death- of her father, reprefented to him 
that it was not lawful to marry his niece. M Did not you tell me, wicked woman that 
" you are," exclaimed the prince in a rage, " that he was not my brother? And 
" have you then rendered me guilty of parricide 76 ?" As he faid this, he drew his 
fword, and would have killed her, but for the interference of fome noblemen who were 
prefent at the time. Brunehaut, fay thefe writers, knowing the difpofition of her 
grandfon, refolved to avert the effects of his vengeance by giving him poifon, of 
which he died. Yet, if Fredegarius may be credited, who lived nearer to the prefent 
period 77 , the king of Auftrafia had only one fon, named Meroveus, who being taken 
•with his father, was conducted to Cologne, where his uncle had hhu put to death. 
This account is lefs liable to fufpicion, as it comes from a pen which appears only to 
have been employed for the purpofe of calumniating Brunehaut. We fhall fhow, 
from the evidence of the fame hiftorian, that the death of the Burgundian monarch is 
afcribed to her with equal injuftice. The fa£t is thus related by him. 

A. D. 613.] Clotaire, on the news of the defeat and capture of Theodebert, feized 
'the dutchy of Dentelenus, which had been promifed him as a reward for his neutrality; 
but the king of Burgundy, who made no fcruple to violate the faith of treaties, fum- 
moned him to withdraw his troops; and ordered his ambalTadors to declare war againii 
him, in cafe of refufal. The Neuftrian prince being determined to maintain his rights 
with firmnefs and refolution, both parties had recourfe to arms. Thierri, at the head 
of a numerous army, was preparing to invade the kingdom of SoiiTons, when he was 
attacked by a dyfentery, which carried him off in a very few days 7 '. He was then in 
the twenty-fixth year of his age, and the feventeenth of h'ts reign. Like his brother, 
his only recommendation was his courage, which was hereditary in the family 
of Clovis. This the Spanifh Goths experienced under the reign of Gondemar, who, 
if Mflriana may be credited 79 , was tributary to the French monarchs ; which, he fays, 
piay be proved by the teftimony of Bulgaran, whofe letters are ftill preferved in the 
archives of Alcala and Oviedo. Gondemar, then, whofe reign commenced in fix 
hundred and ten, and finifhed in fix hundred and thirteen, could only have been fub- 
j( fted to pay tribute by the two young princes who then held the reins of empire in 
(France. 

I 6 Aimo'm, Hi!, c. St. Cell. Franc, c. 39. 77 Fredeg. in Chron. c 39. 78 idem, ibid. 
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A fatal revolution enfued on the death of Thierri, who left four fons — Sigebert, 
Ghildebert, Corbus, and Meroveus. The eldeft of thefe was only in liis eleventh year ; 
and Brunehaut took every method to fecure to him the double crown of his father, 
but fhe was betrayed on all fides. The Auftrafian nobles, at the folicitation of Arnoul 
and Pepin, openly declared for the king of Soiflbns 8o . Clotaire, certain of their fup- 
port, entered Auftrafia, and being received into feveral of the principal towns, advanced 
as far as Andernac, a ftrong place on the Rhine, which he took by affault. There lie 
gave audience to the ambafladors fent by Brunehaut, to complain of his irruption into 
a kingdom that belonged to the children of Thierri. The monarch, afluming a fem- 
blance of moderation that was foreign from his heart, told the envoys that he was willing 
to fubmit the decifton of this affair to an affembly of the nobles. 

The queen expecting a fimilar anfwer, had fent Sigebert into Thuringia, where fhe 
hoped his prefence would engage the inhabitants to declare in his favour. But Gamier, 
the Mayor of the Palace of Burgundy SI , who attended him, held a correfpondence 
with the king of Soiflbns, and, in obedience to his inftructions, obtained a promife from 
the Thuringians, that they would not only refrain from taking any fteps in favour of 
Sigebert, but that they would' immediately recall the troops which fome of them had 
already fent into France.- Having thus fecured'this people, he took the young prince 
to Worms, where Brunehaut then was ; and perfuaded that princefs to return to 
[Burgundy, where, he faid, fhe would find the inhabitants more fubmiflive to her orders, 
and more faithful to her children. The motive alledged was fufnciently fpecious to 
deceive her; fhe therefore went into Burgundy ; but Gamier found means to engage 
the Burgundian nobles to acknowledge Clotaire for their fovereign. It was then 
agreed to put Brunehaut and the young princes to death ; and the plot was conducted 
with fuch fecrecy, that fhe did not entertain the fmalleft fufpicion of it. 

Though the Auftrafians might veil their conduct beneath the fpecious pretext of re- 
venge for the death of their king, Theodebert; the defection of the Burgundians 
could admit of no palliation. To join- fome modern writers in the aflertion, that the 
children of Thierri were illegitimate, would betray an ignorance of the firft principles, 
of the ancient law of France. We have already proved, that it was cuftomary in thofe 
times to admit to the fucceflion not only baftards and fons of concubines, but even the 
polluted offsprings of inceft or adultery. Witnefs Theohald, who fucceeded Theode- 
bert, though fprung from Deuteria, who was a married woman 82 ; and Chilperic alfo, 
who was admitted to an equal divifion with his brothers, although the fon of Aregonda, 
lifter to Ingonda, both of them wives, to Clotaire the Firft, and at the fame time. 

«» Fred, c. 40. 81 Idem. ib. Sz Greg. Tur. 1. iii.'c. 21, 2%. L. iv. c. 18. 
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Fredegarius is not more fuccefsful in his choice of means for the juftification of Gar- 
nier' s conduct. Brunehaut, fays he, fufpecting the fidelity of that officer, wrote to a 
nobleman named Alboin, who accompanied Sigebert on his journey to Thuringia, to 
beg he would rid her of a traitor who fecretly favoured the caufe of Clotaire. Alboin 
tore the letter; but a fervant belonging to Garnier collected all the pieces, fo that his 
mafter was able to read the contents. Enraged at the plot that was meditated againft 
his life, from that moment he refolved on the deftru<Stion of the queen and her chil- 
dren. — Such is the account of Fredegarius. But is it probable, that a man who had 
received fuchan order, as that pretended to have been fent to Alboin, would have been 
fo imprudent as to tear it in fo carelefs a manner, that the pieces might be eafily col- 
lected and joined? If Garnier had been apprized of any machinations againft his life, 
is it poffible to believe that he would have prefented himfelf at the court of a princefs 
with whom they had originated? If Brunehaut had entertained any doubts of Garnier's 
fidelity, would fhe have entrufted him, not only with the adminiftration of her affairs, 
but with the care of the princes, and the command of the army which fhe fent to op- 
gofe the enemies of her family ? 

Be that as it may, Clotaire, whofe projects wore a moft profperous appearance, ad- 
vanced with a numerous army as far as the plains of Chalons upon Marne. The 
Burgundians were encamped in the neighbourhood of that city, at fome diftance 
from the river Aifne. The troops were preparing for action, when Sigebert's generals 
ordered the retreat to be founded. The whole army immediately fled ; and the king of 
Soiflons purfued it 83 , according to agreement, but fo flowly as to give the Burgundians 
ample time to efcape. They continued in this manner till they came to the river Saone, 
where Garnier threw off the mafk, and put his infamous plans in execution. The 
traitor, in violation of the laws of religion, of probity, honour and humanity, feized 
Sigebert, Corbus and Meroveus, and delivered them into the hands of their moft inve- 
terate enemy. Childebert had the good fortune to efcape, though it is not known 
what became of him. 

Brunehaut, on the news of this fatal cataftrophe, fled to the caflle of Orbe, upon 
the lake of Neuchatel ; but her retreat being difcovered, fhe was arrefted, and with 
Theudelana, filter to Thierri, conducted to Ryonne, a village fituated on the Vin- 
gene, where Clotaire had fixed his camp. An ancient author affirms, that this prin- 
cefs had the four children of Thierri murdered herfelf ; and that fhe prefented herfelf 
to the ufurper, decorated with all the embellifhments of youth, in the hope of infpir- 
ing him with love, and of inducing him to marry her. But that hiftorian did not 
write till a century after thefe events occurred, and at a time when the immediate de- 
scendants of Clotaire fwayed the fceptre of France : it was then- fafhionable to regard- 

*t Greg. Tur. 1. iv. c. 18. Fred. ibid. 
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'Clotaire as another Jehu, and Brunehaut, as a fecond Jezabel. Nothing v as fpared 
to render the portrait linking; even probability was facrificed to prejudice or adulation; 
for, in fact, is it confident with realon to fuppofe, that a queen, who was great- 
grandmother to four children, the eldeft of whom was, at lealt, in his thirteenth 
year, could flatter herfelf with the profpect of becoming the wife of a youthful mo- 
narch, who was already married, and who was, moreover, her mod implacable enemy ? 

Another Tiiftorian, who wrote at a later period indeed, but who was equally invete- 
rate in his animofity againft the memory of Brunehaut, juftifies her completely from any 
concern in the murder of the young princes. "The queen," he tells us 8 *, " was no 
fooner in the power of Clotaire, than he put Sigebert and his brother Corbus to death. 
He had compaffion on Meroveus, to whom he flood godfather ; and to that circum- 
ftance alone was the child indebted for his life. He was entrufted to the care of 
Ingobod, who brought him up privately in Neuftria, where he lived many years." 
But it is highly improbable that, in this Tingle inftance, the fuggeftions of pity fhould 
rife fuperior to the dictates of policy, in the ferocious mind of Clotaire. Meroveus 
had an equal tight with his brothers to the double crown which the ufurper wifhed to 
unite to his own- Neither is this fact attefted by any other hiftorian than Fredegarius, 
who wrote his hiflory at the exprefs command of Childebrand, uncle to king Pepin, 
above a century after the tragical event- Befides, that writer evidently contradicts 
himfelf, when, within a few lines of the above pafTage, he fays that Clotaire reproached 
queen Brunehaut with the murder of ihe three fons of Thierri, who had jujl been fut to 
death. 

This cruel execution was fucceeded by another flill more barbarous. Brunehaut re- 
mained — Childebert was flill alive — the vengeance of Clotaire was but partially gra- 
tified — his fears were but partially difpelled. He ordered that princefs to be brought 
before him, at the head of his army, where, in a manner equally indecent and unjuft, 
he reproached her with crimes which had chiefly been committed by his mother or him- 
felf. The troops, inflamed by his remarks, called loudly for her death. During three 
days fhe was expofed to the infults and deriiion of the army, mounted on a camel, 
and parading round the camp; on the fourth, fhe was tied to the tail of a horfe that 
had never been broken, and daflied to pieces on the ground. What remained of her 
ibody was thrown into the flames, and reduced to alhes. The horror which fuch barba- 
rity is calculated to excite, acquires double force on the perufal of Fredegarius' 5 , who 
.concludes his account of this infamous tranfacVion, by a panegyric on the humanity of 
Clotaire. He was a prince, fays that author, who feared God, was of a gentle difpo- 
fttion, and an incredible fuavity of manners ! 

Fred, in Chron, c. 42. 8 5 Ibid, 
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Thus miferably periihed the daughter and mother of lb many monarch's; that! 
queen, whom bifhop Fortunatus 86 reprefents as a perfect model of Venus and the 
Graces: whom Gregory of Tours 87 recommends as a pattern of decency, virtue, wif- 
dom and mceknefs: whom pope Gregory 88 praifes as a princefs who was ever attentive 
to the difcharge of the duties of religion, and ftudious to prove herfelf a virtuous - 
regent and a good mother. The hiftory of her reign, amidft the horrors with which 
the pens of calumny and detraction have been anxious to deface and difguife it, affords 
many eminent proofs of her fenfe, generofity, firmnefs and benevolence. Her public 
magnificence was incredibly great; even at the time when Aimoin wrote, fo many 
Catties, churches, monafteries, hofpitals, high-roads, and other works of elegance and 
utility, erected by this princefs, were flill to be feen, " that one could fcarcely believe," 
fays that author 89 , " that they could have. been performed by a fingle monarch, who had 
only governed a fmall part of France." 

Several of the nobles were involved in the calamities which befel the unfortunate 
Brunehaut. Romulphus was one of the moft wealthy and powerful of thefe ; his fon 
Romaric, too, retired to Luxeuil, and devoted all his pofTeflions to the endowment of 
the celebrated abbey of Remiremont "°. There are few ages in which the miftaken 
piety of men gave rife to fo great a number of monaftic inftitutions as the prefent. 
About the year four hundred, fome pious perfons who had retired from the noife and 
buftle of life to indulge in ferious meditations, left Italy to fettle in the defert ifles of 
Provence, and in the uncultivated mountains of the diftrict of Vienne. The fanctity 
of their lives procured them a number of difciples. Monafteries were built for them, 
where they lived under the infpection of the bifhop of the diocefe, and fubfifted by the 
work of their hands. The firft of thefe religious retreats, and the moft famous of 
of them all, is that of Lerins, founded by Saint Honorat]; it was, for a long time, the 
fchool for monks, and a feminary for bifhops. In the fifth century was erected, among 
others, the convent of Saint Maurice, in Chablais, which the Abbe Severin is faid to 
have rendered celebrated by his miracles and his virtues. A prodigious number of 
monafteries fprung up in the fixth century : — Saint Mefmain, formerly Mici, near 
Orleans, was founded by Clovis ; Saint Thicrri, near Rheims, by Remigius j Saint 
Cloud, formerly Nogent, by Clodoald, the laft of the family of Clodomir ; Saint Croix 
and Saint Vincent, now Saint Germain des Pres, by Childebert the Firft ; Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, at Rouen, by Clotairc the Firft 5 Saint Medard, at Soiflbns, begun 
by the fame prince, but completed by his. fon Sigabert ; Glannefeuille in Anjou, by 
Saint Maur, a difciple of Saint Benedict ; Saint Pierre-le-Vif, near Sens, by Theu- 
dichilda, daughter of Thierri the Firft, king of Auftrafia; Mouftier-Saint John and 

■« Fortunat. I. vi. Carm.6. '7 Greg. Tur. L iv. c. ij. a» S. Greg. 1. v. Epift. 5. 89 Aimoin, Pr*fat. in ■ 
Hift. Franc. fo j t is called in Lacin Romarici-Mons, by the name of its founder. 
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Saint Seine, both in Burgundy, Saint Martin, in the Cotentin, and Saint Erroul, in 
the diocefe of Lifieux, all four of them named after their refpective founders. — Thefe 
were the moft confiderable that were built in the fixth century : the feventh was ftill 
more diftinguifhed by the fervent zeal of religious founders. 

Luxeuil, Eftival, Moyen-Mouftier, Saint Die, Senone, and Bon-Mouftier, were all 
-erected in the duchy of Lorraine; Saint Gal in the mountains of Switzerland; Saint 
Vandrille, in the diocefe of Rouen j Saint Vallery, on the coaft of Picardy, and another 
in the fame place, founded by Saint Joffe, brother to Judicael, prince of the Britons ; 
Saint Guiflain in Haynaut ; Saint Tron, in the territory of Liege ; befides Saint Godart, 
Fefcarnp, Jumieges and Noir-Mouftier. Ail enthufiaftic emulation appears to have 
prevailed at this period among the wealthy, which made them flrive who mould erect 
the greateft number of thefe retreats. The moft diftinguifhed erections which refulted 
from the pious conteft, were Saint Marcel in the foreft of Breffe, founded by king 
Gontran ; Saint Martin at Autun, by queen Brunehaut, for the* reception of three 
hundred monks ; Saint Denis, in the ille of France, by Dagobert the Firft, as much 
celebrated for the richnefs of it's revenues, as the magnificence of its buildings ; Corbie, 
by queen Bathilda ; Stavelo, in the Ardennes ; Malmedy, in the diocefe of Liege; Saint 
Martin in the Fields, near Metz, by king Sigebert ; Saint Waft, at Arras, by 
Thierri the Third ; and Surgub, Halefac, Konifbruck, and Saint Sigifmond in Alface, 
by Dagobert the Second. 

The queens, princeffes, and women of quality, were not lefs zealous than their 
kmfbands, in the encouragement of a monaliic life. Many celebrated abbies were 
built at this period, where young women of condition found an afylum fcr their 
virtue; widows, j place of refuge in the hour of calamity; and queens, a peaceful 
fhelter from the tumultuous embarraffments of royalty. Saint Croix, at Poitiers, owes 
its eftablifhment to Radegonda, wife to Clotaire the Firft, who, preferring the fweets 
of religion to the pleafures of matrimony, left her hufband, and taking the veil, 
paffed the remainder of her days at that convent. Bathilda founded the famous mo- 
naftery of Notre Dame, at Chelles, where fhe fixed her refidence after completing the 
education of her royal fon. Irmina, the daughter of Dagobert the Second, was the 
founder and firft abbefs of that of Ocren The convent of Notre Dame, at Soiffons, 
of which feveral princeffes have been abbeffes, was erected by Leutruda, wife to 
Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace to Thierri the Third. Glodelina, or Glofina, daughter 
of Wintrion, duke of Champagne, inftituted that at Metz, which ftill bears her name. 
Fare-Mouftier, in Brie, owes its origin to the illuftrious Fara, filler to Faro, bifhop of 
SVIeaux. Begga, widow of Anchifes, fon of Saint Arnoul, and daughter of Pepin tha. 
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Old, founded that at Andene, which is now a college of fecular maidens: and Aide- 
gonda and Vaultruda, two fillers, erected the convent at Maubeuge. It would be an: 
endlefs talk to fpccify every monaftic inftitution erected by women, in thofe times ; 
it is fufEcient-to obferve that the weaker fex were not lefs eager than men to endure, 
the fatigues and aufterity of a life of penitence and mortification. 

There were formerly feveral claffes of monks or hermits. Some of them lived in" 
community, under the conduct of a fuperior — thefc were the cenobites. Others,, 
impelled by a defire of attaining to a greater degree of perfection, retired to the molt 
horrid deferts — thefe were hermits, or anchorites. A third clafs travelled from- 
province to province, either to vifit holy places, or to gain inftruction from thofe who 
were moft celebrated for their fandtity — fuch were called pilgrims. A fourth, either 
built cells in towns, or elfe fhut themfelves up in dreary caverns — thefe were named 
redufes. There were, alfo, focieties confifting of three or four perfons who lived to- 
gether, without any head or chief, neither reftrained by rules, nor confined by vows. 
Moft of them diftributed their fortunes among the poor; but they were under no 
obligation fo to do ; nor did the laws exclude them from the poffeflion of eftates, on 
their return to the world ; though fuch a return was regarded as a lhameful defertion. 

Befides the erection of monafteries, the princes and nobles of thefe times difplayed 
their zeal for religion, in the profufion of prefents which they lavifhed on their inha- 
bitants, and in the numerous and important exemptions which they granted them. 
Each abbey had its treafury, which monarchs, and their opulent fubjedts, were ftudious 
to ftock with precious effects of various kinds ; thefe generally confifted of rich 
girdles, magnificent belts, valuable vafes, clothes embroidered with gold and ftones,. 
and articles of furniture more rare than ufeful. The monks made a point of preferving 
fuch gifts, as well for the glory of the convent, as for the honour of the donors. But 
they were ftill more careful to preferve thofe charters which contained the enumeration 
of their privileges ; and fometimes, indeed, they had the temerity to amplify them. 
The French kings exempted them from all taxes on land, houfes, and goods, and from 
all contributions to the fupport of the judges; a fpecies of import then in ufe. But 
even thefe precautions were inadequate to fecure to them the full poffeffion of their 
property, fince the bifhops were empowered to difpofe of all offerings made at the 
different churches in their diocefe. They exafted fo much for the benediction of the 
holy chrifm; fo much for the confecration of altars; fo much for their vifitations ; 
and fometimes they ever* infilled on being paid for an ordination. The French mo- 
narchs perfuaded them to give up thefe rights in favour of fuch monafteries as were 
royal foundations ; and the prelates engaged never to enter them, but when the au- 
thority of the abbot mould prove infufficient to command refpeft, and to enforce, 
obedience. 
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It was always the bilhop of the diocefe, aflifted by the other prelates of the province 
who granted this kind of exemption. The firft, and molt ancient, is that which was 
accorded to the abbey of Saint Croix and Saint Vincent, by Germanus, or Saint 
Germain, whofe name it now bears 91 . It was from fuch an example, that Saint Den- 
nis, Corbie, Lcrins, Luxeuil, Saint Maurice in Chablais, and Saint Vandrille were 
exempted from the jurifdiction of the ordinary; the hierarchy having employed its 
authority for its own deftru£tion. Pope Deodat acknowledges that thefe exemptions 
were real abufes ; yet in the fame bull in which lie fays they are contrary to the facred 
canons, lie confirms all the privileges of Saint Martin, at Tours, if that can properly 
be called a privilege which annihilates all monaftic perfection, which confifts in hu- 
mility and obedience. 

Although monadic inftitutions are indifputably liable to various objections of great 
weight and magnitude, it is certain that France has derived many advantages from the 
number of its religious eftablifliments. They tended, at leaf! in the early times of the 
monarchy, to the advancement of religion, and promoted the dift'ufion of virtuous 
fentiments ; they furnifhed hiftorians, who preferved the annals of the nation, and 
who, with a proper allowance for their credulity and profeffional prejudice, may Tt 111 be 
read with advantage ; and they fupplied the ftate with ufeful citizens, to whole induflry 
France is chiefly indebted for the prefent fertility of its foil. The frequent incurfions 
of the Barbarians had laid the whole country waile ; nothing but uncultivated plains, 
extenfive forefts, barren heaths, and noxious marines, were to be feen in every diftricl:. 
Pofleffions, thus fterile, it was jullly thought might be ceded to the monks without 
any detriment to the ftate, Under this idea, as many lands were granted them as they 
were able to cultivate ; though they had embraced a life of penitence, and confecrated 
themfelves to their Creator, they did not wifh to encourage floth, or to fubfift in idle- 
nefs : they cleared the woods ; drained the marflies ; ploughed, fowed, and planted the 
lands ; and made fuch erections on them as were neceffary for the purpofes of agricul- 
ture. Nor was their labour polluted by motives of felfiflinefs ; they obferved the 
ftriifteft frugality, and the greater! part of the produce of their toil was devoted to the 
relief and comfort of the poor. Under fuch aufpices, the face of the country was 
fpeedily changed; it afiumed an afpedt of cheerfulnefs to which it had long been, a 
ftranger; the dark heath now wore an appearance of verdure, the gloomy foreft was 
converted into, pleafmg plains, and all was cultivation and fertility around. There 
were fome abbies whofe revenues, thus- improved by induflry, became fo extenfive, 
that they could raife fmall armies : whence it was that the abbots were, in after times, 
invited to the anemblies in the Field of Mars. 

9? It is proper to obferve that this exemption was warmly attacked, as well as that of Saint Medard, at SoiflW, 
Saint Corneille, at Compiegne, and fevtral others ; but it is not lefs true that fimilar p: ivileges have bten conferred 
on different monalUnes. 
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The cuftom, that fo generally prevails at prefcnt, of making vows !ri favour of 
people who fneeze, is commonly believed to have originated during the regency of 
Krunehaut, and the pontificate of Gregory the Great. It is pretended 03 , that at this 
period there was a malignity in the air, fo contagious in its nature, that whoever was 
unfortunate enough to fneeze, expired on the fpot ; which induced Gregory to order 
all good Chriftians to offer up prayers, accompanied by vows, for the puvpofe of avert- 
ing thefe evil effects. But this is a fiction, framed in violation of all the rules of 
probability;, fince it is certain that the cuftom fublifted in every part of the globe, 
from the remoteft antiquity 9+ . 

In the Heathen Mythology, we are told 95 that, the firft fign of life given by 
the man of Prometheus, was a fneeze. That pretended creator ftole a portion of 
the fun's rays, which having enclofed in a phial hermetically fcaled, he immediately 
returned to his favourite work, and applied it to the ftatue. The folar rays had 
retained all their activity, and infinuating themfelves into the pores, made the ftatue 
fneeze. Prometheus, delighted with the fuccefs of his plan, offered up prayers for 
the prefervation of this fingular being. His pupil hearing him, recollected what he 
faid, and was always careful, on fimilar occafions, to make the fame vows in favour 
of his defcendants, who have tranfmitted them from generation to generation. 

The rabbis, in fpeaking of this cuftom, do not give it quite fo early a date. . They 
fay that, after the creation, God made a general law, by which it was ordained, that 
every living man fhould fneeze but once, and that at the very moment he fneezed he 
fhould refign his foul to the Lord, without any previous indifpofition. Jacob, by no 
means pleafed with this abrupt method of quitting the world 96 , and being defirous of 
fettling his affairs previous to his departure, humbled himfclf before the Lord, and 
urgently requefled the favour of being excepted from the general rule. He obtained 
his wifh ; he fneezed, and did not die. All the princes of the earth being informed of 
the fact, unanimoufly ordained, that, in future, every perfon who fneezed fhould offer 
up prayers for the prefervation and prolongation of his life. 

Even from thefe fictions, it is apparent that this mark of politenefs, which now 
univerfally obtains on the Continent, was in ufe long before the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity. It was confidered as very ancient, in the time of Ariftotle, who was 
ignorant of its origin, and fought the caufe of it in his Problems 97 . He pretends, 
that the firft men being ftrongly prejudiced in favour of the head, which is the prin- 

33 Polyd. Virg. Sigonius. 94 Memoires de l.'Acad. des Belles Lcttrci, torn. iy.. 95 Fam. flrada in prob. 
MMd, 96 Pi r k e R. Eliettr, c. 52, 97 Arillot. in Piobl. 
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cipal feat of the foul, that intelligent fubftancc, which governs and animates thfc 
whole mafs, extended their refpecl to the act of fneezing, which is one of its moft - 
manifeft and expreffive operations. Hence the different compliments, ufed on fuch 
occafions, by the Greeks and Romans; fuch as — " Long may you live!" " Good: 
" health to youl" " Jupiter preferve you !" 



CLOTAIRE THE SECOND, 

( wo w ) 

SOLE KING OF THE FRENCH- 

A.D. 613.] CLOTAI R E was the fecond of his name, and, what is extraor- 
dinary, he was the fecond king of Soiflbns who reunited the different parts of 
the French monarchy, which had been conftantly divided fince the death of Clovis. 
But his power was not equal to the extent of his domination. Could it, indeed, be 
expected, that a throne raifed on a bafis fo criminals would be folid and durable ; or 
that an all-juft and all-fapient Providence would fuffer fo many crimes to pafs unpu- 
nifhed ? Though Clotaire appeared to have laid a foundation for the greatnefs and 
elevation of his family, he was the nrft caufe of its abafement — of its defolation — nay, 
of its total ruin. Gamier, mayor of the palace of Burgundy, had only declared 
againft Brunehaut, on a promife of being confirmed in his office for the remainder of 
his life 1 . Rado, mayor of the palace of Auftrafia, had efpoufed the caufe of Clotaire 
on the fame conditions. Both of them governed in their refpedtive departments more 
like kings than minifters. Gondeland, mayor of the palace of Neuftria, had alfo 
rendered great fervices to the king — his reward was conlequently the fame, and his 
power almoft as abfolute. The weak monarch confented to grant thefe important 
places for life, which originally were holden only during pleafure. The mayors foon 
began to make an ill ufe of their authority, which daily continued to encreafe, while 

1 Fred, in Chron. c. 14, 43. Geft, Franc, t. 4r. 
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that of the fovcreign diminifhed in proportion; till at length, the defendants of Clovis 
were dethroned by the pofterity of thofe very men who had favoured their ufurpation 
over the family of Thierri. This, Pafquier calls a vengeance truly divine. 

A. D. 614, 615.] The mayors of the palace were not the only objects of apprehen- 
fion to the French monarch. The Auftrafian and Burgundian nobles had equally 
favoured the invafion ;, and they imagined, that the leaft reward that was due to their 
fervices, was a permiffion to commit all acts of violence with impunity. The king 
had appointed duke Herpin to the government of one part of Burgundy ; an office 
which, though one of the moft important in the French 'empire, had recently been filled 
Hy a woman — a thing hitherto unexampled in France 1 . But that woman, it mufr be 
obferved, was Theudelana, filter to king Thierri ; fo that it was not aftonifhing that 
cuftom fhould have been made to yield to fraternal affection. This princefs was in- 
volved in the misfortunes of her family ; being arrefted with queen Brunehaut, and 
brought to the victorious Clotaire : but what became of her aftewards is not known. 
All that we learn from hiflory is, that duke Herpin was appointed to fucceed her ; — at 
leaft) that is what we mult conjecture from the account of Fredegarius. After faying 
that Theudelana was brought from Burgundy, whither Brunehaut had fled for fheltcr ; 
doubtlefs, becaule fhe imagined that a country governed by her daughter mult prove 
a fafeafylum for her, — he adds, that " duke Herpin fucceeded Theudelana in the 
" government of that fame province." This, however, is but a fimple hiftorical 
conjecture, which we may either admit, with father Daniel, on a fuppofition that the 
text is correct; or elfe reject: it with fome learned critics, who read Endelana inllead 
of Theudelana. — Herpin was a man of great feverity, but rigid in the enforcement of 
order and juftice. He undertook to reprefs the licentioufnefs of the nobles, who de- 
folated the province by their oppreflivc exactions ; but, enraged at his conduct, they 
^evoked, and the duke was maflacred. 

The king was then with his whole court at Marlem, a royal manfion in Alface. 
Hi fent a body of troops againft the rebels, who quelled the fedition, and returned with 
fome of the chief confpirators, who were firft tortured and then put to death. Ale- 
theus, who had conducted the plot from beginning to end, not only efcaped fuipicion, 
but, by his artful intrigues, obtained that government which had become vacant by 
the death of the man he had aflaflinated. This important poft revived all his ambition. 
He was a nobleman of high birth, and was endued with fenfe, and poffeffed of courage. 
He even claimed defcent from the ancient kings of Burgundy, and determined to 
afcend the throne of his pretended anceftors. The project was ralh. in the extreme; 
but ftill he found means to perfuade Lcudemond', bifhop of Sion, that it muft infal- 

I 1 Fred. c. .40 3 Idem, 44. 
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libly be attended with fuccefs. The prelate undertook to make a propofal to queen 
Eertrude, the moft infolent that ever was made by a fubje£f. to his fovereign — he went 
to her palace, and told her in confidence, that it had been revealed to hiin that the king, 
her huiband, would die within the year : he next advifed her to put all her treafures in 
a place of fafety, and offered his own epifcopal city for that purpofe; and then offered 
her the hand of Aletheus, and the crown, which that prefumptuous rebel had dared to 
regard as due to his merit and his birth. 

Eertrude was naturally fimple, and a prophecy thus circumftantial, and related by 
fuch a perfon, alarmed her affe&ion for Clotaire. Being prevented, by excefs of 
grief, from entering into an explanation on the temerity of Aletheus, fhe haftily with- 
drew, and retired to her apartment to give vent to her tears. The prelate, difconcerted 
by the reception which his ofFers experienced, immediately perceived the whole extent 
of his imprudence, and the confequent danger of his fituation. Believing his deftruc- 
tion to be inevitable, he fled to Sion ; but his fear proving too powerful to fuffer him to 
Temain there, he left it to throw himfelf under the protection of Euftatius, abbot of 
Luxeuil, who afterwards procured his pardon. In the mean time, the king, informed 
bv the queen of Aletheus's confpiracy again ft his life, inftantly difpatched orders to 
apprehend him 4 . He was tried by an aflembly of nobles at Maflblac, a royal feat in 
T3urgundy, and condemned to lofe his head. 

A. D. 6 1 6, 617.] Thefe afTemblies were often holden by Clotaire ; they were called 
placita; and were a fpecies of ambulatory parliament, compofed of bifhops, chief 
officers of the crown, dukes, counts and farons, who have fince been denominated 
barons. That which the French aflembled this fame year, at Bonneuil upon the Marne, 
was one of the moft numerous that had been hitherto feen. All the Burgundian 
prelates and nobles were prefent s ; the prince placed but little reliance on their fidelity, 
andtherefore granted them all they required. Thefe afTemblies generally met at one of 
the royal feats. The predeceflors of Clotaire only convened them once a year, in the 
month of March; they were abolifhed by the mayors of the palace, and re-eftablilhed . 
by Pepin the Fat : but, for a long time, they were only holden twice a year. 

It muft not be fuppofed, however, that the admin iftration of juftice was neglected: 
each eftate and each profeftion had its peculiar tribunal, its laws and itscuftoms. Eccle- 
fiaftics were tried by the clergy; the military by officers; the nobles by gentlemen; and 
the people by centurions in the boroughs and villages; by counts in the cities; and by 
dukes in the capitals 6 . There was no fuperiority of jurifdicYion among thefe different 
tribunals, from whofe fentences an appeal could only lay to the king himfelf. If. 

4 fred. c. 44. 5 Idem, ibid. 6 Ducange's Gloflary on the word: Judex, afliffa, placitum. 
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the appeal proved to be well founded, the judge became refponfible for colts and damages;: 
if, on the contrary, the fentence complained of appeared to be juft, the appellant, it 
noble, was condemned to pay a pecuniary fine; and if not, to be whipped. Pecuniary 
fines were almofl the only punifhments known in thofe days; and there was fcarcely 
any other crimes than thofe which affected the ftate, that were punifhed with death. 
The Salic law fixes the fums to be paid to the king by-way of fine, and to the party 
injured by way of reparation. The life of a bifhop was valued at nine hundred fols of 
gold 7 ; that of a prieft at fix hundred; and that of a laic at fomething lefs, according 
to his quality 3 . The centurion did not poffefs the power of condemning criminals to 
11 die; the counts only poffefTed it in certain cafes; and the dukes were extremely cautious 
how they exerted that power. The court fent commiffaries, from lime to time, into 
the provinces, never lefs than two, and always one duke, count, or prelate: their bu- 
finefs was to hear complaints, and report them to the king. 

Lawyers were unknown during the firft race of kings. The judges, that is, fuch as 
were not ecclefiaftics adminiftered juftice armed with a fword, a battle-axe and a 
fhield. Their commiffion, which was but for a time, interdicted them from making 
any purchafe within their jurifdiction. To difcharge the office of a iudge with propriety, . 
a deep knowledge of the national laws and local cuftoms was effen-iaily requifite. The 
Frank was tried by the Salic law; the Gaul, who refided beyond the Loire, by the 
Roman law ; and the inhabitants of the northern provinces, by the common law, or 
cuftom of the country 9 .. The affizes were holden every week or fortnight, according 
to the number of caufes, and. always in fome public place, that was open to every 
one. Each perfon pleaded his own caufe — widows and paupers were privileged ; they 
were under the protection of the church,- and nothing could be decided againft them, 
until the bifhop had been apprized of it. The prelates-were holden in fuch consider- 
ation in thofe days, that their interceflion fuffked to fave the life of a criminal, and 
they could even order a caufe to be brought before them, which had been begun in a 
fecular court' 0 . This privilege was granted them by a law of Conftantine ; Charle- 
magne renewed it ; and Lewis the Debonnaire, or Gentle, confirmed it. The bifhop 
could deci#e either in perfon, or by his official, on every thing that could be confidered 
as a fin — on bargains ratified by oaths, on marriages, wills, facrilege, perjury and 
adultery. This enormous power was founded on the dignity of their character, the 
fanctity of their lives, and the extent of their capacities. Moft of the nobles could 
neither read nor write: till tired at length with being fubjected, like the common people, 
to the correction of prieffs, they began to ftudy the law. 

7 The fol of gold was worth about twelve millings and fii-pence of our Englifh money. Two hundred folsof gold 
were paid tor a laic; a hundred fi r a Gaulic proprietor; and forty-five for a tributary Caul. A Gaulic proprietor 
was a Gaul wh> had lands of his own, and a tributary Gaul, one who paid certain fines to the king. 

8 Bakzc Capit. t. i. p. 387. 9 Recherches fur le Droit Francois, Sett, iii. 1. i. p, ji, 10 C od. Theodof. in 
Append. P. Sirmundi. 
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Sometimes the monarch adminiftered juftice himfelf; the court was then holden at 
the gate of his palace. When he could not attend in perfon, he appointed two officers 
to receive petitions, and to give an immediate anfwer to fuch as did not require much 
■confidcration. Befides thefe mafiers of requefis, there was a count-judge, whofe coun- 
fellors were military men like himfelf, and were called aldermen of the palace". This 
tribunal decided on all matters of ftate, and all questions by which the prince or the 
public was affected. When the king prefidcd, affiftpd by his prelates, abbots and dukes, 
the caufe was reported to him by the count-judge; his majefty then caft up the votes, 
and pronounced fentence. The form obferved in this cafe may be feen in the fecond 
book of Marculphus 

Some time before the parliament of Bonneuil affembled 1 -', a council had been holden at 
Paris, compoled of feventy-nine bifliops, many of the nobles, and a great number of 
the king's vaffals, who were called leudes, or fidclcs. This was the firft council of that 
kind 14 ; but many fuch were affembled umler Charlemagne and his fucceffors. It was 
there that thofe celebrated ordinances were framed, which were denominated capitularies, 
from their having been compofed in an affembly, or, according to the language of thofe 
times, in a general chapter of the nation. This council, the fourth holden at Paris, 
after the efbblifhment of the monarchy, declares all fuch ecclefiaftical elections, as 
were either fimoniacal, or made without the confent of the metropolitan, to be null and 
void. The third canon prohibits the clergy, of whatever rank, from employing the credit 
x>f the great, or the authority of the king, to the prejudice of their bifhop. By the 
fourth it is decreed, that no fecular judge could condemn or puniih an ecclefiaftic, 
without the knowledge of his prelate. All nuns who fhould quit the monaftic life, 
were declared to be excommunicated ; and the prohibition of inceltuous marriages 
was renewed. The king caufed an edict to be publifhed, by which he confirmed the 
ftatutes of the councils, with fuch additions as he thought neceifary to preferve the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

In this edict it was declared, that a prelate, when elected after the forms prefcribed by 
the fathers of the council, could only be confecrated by virtue of an order from the 
fovereign ; that every ecclefiaftic who fhould appeal to the king, for whatever caufe, 
fhould be pardoned, on prefenting himfelf to the bifhop, with a letter under the royal 
fignet' 5 ; and that no ecclefiaftic fhould be fubject to a fecular jurifdiction, except in 
criminal cafes, when the prelates and fecular judges fhould have joint cognizance of 
the matter. Clotaire, by the fame edict, declared it a capital crime, forcibly to carry- 
off widows or virgins confecrated to God, whether they refided at home or in a mo- 

™ Greg. Tur. l.v. c. 19, and 1. ix. c. ra. « Chap. 15. >3 in 6r5« *4 Tom.i. Concil. Gall.. 

*S In Decreto Reg. Clot. t. i. Concil. Gall, 
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nailery. He finally abolifhed all the new taxes, and revived thofe which had been; 
in ufe under Gontran, Chilperic, and Sigebert.. There is not any of the ancient: 
edicts in which all the neceflary forms are obferved with fuch ftrictnefs and precifiom 
as in this. — It is figned by the king, and underfigned by the chancellor or referendary. 

It was beneath thefe wholefome regulations that Clotaire attempted to veil the in- 
juftice of his ufurpation. But though the diminution of impofts fecured the 
applaufe-of the people in Auftrafia and Burgundy, his fpirit of reform was by no 
means agreeable to the inclinations of the great, who had only betrayed the family 
of their fovereign, from the hope of living in a ftate of perfect independence. It is. 
not known whether Gamier really incurred the difpleafure of Clotaire, by the com- 
miflion of fome treafonable act, or whether he was only induced by the fears, which 
a knowledge of his vicious difpofition might naturally excite, to adopt meafures for 
depriving him of his office. Be that as it may, we are afTured by an ancient author l6 , 
that the king only aflembled the parliament of Bonneuil for the purpofe of perfuading 
the Burgundian nobles to confent to his, depofition. The attempt, however, proved 
unfuccefsful ; for they all entreated him to pardon the minifler, and confirm him in his 
place. His authority was fo feebly fecured that he durft not refufe their requefts, and 
what happened the following year, fufficiently proves. that the power of the mayor was 
greater than that of the monarch. 

A. D. 618.] The Lombards, as a mark of their fubjection to the Gallic crown, 
paid an annual tribute to the French of twelve thoufand fols of gold. Adaloald, their 
king, now difpatched an embaffy to Clotaire, not only to requeft the remiffion of that 
tribute, but the reftoration alfo of Aofle and Sufa ' 7 , two places which had been con- 
quered by Gontran. Thefe were pons of great importance, as they opened a free- 
paflage for the French troops into Italy, and formed the fole defence of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, on that fide. The propofal confequently deferved to be treated with 
contempt, and to experience a refufal the moll prompt and decifive : but the council 
were of a different opinion ; Gamier, and. two other noblemen of Burgundy, had re- 
ceived two confiderable bribes from the king of Lombardy, and they accordingly exerted 
themfelves with fuch art, induftry, and fuccefs, that the weak monarch of Fiance was. 
prevailed on to comply with the petition, on. receiving the fum of thirty-five thoufand 
fols of gold. By this bafe condefcenfion, equally dilhonourable to the fovereign and 
the nation, a ftop was put to the conquefts of the defcendents of Clovis ; and the gate 
of victory was for a long time fhut againft the French I8 . It was once more opened,, 
indeed, under the fecond race of kings, but not without a vafl efFufion of blood. 

16 Hermann. *J Fred, in Chron. c. 75. Pafquicr Recherches dc !a France, 1. v. c. 45. p. 500. 
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Clotaire was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his rapine and injuftice, without 
the frequent interruption of fear, and the reftlefs inquietude of apprehenfion — the 
never-failing attendants of vice and ufurpation. It was rumoured about this time that 
Childebert, the fon of Thierri, lay concealed in a monaftery of nuns at the city of 
Aries. The affrighted king no fooner heard the report, than he iffued orders for ap- 
prehending the abhefs, whole name was Rufticula. She was accordingly brought before 
him, and took an oath that fhe had never even harboured a, thought of giving refuge 
to the object of his fearch The piety of her life, and the goodnefs of her character,, 
gave force to her declarations, and the whole court was convinced of her veracity. 
Clotaire, more fufpicious, becaufe more deeply interefted, was the only perfon who 
fufpected her of diflimulation and falfhood. He kept her in prifon, till the fudden ill— 
nefs of his fon Meroveus made him believe that Heaven interpofed in her favour. 
Then influenced by fuperftltion, as before by fear, both arifing from the fame caufe, he 
reftored her to liberty : the young prince, however, died, and queen Bertrude fooii, 
followed him. The king was greatly afflicted at this double lofs. 

A. D. 622.] He had ft ill two fons, Dagobert and Aribert ; the former, though the 
oldeft of the two, was yet very young. He is fuppofed to have fprung from Haldetrude, 
Clotaire's firft wife. The king, either from a love of repofe, from policy, or from 
affection, ceded Auftraha to him, with the title of King". This is the firft example 
that occurs in the French hiftory of a fon being affociated with his father in the 
throne. Clotaire gave him, for his minifters, two men holden in great eftimation for 
their wifdom and their virtue ; Arnoul, biffiop of Metz ; and Pepin, furnamed The Old, 
or, of Landcn. But as prudence forbade him to defpoil himfelf of all his authority, he 
referved a kind of fovereignty over the kingdom which he ceded. Befides that, too, 
he kept the Ardennes, Vofges, Auvergne, and all the towns, in fhort, which the 
Auftrafian monarchs had polTefled on both fides the Loire. This diirnernberrnent 
of the empire nearly proved, in the fequel, a fource of difpute between the father 
and fon. 

A. D. 626.] Dagobert, accompanied by all the noblemen of his court, repaired to 
Clichi, a royal manfion near Paris, in order to efpoufe Gomatrude, filler to Sichilda, 
the reigning. queen. The marriage was celebrated with the utmoft magnificence; but 
the ceremony was no fooner concluded, than the young monarch openly demanded the 
xeftitution of all the places which had been detached from the kingdom of Auftrafia 
Clotaire, though extremely enraged at this ungrateful conduct, concealed his refentment ; 
and, as his timid policy ever led him to entertain apprchenfions of imaginary coufpiracies,. 
he was induced to believe that his fon would not have dared to make fuch a propolal, had 

*9 Flor, Pr. in viu S. RufticuL p. 564. 20 Fred, in Chron, c. 47. 21 Idem, c. 33, 
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he: not -been, impelled to it by the great men of the realm. Influenced by this per- 
fjiafion, he confented to leave the matter in queftion to the decifion of twelve noble- 
men, who prevailed on him to cede the Ardennes, Vofges, Rheims, Chalons, Laon,. 
and Cambrav- By this condefcenfion, tranquillity was, for a time, reftored to the 
French empire. 

The firft interruption it experienced," was from a revolt of the Gafcons, which was,, 
however, fpeedily quelled. But an infurrecYion of the Saxons, about the fame period, 
wore a more ferious afpedt. That fierce nation, regarding the youth of Dagobert, and 
the pacific difpofition of his father, as equal objects of contempt 22 , thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable for the recovery of their ancient liberty. Their duke, Bcrtoald, 
having previoufly fecured the aid of feveral tribes of Barbarians, fent a declaration to 
the king, that he would no longer pay the accuftomed tribute. On receiving this 
intelligence, Dagobert immediately pafTed the Rhine, in order to chaftife the rebels. 
He was met, and attacked by the' duke, before he could be joined by the army of Clo- 
taire. The conteft was maintained for fome time with great obftinacy; but, at length, 
the young prince being wounded by the ftroke of a fabre, which divided his helmet and 
cut off fome of his hair, he was obliged to retire from the field. He inftantly dif- 
patched, a mefTenger to his father, with the broken pieces of his helmet, which fhowed 
that he had performed his duty, and ferved as unequivocal proofs of the danger he 
had run. 

The king loft no time in taking the field; but haftily collecting what troops he 
could, flew to aflift his fon. He found the two armies in fight of each other, and only 
feparated by the Vezer. Bertoald, to encourage the Saxons, had fpread a report in his 
camp that Clotaire was dead. That monarch, therefore, advanced to the bank of the 
river, and, taking off his helmet, expofed his long grey hair to the fight of his faithlefs 
vaflal, who flood on the oppofite fide. The duke infulting him, he fet fpurs to his 
horfe, fwam the river, and being followed by a great number of his troops, immediately 
attacked the Saxons. Bertoald, alarmed for his fafety, betook himfelf to flight ; but he 
was purftied by Clotaire, who, having overtaken him, cut off his head with one ftroke 
of his fword, and ftuck it on a lance. A horrible carnage then enfued ; the whole 
army was cut in pieces, and the nation almoft annihilated It is faid that the ferocious 
conqueror ordered every one of thefe feditious people who was in ftature taller than. 
his- fword to be maffacred ; and that his orders were but too well obeyed. 

A. D. 628.] This was the laft memorable exploit of the reign of Clotaire ; if, in- 
deed, it may be reckoned among the achievements of that prince; for that candour, 
which the hiftorian ftiould never lofe fight of, compels us to remark, that authors 
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of great weight have doubted its veracity. The author of " The Actions- of the 
"•Kings of France," is the only writer who mentions the fact. Fredegarius takes nox, 
notice of it. Be that as it may, Clotaire died about the.fame time, in the forty-fixth 
year of his age, and was interred at Paris, in the church of Saint Germain des Pres. 
He had three wives, Haldetrudc, Bertrude, and Sichilda ; and left two fons, Dagobert 
and Aribert ; it appears certain that he had the laft by Bertrude.. 

In vain have contemporary hiftorians, under the influence of prejudice, or of gra- 
titude, reprefented this monarch as a juft and gentle prince; his actions give the lye- 
to their aflertions. The ufurpation of Thierri's throne ; the maflacre of Brunehaut's. 
grandchildren ; the cruel death of that princefs- ; the murder of Bofon ; that of Godin,. 
the fon of Gamier; — all prove that he had nothing in his nature of that inflexible 
equity, and that incredible fvveetnefs of temper, which have been afligrted him by his. 
panegy rifts. Bofon, a young courtier diftinguilhed by the fymmetry of his form, was 
fufpedted, by the king, of maintaining a criminal correfpondence with his queen Si- 
childa 13 ; and this fufpicion induced Clotaire to have him aflaflinated. Godin had. 
married his- father's widow ; and inceft being declared a capital crime by the new 
edicts, the king, inftead of bringing him to a public trial, fent fome perfons, in 
whom he could confide, to put him to death fecretly 14 . The young nobleman, 
however, being apprized of his intentions, efcaped into the dominions of Dagobert,, 
who procured his pardon, on condition that he would never more have commerce 
with his ftepmother. That wicked woman, whofe name was Berta, enraged at her 
hufband's fcrupulous fidelity in the obfervance of his promife, accufed him of a conr 
fpiracy againft the life of the king. Clotaire, on this accufation, the refult. of malice 
and difappointment, exprefled a wilh to put the fidelity of Godin to the teft ; and with 
this view he fent two noblemen to him, avowedly for the fole purpofe of founding his 
difpofition; but, in fact, they had fecret orders to ftab him whenever a proper oppor- 
tunity fhould occur. Godin, fufpicious of their real defigns, was accompanied by a 
number of armed men wherever he went. He wandered from ; church to. church, from 
SohTons to St. Dennis, where he fwore on- the tomb of that faint, as he had before 
fworn on that of Saint Medard, that he would ever preferve his allegiance to Clotaire. 
It was propofed to him to take the fame oath of fidelity at Saint Agnan, at Orleans, 
to which he confented. Hitherto he had been conftantly on his guard; but being at 
length taken by furprize near Chartres, he fell a victim to the diflimulation, perjury, and 
barbarity of a prince who was indebted to the intrigues of his father for the pofleffion 
of a great kingdom; Thefe are actions fo highly repugnant to the fpirit of equity, to 
the laws of honour, and the maxims of Chrift'ranity, as to admit of no palliation or 
excufe. It is a grofs reflection on the humanity of the age in which they were com- 
mitted, that they were neither ftigmatized as unjuft, nor regarded as cruel. 



2 3 Fred, in Chron, c. 54. *4 Idem, ibid. 
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It cannot, however, be denied that Clotaire poffeffed many good qualities. He was 
certainly a valiant and brave prince ; well verfed in the art of governing ; popular, affable, 
charitable to the poor, and a zealous protector of the m'mifters of religion. He had 
banilhed the bifhop of Sens, for his attachment to the family of rhierri ; but hearing of 
his piety and merit, he recalled him, and inviting him to court, there begged his pardon, 
placed him at his own table, and loaded him with prefents. He renewed the ancient 
vigour of the laws ; and, by the new regulations which he enforced, acquired a juft 
claim to be placed in the lift of legislators. To him the French were indebted for the 
introduction of the German code, which was regulated, and committed to paper, by a 
parliament confifting of three-and-thirty bilhops and thirty-four dukes, affembkd by the 
king's orders. He had a cultivated mind, was fond of the Belles- Lettres, and piqued 
himfelf on his polifcnels and gallantry. His complaifance to the fair-fex was ever 
carried to excefs; and he was extremely attached to the pleafures of the chace. 

/ 

That noble diverfion, which Plato 15 calls a divine exercife, and the fchool for martial 
accomplifhments, has ever been the favourite amufement of the French iovereigns. from 
the firft foundation of the monarchy It appears from hiftory that, in early times, 
every man had a right to flioot or hunt on his own lands, but never on thofe of an- 
other, without the permiffion of the owner. This reftriction was enforced by the 
Roman law which was adopted by the monarchs of France, and preferved in its 
utmoft vigour. Gontran condemned one of his chamberlains to die for having killed 
a buffalo in the royal foreft of Vaffac, or Vaugenne 2? . There are fome good rules laid 
down, with regard to this diverfion, in the Salic law 18 . It forbids to fteal or kill a 
tame flag, that has been trained for the field. It alfo fixes a punifhment for any one 
who fhall fteal or kill a ftag of which another is in purfuit ; or who fhall purloin game 
belonging to a iportfman, or his dogs or his hawks. Theie regulations have been re- 
peatedly confirmed and renewed by the French kings, at different times 19 . 

It has been pretended that the ancient monarchs of France were deficient in policy, 
when they adopted a law that did not pay fufficient refpect to the rights of fovereignty 3 °. 
Be thar*as it may, a fyftem of jurifprudence is now univerfally received in France, 
Spain, and Germany, which declares the primitive right of the chace to be inherent in 
the king, and that the nobles hold it of him, either as a fief, by conceffion, or privi- 
lege. 

*5 Plat. <le T.eg. Dia'. 16 L. 3. quod inde dc acquirend. rerum domaivo. 17 Greg. Tur. 1. x. c. >o. 

« Leg. ialic.c. 35. 20 Dagobert I. 650. Carol. Magn, 758. 30 Tiaiic delaPol. t.ii.l. c. tit. xxiii.p. 1402. 
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A. D. 628.] The news of Clotaire's death had no fooner reached the court of 
Auftrafia, than Dagobert exerted all the arts of a refined policy to get himfelf acknow- 
ledged fole king of France, to the exclufion of his brother Aribert. He immediately 
diipatched 1 into Burgundy and Neurtria, fuch of his minifters as he knew to be moll 
capable of infinuating themfelves into the good graces of the inhabitants of thofe king- 
doms, and of procuring their votes in his favour. This ambitious monarch did not 
trull; entirely to intrigue; he raifed a powerful army, and placing himfelf at its head, 
advanced as far as Rheims. He there found all the Buigundian nobles and prelates, 
who had come for the purpofe of taking the oath of fidelity to him ; and their example 
was foon followed by the Neuftrians. Brunulf, brother to Aribert's mother, in vain 
attempted to oppofe a refolution fo hoflile to the interelts of his nephew ; he was con- 
flrained to yield to necemty, and came with Aribert himfelf to do homage to the new 
fovereign. 

This was an open violation of the laws of the realm, which had ever admitted all 
the children of the French monarchs to a lhare in the kingdom. But, unfortunately, 
the molt jult caufe is not always the moft fuccefsful l . The good qualities, however, 
of young Aribert, at length fhone forth fo confpicuoufly, that the nobles began to pity 
his hard fate. The wife ft members of the council, fearing that this compaflion might 
finally prove fatal to Dagobert, advifed that monarch to form certain provinces into a 
kingdom, and cede it to Aribert. He accordingly gave his br ther the \ ouloufain, 
Quercy, Agenois, Perigord, Saintonge, and all that country which lies between the 

« EieU. c. 56. Cell. Dag'.b. c. 15. '* Ibid, c. 16. 
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Garonne and the Pyrenees. But they obliged him to renounce all' pretenfibns to the 
reft of the French monarchy.. Aribert, having affumed the title of. King of Aquitaine,-, 
fet out immediately for his new dominions, of which Thouloufe was the capital. He- 
lived there with fplendour, fubdued the Gafcons who had revolted, and Supported, with* 
glory, the honour of royalty. 

The commencement of Dagobert's reign was diftinguifhed by the moft wife and= 
equitable meafures. The kingdom of Burgundy was defolated through the oppreflion, 
of the nobles, who, profiting by the timid indulgence of Clotaire, had exercifed every* 
fpecies of tyranny over their unfortunate vaffals. The new monarch repaired thither 
in all the pomp of majefty, and vifited Langres, Dijon, Saint Jean de Lone, Chalons- 
fur-Saone, Autun and Auxerre, liftening to the complaints of the widow and orphan, 
and of every one whofe poverty or infignificance had rendered them moft liable to op- 
preflion H, He adminiftered ftridt. juftice to all, and every crime was puniftied with an 
inflexible feverity, without any diftindtion of rank or ftation. He was loaded with the 
benedictions of the poor ; a thoufand praifes were beftowed on the minifters who ad- 
vifed him to purfue fuch prudent meafures ; and to fee a young monarch fo much 
occupied in discharging the duties of his office, as fcarcely to allow himfelf time to eat 
his meals, afforded a theme for univerfal. admiration. 

But amidff thefe acts of juftice, he committed one of a very different defcription. 
Brunulf, Aribert's uncle, to avoid giving offence, had followed Dagobert into Bur- 
gundy, where that prince caufed him to be arrefted; and, though he had nothing to. 
accufe him of,, he bafely ordered. him to be put to death, and three noblemen of his 
court were bafe enough to execute his orders. The king then returned to Paris ; and 
foon after repudiated Gomatrude, under pretence of fterility, and married Nantilda, 
one of her maids of honour 4 . But even this fecond connection was infufficient to fix 
his volatile difpofition. No longer reftrained by the prudent councils of bifhop. 
Arnoul, who, wearied out by a continual repetition of ineffectual remonftrances, had 
at length obtained permiflion to retire from court, the voluptuous Dagobert, hurried 
away by the impetuofity of youth, gave a loofe to his paffions, and rioted in excefs of 
debauchery. 

Impelled by vanity, rather than actuated by any defire of adminiffering juftice to 
the inhabitants, he refolved on a journey to Auftrafia ; where he difplayed all that, 
pomp and magnificence, of which he was fo fond ; appearing every where in his royal 
veftments, attended by the chief nobles of Neuftria and Burgundy. A young Auftra- 
fian, whofe name was Ragnetrude, once more infpired him with love s ; and by her he 

3 Fted.c. 16. * Id. Fred. e. 59. Geft. Dagob. CSS. 5 Id. Fred. c. 60. 
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had a fon, afterwards fo celebrated under the appellation of Saint Sigebert/ She,, 
however, was foon fucceeded by another favourite; and this amorous monarch had 
three wives, at one time, all of whom were honoured with the title of Queen. His 
miftreffes were innumerable ; and we are told that his excefles, with regard to women,, 
were carried to fuch a height, that hiftorians were afhamed to particularize them. 
The treafures of this effeminate monarch proving infufficient to fatisfy the avidity of 
his women, he was foon compelled to diftrefs his fubjedls by the exaction of new and 
onerous imports! 

The magnificence difplayed at the court of Dagobert exceeded every thing which, 
had hitherto been feen in the kingdom of France. The king had a throne of folid 
gold ; and that precious metal, with diamonds and other valuable ftones, appears to have 
been very common among the nobles and courtiers at this period. The French were 
indebted for thefe articles of luxury, partly to their commerce with the eaftern empire, 
and partly to their Italian conquefts. But ftill the people groaned under the iron 
hand of oppreflion ; and the minifters became refponfible for the exactions of the 
prince. The virtuous Pepin was the firft object of public calumny, and of public 
hatred. Hoftilc to the vices of his fovereign, he rather afpired to the character of a. 
cenfor, than to that of a bafe and fervile flatterer 6 . Every fcheme which malice could 
invent, was adopted for his ruin; but his prudence, his piety, and his virtue, fruftrated. 
all the pernicious defigns of his unprincipled enemies. 

A. D. 630.] Aribert, of a difpofition very different from that of his brother, was;; 
folely intent on promoting the happinefs of his fubjects, by whom he was adored. 
The vvifdom and mildnefs of his government made the French repent the injuftice of. 
their conduct towards them. But he was unfortunately fnatched from the world by a 
premature death, and left his fubjedts to deplore his lofs, with a deep and grateful for- 
row. His infant fon, Chilperic, did not long furvive him ; and at his death Dagobert' 
fucceeded to his treafures, which were confiderable ; and to his dominions, which were in.* 
a moll flourifhing condition 7 . 

A. D. 631.] The tranquillity which France had enjoyed for a length of time, which, , 
in thofe days of commotion and revolt, was confidered as extraordinary, was now fuddenly 
interrupted by a merchant, formerly a fubjeel: of the Gallic monarchs, but lately pro- 
moted to the fovereignty of a powerful nation. This man, whofe name was Samo, 
had left home in company with feveral of his countrymen, for the purpofe of trafEck. 
with the Sclavonians ; a people that occupied not only that country which is now 
called Sclavonia, but alfo Bofnia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and a part of Bohemia 8 .- They 

* Fred. c. 6a. 7 Idem c. 57. Cell, Dagob. c. 44, * Fred.ic, 48. - 
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had advanced as far as the Danube, and had been fubdued by the Abari '; but the ill! 
treatment they experienced from their conquerors at length induced them to revolt, in 
order to fhake off a yoke which oppreffion had rendered intolerable.. At this period 
the French merchants arrived in their country, where the flames of war were about to 
rage with incredible fury. Samo generoufly offered them his ferviceSi and in the courfe 
of the conteft performed fo many prodigies of valour, that they unanimoully chofe 
him for their king. Endued with a capacious and heroic mind, his efforts were dictated 
by prudence, and enforced with courage; their fuccefs was accordingly complete, and 
he had the fatisfadtion of liberating his new fubjecls from tyranny and oppreffion. But 
forgetting he was a Chriftian, he lived among them in all the licentioufnefs of paga- 
nifm ; and, profiting by the cuftom of polygamy, which he found eftablifhed in his - , 
dominions, he married twelve wives, who gave birth to two-and -twenty funs, and fifteen 
daughters. 

Such was the man who now difturbed the tranquillity of his native country. The 
fubjec"t of the quarrel was an infult offered to certain French merchants, who had,, 
according to cufiomi gone to traffic with the Sclavonians'. Thofe barbarians, in vio- 
lation of the rights of nations, had feized their merchandize, and maffacred fuch as. 
attempted to defend their property. Dagobert demanded reparation for the injury, but' 
in vain — Saino even refuted an audience to his ambaffadors ; one of whom, however, 
named Sicharius found means to gain admiflion to his prefence under the difguife of a. 
Sclavonian dreis; but he remonllrated with the king in terms fo indecent and brutal, 
that he ordered him to be dilmiffed in an ignominious manner. War was accordingly 
declared, and three armies were fent from France to'attaVk the Sclavonian monarch in 
three diflerent quarters, who was therefore compelled to make a fimilar divifion of his 
troops. The firft of thefe divifions was defeated by the Germans under the conduct of 
duke Clodobert. The Lombards, who though formerly tributary to, were now in 
alliance with, France, beat the fecond, and obtained a confiderable booty. But the 
third, in which Samo probably fought in perfon, attacked the Auftrafians with fuch 
vigour, Aat they retired in diforder. This check fujler-induccd the defection of the 
Urbians or Sorabians, a people on the borders of Thuringia, who, with Dervan, their, 
duke, Went over to Samo. The Sclavonians, acquiring frefh courage from this acqui- 
fition, extended their incurfions as far as French Germany, which they defolated 
during feveral years. 

Dagobert, indeed, had raifed a powerful army, in order to oppofe them, and had' 
actually .j.-lvanced as far as Mayencc, where he was preparing to pais the Rhine, when 
fome envoys From the duke of Saxony came to make him a propoial, that muff have 



£> Fred. c. 68. Cell. Dagob. c. 27. 
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been rejected with indignation and difdain, had he not preferred the tranquil pleasures 
of repofe to the dangers attending the acquisition of glory 10 . They undertook to de- 
fend with their own ttcjops all the frontiers of the French poffeflions in Germany, on 
condition that the tribute of five hundred oxen, which the Saxons were obliged to furnifh 
for the king's houfhold, fhould be remitted. He accepted this offer, granted the exemp- 
tion required, and leaving the defence of Thuringia to them, difmiffed an army, at the 
head of which he might have given laws to all the nations in the vicinity of Auftrafia. 

A. D. 633. ] The Saxons, however, foon difcovered their inability to reprefs the incur- 
fions of the Sclavonians ; and accordingly giving up the artempt, Thuringia was again ex- 
pofed to the rage and avidity of that barbarous people". Thefe difappointments filled 
the monarch with grief, though they proved inadequate to roufe him from his peaceful 
lethargy 11 . At length he determined to give the crown of Auftrafia to young Sigebert, 
who had not yet attained his fourth year; he affigned him a revenue fufficient for the 
fupport of his regal dignity, and appointed two perfons to attend him, who were 
celebrated for their wifdom, prudence, and virtue. Thefe were Cunibert, bifhop of 
Cologne, and Adalgife, duke of the palace of Auftrafia 13 . This ftep was attended with 
all thofe beneficial confequences which he expected to derive from it. The Auftra- 
fians, having now a king of their own, imagined they had recovered their ancient 
liberty, and profecuted the war with vigour and effect. The Sclavonians, repulfed on 
all fides, refrained from their depredations, and kept within the bounds of their own 
dominions. 

A. D. 634.] But the fatisfadYion experienced by the Auftrafians on this event was 
fomewhat allayed by another meafure of Dagobert's, the following year. By the 
advice of Saint Amand, whom he had recalled from banifhment, he had again taken 
Nantilda to his bed, and had a fon by her, named Clovis. Fearing that this young 
prince might meet with the fame injuftice as Aribert, he took every precaution that 
prudence could infpire, to infure him a crown after his death. With this view, he 
affembled the nobles of the three kingdoms at Paris' 4 ; and declared to them his 
intention of appointing Clovis to fucceed him in the kingdoms of Burgundy and 
Neuftria; at the fame time enfuring to Sigebert 15 all the poffeffions he now enjoyed, 
and promifing to leave him whatever had formerly appertained to the kingdom of 
Auftrafia, viz. a part of Champagne, the Ardennes, Vofge, and all the places, in 
l'hort, which his predeceffors had poffeffed in Aquitain, Provence, and other parts of 
the empire, with the fingle exception of the dutchy of Dentelenus, which he re-united 

IO Fred.c.74. ™ Geft. Dag. e. 31. 11 Fred. c. 75 and 85. Gefr. Dag. c. 31. 
•J It appears from hence, that the port of Duke of the Palace was diftinguifhed from that of Mayor, which Pepin 
fnjoyed, both now and at a lubfequert period; 

>«Fred. c. 76. *5 Vlt.Sigeb. reg. Geft.Dagob. c. 31. 
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to Neuftria, from whence it had been detached by Theodebert the Second. The Auf- 
trafian nobles could with difficulty be prevailed on to confent to this divifion of the 
kingdom, but all the reft of the aflembly declaring ftrongly in favour of it, they were 
compelled to withdraw their refiftance, and place their hands to Sigebert's renunciation 
of Burgundy and Neuftria. 

A. D. 635, 636.] No fooner was this bufinefs terminated, than Dagobert found 
himfelf obliged to fend a numerous army againft the Gafcons, who had revolted. That 
turbulent people, however, were foon reduced to fubjection ; and ./jEghinan, their duke, 
with* all their principal nobles, were forced to repair to Saint Denis, where they 
befought the king's pardon for their offence, and took an oath of allegiance and 
fidelity. — A fimilar infurrection took place in Brittany, where duke Judicael, in vio- 
lation of exifting treaties, affumed the title of King, and committed depredations on 
the frontiers of France. But the reduction of the Gafcons induced him fpeedily to 
renounce his pretenfions to royalty; and in imitation of ^ghinan, he haftened to 
Clichi, where the court then was, afked pardon for his tranfgreffions, and fwore eternal 
obedience to Dagobert. 

A. D. 638.] That monarch, however, did not live long to enjoy the bleffings of 
peace which he had fecured to his fubjects. Being feized with a dyfentery, at Epinay, 
a royal feat on the Seine, he was conveyed to Saint Denis, where he died in the thirty- 
fixth year of his age, and was buried jn the church belonging to that Abbey, which 
he had richly endowed 16 . He had four wives ; Gomatrude, whom he repudiated; and 
Nantilda, Wlfegonda and Bertilda, who all reigned at the fame time. It does not 
appear, that Ragnetrude, Sigebert's mother, ever enjoyed the title of Queen. The 
divifion of his dominions between his two fons, which he had made during his life, 
was rigidly obferved. Sigebert governed Auftrafia, and Clovis was proclaimed king of 
Neuftria and Burgundy. 

The monks, who were greatly indebted to his generofity, have parted the moft bril- 
liant eulogies on the life and conduct of Dagobert. But though the gratitude of thofe 
writers be aeferving of commendation, it has ftill betrayed them into grofs flattery and 
flagrant mifreprefentation. The commencement of his reign was well calculated to 
enfure the efteem of his fubjects — where the felicity of his people forms the chief 
object of a monarch's ftudy and attention, their affection will invariably follow. But 
Dagobert only changed the fource of oppreffion j he reftrained, indeed, the tyranny of 
the nobles, but he foon eftabliflied a tyranny of his own ; diftrefling his fubjects to 
fupport his debauchery— loading them with burthenfome imports, in order to gratify 

I 9 Fred, c. 7 j. 
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the infatiate avidity of his miftrefles. Though not deficient in perfonal bravery, yet 
he did not pi*ffefs that active valour which had hitherto diftinguiftied all the defcendants 
of Clovis. The faireft objects of commendation in the character of Dagobert, are his 
charity, munificence, and generofity — thefe virtues he certainly pofTefTed in an eminent 
degree, though they were not directed with that propriety of judgment which is requi- 
fitc to give them their moft beneficial effect. 

During this reign, a collection was made of the laws of the different people fubject 
to the domination of France. Thofe of the French are comprized under the head of 
Salic law or Ripuarian laiv 1B . The firft regarded fuch of the French as inhabited the 
country between the Maefe and the Loire 19 , and the laft was made for thofe who lived 
between the Maefe and the Rhine. They differ but little : it may be feen by them 
both, that fubjects were then divided into two cl afles— -freemen and JIaves* 0 . Of the for- 
mer there were two forts — one noble, and the other not. The nobles only founded their 
nobility on the antiquity of their family — letters or patents of nobility were not yet 
known. The chief dignities were thofe of patrician, duke, count, and domeftic or 
governor of the royal manfions. The French paid no tribute ; that was only exacted 
from the native Gauls, who were feldom diftinguifhed by any other appellation than 
that of Romans. Thefe were treated with contempt, and fcarcely ever entrufted with 
any poft of importance. 

The French law had one diftinguifliing characteriftic, which no law indeed fhould 
be without — that is, it left nothing to the difcretion of the judge. Every poflible crime 
had its peculiar punilhment fpecifically annexed to it; and the reparation for every 
fpecies of infult, indecency, or ill treatment, was appreciated with precifion, if not 
always with rigid juftice". Heavy fines were inflicted on fuch as firipped a man when 
dead or afleep"; and on thofe alfo who mounted a horfe without the permiflion of the 
owner, or a horfe which they found affray 23 . Whoever dared to fqueeze the hand 
of a free woman, was fentenced to pay fifteen fols of gold; if he took her by the arm, 
he paid double that fum ; and if he touched her bofom, quadruple. Thefe regulations 
were highly prudent in thofe times; for the French being accuftomed to take their 
wives with them to camp, it was neceflary to fecure them againft every kind of infult 24 . 

18 Chron. Moifiiac. '9 Ado Vien. et alii. 20 Lex Salic, tit. 37, 43, 44. Lex Ripuar. tit. 6z. 21 tec 
Sal. tit. 60. 21 Ibid. tit. 15, 17, 25. 2 3 Ibid. tit. 2Z. 

2 + This attention to the fair fex was ever juftly confidercd as the certain mark of a tendency towards a refinement 
• f manners; and in nations recently emerged from a flate of rudenefs and baibarifm, the commencement of fuch 
attention affords a ttrong and almofl infallible prefage of a rapid progrefs in civilization, and in the attainment of 
focial virtues. " It was (fays a learned writer of our own country, fpeaking of the ancient codes of th* different people 
" in France anH Germany) the firft indication of the approach of thefe nations towards politencfs, that their conruolitijiu 
''for injuries done to women were generally doubled." Lord Kaims's Law-Tracb, p. 32, kc, 
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The proyrfions of the Salic law, with regard to homicide, were not equally falutary 
or unobjectionable. It allowed of that fame compofition for murder, wilich, in the 
r^ges of imperfect civilization, was common to almoft all countries; and fixed a price 
on the life of each individual * s . 

On this head It entered into a thoufand particulars. If the affaffin was infolvent, s 
his relations, to a certain degree, were compelled to pay for him ; and if they were not 
rich enough, he became a Have to the family of the deceafed. Such a fyftem of juris- 
prudence was, rather calculated to authorize crimes than to reprefs them. Something, 
Indeed, might be faid in its favour, when applied to countries but thinly inhabited ; 
iance it preferved. a member of the community, and affured to the relations of the- 
deceafed, either a flave, or an advantageous compofition ; which proved fome compen- 
sation for the lofs of a kinfman, whofe labours might have contributed to their fubfift- 
encc ; and it was probably on this principle alone that fuch laws were founded. Every 
citizen, too, was compelled by it to keep a ftricf watch over the conduct of thofe who. 
were allied to him by blood ; fince, in certain cafes, he was refponfible for their mifbe- 
haviour. It wa9 allowable, however, for a man to exempt himfelf from the confe- 
quences of relationfhip, by a juridical declaration 25 ; but the perfon who made fuch a 
declaration, forfeited all right of inheritance ; and if he were killed, his fortune, or at- 
leaft the fine exacted from his affaffin, was paid into the exchequer 17 . 

The French laws alfo contained fome regulations with regard to marriage ; that, 
being founded on feudal principles, were more favourable to family pride, and perhaps' 
to domeftic harmony, than to conjugal happinefs, or the incrcafe of population. 
Children could not marry without the confent of their fathers and mothers The 
intended hufband was obliged to offer a certain fum to the parents of his miftrefs 
which, according to Fredegarius and Marculphus, was a fol and a denier. If the bride 
was a widow, three fob of gold and one denier were paid to the judges, who divided them 
among fuch of the relations of her firft hufband as were not heirs 19 . The offer of- 
this fum was always- made in a public court, where a fhield had been elevated, and' 
where fhree caufes, at leaft, had been tried ; without this formality, the marriage was. 
declared null. By this fpecies of purchafe, the hufband. acquired fo great a power over, 
his wife 30 , that if he diffipated her dower, or any eftate that had fallen to her by fuc- 

>s Tit. 43, 44, 45, 65. ^ Tit. 65. 

2 7 Of all the pecuniary fines, to-be found in the ancient codes, thofe of the Welch are th'e mod curious. Howel 
Dda fixed the fine for murdering a.chanccllor at 189 cows ; for killing the queen's cat, as much wheat as would cover 
ber, when fufper>ded by the tail j for a perjury, three cows; for the rape of a maid, twelve cows; of a matron, 
eighteen ; and in cafes of feduQion," Vir, fi factum denegaverit, jurabit fuper campaqam ecclefiae mallco deftitutam ;- 
f* quod fi faflus fuerit, compenfabit denariis totidem, quot Dates fteminx operiantor," — Leges Wallica:, p. 116, 202,. &c. 

* s Tit. 62- J» In Epitom. c. 18. form. 75. 39 Rip. Tit. 37, 
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eeflion, flie had no right to call on him for reftitution. The reafon affigned for exact- 
ing a larger fum for a widow than for a maid, is this — when a girl married lhe was fup- 
pofed not to change her condition, in point of fubferviency, as fhe did but pafs from 
under the tuition of her parents to that of her hufband : a widow, on the contrary, 
had recovered her liberty ; and therefore a greater value was placed on the facrifice of 
it* A girl who fuffered herfelf to be carried off, was condemned to llavery. A free- 
man who married a {lave became a flave himfelf. 

The laws of inheritance were fixed with equal precifion. The children of the de- 
ceafed were fole heirs to his fortune ; in default of them, his father and mother in- 
herited ; if he had no parents, his brothe'rs and fifters ; after them the father's fillers, 
and the mother's fifters ; and, laftly, the next heir on the father's fide 31 — adoption 
was allowed ?*. The child was adopted, in the King's prefence, who iffued his letters 
for that purpofe, and he enjoyed all the rights of a legitimate offspring. 

There were three forts of poffeflions. — Thofe of which a man could difpofe at his 
pleafure, and which were termed propres ; benefices^ which were either hoiden of the 
prince, or of the church, on paying certain fines ; and Salic lands, hoiden on condition 
of military fervice. Women could only inherit the firft ; the fecond reverted to the 
king, on the death of the poffeffor ; and the laft were confined to the male heirs. It is 
worthy of remark, that the French monarchs, on their firft eftablifhment in Gaul, 
left the native Gauls in poffeflion of two thirds of their lands, on paying a tribute, 
The remaining third was diftributed among the victorious troops, who, from the foldier 
to the general, all held of the king. 

3' Salic. Tit,i4. 32 Rip.Tit.45. 
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A. D. 638.] O N the death of Dagobert, the royal family of France began rapidly 
to decline. The enormous authority ufurped by the mayors of the palace, during the 
long minority of his children, led them by degrees to the ufurpation of the regal dignity, 
to which alone fuch power mould belong. Intereft, ambition, and caprice became the 
fole rules of their government; they brought up the young princes in a ftate of fhame- 
ful inactivity, purpofely keeping them aloof from bufinefs ; infpiring them with no 
fentiments worthy of their rank and birth; ftudying their paffions, not for the falutary 
purpofe of reftraint, but with the bafe view of affording them a dangerous indulgence ; 
and even profiting by their difpoution to piety, in order to acquire a more perfect af- 
cendancy over their youthful minds. Vice, indolence, and floth, were the natural 
offsprings of fuch an education. 

Thefe acts of bafenefs, however, cannot be attributed to JEga and Pepin, both 
mayors of the palace ; one in Neuftria, under Clovis ; and the other in Auftrafia, under 
Sigebert. There appeared in their conduct nothing which betrayed a defign to encroach 
on the royal*uthority, or to opprefs the people 1 . The firft was a man of exemplary pru- 
dence, and approved fidelity *. The king, on his death-bed, had recommended his 
queen Nantilda, and the prince, her fon, to his care; and the conduct of JEga fhewed 
that the confidence of his fovereign was not mifplaced. The firft ufe which he made 
of his power was to reftore to individuals what the officers of the exchequer had un- 
juftly exadled from them. Pepin, ftill more refpedtable from his virtues than from 
his political knowledge, procured fuch refpedt to the authority of his pupil, that, fo 

1 Fred. c. Jo, 85. * Geft. Dafcob. c. 46. 
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long as he lived, it experienced no interruption, either from foreign invafions or domeftic 
commotions. As foon as he entered upon the duties of his office, he fent an ambaflador 
to Clovis, to demand a divifion of the treafures of Dagobert. [A, D. 639.] The 
requefi was complied with : the: two minifters repairing to Compieguc, divided the; 
gold, filver, furniture, clothes, and jewels, into three lots; the firft of which was given 
to Clovis ; the fecond to ^gebert; and the third to Nantilcla, in compliance with the 
French Ripuarian Law, which ordains that a woman fhall inherit a third of her huf- 
band's acquired property 3 . 

A. D. 640.] Pepin, unfortunately, died the year after this difplay of his zeal for 
the interefts of his mafter. The mildnefs and equity of his government, rendered his 
death an object of lamentation to the Auftrafians ; and the fplendour of his virtues 
procured him a place in the lift of Romifh faints. 

^Ega foon followed him; fo that the royal family fuftained a double lofs. The 
fucceffors of thefe virtuous minifters, neither poffefTed the fame fidelity, nor the fame 
moderation. Erchinoalde, the new mayor of Neuftria, governed more like a king 4 , 
than a minifter. Among his fervants was a girl of exquifite beauty, named Batilda, 
whom he married [A. D. 646.] to the young monarch. She was a woman of ftricT; 
virtue, and an heroic courage. She was born in England, of a Saxon family, from 
whence fhe had been carried off when a child, and fold as a flave in France. The 
author of her life affirms, that fhe was defcended from illuftrious parents 5 ; but as 
Clovis was a king, and Batilda a flave, the virtue of the latter was inefficient to 
counterbalance the inequality of the parties, in the eyes of the nation. 

Grimoald, the fon of Pepin, afpired to the enjoyment of his father's poft; and though 
powerfully oppofed by Otho, the fon of an Auftrafian nobleman, who had been go- 
vernor to the king 6 , he found means to procure the affaffination of his rival, and by 
that means obtained the object of his wifhes. This was the firft time that the office- 
of mayor paffed from father to fon. It afterwards became hereditary. 

While the court of Auftrafia was harrafled and divided by the intrigues of thefc 
ambitious young men, the ftandard of rebellion was hoifted in Thuringia, by Radul- 
fus, duke of that province. This nobleman was poffeffed of great military talents : 
having conquered the Sclavonians, and reftored tranquillity to the province over which 
heprefided, he became elated with fuccefs 7 , aflerted his independance, and adopted means 
for the eftablifhment of his authority. It is probable the court had intended to recall 
him ; but as they had never put their defigns in execution, he feized the earlieft oppor- 

3 Tit. 37, artic, 2. ■* Fred, c, 83, 84, 8 Vita S. Batild. c, 1, 6 Idem Fred. c. 88. 7 lb. c. 87. 
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tunity that occurred openly to declare his fentiments, and to commence hoftilities 
againft his fovereign. He had entered into a league with a Bavarian, named Fare, 
a man of quality, defcended from the illuftrious family of the Agilolfingians, heredi- 
tary dukes of Bavaria. That young nobleman, who pofleffed great riches, a high 
fpirit, and extenfive connections, was actuated by rcfentment for the death of his father, 
Crodoalde, whom Dagobert had ordered to be killed for fome crimes which he had com- 
mitted. An eager defire of vengeance fupplied him with the means of raifing a confider- 
able army, which he led to the affiftance of Radulfus. 

All the troops iu the kingdom were afTembled to quell this formidable infurrection, 
and the king marched in perfon to oppofe the rebels. When the armies met, victory, 
at firft, feemed to declare in favour of Sigebert. Fare, who had taken poft beyond the 
Buconian foreft, on the frontiers of Thuringia, was defeated and flain; but the 
face of the day was fpeedily changed. The French army next advanced againft 
Radulfus, who had entrenched himfclf on an eminence, on the banks of the river 
Unftrut. The advantage of his fituation induced the king to hold a council of war, 
in which the fentiments of his officers were divided; foine were of opinion, that the 
aflault fhould be immediately given; while others maintained the propriety of deferring 
it till the next day, when the troops would be recovered from their fatigue. The 
former, however, prevailed ; and thofe who were of the oppofite opinion, forefeeing 
the confequence of this rafli decifion, remained near the king, with a refolution either 
to protect his life, or die af his feet. The event fully juftified their conjectures. As 
the troops were afcend'mg the hill, the duke of Thuringia ruflied out upon them, 
and attacking them with great fury, put moft of them to the fword. The llaughter 
was fo dreadful, that Sigebert feeing the whole mountain covered with the dead and 
the dying, could not refrain from burfting into tears. 

Thisterrible check fpread an univerfal confternation throughout the Auftrafian army ; 
and the king's perfon being thought in danger, it was judged prudent to enter into a 
negotiation with the conqueror. Radulfus acknowledged that he held Thuringia under 
the authority of Sigebert ; but, at the fame time, expreffed his hopes that he Ihould 
he confirmed in a poft, which he had fo richly deferved by his numerous victories over 
the Sclavonians. The Auftrafians were obliged to content themfelves with this kind 
of fubmiffion, and to re-eftablifh him in his government, where he afterwards exercifed 
all the powers of a king. 

This is the only memorable event in the reign of Sigebert, who was a good, though 
not an active prince ; more bufied in religious foundations, than in military eftab-. 
lifhments: a pious monarch, but a bad politician; and rather formed by nature for 
obedience than command. He ere&ed and endowed twelve monafteries ; yet from a 
letter of his, which is ftill extant, it appears, that he had fufficient fpirit to maintain 
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His authority agaihft ecclcfian-ical encroachments.' it is-addrefled ' to- Didier, hi/hop of 
Gahors, and contains fo;ne fevere reprimands on the fuibject of a fynod that had been 
convened without his knowledge; with a ftrong prohibition, to the prelates, not to. 
alienable in any place whatever, without his exprefs permiflion. It is (aid, that though, 
he was very young, and recently married, he adopted the Ion of Grimoald 8 . But 
having a fon, fome time after, named Dagobert, by his cjueen Jmnichilda, the. adoption, 
was revoked 

The birth of this prince encreafed the devotion of the monarch, and- the credit of> 
the mayor of the palace. Sigebert devoting his whole time to works of piety, Grimoald 
held the reins of government, diftributing favours as he pleafed, and . regulating every 
tiling according to his wifhes. The king's confidence in this ambitious minifter was fo 
great, that, finding himfelf attacked by a dangerous difeafe, he. recommended his fon to 
his care. 

A. Di 654.] Sigebert died at Metz, and was buried in the magnificent church, 
which he had recently built in that city, and dedicated to Saint Martin. Dagobert 
fucceeded to the throne without oppofition ; but he had no fooner afcended it, than he 
was removed from his ftation by an act of treafon the moft abominable. The con- 
fpirators being afraid to make an attempt on his life, cut off" his hair, and fent him to 
Scotland — where he long lived in a ftate of obfeurity — under the conduct of Didon, 
bifliop of Poitiers ; who, though defcended from Clovis, was not afhamed to undertake 
the infamous- commiflion io . 

A. D. 655, 656.] A report was immediately fpread that young Dagobert was dead ; 
and they even affected to bury him with great pomp. The ftory of the pretended 
adoption was renewed ; no circumflance was omitted that could tend to eftablifli its 
truth ; and, fuch was the extent of Grimoald's power, that his fon Childcbert was 
proclaimed king. But the Auftrafians, /hacked at thefe proceedings, had recourfe to 
arms", depofed the new monarch, and feizing the mayor of the palace, conducted him 
to the king of Burgundy and Neuftria '\ It is not known what punilhment was in- 
flicted on this perfidious minifter, nor what became of the young ufurper. Dagobert, 
either from a belief that he was dead, or from ignorance of his retreat, was not recalled. 
Auftrafia fubmitted to Clovis, who reunited, for the fourth time, the different king- 
doms of the French monarchy. 

The reign of this prince, like that of his brother Sigebert, was undiftinguifiicd by 
any brilliant atchievement. There are few kings of whom more good and more evil 

. 8 Vita Sigeberti Reg. 9 Geft. Franc, c 43, »° VitaSancYi Vulfridi. 11 Vita Sigeberti Re-. Aft. S. Andosni. 

12 Ceil. Franc, c. 43. 
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has been faid. The motives of their commendation and cenfure exhibit, in a jure light, 
the judgment and fpirit of the writers of thofe times. [A. D. 657.] A great famine 
happening in France, Clovis, in order to procure nonrifhment for the poor, fold the 
plates of gold and filver, which covered the tombs of Saint Denis, and his companions. 
This was a charitable action, and truly worthy of a Chriftian king ; but, at the fame 
time, it was an encroachment on the treafures of the monks. Clovis, fays the con- 
tinuator of Fredegarius ' 3 , was a prince addicted to every fpecies of* vice: — he was brutal 
and unfeeling ; a debauchee, and a drunkard. Some time aft^er this, he obtained for 
the fame abbey, of Saint Denis, an exemption from all jurisdiction ; Landry, bifhop of 
Paris, confented to it, and the deed for that purpofe was drawn up in a general aiTembly 
of the prelates and nobles of France. Then the fcene changed ; he was no longer 
that monarch who, during the whole courfe of his life had not performed one virtuous aft ion; 
he was now a great king, fays Aimoin 14 ; wife, valiant, brave, equitable, full of religion, 
and highly agreeable to God. 

A. D. 660.] The monks have imputed another crime to him — the feizure of an 
arm of Saint Denis, for the embellifhment of his oratorjr. This appeared a matter of 
great importance to thofe who dreaded a diminution of the number of pious pilgrims 
who went to pay their devotions at the flirine of the French apoftle. It was a crime, 
they tell us, which Heaven took care to punilh, by depriving Clovis of his fenfes. 
And, if the monks may be credited, to that impious meafure muft be afcribed all the 
calamities which France experienced under the fucceflbrs of this monarch ; who died 
in the twenty-fecond year of his age, and the fifteenth or fixteenth of his reign. He 
was buried at Saint Denis. 

»3 Monatfhus Dionyfianus, c. 1. 14 Aimoin Hift. 
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A. D. 660.] CLOVI S left three fons, Clotaire, Childeric, and Thierri ; the 
eldeft of whom was proclaimed fole King, under the conduct of queen Batilda, and of 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace of Neuftria, who was a man of addrefs and courage, capable 
of great undertakings, but cruel and ambitious. He had the art, however, to conceal 
his vices, to which he was induced through the fear of difpleafing Batilda, whofe wife 
plans he ever feconded with chearfulnefs and alacrity. The regency of that princefs 
was diftinguifhed by its mildnefs, prudence, juflice and virtue 1 . The Gauls, without 
diftincYion of age or fex, paid a heavy poll-tax, which either prevented them from 
marrying, or elfe fubjedted them to the neceffity of exposing, or even felling, their- 
children. They now carried their- complaints to the foot of the throne ; and Batilda, 
moved by their Applications, remitted this onerous tribute, and redeemed all thofe 
whom the rigid exaction of it had reduced to a ftate of flavery. Nor was fhe lefs 
attentive to the interefts of the church; fhe difplayed her zeal for religion in her 
endeavours to promote a reformation of manners ; in the repreffion of intrigues for 
obtaining the honours of epifcopacy, and in the extermination of funony. 

The Auilrafians, however, bore with impatience the yoke of the Neuftrians ; they 
demanded a king of their own ; and the queen, in compliance with their requeft, ap- 
pointed her fecond fon to reign over them. Wlfoalde was created mayor of the palace, 
and declared guardian to the young prince, whom Imnichilda obtained permiflion to 
accompany. In this condefcenfion, Batilda difplayed more goodnefs than policy ; for- 
lorn ichil da was beloved % and Dagobert was /till alive; fo that the refidence of that 

J Vita Batild, c. 127. s lb. c. 23. 
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princels, in a kingdom which belonged to her fon, might be attended with difagreeable 
confequences. But the virtuous mind, confeious of its own rectitude, is feldom open 
to fufpicion. Childeric was received and crowned with every poflible demonftration of 
joy> and tranquillity appeared to be eltablifhed throughout the three kingdoms. 

A. D. 665.] The virtuous regent was ftudioufly bent on promoting the interefts of 
Teligion, the welfare of the ftate, and the education of her fon. Her court was filfecf 
with people renowned for their wifdom and piety. But, unfortunately, her partiality 
to bifhops proved prejudicial to the church, and injurious to her own reputation. She 
invited to court, among others, two men equally celebrated for their mental endow- 
ments, though not poflerTed of an equal portion of merit. One of them, the illuftrious 
Lcger, who was allied to the royal family, was prudent, pious and learned ; endued 
with a fuavity of manners that captivated every heart, and with a ftriclnefs of virtue 
that conciliated univerfal refpecl. Him the queen appointed to the bifhoprick of 
Autun, and the fancYity of his life evinced the wifdom of her choice 3 . The other 
was Sigebrand, bifhop of Paris 4 , a prelate whofe conduct had been hitherto irre- 
proachable* but whofe vanity proved the caufe of his deftru&ion. This haughty 
favourite, in order to enfure a greater degree of confequence, fuft'ered a wrong con- 
ftru&ion to be put on Batilda's kjndnefs to him. The nobles, jealous of the credit he 
enjoyed, began to murmur ; and, at laft, put him to death. The affaflins then haftened 
to the queen, and advifed her to fhut herfelf up in a monailery. As fhe had long 
fLghed after a life of folitude, fhe was eafily prevailed on to liften to their advice, and 
retired- to the abbey of Chelles, which fhe had. founded s . She there patted the re- 
mainder of her life, in the exercife of every virtue. She was afterwards canonized. 

A. D. 668.] Batilda's feceflion from' the regency left the kingdom a prey to the 
unbridled licentioufnefs of the mayor of the palace. Ebroin, poffeffed of fovereign 
authority, now fhowed himfelf in his true character — a monfter of avarice, cruelty, 
perfidy, and pride. His adminiftration was one continued fcene of injuftice, tyranny, 
outrage, and oppremon. If a man was rich, powerful, or virtuous, he was expofed to 
become the vi£tim of his avidity, ambition, or malice. Detefted by all men of integrity, 
he banifhed the nobles from court, and forbade them to appear there without an exprefs 
invitation from him. Things were in this dreadful fituation when Clotaire died, in 
the twentieth, year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. He left no children : 
it is not even known whether he was married. Some pretend that he was interred in 
the church belonging to the abbey of Chelles: others, at Saint Denis 7 . 

The ambitious Ebroin, hated by all the world, could not hope to preferve his place, 
ifi.fhe ufual forms were obferved in the eledion of a mayor of the palace. Influenced 

•ViuS.Lco^.c. 4VitaSan.Ba.ild.c8. S W k c. 7 , 8. * V,«aS. Leodc S . c. z. " lb. Diplox.p, 467. 
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by this confideration, without fummoning the nobles of the kingdom to deliberate on 
the matter, he raifed Thierri to the throne, and had him proclaimed King of Burgundy 
and Neuftria. This exertion of power aftonifhed the nobles 3 , though it did not give 
them any kind of averfion to their new monarch. They were even on the road, for 
the purpofe of paying their refpec~ts, and doing homage to him, when they received a 
renewal of the prohibition to appear at court without permiflion. Enraged at an 
infult fo pointed and grofs, they immediately afTembled and flew to arms. The crown 
was unanimoufly transferred to Childeric, who haftened to join them at the head of a 
powerful army 9 . The confpiracy was fo general and fo fudden, that Ebroin, forfaken 
by every body, had but juft time to efcape the fury of the nobles, by taking refuge in 
a church. His life was fpared, but his poiTeflions were all confifcated, and he was con- 
ftrained to pafs the remainder of his life in the convent of Luxeuil. 

A. D. 669.] Thierri experienced a fimilar treatment. They cut off his hair, though 
without any orders from Childeric, who exprefled great compaflion for him. He even 
told him that he was ready to grant whatever he could defire. " I afk nothing," replied 
Thierri, " I have been unjuftly dethroned ; and I truft that Heaven will revenge my 
" caufe." He retired to the abbey of Saint Denis, not to turn monk, but to let his 
hair grow. He had not quite completed the firft year of his reign. 

* Vita S, Leodeg. Diplom, p. 46. 9 Geft. Franc, c. 45.— Continual. Fred. c. 94. 
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THi! commencement of this reign was devoted to acts of gratitude, and to the* 
fupport of the laws. Childeric made a point of rewarding fuch of the nobles as had! 
contributed to his elevation ; and as Leger, bilhop of Autun, had been greatly inftru- 
mental in effecting this revolution, he entrufted him with the adminiftration of affairs,, 
and declared him his principal' minifter. The great credit which this prelate enjoyed 
with his fovereign, has made fome writers believe 1 , that he was created mayor of the 
palace of Neuftria and Burgundy: but they did not reflect, that an office which gave 
the command of armies, and the power of judging in matters of life and death, was 
incompatible with the character of a prieft and a prelate. However that may be, to the 
prudent councils of this great man was the king indebted for the reformation of nume- 
rous abufes that had crept into the ftate. It was ordained, that judges fhould be 
guided in their decifions by the ancient laws and cuftoms of each province. One law in 
particular was made, [A. D. 670.] which might have redeemed the kings from a ftate of 
fubjection, had they poffeffed fufficient firmnefs to enforce it — it enacted, that no children 
lhould faceted their fathers in any of the great offices of ftate. But all thefe flattering 
fymptoms of a wife and virtuous reign fpeedily vaniftied. The nobles, feeing that this 
reformation >vould effect a diminution of their own enormous power and undue confe- 
quence, adopted every means they could devife for corrupting the mind of their young 
fovereign. Having acquired a perfect afcendancy over him, they led him into every 
kind of t xcefs; debauchery foon gave way to indolence, and indolence to cruelty 1 . 
He fuffered all thofe ordinances which he had fo properly renewed to be violated with 
impunity; and authorized a contempt of the laws by his own example, in contrading 

* Vita S. Leod. f ? Ibid. 
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an inceftuous marriage with his coufin-german. In vain were the folicitations and 
remonftrances of his minifler exerted to induce him to the purfuit of a different courfe 
of life. His reprefentations, though at firft they were liftencd to with fome degree of 
attention, foon became infupportable ; and it was refolvcd to embrace the firft oppor- 
tunity that fhould occur for effecting his ruin. 

A. D. 671.] It was cuftomary in ancient times for bifliops to invite their fovereigns 
to celebrate the fcftival of Eafter in their cathedrals : Leger requeued Childeric to do 
him that honour, and the king ftill retaining fome degree of refpect for him, accepted 
his invitation, and repaired to Autun. He there found Hector, patrician or governor 
or Marfeilles, who had a favour to afk of him. That nobleman, whofe merit was 
equal to his birth, was intimate with the minifter 3 , and knowing the credit he enjoyed 
with his fovereign, had frequently conferred with him on the fubject of his prefent 
application. It was iniinuated, however, to the king, that there was fome myftery in 
this interview, and that the two friends had formed a defign to interrupt the tranquillity 
of the ftate. Thus prejudiced againft the prelate, inftead of going to the cathedral on 
the night of Eafter Sunday, which the early Chriftians always pafled in prayer, he 
repaired to the church of Saint Symphorien, where he received the facramsnt from the 
hands of hifhop Preje&us. The next morning, after a grand repair, he went almoft 
intoxicatedto the cathedral, fwearing and blafpheming, and threatening Leger in the mod 
indecent manner. From thence he repaired to the epifcopal palace, where the bilh'op 
joined him as foon as he had faid mufs. Childeric loaded him with reproaches and 
inlults ; and Legcr, finding from his conduct, that his ruin was inevitable if he remained 
any longer at Autun, left the city with his friend Hector: but they were very fpeedily 
putfued ; — Hector after a vigorous defence, was killed, and Leger was brought back to 
the king, who lent him into confinement at the monaftery of Luxeuil. There the 
prelate met with Ebroin, the depofed mayor of the palace, who earneftly befought his 
friendihip. 

A. D. 673.] Childeric, being now deprived of the advice of his minifler, fell into 
the extremes of vice, and finally became an object of univerfal contempt 4 . A noble- 
man, named Bodillon, venturing to reprefent to him the danger that, would arife from 
an oppreiTive impolt that he was on the point of eftablifhing 5 , the king ordered him to 
be tied to a poft, and had him feverely flogged. The nobles, enraged at fuch an infult to 
a man of rank, confpired againft his life. Childeric was then with the royal family at 
a feat in the foreft of Leuconia, fuppofed to be the foreft of Livri, near Chelles. 
Thither the confpirators repaired; and, forcing his palace, maflacred him, with his 
queen Bilihilda, who was pregnant, and their fon Dagobert, an infant. Another fon, 

3 Vita S. Leod. c, 5, 6. * Geft. Franc, c. 43. 5 Continual, Fred. c. 94, 
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named Daniel, had the good fortune to efc'ape,- and afterwards reigned,' under the titler 
of Chilperic the Third. Childeric was in the twenty-third year of his age ; the length 
of his reign is not precifely knowiij but the molt probable opinion feems to be that ha 
reigned nineteen years 6 . . 

This prince was deftitute both of courage and conduct: He neither pofTefled fufficientc 
knowledge to govern a great kingdom, nor fufficient difcernment to appreciate and, 
purfue the wife councils of a prudent and virtuous miniller. He was not interred a? 
Saint Peter's at Rouen; as the author of the life of Saint Ouen 7 affirms, but at the 
abbey of Saint Vincent, now Saint Germain des Pres. 

We are told by fome writers, that Childeric, overcome by the prayers of I'mnichilda, 
whom he always efteemed, allowed her to recal Dagobert, to whom he ceded a part of 
Auftrafia. Others afTert that this prudent princefs took advantage of the interregnum 
which enfued on the death of Childeric, to win over the Auftrafians, by whom fhe 
was tenderly beloved, and to prevail on them to proclaim her fon king. Be that as it 
may, it appears certain, from a variety of circumftances, that this young prince re- 
afcended the throne, from whence he had been unjuftly depofed, and reigned feveral, 
years*. 

* P. Anfelme Hifti Ceneal. de France, t. i. p, ie. 7 Fred, in vit» S. Audoen. ? Henfchenius, lib. dc tribute 
Dagobcrtis. 
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A. D. 673.] LEGER, who, as well as Ebroin, had left the convent of Luxeuil, 
on the death of Childeric, was received at the court of Thierri as a tutelary deity. 
His nrft care was to procure the election of a mayor of the palace ; and the choice fell 
upon Leudefie, fon of Archinoalde '. The news of this election dilconeerted Ebroin, 
who retired into Auftrafia, where his friends were numerous l . Wlfoalde, who 
governed that kingdom under Dagobert the Second, fupplied him with troops, with 
which the prefumptuous rebel advanced as far as Nogcnt-les-Vierges, near Verneuil, 
where the king then held his court. The alarm was fo fudden and unexpected, that 
every one had recourfe to flight ; Thierri, the mayor of the palace, and all the noble- 
men of their retinue, fled, nrft to Baifieu, between Amiens and Corbie, and then to 
Crecy in Ponthieu. The royal treafury was plundered, the churches were pillaged, 
and the whole country was laidwafte. The conqueror, however, defpairing of fucceeding 
by force, had recourfe to ftratagem ; and, inviting Leudefie to a conference, which that 
credulous nobleman accepted, he there put him to death. 

A. D. 675, 676.] This murderous deed only ferved to render Thierri's hatred of Ebroin 
more inveterate, and to fhow that monarch the danger of entrufting fuch a man with any 
confiderable degree of authority. Ebroin, fenfible that the conjuncture was not favour- 
able to his defigns, again retired into Auftrafia 3 , but with the determination to put his 
plans in execution whenever an opportunity fhould occur. He had the audacity to. 
produce a pretended fon of Clotaire the Third ; and pofleffed fufncient credit to get him 
crowned, under the title of Clovis the Third. In this infamous project he was aflifted 
by two prelates, who had been deprived of their epifcopal dignity on account of their 

1 Cefta Reg. Franc, e. 45. z Continuat. Fred. c. 96. 3 Vita S. Lcodeg. c. 8. 
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crimes: thsfe - were DUier, hi mop of Chalons-upon-Saone, and Bobon, bifhop of- 
Valentia. All the provinces that refufed to acknowledge this phantom of a monarch . 
were expofed to the rnoft cruel and deftructive depredations. Lcger was the firft who 
felt the effects of Ebroin's refentment 4 . Vaymcr, duke of Champagne, w as fent to 
befiege him in Autun, and the place was on the point of being carried by affault, when 
the good prelate, having diftributcd his effects among the poor, furrendered himfelf to 
the enemy, that the inhabitants might not be expofed to the fury of a military mob. 
— Didier was fo inhuman,, as to order his eyes to be put out. 

A. D. 678, 679.] The king, having loft his beft friend, and moft prudent advifer, 
found himfelf reduced to the neceflity of treating with his rebellious fubjedt. Ebroin 
was declared mayor of the palace, and the pretended fon of Clotaire funk into his ori- 
ginal nothingnefs. The new minifter at firft published a general amnefty 5 ; but foon 
after, affecting a profound refpect for majefty, he ordered a ftrict enquiry to be made 
into the confpiracy again ft Childeric. The crime was certainly deferving of the fevcreft . 
punifhmtnt; and had Ebroin been really actuated by motives of juftice, his conduct on 
this occafion would have merited the higheft commendation. But the inquifition which 
he eftabliflied was folely for the purpofe of facrificing fuch of the nobles as had hitherto 
efcaped his refentment. Count Guerin, Leger's brother, though a nobleman of unim- 
peached fidelity to his fovereign, was ftoned to death ; and the virtuous prelate himfelf, 
after being inhumanly tortured, was fent in difgrace to the monaftery at Fecamp. 
Some years after this period, the tyrant affembled a council of flaves, rather than of 
bifliops, at which Leger was firft degraded, and then delivered to Chrodobert, count of 
the palace, who had him beheaded in-a foreft in the diocefe of Amis, not far from that 
of Amiens, where he was buried at a place that ftill bears his name. Two years after 
his body was eonveyed into Poitoia, and honourably interred in the church of Saint " 
Maixant. 

A. D. G80.] About this time Dagobert the Second, king of Auftrafia, was affafl*- 
nated, in an infurrection of his fubjects. The caufe of the revolt, and the names of its 
authors, are not mentioned in hiflory. He was interred at Saint Peter's, at Rouen. 
This prince had, by his queen Matilda, one fon, named Sigebert, who died before him, 
and four daughters, Irmina and Adella, who were afterwards canonized ; and Rotilda, 
and.Ragnetrude. 

The death of Dagobert ought to have reunited the whole njonarchy under the authority 
ofThierri ; but thtaverfion of the Auftrafians to the government of Ebroin deterred them 
from acknowledging that monarch. Martin and Pepin being declared dukes or governors 
of the kingdom 6 , they took up arms; but their new leaders being defeated near the foreft 

■* Vita S. Lcodcg. c. 9. 5 Ibid. c. 11, 13. 6 Gefl. Franc, c. 46; 
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ofLeucotao. on the frontiers of Neuftria, were compelled to fly 7 ; the firfl to Laon. 
where he peri Iked by the perfidy of the mayor of the palace ; a-nd the fecond to the far* 
theft part of Auftralia, where he exerted all the. endowments with which nature had. 
favoured him, lor the purpofe of,, undermining the royal authority, . This nobleman was. 
defcended, on his father's fide,. from Saint Arnaud, bifliop of Metz, and on his mother's 
from Pepin, furnamed the Old, or of Landcn.. He. is fometimes called, in hiftory, Pepin , 
the Fat, from his corpulence ; fometimes Pepin of Herijlal, from the name of a palace 
which he had on the banks of the Maefe, a little above Liege; fometimes Pepin the 
Young, to diftinguifh him from his grandfather ; and fometimes Pepin the Old, to diftin- 
guifh him from his grandfon, who reigned under, the appellation of Pepin the Short. 

A. D. 683.] Ebroin did not long enjoy the fruits of the- victory at Leucofao. A 
nobleman, named Emanfroy, attacked him as he came from church, clove his head 
afunder with a hroad fword, and delivered his country from a monfter who merited uni-- 
verfal execration s . The mayors who fucceeded him, made war on Pepin at different 
times, but without fuccefs 9 ; and Bertaire, the laft of them, a man wholly deftitute of, 
every good quality, was doomed to be at once the. witnefs and the viftim of his ele-»- 
vation. 

A. D. 687.] A great number of noblemen, . who were discontented with the govern- 
ment of Neuftria, had retired into the kingdom of Auftrafia, where Pepin, as well from 
policy as generofity, fupported them. He even fent deputies to the king to beg he 
would pardon thefe unfortunate men, whom a violent fpirit of perfecution had compelled 
to quit their country. The monarch 10 proudly anfwered, that he would fave him the 
trouble of fending them back, by going to fetch them, in perfon, at the head of a 
powerful army. Preparations for war were immediately made, and the two armies met 
at Teftris, a village fituated on the fmall river Daumignon, between Saint Quintin 
and Peronne". The battle was fought with great obftinacy; but victory at laft de- 
clared in favour of the Auftrafians. The Ring, obliged to fly, retired with precipitation 
to the capital of his empire. Bertaire alfo had the good fortune to efcape from the 
enemy, but he was aflaflinated by his own foldiers. The conqueror took pofleffion of- 
the royal treafury, forced the gates of Paris, feized the perfon of Thierri, and, caufing 
himfelf to be declared mayor of the palace of Neuftria and Burgundy, reduced the whole 
kingdom under his own domination. 

Pepin, when he had fecured this enormous extent of power, conducted himfelf 
with fo much prudence, moderation, and propriety, that he attracted the ^tention of 
foreign powers, many of whom honoured him with particular marks of efteer^ enforced 

7 Secund. Contin. Fred. c. 97. 8 Celt, Fr. c. 47. » Idem Continuat. Fredeg. c. 9?; 
10 Geft. Franc. 0,48. " Idem Contin. Fred, c. 100. 
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rcfpea from the nations dependant on France ; and excited the benediaion of his 
countrymen, by the deftruaion of tyranny and oppreflion He re-eftablifhed the 
biftiops, who had been depofed, in their fees and pofleffions ; he reftored to the nobles 
their dignities and eftates ; to the orphan and widow, their lawful rights ; and to the 
laws their primitive vigour: he eftabliihed order in the finances, introduced difcipline 
among the troops, and vigilance and regularity in the police. So many objeas of 
public utility, conceived and effeaed in fo fliort a fpace of time, excited univerfal 
aftonifhment ; and men began to be perfuaded that the ambitious duke had only taken 
up arms to promote the happinefs and welfare of the nation. 

A. D. 689.] While duke of Auftrafia, he had fubdued the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
and the Suevi ; and he now propofed, at an aflembly of the nobles, to march without 
delay againft the reft of the German rebels ' 3 . This propofal was accepted with joy ; 
but, before he fet out on this expedition, he left a man, of the name of Norbert, 
in whom he could confide, to watch the motions of Thierri. Viaory followed his 
iteps. Radbode, duke of the Frifians, having offered him battle, was attacked and de- 
feated; Pepin took from him a part of his dominions, and made him pay tribute for 
the reft. On his return to Neuftria, he aflembled a council, in which fome excellent 
regulations were adopted for the reformation of manners, the afliftance of the poor, and 
the proteaion of the widow and orphan. By this artful fyftem of policy, and by a 
thoufand aaions of piety, juftice, and valour, he conciliated the afteaions of the 
people, and attempted to overcome their fettled averfion to acknowledge any other 
mafters than the defcendants of their ancient monarchs. 

A. D. 692.] Such was the ftate of France when Thierri died, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign- By his wife Clotilda, whom fome writers call Doda, he had twofons, 
Clovis and Childebert. He was buried at Saint Waft, at Arras, which he had founded 14 . 
Without entering into the charaaer of this prince, of which we know but little, fince 
all the writers of that age were devoted to the family of Pepin, we may obferve, that 
he yas continually the fport of fortune, and a viaim to the ambition of his nobles. 
Excluded from the fucceffion in his infancy, and dethroned by an ambitious brother, 
he only recovered his rights to become the Have of thofe whom he was born to command. 
The battle of Teftris finally decided the fate of his empire, and left him but the flia- 
dow of royalty. 

J*. CvlK Fr. Contin. Fred. c. ioe. ?l Paul. Diac. L, xvi.c. 37, Jt Geft. Franc, c. 49. 
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CLOVIS, the eldeft of Thierri's children, was proclaimed king of Neuftria and' 
Burgundy. Auftrafia, ftill detached from the crown, acknowledged no other authority 
than that of Pepin, who continued to reign under the name of the new monarch 1 . 
No event of importance occurred during the life of Clovis, the length of whofe reign 
is not afcertained, though from fome public acts ftill extant it appears that he reigned 
at leaft four years 2 . One of thele is an account of an afTembly of the ftates of the 
kingdom, holden at Valenciennes 3 (693). Clovis prefided, and after him twelve nobles 
or prelates are mentioned in the aft, and the title of Illuftrious is given to them, the 
fame as to the kings who had no other diftin&ion than the epithets mojl glorious, mojl 
pious, mojl merciful, or moji excellent, annexed to their names. The next on the lift are 
eight noblemen of inferior rank, who are fimply denominated Counts ; eight Grafions, 
who were magiftrates appointed to try caufes relating to the exchequer or public 
•finances; four domeftics, or governors of royal manftons; four referendaries, whofe 
bufinefs it was to affix the royal fignet to all public ac~ls ; and four fenefchals, who 
were inferior officers, fubordinate to the mayors — they were in thofe times only 
entrufted with the adminiftration of the revenue of the king's houfhold, but in the 
fequel the office of fenefchal became the firft dignity in the realm. The Count of 
the Palace is mentioned the laft. He, perhaps, had a feparate place at the king's feet, 
or, what is more probable, as he was obliged to give an account of his decifions, he was 
not feated among the judges. The fentence of the afTembly is figned by the chancellor, 
who was the perfon appointed to write or fubferibe thofe acts which the referendary- 
was to feal. 



* Secund. Conft Fred. C. 101. ~ Geft. Fred. c. 49, 50. 
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It does not'appear, tliat Pepin attended this alterably, fihce His name is not ihferteJ' 
in the lift. He was probably employed in fome expedition. It was in one of thefe 
aflemblies, holden during the preceding reign, that he iflued a command, in the king's 
name, for every duke to hold himfelf in readinefs to march on the firft order of the 
mayor of the palace, and on the fecond; to lead his ftipulated quantum of men, with- 
out delay,, to the place of rendezvous. Regular troops were then unknown; each 
province had its militia : and that was generally commanded to march, which was 
neareft the fcene of action.. All who held benefices of the prince or church, all 
who pofleffed Salic lands,, all the French, imlKort, were obliged to ferve the king in 
perfon 4 . Even the biihops were not exempted from perfonal fervice. Such of the 
prelates as were of a martial difpofition armed tlxemfelves cap-a-pic, and mixed with 
the throng: while thofe who were averfe to Ihedding blood, contented themfelves. 
with invokingthe benedictions of Heaven on the arms of their countrymen ; and the 
moft prudent among them bought oft" the obligation with a fum of money. In that 
cafe, they fent their vaflals under the command: of an avoue or vidame, who was a: 
brave and powerful nobleman, appointed by the church to defend their patrimony.. 
Such as were incapacitated from attending through age, obtained letters of difpenfation ; 
and thofe who failed to appear at the general rendezvous of the army, were fentenced 
to pay a heavy fine. 

In the different provinces, and particularly on the frontiers, there were magazines 
eftablilhed, for providing the troops with fubfiftence. It does not appear that the 
foldiers had any pay; their fole reward confifted in the booty they made, which it was • 
cuftomary to collect into one common mafs, and then to divide it equally. The prifoners* 
were condemned to llavery ; and the hoftages experienced the fame fate, when thofe 
who gave them, failed to perform their engagements.. The French armies, during the 
reign of the Merovingian princes, were wholly compofed of infantry. If there were 
fome few horfemen, it was only for the purpofe of efcorting the commander in chief, 
and carrying his orders. During the fame period too, the only banner ufed by the 
French troops, was the cope of Saint Martin; it was a kind of veil made of filk, and 
bearing the image of the Saint, from whofe tomb it was brought with great pomp,, 
whenever it was wanted. It was kept under a tent; and juft before the battle began 
was carried round the camp in triumph. The early kings had fuch confidence in the 
protection of their faint, that, with this ftandard, they thought themfelves fure 
of victory. 

A. D. 694, 695.] The aflembly of Valenciennes was the laft memorable event cf 
the reign of Clovis, who died in the fourteenth or fifteenth year of his age, and was 
buried at Choify^^on the Aifne, near Compicgne. 

I Baluze Capit. t. i. p. 146, 155, 190, 
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A . D. 695. ] CHILDEBERT fucceeded to the dominions of his brother, and 
became equally a captive with that monarch. He was but in his tenth or eleventh year 
when he attended the throne; and his minority gave Pepin a frefh opportunity of ac- 
quiring a conhderable augmentation of authority 1 . His court was attended by all the 
chief officers — the count of the palace, the grand referendary, and the attendant of 
the royal manfions. He only placed about the perfon of his youthful fovereign a few 
faithful fervants of his own, whc were lefs ftudious to ferve him than to watch his 
motions 1 . The ambitious regent had two fons, Drogon and Grimoald, the firft of 
whom he created duke of Burgundy, and the fecond he appointed mayor of the palace 
of Neuftria. The eldeft dying foon after, the youngell fucceeded to his principality, as 
it is called by the author of the annals of Metz 3 ; whence it appears that this dutchy 
was a kind of fovereignty. 

A. D. 706, 707.] Pepin did not fufFer his whole time to be occupied by projects of 
ambition ; he deToted a part of it to the fofter purfuits of love. Some writers pre- 
tend that he repudiated PlecTxude, in order to marry Alpaida, by whom he had a fon, 
afterwards fo well known by the name of Charles Martel. But there are feveral a&s 
ftill extant, which prove that the former was never feparated from her hufband : fo 
that the fecond only enjoyed the title of miftrefs 4 ; or elfe the Auftrafian duke, like 
many of the firft kings of France, and according to the cuftom of the ancient Germans 5 , 
had two wives at the fame time. This offence againft xhz facrednefs of th™ marriage 
rites excited the zeal of Lambert, bifliop of Liege, who openly inveighed againft it, 
as a public inftance of adultery, that merited the fevereft reprobation — The prelatej 
'was alTaflinated by Odo, brother to Alpaida. 

1 Ceft. Franc. 0,49. 2 Secund. Contin. Fred. c. 104. 3 Annates Metenfes, ad Annum 711. 

* Id. Con.c.ioi. I Ann, Met. 
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Some militaiy expeditions took place during this reign. War was declared again*! 
Egica, king of the Vifigoths ; but no accounts of its progrefs or termination have- 
been preferved. Radbode, duke of the Frifians, revolted a fecond time 6 , and was again, 
defeated, and reduced to fubjection. The Germans, or Allemani, in union with the 
Suevi, fhook off the French yoke ; and Pepin, marching againft them, defeated Williare 
their duke ; but yet he could not fubdue the fpirit of that nobleman 7 , who, in a fhort 
time, again took up arms, and experienced a fimilar check. Still his courage was 
unabated, and it was found neceffary to fend a third army againft him, which was on 
the point of entering on the German territories, when the death of Childebert fuper- 
induced its recal» 

This prince dted in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and the fixteenth or feventeenth 
of his reign. He was buried, with his brother, at Choify upon the Aifne. Childebert 
had a wife whofe name is unknown ; and one fon, who fucceeded him under the 
appellation of Dagobert the Third. But few monarchs have paid a greater attention to 
the precepts of Chriftianity than Childebert. His ftrift obfervance of juftice, and his 
efforts to enforce a due adminiftration of it, throughout his dominions, procured him 
the furname of Jujl, 

5 GeA. Reg, ^49,50. 7 Ann, Metsnf. 
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A. D. 711.] DA GO BERT, on afcending the throne, was deftined to expe- 
rience the fate of his predeceflor. He was (hewn to the people, received their homage 
and their prefents, and was fhut up in a country feat, to lead a life of indolence, un- 
worthy his birth and ftation. He was not more than twelve years of age; fo that 
Pepin continued to enjoy his ufual extent of authority 

That nobleman renewed his defign of fubduing the Germans and Suevi ; and, in the 
courfe of the war that he waged againft them, fo many of them were killed, that they 
were difabled, for fome time, from the purfuit of hoftile meafures. But Radbode, duke 
of the Frifians, continued to give him ferious caufe for apprehenfion \ In order to 
avert the effects of, his enmity, Pepin alked the hand of his daughter Theudelinda, for 
his own fon Grimoald K The marriage was accordingly concluded, though it was not 
attended with any of thofe advantages which Pepin expefted to derive from it. 

A. D. 714.] Some time after this, Pepin fell dangerouny ill at Jupil, one of his 
country-houfes, on the banks of the Maefe, oppofite his caftle of Heriftal. Grimoald 
immediately left the capital, in order to vifit him, and as he pafled through Liege he 
entered the church of Saint Lambert, where he was aflaffinated by a man, named 
Rangaire 4 . He left an infant fon, called Theodald, whom Pepin appointed mayor of 
the palace of Dagobert. Such an appointment was a grofs encroachment on the 
privileges of the nobles, who had always enjoyed the right of chufing the mayor; ir 
was alio an injury to the ftate, by giving it a child for a governor ; and an infult on 

* Secund. Ca.-.tinuat. Ficdeg, c, 104. 2 Ann, Metens. 3 Ges. Re. Fr. c. 50. ♦ Ann. Met. ad. Ann, 714. 
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the king, by placing him under the tuition of an infant. But as the duke's authority 
was abfolute, no one dared to murmur. 

This was the laft ambitious attempt of Pepin ; his diforder encreafing, he expired at 
Jupil, after having reigned, with defpotic authority, for twenty-feven years and an half. 
He certainly pofleffed many of thofe qualities which are efTential to the formation of a 
hero; his mind, though capacious and enteFprifing, was ever regulated by the laws of 
prudence ; he poffefled a boldnefs of fpirit, which rofe fuperior to every impediment, 
though it never betrayed him into unneceflary peril ; he had wifdom and penetration 
to forefee and furmount dangers, with courage to face them whenever it was neceffary ; 
and he pofTefled, in a fupcr-eminent degree, the admirable talent of keeping turbulent 
fpirits in awe, and of fo managing them, as always to turn them to his own advantage. 
He proved ufeful to his country, by the reeftablifhment of order, piety, and juftice, 
But, at the fame time, he mull be confidered as an ufurper and a tyrant, becaufe he 
deprived his fovereigns of their lawful authority, and kept them in a ftate of ignominy 
and oppreffion. 

He had four fons, Dragon and Grimoald, who died before him 5 ; Charles Martel, tq 
whom, according to Eginard, he bequeathed the office of mayor ; and Childebrand, from 
whom, it is pretended by fome, the third race of monarchs defcended. Theodald had 
fucceeded his father Grimoald in the office of mayor of the palace of Neuftria and 
Burgundy, and difcharged the duties of his office under the tuition of his grandmother 
Pleclrude 6 . This ambitious woman, in order to regain all the power which her hufband 
had poflefled, caufed Charles Martel to be arretted, and put in confinement at Cologne, 
where fhe generally refided. 

A. D. 715.] But the Auftrafian nobles, foon becoming difgufted with a female 
government, applied to Dagobert, who was then in his eighteenth year, and excited 
him to war 7 . The young prince, roufed by their reprefentations,'took the management 
of affairs upon himfelf, and marching againft the Auftrafians, came up with their 
army in the foreft of Guife 8 , and obtained a compleat and decifive victory. The 
flaughterwas fo dreadful and univerfal, that Pleftrude's grandfons could with difficulty 
efcape. But the king wanted firmnefs to profit by his fuccefs; he fubmitted to a 
renewal of his captivity, by fuffering the election of another mayor of the palace. 
This important poft was given toRainfroy, one of the braveft and moft powerful noble- 
men at the court of Neuftria. He carried the war into the heart of Auftrafia, and, 
according to the ferocious ideas of thofe times, he fignalized his valour by the extent 
and cruelty of his depredations. 



5 Egm. in v'tt. Carol. Mag. 6 Oft. Re. Franc, c. 51. 7 Ibid. • In Cotia Sylva ; — it is now called the 
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A. D. 716.] It was during thefe troubles that Charles Martel'efcaped from pri fon. 
The Auftrafians received him with every demonftration of joy ; and, as he poflefled all 
the brilliant qualities of Pepin, they looked on him with a kind of adoration, and with 
an unanimous voice, chofe him their duke. Such was the ftate of affairs, when Dago- 
bert died, in the fifth year of his reign 9 . He was buried at the monaftery of Choify, 
upon the Aifne. This monarch left one fon, Thierri, by a wife whofe name has 
not been preferved in hiftory. Rainfroy, thinking the prince too young to hold the 
reins of government, took Daniel, fon to Childeric the fecond, from the monaftery 
in which he had afTumed the habit of an ecclefiaitic, and placed him on the throne,, 
under, the title of Chilperic the Second., 

9^Gea. Reg, Franc, c, 5?,. 
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A.D. 716.] THIS monarch was in the forty-fixth year of his age when he 
afcended the throne. Scorning the fpiritlefs indolence of his immediate predeceflbrs, 
his reign was diftinguifhed by activity and vigour. Accompanied by Raintroy, he 
marched into Auftrafia to opppofe the pretenfions of Charles Mattel. Radbode, duke 
of the Frifians, who was in alliance with him, had paffed the Rhine, and advanced to 
the very gates of Cologne 1 . Charles attacked him before he could be joined by the 
royal army ; but though that nobleman difplayed the raoft intrepid courage, he was 
overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retire. 

After this victory the Frifians formed a junction with the Neuftrians ; and the two 
armies, having ravaged the whole country from the Ardennes to the Rhine, laid fiege to 
Cologne. But Plectrude averted the ftorm by the payment-of a confiderable fum of 
money ; which was no fooner received than Radbode and Chilperic returned home. 
Charles in the mean time had collected the fcattered remains of his army, and thrown 
himfelf into the foreft of Ardenne with five hundred men, in order to profit by any 
favourable circumftance that might occur 2 . He had not been long in this fituation, 
■when the king fixed his camp at AmbleP, a royal manfion, fituated on a river of that 
name, near the Abbey of Stavelo. An Auftrafian foldier applied to Charles, and 
offered to throw the Neuftrian army into diforder, provided be fliould be permitted to 
attack it alone. He accordingly marched towards the camp, and found the Neufirians 
unarmed and defencelefs. He attacked them fword in hand; and exclaiming with a 
loud voice, Here is Charles with his troops.' bore down all refinance. The whole camp 
became a fcene of confufion ; and Charles, obferving the confirmation thot prevailed 
among them, advanced with his men, and put the Neufirians to flight ; they fled with, 
fb much precipitation, that Chilperic and Rainfroy had fcarcely time to efcape-. 



Secund. Contin. Fred, c. 106. * Idcroj c. 53 arnd 107. 3 Ann. Met. 
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A. D. 717.] This victory encreafed the reputation of Charles, and revived the 
hopes of his party. The Auftrafians flocked to his ftandard in crouds, and he fooa 
found himfelf enabled to carry the war into the enemy's country. As foon as the feafon 
would permit, he opened the campaign ; and, pafling the Carbonerian foreft, pufhed his 
deftruc"tive march as far as Cambray, where he was met by Chilperic 4 . A battle -enfued, 
at the village of Vinchy, and was long difputed with equal fpirit; but Charles, though 
inferior in numbers, at length obtained a complete victory, put the Neuftrian army to 
flight, and purfued the king to the gates of Paris 5 . Finding that capital prepared fcr 
a vigorous refiftance, he fuddenly changed his courfe, and marched to Cologne, which 
opened its gates to him. Pledtrude was obliged to give up the treafures of Pepin, and 
to furrender her grandfons, Theodald, Hugh, and Arnould, whom the conqueror 
feeuied. By this means, Charles became mafter of all that part of the French empire, 
and again caufed himfelf to be proclaimed duke of Auftrafia. 

A. D. 718.] But notwithftanding his recent fuccefs, he was ftill of opinion that his 
power required a more folid fupport. He knew the fecret attachment of the Auftra- 
fians to the ciefcendants of Clovis, and their defire to have a monarch who was fprung 
from that prince : he, therefore, refolved to gratify them; and accordingly raifed up a 
phantom ol royalty, in the perfon of Clotairc the Second, who, according to fome, was 
the Con of Thierri the third; and according to others, of Clovis the Second 6 . Rainfroy, 
jufHy alarmed at this fcroke of policy, formed an alliance with the Gafcons, who, 
having quitted their native mountains, had, during the preceding reigns, taken poflemoa 
of that country which now bears their name. They were commanded by duke Eude, 
a man of talents and addrefs, who, profiting by the troubles which prevailed in the 
kingdom, extended his conquefts, and feizing all the country beyond the Loire, refufed". 
to acknowledge the authority of the king or kingdom of France 1 . To this daring 
rebel did the court of Neuflria apply for afllftance ; and, on condition of being con- 
firmed in the independent poffeflion of what he had ufurped, he confented to grant 
the fuccour required. 

Chilperic, thus reinforced, marched againft the Auftrafians in full hopes of fuccefs. 
But the intelligence that Charles was advancing towards Soiffons produced fuch a 
confternation among his troops, that they refufed to face the enemy; Eude returned 
with precipitation to Aquitaine ; Chilperic followed him, with as much of his treafures 
as he was able to carry with him ; while Rainfroy fled to Angers, where, four years, 
after, he capitulated, and fubmitted to the authority of Charles, who left him the pof- 
feflion of that county for the remainder of his life. 

4_Ann, Met. 5 Ann, Met, ad. An. 717. « Geft. Franc, c. 53. 7 Sec. Cent. Fred. c. 107.. 
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A. D. 719.] Tlie conqueror purfued the fugitives ; and paffing the Seine took:. 
Paris, overran the Orleanois and Touraine, compelled the nobles to proclaim Clotaire 
king of Neuftria and Burgundy, and to ele& him mayor of the palace of both king- 
doms 3 . But the new monarch did not live long to enjoy his newly-acquired dignity ; 
he died either this, or the following year, at the age of forty-nine, according to father 
le Cointe, who fays he reigned three years and a half; but the majority of writers are- 
of opinion that he only reigned feventeen months. His tomb is ftill to be feen at 
Coucy, in Vermandois. 

The death of Clotaire was followed by an interregnum, occafiofled by the policy of 
Charles, who wifhed to found the fpirit of the people. But finding they ftill cherifhed 
the title and authority of a king, he at length difpatched ambafladors to the duke of 
Aquitaine to demand Chilperic, whom Eude fent to Paris, loaded with magnificent 
prefents. On his arrival at the capital, that prince was proclaimed king of the whole 
monarchy, and the duke of Auftrafia declared mayor of the palace of the three 
kingdoms. 

A. D. 721.] Having completely eftablilhed internal tranquillity, Charles made a 
fuccefsful expedition againft the Saxons, who perfecuted with extreme violence the 
Bru£leri, the Attuarians, the Celti, and the Thuringians, people who ftrictly preferved 
their attachment to the Chriftian faith, and to the French monarchy. Soon after his 
return, Chilperic died at Noyon, where he was buried. This prince did not complete 
the fixth year of his reign : though he was unfortunate in inoft of his undertakings,, 
his merit was confpicuous. His wifdom, goodnefs, courage, activity and prudence,, 
have procured hiin an honourable exemption from the lift of Faineant, or indolent 
princes ; an epithet which has juftly been beftowed on the later monarchs of the Me- 
rovingian race. As he had no children, Charles raifed to the throne Thierri the 
Fourth, (fon of Dagobert the Third) furnamed of Chclles, becaufe he had been 
brought up at that place. 

^'Sec. Cont. Fred. c. 1*7. 
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A. D. 722.] THIERRI was in his eighth year, when he was proclaimed king 
of Neuftria, Burgundy, and Auftrafia. That is the title by which he is diftinguifhed 
in two of his charters, ft'tll extant, both of which were drawn up in Auftrafia, one at 
Zulpic, and the other at his caftle of Heriftal Charles continued to reign under the 
name of this infant prince 2 . The remainder of that nobleman's life, was one continued 
fucceflion of wars, battles, victories, and' triumphs 3 . He had no fooner fubdued the 
Saxons, and recovered pofleflion of all the country, as far as the Wefer, than his atten- 
tion was called to the Germans, who had revolted. [A. D. 723.] Having reduced 
them to fubmiffion, he waged war againft the Bavarians, whom he alfo fubdued. — 
[A. D. 725.] The duke of Aquitaine, who took up arms about the fame time, was 
overcome by Charles in two general actions, [A. D. 730] and compelled to fue for 
mercy. But he had now a more formidable enemy to encounter ; as the Saracens had 
entered France with a powerful army. 

This people, the conquerors of the Eaft, and of Africa, had been invited into Spain, 
[A.D. 714] by Count Julian; from a wifh to revenge himfelf of Rodrigue, king of 
the Vifigoths, who had difhonoured his daughter ; or, as fome fay, his wife. At an 
interview with the Emir Muza, lieutenant to Valid, caliph of the Saracens, he offered 
him his country, on condition of receiving immediate fuccour 4 . Eager to embrace 
fo fair an opportunity of extending their conquefts, they entered the dominions of 
Rodrigue, and committed the molt dreadful devaluations. A battle was fought on the 

J Le P, Labbe Melanges curieux, p. 439. 2 Ces. Reg. Fr. C. ulfim. 3 Secund. Conrin. Fred. c. 107, ie3. 
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hanks of the river Guadaletta, in which the king of the Vifigoths was overcome ; and: 
he was afterwards flain in the purfuit. This victory decided the fate of the empire.. 
The kingdom of the Vifigoths, which had exified for more than three centuries, was 
extinguifhed, and the nation almoft annihilated. A fmall part of them, indeed, took, 
refuge in the mountains of the Aftuiias, of Gallicia, and of Bifcay, where they founded 
a new monarchy, under the conduct of Pelagus, from whom the kings of Caftille are 
defcended. Some of them retired into France ; and fuch as fubmitted to the Moors 
prcfcrved their religion, under the name of Mozarabian Chriftians. 

The conqueft of Spain was followed by that of. Languedoc, and of other territories 
which the Vifigoths ftill pofleffed in France. The Saracens firft took Albi, Rhodes, 
Caftres, and then befieged Touloufe. They were compelled, indeed, to raife the fiege ; 
but they returned fome years after, under the conduct: of Abderame, when they entered 
Aquitaine, pafTed the Garonne s , took Bourdeaux and Poitiers, burnt the church of 
Saint Hilary, and threatened that of Saint Martin at Tours, which was faid to contain 
immenfe riches. Eude, alarmed at the rapidity of their progrefs, applied to the French 
monarch for amfiance. Charles was aware of the duke's defigns; he knew that, in 
order to fecure his independence, he had formed an alliance with Munuza, governor of 
Cerdagna, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage; but his concern for the 
public good rifing fuperior to the dictates of private refentment, he marched againft 
the Infidels, with the united forces of Auftrafia, Burgundy, and Neuftria. 

A. D. 732.] The two armies met between Tours and Poitiers, and the battle lafted 
a whole day; at the clofe, the fuperiority of courage and conduct over numbers was 
evidently manifefled. On that memorable occafion, the weighty ftrokes of Charles 
firft acquired him the furname of Martcl, the hammer ; Abderame himfelf was killed, ! 
and the bloody field was ftrewed, if the monkifh writers may be credited, with the 
bodies of three hundred and feventy-five thoufand Mahometans. The camp of the 
Saracens, filled with the fpoils of conquered provinces, was pillaged, and the plunder 
divided among the troops. 
• 

It is faid, that Charles after this victory inftituted the celebrated order of the Genet, 
which confifted but of fixtcen Knights, who wore a gold collar with three chains, to 
which was fufpended a Genet of folid gold. Favinus and the Abbe Juftiniani 6 affure 
us, that this order was much in vogue under the fecond race of kings; it does not, how- 
ever, appear, that military orders were in ufe before the twelfth century; which occa- 
fioned Father Meneftrier to fix this inftitution of the Genet at the reign of Charles 
the Seventh. 

5 Rodoric, I. iii. c. 11. 6 Juftiniani, t. i. c. 13. 
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A.D. 734, 735, 736, 737.] A fecond irruption of the Muffulmans into Provence 
revived the laurels of Charles, who, in a decifive battle, again fubdued the Frifians, 
and flew their duke with his own hand. On the death of Eude, Charles granted 
Aquitain to Hunalde, the fon of that prince, referving to himfelf and his heirs the 
claim of homage, without even mentioning the name of his fovereign. 

A. D. 738.] A new war againft the Saxons, equally fuccefsful with the former, 
terminated the reign of Thierri the Fourth, who died in the twenty-third year of his 
age. It is fuppofed he was buried at Saint Denis. 
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THE Interregnum which enfued on the death of Thierri laffed fix or feven years, 
according to the general opinion ; though the Abbe Conrad, in his Chronicle, fixes its 
duration at five ; and M. de Valois at four or five. Charles thought that the fervices he 
had rendered the ftate ought to have procured him an offer of the crown. Poffeffed of 
fovereign authority, he might without impediment have placed it on his head; but 
knowing that the French were firmly attached to the royal family' he did not dare to 
affume a title which would have excited fuch general envy 2 ; and the nobles, who 
would have been forry to fee him on the throne, had not fufficient refolution to defire 
he would chufe them a king from among the defcendants of Clovis. Still he continued 
to exert an abfolute fway, under the title of Duke of the French. Pope Gregory the 
Second, in one of his letters, ftyles him Duke and Mayor of the Palace of France, 
which appears to confirm the idea that he always confidered himfelf as an officer of 
the kingdom, and not of the king. 

A. D»740, 741.] The emperor Leo having publifhed an edict prohibiting the 
worfhip of images, which he condemned as idolatrous, and accordingly ordered the 
objects of fuch adoration to be taken from the churches, and broken in pieces, he was 
excommunicated by the popes, who excited an infurrection in Italy. The Lombards, 
profiting by the opportunity, took poffeflion of Ravenna, and threatened Rome itfelf. 
Gregory the Third, a man of an inflexible temper, then filled the chair of Saint Peter, 
and was the firft of the fovereign pontiffs who took a decifive part in the temporal con- 
cerns of princes; a pernicious example, that was attended with fatal effects both to the 
church and the empire 3 . He wrote feveral affecting letters to the duke of the French, to 

J Seeund. Contin, Fred. c. 109. * Ann. Mctcn. 3 Idem Com, Fred, cue. 
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entreat his protection; but Charles, either from regard to Luitprand, king of the 
Lombards, or from the hope that more advantageous offers might be made him, was 
in no hafte to comply with his urgent felicitations 4 . This affectation of neglect, 
however, did not difcourage Gregory, who fent ambafIadors s to him, with the keys of 
Saint Peter's tomb, and fome links of the chains with which that apoflle had been 
fettered. The ambaffadors had orders to offer him the confulfhip of Rome, on condition 
that he fhould grant them affiftance immediate and' effectual. Charles agreed to accord 
the protection required; but, unwilling to break with Luitprand, he remonftrated with 
him on the impropriety of his conduct, in ufurping the patrimony of the church, and 
urged him to reftore what he had taken from the pope: — The king of the Lombards, 
either from fear or conviction, complied with his requeft. To this application from 
Gregory, fays the Abbe Velly, was Rome indebted for her temporal greatnefs, an4 
the family of Charles for its elevation to the empire. 

Charles, more debilitated by fatigue than by age, had been for fome time afflicted 
with a diforder that infenfibly preyed upon his conft itution ; he therefore began to 
think of fettling his family concerns. By his firft. wife, Rotrude, he had three children, 
Carloman, Pepin, and the princefs Hildetrude. By Sonnichilde, his fecond wife, who 
was niece to Odilon, duke of Bavaria, he had another fon, named Grippon, or Grifon. 
Having convened an afTembly of the nobles at Verberie, a country feat near Com- 
piegne, he obtained their confent to make the following divifion of the French empire 
To Carloman he gave Auftrafia, Germany and Thuringia; to Pepin, Meuftria, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence: but a very fmall portion of territoiy was affigned to Grifon. 
This divifion gave rife to fome commotions in Burgundy; but they were foon appeafed 
by Pepin and his uncle Childebrand. 

A. D. 741.] Soon after he had made thefe arrangements, Charles died at Querfi- 
upon-Oife, in the fifty- firft. year of his age ; and was interred with great pomp, at the 
abbey of Saint Denis. Although his victories over the Saracens moft probably pre- 
ferved Europe from the impending yoke of Mahomet, yet has his character been 
impeached by the legends of the monks; and the clergy, who refented the freedom with 
which he applied the revenues of the church to the defence of the Chriftian religion, 
have not fcrupled to enrol him among the damned. In a letter addreffed to Lewis, 
the grandfon of Charlemagne, it is aiTerted, that on opening the tomb of Charles 
Martel, the fpedtators were affrighted by the fmell of fire, and the afpect of an horrid 
dragon ; and that a faint of the times was indulged with a vifion of the foul and body 

of the founder of the Carlovingian race burning in the abyfs of hell. But the 

ftery is of a very clumfy conft ruftion, for Saint Eucher of Rheims, to whom this won- 
derful vifion is afcribed, certainly died before Charles Martel. 

4 Ann. Meten. ad Ana. 

i The indent French writers remark, that this was the firft embaffy fent by the popes to the court of France. 
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Charles was undoubtedly right in feizing the ecclefiaflical property, for the purpofeof 
defending the church, fo long as the clergy were able to defray thefe expences. Their 
revenues at this time were immenfe : the augmentation was owing, firft, to their own 
induftry, in cultivating the barren lands that had been granted; fecondly, to the 
indifcreet liberality of thofe who impoverifhed their families to enrich the minifters 
of the gofpel; and laftly, to tythes, which had now been paid for nearly two centuries. 
Thefe were at firft a mere voluntary gift, though they were afterwards exacted as a 
tribute. Saint Auguftin recommends their payment as a work of charity — the council 
of Tours inculcates the fame idea ; and the fecond council of Macon renders it obli- 
gatory. But though Charles was fo far juftifiable, yet fome part of his conduct to the 
church merits reprehenfion. Not content with taking to himfelf the moft confiderable 
benefices, he diftributed the bifhopricks and abbies among the principal noblemen in 
his army, and gave the livings to the fubaltern officers, which opened a door to very 
flagrant abufes.. 



The great fees, fuch as Rheims, Vienne, and Lyons, were foon deftitute of pallors. 
The ecclefiaftics, that they might not be defpoiled of their livings, made no fcruple to 
bear arms. Benefices became hereditary — they were converted into an article of com- 
merce, and divided among children, like any other pofTeffions. Inventories have been 
feen 6 , in which churches, altars, bells, ornaments, communion-cups, crofles, and 

relics have been expofed to fale. — The abufes were carried ftill farther when a girl 

was married, her fortune frequently confifted of a church living, of which her hufband 
received the tythes and chance-perquifitea. Some law-writers have regarded this 
liberality of Charles to his officers, as the true epoch of feudal tythes — that is, of tythes 
holden as fiefs by noblemen, or others of the laity 

The death of Charles occafioned great confufion. His daughter Hildetrude, retired 
from court, and, palling the Rhine, repaired to Bavaria, where fhe married duke Odi- 
Ion. Carloman and Pepin being perfuaded that fhe was induced to the adoption of 
this meafure by the intrigues of Sonnichilde, who was difcontented with the trifling 
inheritance of her fon Grifon, refolved to fecure both the prince and his mother. 
The queen, aware of their intentions, retired to Laon, which was reduced after an 
©bftinate fiege. Sonnichilde was by the victors difmifTed to the abbey of Chelles, and 
Grifon was confined in the caftle of Neuchatel, near the foreft of Ardenne. Theo'dald 
the fon of Grimoald, did not experience an equal degree of indulgence; his preten' 
fions were powerful, and he was accordingly facrificed to intereft and ambition. 

A. D. 742.] The two princes next marched againft Hunalde, duke of Aquitaine, 
who, in violation of his oaths, refufed to acknowledge their authority. He wai 

*■ Council of Chalons. 
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fpeedily fubdued, his country laid wafte, and a renewal of homage exacted from him. 
During this expedition, they fixed the boundaries of their refpective dominions ; and 
Carloman, then palling the Rhine, advanced to the banks of the Danube, and con- 
strained the Germans to fue for peace. About this time, Charles, the eldeft fon of 
Pepin, who afterwards acquired the name of Charlemagne, from the fplendour of his 
actions, was- born at the caftle of Ingelheim, near Mayence. 

But the French were by no means fatisfied with the long continuance of this inter- 
regnum ; and thofe princes who paid tribute to the crown, though willing to acknow- 
ledge tire authority of a monarch, refufed to pay obedience to men who, they faid, 
had annihilated royalty, and now opprefled the nobles. — Influenced by thefe confiderr- 
ations, Pepin reftored the regal title in Childeric the Third* 
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A. D. 743. J CHILDERIC, according to an ancient genealogical table of 
the kings of France", was fon of Thierri of Chelles. He only reigned over Neuftria, 
Burgundy, and Provence ; Carloman referving Auftrafia as an independent principality, 
which he governed himfelf. 

The tributary princes ftlll obeying with regret the children of Charles Martel, entered 
into a frefti league, in order to make off the authority of Pepin and Carloman. But 
the Alemanni, Bavarians, and Saxons, were fucceffively reduced to obedience • as well 
as Hunalde, duke of Aquitaine. [A. D. 744.] This laft prince, entertaining fome 
fufpicions of his brother's fidelity, ordered his eyes to be put out; and being afterwards 
ftricken with remorfe for the barbarous aft, refigned his dominions to his fon Gaifre, 
and retired to a convent. 

A. D. 747.] Far different were the motives which influenced Carloman to embrace 
a life of religious folitude ; even in the moment of triumph, in the midft of fucceffive 
viaorics^he conceived the defign of fecluding himfelf from the follies and vices of the 
world, in the filent gloom of a cloifter. He accordingly repaired to Rome, where he 
received the monaftic habit from the hands of pope Zachary, who affigned him a place 
>n the Benedictine abbey on Mount Caflin. 

A. D. 748.] Pepin, now become fole mailer of the monarchy, releafed his brother 
Union from confinement, loaded him with careffes, and affigned him an apartment in 
h, S palace, with a penfion fuitable to his rank. Intent on promoting the happinefs of 

J Chronique dc Fontenelle. Sec p. 79 t, e f the firft voli dei Hift. Frane, dc Duthefoe. 
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the people, he eftahlifhed tribunals in every part of the kingdom, for the more fpeeily 
and effectual redrefs of grievances ; and he fought to conciliate efteem, by protecting 
religion, rewarding merit, defending innocence, and punifhing oppreflion. In this 
ftate of grandeur, of glory, and of power, Pepin entertained ferious thoughts of uniting 
in himfelf the authority and title of King. But his fchemes fuffered a temporary inter- 
ruption from the ambition of Grifon, who fuddenly withdrew from court, accompanied, 
by a number of the young nobility, and taking refuge among the Saxons, once more 
excited that people to revolt. The army of Pepin, however, again proved triumphant; 
the Saxons were routed, and their duke, Theodoric, was taken prifoner. 

On the death of Odilon, duke of Bavaria, his fceptre had devolved on his infant fon- 
Taflilon; and his widow Hiltrude readily offered an afylum to her half-brother, the 
fugitive Grifon. AfTifted by a ftrong body of malcontent French, the perfidious fup- 
pliant feized his fifter and her fon, and ufnrped the dukedom of Bavaria. But his 
tranfient power vanifhed on the approach of Pepin ; Taffilon was reftored to his 
dominions: and Grifon, again pardoned by his brother, again endeavoured to awake the 
dormant embers of faction ; and, efcaping from the city of Mons, fought protection in 
the court of the duke of Aquitaine. 

As this laft attempt of Grifon was followed by an interruption of the public tran- 
quillity, Pepin renewed his project for afcending the throne. The chief obftacle to 
his elevation arofe from the oath of fidelity which the French had taken to Childeric. 
This impediment Pepin undertook to remove; though the means which he adopted for 
this purpofe are varioufly related. The generality of writers pretend, that being 
affured of the favour, efteem, and fuffrages of the nation, he propofed to them to con- 
fult pope Zachary, [A. D. 750] who replied, That being already in poffeflion of the 
regal authority, he might certainly affume the title of King. The people were accord- 
ingly perfuaded that this declaration was fufficient to releafe them from the obligation 
of their oath 2 ; and Pepin was proclaimed king. There are others, on the contrary, 
who affirm that Childeric, imprefled with an earneft defire of embracing a religious life, 
voluntarily, and with the confent of his principal vaffals, abdicated the throne ; by 
which means, the right of electing a new fovereign reverted to the people, who unani- 
moufly conferred that dignity on Pepin. This laft account, if not the moft true, is, at 
leaft, the moft honourable to the pope, the new monarch, and the nation. It excul- 
pates Zachary 3 from the charge of prevarication, in taking advantage of the religious 
prejudices of the people, in order to fanction an act of injuftice ; it clears Pepin from 
that of ufurpation, and oppreflion of his lawful fovereign ; and it fully acquits the 
nation of the crimes of perjury and treafon. Whatever was the real ftate of the cafe, 

- * Eginard. in Annal. ad Ann, 750, 3 Father le Cointe's Ecclefiaftical Annals of the Year 751. 
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it is certain that Childeric defcended from the throne, and retired to the monaftery of 
Sithieu 4 . He did not furvire his depofition more than three or four years. He had 
one fon, named Thierri, who lived and died in a ftate of obfcurity, at the abbey of 
Fontenelle, now Saint Vandrille. 

A. D. 751.] Thus finished the Merovingian race, which had reigned three hundred 
and thirty-three years from Pharamond, and two hundred and feventy from the accef- 
fion of Clovis. It gave fix and thirty monarchs to France, one and twenty of whom 
reigned over Paris. The four firft were Pagans, the others Chriftians, but rather in 
name than in manners. Till the reign of Clotaire the Second, cruelty, ferocioufnefs, 
and barbarifm, were generally prevalent: more mildnefs, religion, and goodnefs appeared 
under the later monarchs; and to thofe qualities, indeed, maybe afcribed the deftrudtion 
of the race — the daring projects of ambition being encouraged by meeknefs, and only 
repreiTed by exertions of feverity. The characters of the Merovingian princes, as 
pourtrayed by thofe who wrote at the commencement of the fecond race of kings, mull 
be read with caution and miftruft. In order to juftify the ufurpation of Pepin, to 
the Merovingians have been afcribed all the calamities of the empire; while they 
have imputed to the Carlovingians every national improvement, and all the good that 
was done during their government of the kingdom under the title of Mayors of the 
Palace, 

* Now the abbey of Saint Beitin, at Saint Omej, 
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A. D. 751.] THE deplorable end of the Merovingian race affords one of thofc 
examples (which are not lefs common than dreadful) of the inftability of human 
affairs. The antiquity of its origin, traced to the very earlieft times ; the fplendour 
of its exploits ; the number of its victories ; the extent of its conquefts ; the habitual 
refpect of the nation, and the natural attachment of the French to their lawful fovc- 
reigns, all proved infufficient to enfure its duration. 

Pepin was crowned at Soiffons, in a general affembly of the nation. A contemporary au« 
thor" obferves, that queen Bertha was, according to ancient cuftom, placed by his fide on 
the throne. But it is remarkable that this is the nrft mention of fuch a cuftom to be found 
inhiftory; whence we are induced to believe, that it was an innovation adopted either 
for the purpofe of rendering his inauguration more memorable, or elfe to infpire the 
people with a greater degree of refpect for the children which that princefs had borne 
him. Actuated by the fame principle, he refolved to receive the facred unction 
from the hands of Boniface, archbifhop of Mayence, and the pope's legate ; by which 
means he led the people to regard his election as an order from Heaven 1 , and acquired 
additional veneration to his perfon, and refpect to his power. This ceremony, hitherto 
unknown in France, was performed in the cathedral at Soiffons, and it was found to be 
productive of fo many advantages, that all the fucceffors of Pepin followed his example, 
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except Lewis the Dsbonmiw or Genik, who being ordered by his father, Charlemagne, 
to go and take the crown from the great altar in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, put 
it on his head, and without any farther confecration, was acknowledged king of the 
whole monarchy. 

The ceremony of confecration was formerly performed by the metropolitan of the 
province in which the new monarch was crowned. Philip, the firft of his name, was 
alfo the firft king who was confecrated at Rheims; the right of confecration was after- 
wards claimed by the bifhops of Rheims, but it was not confirmed to them till-the reign, 
o£ Lewis the Young. 

A.D. 752.] The commencement of this new reign was diftinguifhed by a fignal 
defeat of the Saxons, who had again revolted, and were again reduced to fubmiflion, 
and compelled to pay an annual tribute of three hundred horfes. The Britons expe- 
rienced a fimilar fate. During this expedition 3 he was delivered from the active enmity 
of an implacable relation, by the death of Grifon, who was flain in the valley of Mau- 
rienne 4 . It is not known whether he was killed by the emifTaries of the duke of 
Aquitaine, in revenge of a criminal intercourfe which he maintained with his wife ; or 
by afTaflins hired by Pepin himfclf, who was fearful that if he pafTed into Italy he 
would induce the Lombards to efpoufe his quarrel. 

A. D. 753, 754.} The kingdom of the Lombards, which, from the royal refi- 
dence of Pavia extended to the gates of the ancient capital, oppreffed the waining 
ftrength and feeble age of Rome. Aftolphus, the fovereign of that hoftile nation, 
had pofTeired himfelf of Ravenna, and extinguifhed in Italy the nominal authority of 
the Emperor of the Eaft. Rome was menaced by the victorious Lombard, and the 
life of each citizen was fixed at the annual tribute of a piece of gold. The Roman 
pontiff had in vain endeavoured to deprecate the injuftice of his enemy ; with fearful 
fpecd he travtrfed the Pennine Alps, and implored the protection of the French monarch. 
He wa^ lodged in the abbey of Saint Denis, and treated with every peffible mark of 
refpect. At the requeft of Pepin, Stephen folemnly placed the diadem upon his head, 
beftowed the regal unction on his fons, Charles and Carloman, and conferred on the 
three princes tiie title of Patrician of Rome. 

Pepin's .irft care, after his new confecration, was to afTemble a parliament at Crecy- 
upon-Oife, in order to declare war againfi the Lombards. But he was extremely fur- 
prized $0 fee his brother Carloman attend the aillmbly, who after having abdicated the 
throne, had aflunjcd the monaftic habit The king of Lombaidy, who was afraid that 
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Stephen would prevail on the French monarch to efpoufe his caufe 5 , had perfuaded this 
prince to counteract his projects 6 . The pious monk accordingly obeyed the orders of his 
fovereign in oppofingthe interefts of the pope. A recollection of his former dignity, his 
birth, and his virtues, gave a great weight to his arguments. He fpoke in favour of Aftolphus 
with fuch ftrength and eloquence, that it was determined to fend ambafladors to that 
monarch, to engage him to the adoption of pacific meafures, before the nation mould 
arm. This proof of the influence which Carloman ftill pofleficd gave umbrage to 
Pepin, who, having conferred on the fubjecl with the fovereign pontiff 7 , fent him into 
clofe confinement at a monaftery at Vienne, where he died that fame year '. The fub- 
fequent feizure of his children, who were immediately fhaved and immured in a convent, 
gave birth to ftrange fufpicions on his fudden death ; and it was generally fuppofed that 
he had fallen a facrifice to the fears and ambition of his brother. 

A. D. 755-] Aftolphus received the French ambafladors with proper refpedt, and 
'offered to forego his pretenfions to Rome ; but he refufed to reftore either the Exarchate, 
or the Pentapolis, which the pope claimed as the fpcils of a heretic. Pepin, not 
content with this propofal, fent a fecond embaffy 3 , which did not prove more fuccefsful 
than the firft. He then, accompanied by his two fons, made, with the confent of his 
nobles, that celebrated donation to the church of Saint Peter, which gave rife to the 
temporal power of the court of Rome 9 . It comprized, under the name of the Exar- 
chate — -Ravenna, Adria, Ferrara, Imola, Faenza, Forli, and fix other townfi, with their 
dependencies; and under that of the Pentapolis — Rimini, Pefaro, Fano, Senigaglia, and 
Ancona, with feveral places of inferior note. Pepin's generofity, in thus difpoffng of ter- 
ritories which did not belong to him, is truly curious: he refolved, however, to acquire 
by conqueft a right of difpofal; and for this purpofe he marched into Italy. Aftolphus, 
befieged in Pavia by the French army, renounced all pretenfions to the fovereignty 
of Rome, and reftored the Exarchate and the Pentapolis, The king of the French, 
exulting in the fuccefs of his expedition, repaffed the Alps in triumph. 

A. D. 756.] The fatisfaction of Pepjn was but of ftiort duration; the retreat of 
the French diflipated the fears of Aftolphus; he rejected the conditions which had been 
■extorted from him, and already prefled with menaces and arms the independance of 
Rome. On the receipt of this intelligence, the fon of Martel again refumed his armour; 
and the rapidity of his march was only to be equalled by that of his fuccefs. The 
diftrefs of Stephen was relieved, and the perfidy of Aftolphus chaftifed. The Lombaid 
was a fecond time compelled to fue for peace ; and to the former terms was added the 
ftipulation of an annual tribute of twelve thoufand fols of gold. 
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Tt was on Pepin's return from this expedition that he poltponed the general aflembiy 
from the firft of March to the firft of May. As cavalry began to be introduced into 
the French armies during his reign, the neceflity of finding forage caufed the diet to be 
thus delayed till a more commodious feafon of the yean 

A. D. 757.] Pepin had now attained to the fummit of glory: the crown of Lom- 
bardy had, on the death of Aftolphus, through his intervention, been conferred on 
Didier ; the pope was indebted to him for a confiderable extent of territory ; and the 
emperor courted his favour, and fpared no pains to fecure his friendfhip. At this 
period he convened a parliament at Compiegne, at which fome regulations were adopted 
with regard to marriages. The leprofy was adjudged a fufficient caufe for diflblving a 
marriage 10 ; and the party who fued for the divorce was allowed to marry again. It 
appears from hence, that this diforder was then very common. When the Aflembly 
were about to feparate, ambaffadors arrived from Conftantinople, loaded with magnifi- 
cent prefents, among which was an organ, the firft that had been feen in France 
Pepin gave it to the church of Saint Corneille, at Compiegne. All thefe advances, 
however, on the part of Conftantine Copronynus, were attended with no efrecl:; 
the French monarch returned attention with attention, but perlifted in fecuring to the 
pope the poffeffion of the Exarchate and the Pentapolis. 

On the death of Stephen, his brother Paul fucceeded to the chair of Saint Peter, 
and experienced from Pepin an equal degree of protection with his predeceflbr. The 
repofe of France was again difturbed by a general revolt of the impatient Saxons; but 
their endeavours to break, only ferved to rivet their chains ; they were fpeedily fub- 
dued, and reduced to unconditional fubmiffion "\ The news of this fuccefs filled with 
c'onfternation all the enemies of Pepin. The king of the Sclavonians fent him an ofivr 
of trihute, and acknowledged himfelf the vaffal of France. The king of Lombard)', 
too, who had recently made an irruption into the papal territories, followed Ins 
example. 

A. DT759, 760, 761.] This victorious monarch was every where fuccefsful. Nar- 
bonne, after refilling the terrors of a blockade during three years, fubmitted to his 
domination, on the Tole condition of preferving the Roman laws, which its inhabitants 
had conftantly followed, and which ftill prevail in Septimania. Gaifre, duke of Aqui- 
taine, was the next that experienced his refentment : that prince having ufurped the 
poffeflions of feveral churches 13 that were under the protection of France, Pepin fum- 
inoned him to reftore them, and on his refufal, marched an army into his country, and 
reduced him to fubmiffion. Gaifre, however, had again recourfe to arms; and this 
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lecond revolt produced a war which laftcd fome years, and at length terminated 
[A. D. 768] in the death of Gaifre, and in the re-annexation of the duchy of Aquitaine 
to the crown of France. During this conteft, Taflilon, duke of Bavaria, renounced 
his homage to the French king, and prepared to aflert by arms his claim of independence. 
But intimidated by the misfortunes of Gaifre, he was induced to fcek a reconciliation, 
and by his ready fubmiflion difarmed the refentment of the victor. 

A. D. 768.] Soon after thefe achievements, Pepin was feized with a flow fever, 
at Xaintes, was conveyed with difficulty to Saint Denis, and there expired of a dropfy, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the feventeenth of his reign. He was interred 
at the place where he died ; and was buried, according to his own orders, at the church- 
door, with his face downwards, and in the pofture of a penitent. By his wife Bertha, 
or Bertrude, daughter of Charibert, count of Laon, he had four fons — Charlemagne, 
who fucceeded to the kingdom of Neuftria ; Carloman, who governed Auftrafia ; Pepin, 
who died in his infancy ; and Gilles, a monk, in the monaftery of Saint Sylveflre. He 
had alfo three daughters. — Rothaide, Adelaide, and Gifele : the two firit. died young, 
and the third took the yeil at the abbey of Chelles. 

Pepin poffefled great martial abilities, and great political talents; hence his ikill and 
fuccefs were equal in the cabinet and the field. Under his aufpices, France attained 
that ftrength and confequence, which enabled his fon to purfue his triumphant career 
of greatnefs. But amidft the fplendour of his virtues, his vices and defects have been 
totally forgotten — Not one of his biographers has, in the delineation of his character, 
noticed the aflaffination of Theodald, fon of Grimoald ; the defpotic authority which 
he exerted over his lawful fovcreign ; the violation of his oath, in depofing Childeric, 
and taking pofleffion of rhe throne ; or the tyrannical confinement of his brother Car- 
loman in a convent. — Thefe are weighty defects ; and, though oppofed by many great 
and glorious actions, are furely fufficient not only to preclude indifcriminate commenda- 
tion, but to command a confiderable degree of cenfure. 

Pepin acquired the furname of Short from his diminutive form, which became a 
fubject of pleafantry to fome of his courtiers. The king being informed of their re- 
marks, determined to convince them of their error : with this view, he caufed a combat 
to be exhibited, at the abbey of Ferrieres 14 , between a lion and a bull. The former 
having thrown down his adverfary, Pepin turned to the noblemen, who were preient, 
and afked which of them had courage enough to feparate or kill the furious combatants. 
The bare propofal made them all Ihudder — Not afoul replied. — I will do it then myielf, 
faid the monarch calmly. He accordingly drew his fabre, leaped into the arcna t 
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attacked and killed the lion, and then turning to the bull, aimed fo feverea blow at his 
head, that he feparated it from his body. The whole court were aftoniihed at this 
prodigious exertion of courage and'ftrength. The nobles, who had indulged their wit 
at the expence of the king, were confounded. Pepin, turning towards them, exclaimed 
in a lofty tone — " David was fmall, but he overthrew the proud giant who had dared 
to treat him with contempt." 

This ferocious kind of amufement was common in thefe times. The kings not only 
exhibited combats of wild beafts to the people, but they frequently indulged themfelves 
with this favourite diverfion within the precindls of the palace. 

The plenary courts, (cours plcnieresj alfo formed one of their principal amufements 
thefe were thofe famous affembiies, which all the nobles were obliged to attend, on an 
invitation from the king. They were holden twice a year, at Chriftmas and Eafter, 
generally for ihe celebration of a marriage, or fome other great rejoicing ; they lafted 
a week ; the place in which they were holden was fometimes the royal palace, fome- 
times a celebrated city, and fometimes a vaft plain ; but always in a fpacious place, 
■capable of affording convenient accommodations for all the nobility in the kingdom: 
the ceremony commenced by a folemn mafs IS ; and the prieft who performed it, before 
he read the epiftle, placed the crown on the king's head, which the monarch wore till 
he went to bed. "During the whole time of the feftival the king always dined in 
public, and the moft diftinguifhed dukes and prelates fat with hiin at table : there was 
a fecond table for the abbots, counts, and other noblemen ; profufion, rather than 
delicacy, was the leading characteriftic of both. On the removal of each courfe, the 
flutes and obois played. When the entremets were ferved, three heralds at arms, each 
with a rich cup in his hand, cried out three times, " Bounty of the moft powerful of 
** king !" and then threw gold and filver to the people, who collected it with loud 
acclamations of joy. This diftribution was announced and accompanied by a nourifti 
of mufical inftruments. 

Th* amufements of the afternoon confifted of fiftiing, gaming, hunting, rope- 
dancing, juggling, farce-playing, and pantomimical reprefentations. The pantomimes, 
or buffoons, are reprefented as poffeffed of admirable fkill in training dogs, bears, and 
apes, to acts of imitation and mimicry. Thefe animals had parts affigned them in their 
different performances. Such was the tafte of the times. Plenary courts were par- 
ticularly in vogue during the reign of (he Carlovingian monarchs j they were fup- 
ported with unufual magnificence under Charlemagne, when they were attended by 
dukes and counts, who came from the fartheft extremity of this vaft empire, each 
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accompanied by a brilliant court, and incurring an expence equal to that of his 

fovereign. 

This magnificence began to diminifh from the time of Charles the Simple, the 
revenues of whofe immediate fucceflbrs were inadequate to fupport the expence of fuch 
fplendid fefiivals. They were revived, however, by Hugh Capet, continued by Ro- 
bert, and maintained in their priftine fplendour by Saint Lewis: Charles the Seventh, 
finding them extremely burthenfome to the ftate, finally abolifhed them. The abolition 
was prudent, fince they led the nobility to ruin themfelves at play, and the monarch 
to exhauft his treafures. At each of thefe feftivals the king was obliged to give new 
drefles to the officers of his houfhold, as well as to thofe who belonged to the queen 
and the princes. Thence came the word livery, becaufe thefe dreffes were delivered at 
the king's expence. In fhort, the whole expences attending the plenary courts 
amounted to an immenfe fum. If there was any veffel on the fide-board of great value, 
or any fcarce and curious jewel in the crown, cuftom required that the king fhouldmake 
a prefent of it to fome one. In the room of thefe plenary courts feftivals were 
eftablifhed, which, though devoid of that cumbrous magnificence that marked the 
former, were diftinguiftied by the fofter and more pleanng allurements of gallantry* 
jolitenefs, and tafte. 
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A.D. 769.] PEPIN, aware of the fuperior talents of his fon Charles, had be- 
queathed him Auftrafia ; from a confcioufnefs that the reftlefs fpirit of the German 
nations, and the unfettled ftate of affairs in Italy, would afford him an ample field for 
the difplay of his courage. According to this divifion, Carloman was to have Burgundy, 
Provence, Languedoc, Alface, a part of Germany, and of Aquitain \ But fuch is 
the neglect of ancient authors, that not a word is faid of Neuftria, one of the moft 
valuable portions of the French empire. The laft will of the deceafed monarch* 
however, was not fulfilled 2 . The nobles, paying no attention to it, affembled in order 
to proceed to a new divifion of the realm ; by which Neuftria, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, 
were given to Charles ; and Auftrafia, with all French Germany, to Carloman. The- 
two brothers were crowned the fame day; the eldeft at Noyon, and the youngeft at 
Soiffons. 

A. D. 770.] But the harmony that fubfifted between them was fpeedily interrupted 
by the dictates of ambition. The firft year of their reign a rupture took place, and 
Charles obtained poffeflion of part of Auftrafia Carloman was preparing to refent this 
injury, and the flames of war were on the point of defolating the empire, when their 
attention was attracted by another object of their mutual enmity. This was Hunalde, 
the old duke of Aquitaine, who fuddenly burfting from the fetters of a monaftic life, 
which he had patiently borne for more than twenty years, affumed the garb of royalty* 
and was received by his fubjects with the moft unequivocal demonftrations of joy. 
The moft important cities freely opened their gates to their long-loft fovereign; and a 
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conqueft, the laborious achievement of feveral years, was threatened to lie overturned 
in a few weeks. Charles was fennble how much his own reputation was concerned to 
oppofe the torrent: his entreaties perfuaded the reluctant Carloman to take the field; 
but the forces of the royal confederates had fcarcely formed a junction, before the fickle 
prince withdrew, with the troops immediately attached to his ftandard, and left his 
brother to fupport alone the weight of the war 3 . The commanding genius of Charles 
fupplied the deficiency of his numbers; the duke of Aquitaine, defeated in a decifive 
battle, efcaped with difficulty to the territories of Lupus, duke of Gafcony, who fur- 
rendered him to his enemy ; and the captive Hunalde was difmilied to a prifon. 

The fuccefs of Charles induced Didier, king of the Lombards, and Taffilon, duke of 
Bavaria, who had planned hoPulitics againft him, to forego their defigns. The former 
endeavoured to fecure the friendfhip of the. youthful monarch by a double alliance. 
He had a fon and a daughter; the former he propofed to marry to the princefs Gifcle, 
filter to Charles, and the latter to Charles himfelf, though he was already married to 
Himiltrude, by whom he had a fon. This confideration, however, was inadequate to 
make him defift from the purfuit of a plan whence, he conceived, fo many advantages 
muft enfue. A negociation was accordingly entered into, and, notwithstanding the 
violent oppofition of the pope, who-, in his holy invective againft the Lombards, re- 
proached them with the firft ftain of leprofy 4 , terminated in the repudiation of Himil- 
trude, and the conclufion of the projected marriage. But Charles foon rejected his 
new wife on account of fome fecret infirmities 5 , which prevented her from bearing 
children ; and transferred the title and rank of queen to Hiidegarde, who was defcended 
from a noble Suevian family. 

A.D. 771.] In the midft of thefe t ran factions, Carloman died at Samancy, neat 
Laon, and was interred at the abbey of Saint Remi, at Rheims. He left two fons, 
Pepin and Siagre; but neither of them was permitted to fucceed him ; the Auftrafians, 
jmpreffed with refpect for the talents of Charles, acknowledged him for their fovereign. 
Gerberga, the widow of Carloman, trembling for the fate of her children 6 , fled with 
them into Lombardy ; where they were received with great affection by Didier, who 
was eager to embrace any opportunity of revenging the infult offered to his daughter. 
The court of Lombardy foon became an afylum for all the enemies of the French 
monarchy; Hunalde, having efcaped from prifon, repaired thither ; and feveral of the 
Auftrafian nobles, difgufted with the government of Charles, took refuge with his 
enemy. 

A. D. 772.] Charles was not ignorant of thefe proceedings; but his immediate 
atention was called to another quarter. A revolt of the Saxons engaged him in a war, 
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which, with fome fhort intervals, exercifed his perfevering valour during thirtv-three 
years. From the Rhine, and beyond the Elbe, the martial inhabitants of the north of 
Germany were ftill inimical to the government and religion of the French ; they 
rejected with contempt the fervile obligation of tribute ; and, in fucceflive engagements, 
difplayed a ferocious courage, which could only be re.pulfed by the veteran intrepidity 
of the troops of Charles. This firft war was occafioned by an irruption of the Saxons, 
into the territories of France. 

Charles entered tbeir country, and laid wafte all before him ; ftill, far from being 
intimidated, they offered him battle; but fortune proving unfavourable, they were 
obliged to bend beneath the yoke of the victor 7 . Town after town was taken j their 
temples weredemolifhed, and their idols broken in pieces. Finding their inability to refift, 
the Saxons fued for mercy, and obtained it. Charles having exacted from them twelve 
hollages, as a pledge of their future fubmiflion, returned home, and prepared for an ex- 
pedition into Italy. 

A. D. 773.] Pope Stephen was dead, and had been fucceeded by Adrian, who was 
no fooner in pofTeflion of the papal dignity, than he fent to the king of Lombard)', to 
demand reftitution of fome places belonging to the patrimony of Saint Peter, which 
he ftill retained. That prince, inftead of fending an anfwer to his requilition, advanced 
towards Rome, at tlie head of a powerful armv, and took with him the two fons of 
Carloman, on whom he wanted the pope to confer the crown of Auftraha. But 
Adrian, being convinced that the only means of efcaping from the domination of the 
Lombards was by fecuring the protection of the king or France, perfevercd in his refu- 
fal to crown the young princes' ; and, profiting by this pretended mark of his attach- 
ment to Charles, he wrote the moll preffing letters to that monarch, to entreat he would 
march to his alTiftance. Charles, averfe from engaging in this war, madefuch advantageous 
propofals to Didier, that he began to imagine he was become formidable to the French 
monarch. Imprefftd with this idea, he rejected the proffered terms ; and was Toon furprized 
to hear, that Charles was advancing at the head of fuch a powerful army, that it was 
evident he not only meant to aflift the pope, but to conquer the whole kingdom of 
Lombardy. He had fkilfully evaded the fortified pofts of the Alps; his prefence <lif- 
perfed the army of the Lombards ; and while Didier, with the old duke of Aquitaine, 
who had efcaped from prifon, took flicker in Pavia, his fon Adalgife, with the widow 
and children of Carloman, fought immediate fafety in Verona. Both cities were be- 
fieged at the fame moment by the impatient activity of Charles. Verona was foon 
compelled to furrender ; Adalgife elcaped to Conftantinople ; the widow, and two fons 
©£.Carloman difappeared, and none of them were ever heard of after, till an account o£ 
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the fate of Slagre, the deleft fon, was received by the celebrated Boffuet, biffiop of 
Meaux, in an ancient manufcript, fent him from the abbey of Saint Pons,, at Nice. 
This manufcript contained the life of that prince, written by a contemporary author; 
by which it appears, that he perfuaded his uncle to found the faid convent, where 
he aflumed the monaftic habit, and led fuch a life of fanctity, that pope Adrian 
was induced to take him from the convent and make him biihop of Nice. He was 
afterwards canonized. 

A. D. 774.] Didier difplaycd great courage in the defence of his capital.. The 
ftrength of the place, the abundance of every thing that was neceffary for a vigorous 
refiftance; the number and bravery of the troops it contained; and, laftly, the prefence 
of the fovereign who was fighting for his crown — all confpired to perfuade Charles, 
that its reduction would prove a work of confiderable time. This determined 
him to convert the fiege into a blockade, and to pay a fhort vifit to Rome. He was 
received by Adrian with the. moft grateful marks of attention, but that artful pope, 
in the midft of his civilities, did not forget his intereft. The king having accom- 
panied him to the church of St. Peter, Adrian conjured him to remember the donation 
which his father had made to it 9 . Charles immediately ordered it to be read to him, and 
afterwards confirmed it with his mark — for though one of the moft learned men of the 
age, he could not write. The only return which the king received for this pious offering, 
was that code of the holy canons which was ufed by the Roman church. It comprized 
all thofe which Dionyfius the Little had collected in the fixth century, that is to fay, 
the fifty-firft. of thofe which are falfely attributed to the apoflles ; thofe of Nicaea, 
Ancyra, Neocefarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, Conftantinople, Chalcedon, Sardis, 
and of fome African councils. To thefe were added the Epiftles of the Popes, from 
Siricius to Hormifdas. This code, with the letters of Gregory the Second, and the falfe 
decretals compofed by Ifidorus, was all the ecclefiaftical law which the French had till 
long after the commencement of the third race of kings. It is dedicated to the 
Liberator of Rome. The preliminary epiftle, compofed by Adrian, is a poem in praife 
of Charles : each verfe begins with a letter of his name. 

The king on his return to Pavia prefled the fiege with great vigour ; the arms of the 
French were feconded by an internal enemy, and the ravages of the plague determined 
the inhabitants to implore the clemency of Charles. The old duke of Aquitaine fell a 
facrifice to his conftancy in oppofing the tumultuous clamour of the people ; the 
gates were thrown open — the kingdom of the Lombards was finally extinguifhed, and 
their unhappy monarch, Didier, was fent to a convent in France, where he alfumed 
the habit of a monk. At Milan, the victor was crowned king of Lombardy. 

9 Egin. in Vita Carol. Mag. 
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On the ruins of Lombardy a new monarchy was raifed, which afterwards aiTumed 
the appellation of the Kingdom of Italy. It comprized not only Piedmont, the duchy 
of Montferrat, the republic of Genoa, the dutchies of Parma, and Modena, Tufcany, 
theMilanefe, Brefcie, Verona and Friuli, but all that country which Charles had given 
to the pope — that is, the Exarchate of Ravenna, the Pentapolis, the Terra Sabina, Ter- 
racina, the dutchies of Spoleto and Benevento, the March of Ancona, the diftricts of 
Ferrara and Bologna; and, if Anaftafius, the Librarian, may be credited, the ill and of 
Corfica, the provinces of Venice, and Iftria, Mantua, and the dutchy of Reggio. But though 
Charles extended the papal dominions I0 , he was careful to reftrain the temporal authority of 
the pope within due bounds. All affairs were conducted in Rome by the king's orders. 
The money coined there bore his impreffion ; the public acts were dated according to 
the years of his reign; an appeal lay to his officers from all the fentences pro- 
nounced by the popes with .regard to their vaffals ; the fovereign pontiffs themfelves 
had recourfe to the juftice of the French monarch in their own perfonal concerns. 

A.D. 775.] Such was the ftate of affairs in Italy when Charles was fummoneu to 
repafs the Alps, in order to reftrain the deitruclive incurhons of the Saxons, who had 
already re-affumed their arms, and recovered Erefbourg, near the Wefer, which they 
had loft in the former campaign. That city, at the appearance of the French 
monarch, was 'again compelled to change its mailer; but a considerable detachment of 
French troops, appointed to guard the paffages, and feparated from their companion* 
by the broad ftream of the river, was, in the moment of heedlefs confidence, over- 
whelmed by the crafty barbarians. This check, with new difturbances in Italy, 
induced Charles to receive, with hoftages from the different tribes, the doubtful pro - 
feffions of the Saxons ; and, afterftrengthening the fortifications of Erefbourg, he directed 
his march to the Weft. 

A. D. 776, 777, 778.] The clouds which obfeured Italy, and which had been fvvelled 
by the intrigues of the emperor of the Eaft, and the fugitive Adalgife, the fon of 
Didier, were difpelled by the prefence of the monarch: but the ftorm ftill fhook the 
North \M»th unabated violence, and the boafted works of Erefbourg were fwept away 
by the fury of the tcmpeft. Charles, by his rapid return, furprized the Saxons in the 
fiege of Sigebourg, and his unexpected appearance once more renewed their profeffions 
of loyalty. The fortifications of Erefbourg were reftored, new forts were conftrucled 
ilong the Lippe; an aflembly of the barbarous chiefs was holden at Paderborn in 
Wcftphal ia; and Charles having received their homage, prepared, at the folici- 
tation of Ibinalarabi, lord of Saragoffa, to march into Spain and to reftore the 
fuppliant Emir. 

*° In Cod. Caroliu. Epift, 51, 51, &c. 
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The authority of the exiled Arabian was rcftored by the prowefs of the Chriftian 
monarch; who reduced Pampeluna, traverfed the Ebro, and fuccefsfully invefted T:he 
city of Saragoffa. The rebellious followers of Chrift and Mahomet were impartially 
punifhed by the defender of infulted fovereignty; and the March of Spain, which 
the vidror inftituted, extended from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro Barcelona was the 
refidence of a French governor ; he obtained the counties of Rouflillon and Catalonia ; 
and the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were fubject to his jurifdidtion. But, on 
his return, his rear-guard was attacked and defeated in the Pyrenean mountains ; and 
this action, which has been fo much celebrated in romance for the death of the famous 
Roland, feems to impeach the military fkill and prudence of Charles. 

The return of Witikind a Saxon chief, who had twice retired from the victorious 
arms of Charles, to the friendly court of Denmark, again roufed the latent fpark of 
independence in the martial bofoms of his countrymen They advanced as far as the 
Rhine, ravaged the whole country from Duitz to Coblentz, plundering the churches, 
burning the monafteries, violating the facred perfons of the nuns, and putting all who 
fell in their way to the fword, without diftinclion of age or fex". Charles was at 
Auxerre, when he received intelligence of this new revolt ; he immediately difpatched 
fuch troops as were neareft the frontiers, in fearch of the enemy, whom they came up 
with at a place called Lihefi, fitunted on the banks ofthe Eder, in the principalityofHefTe. 
The battle was obftinate and bloody; but victory at length decided in favour of the 
French, who, in revenge of the exceffes committed by the barbarians on the Rhine, 
gave no quarter, but left the whole army dead on the field. 

A. D. 779-] The latenefs of the feafon not permitting the French to purfue their 
advantage, the king affembled a Parliament at his palace of Herifial, where feveral ex- 
cellent regulations, or capitularies, were adopted, both ecclefiaftical and fecular 12 . 
The mod remarkable of thefe relate to theft, and the franchifes of the church. The 
right of afylum was fubject to a thonfand abufes. Charles did not dare to authorize 
violence in order to force the criminal from his facred afylum ; but a canon was 
paffed 13 to prohibit fuch as fhould take refuge on account of any capital crime, at 
the foot of the altar, from receiving any food or nourifhment whatever. This was- 
a ferious attack on the privilege of ecclefiaftic immunity, of which the bifhops were 
extremely jealous. But -all their attempts to elude it proving unavailing, it was 
decreed — That theft fhould, the nrft time, be punifhed by the lofs of an eye; the fecond 
time, by that of the nofe ; and the third time, by death 14 . 

The affembly was no fooner diffolvcd, than Charles paffed the Rhine, at the head of 
a numerous army. The Saxons had the courage to wait for him on the banks of the 

« Ann. Mctenf. .» Tom. xi. Concil. Gall. '3 Can. 8. U Can, 9, 1 1, 12, 24. 
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"Lippe ; where their army was cut in piece?. The victor then advanced' as far as the 
Wfefei ; where deputies from the nation came to renew thofe oaths which they had fa 
repeatedly violated. He again pardoned them ; but on condition that they fhould admit 
priefts and prelates to refide among them 15 , and engage to attend the diet, which he- 
appointed to be holden' the enfuing fpring, at Horheim, on. the banks of the Onacre. 
The Saxons were faithful to their promife. Every means which prudence could fug- 
geft was adopted to prevent a repetition of revolts, and feveral of the barbarians re- 
ceived baptifm. The king was fenfibleof the infincerity of their converfion, but being 
xinder the neceffity of repairing to Italy, he affiuned an appearance of content and 
fatisfaction, 

A. D. 78 1. J The Greeks had, for fome time, flopped the revenues of certain pof- 
feffions belonging to the pope, which was fituated in the province of Naples ; and the- 
fovereign pontiff, in order to make reprifals, had feized Terracina. The affair was 
fubmitted to negociation ; but, in the mean time, the Imperialifts retook all the places 
that had been taken from them. The conferences, therefore, were broken off; and 
the court of Conftantinople refufed to lillen to any propofals, either of reftitution or 
accommodation. The fovereign pontiff requefted the king would fend him one of his 
generals 16 , with orders to raife an army of militia, to enable him to exact juftice from 
his enemies. He gave him notice, at the fame time, that the duke of Benevento con- 
tinued to hold a correfpondence with prince Adalgife. Charles, who had the eftablifh- 
ment of his children in view, fent him word that before the end of the year he would 
vifit Italy himfelf. The French king had four fons — Pepin, by his firft wife; and 
Charles, Carloman, and Lewis, by queen Hildegarde. Neuilria, Burgundy, and Auf- 
trafia were deftined for the two eldeft ; and he had a fcheme in contemplation for Ln- 
furing a part of his fucceffion to the two youngeft, whom, for that purpofe, he took 
with him into Italy. They left Worms, attended by a numerous and fplendid court, 
and arrived in Lombardy towards the end of autumn. His prefence fufficed to diffipate 
the clouds of faction ; and the pope's difpute with the empire was terminated to the 
fatisfaclion of Adrian. 

Having paffed the winter at Pavia, he went to celebrate the feftival of Eafter at 
Rome ; where the pope, at his requeft, baptized Carloman by the name of Pepin, 
crowned him king of Lombardy, and confecrated prince Lewis as king of Aquitaine. 
The firft of thefc kingdoms extended, as we have before obferved from the Alps to 
the Offanto ; and the duchy of Bavaria was afterwards annexed to it. The laft cora- 
prifed Poitou, Auvergnc, Perigord, the Limoufin, and Gafcony. The new Italian 
monarch remained in his own dominions; of which Milan became the capital, and 

J« An. Moifliac. Epifo 64, in Cod. Carolin. »7 Annal. Eginard. et ala. 
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Ravenna the place of his refidence. Young Lewis was carried back to France in a 
cradle; he was then only in his fourth year. At Orleans, cloaths and arms, fuitable 
to his age and nature, were ma<le for him ; he was then mounted on a horfe, and con- 
ducted to Aquitaine, where he received the homage of the nobles and people. 

The Abbe Velly, tells us, that it was during this journey to Italy that Charles held 
many conferences with Alcuinus, a celebrated Englishman, who had been induced to 
vifit the king, from the high character which he had heard of him. The fait is true, 
but the motive is miftated. 

• 

Alcuinus was librarian" to Egbert, Archbifhop of York, and brother to Eadbart, 
king of Northumberland. Being highly diftinguifhed for his talents, he was felected 
by Orla, king of Mercia, as a proper perfon to fend on an embaffy to Charles. This 
was the motive of his journey to the continent, where Charles conceived fo great an 
cfteem and friendfhip for him, that he earneftly folicited, and at length prevailed upon, 
him to fettle at his court, and become his preceptor in the faiences". Alcuinus ac- 
cordingly infiructed him in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity; and he acquitted 
himfelf of his tafk in foablea manner, that he became one of the king's chief favourites. 
" He was treated with fo much kindnefs and familiarity," (fays Muratori, a contempo- 
rary writer) " by the emperor, that the other courtiers called him, by way of eminence, 
" — the emperor s delight lo, \ Charles engaged his learned favourite to write againft 
the heretical opinions of Felix, bifhop of Urgel, in Catalonia, and to defend the or- 
thodox faith againft that herefiarch, in the council of Francfort, holden in 894 ; which 
he performed to the entire fatisfaction of the king and council, and even to the con- 
viction of Felix and his followers, who abandoned their errors . An academy was 
eftablifhed by Charles, in the royal palace, over which Alcuinus prefided, and in which 
the princes and chief nobles were educated ; other academies were alfo eftablifhed in 
the principal towns of Italy and France, at his inftigation, and under his inflection 
" France" (fays Cave 23 ) " is indebted to Alcuinus for all the polite learning, it 
" boafted of in that and the following ages. The univerfities of Paris, Tours, Fulden, 
" Soiflons, and many others, owe to him their origin and increafe ; thofe of which he 
" was neither fuperior nor founder being, at leaft, enlightened by his doctrine and 
" example, and enriched by the benefits he procured for them from Charlemagne." — 
Alcuinus, at length, with great difficulty, obtained permiffion from Charles, to retire 
from court to his abbey of Saint Martin at Tours. Here he maintained a correfpon- 
dence hy letters with the king, (whom he ftiles King David, according to the cuilom 

18 See a poetical account of the contents of Egbert's library, at York, then one of the belt collections in the world. 
Alcuinus de Pontificibus etSanftis Ecdefiae Ebor. apud Gale, t.i, p. 730. 
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of that age, of giving fcripture names to princes) by which it appears, that both 
Charles and his learned friend were animated with the moft ardent love of religion ancf 
learning, and conftantly employed in contriving and executing the nobleft deligns lor 
their advancement 24 . 

A. D. 782, 783. J But to refume the thread of our hiftory — Charles having fettled 
his affairs in Italy, returned to Saxony, where he held a parliament in his camp, 
on the banks of the Lippe. The attention of this aflembly was chiefly directed to 
the adoption of means for ftifling the fpirit of revolt; and they imagined that they had 
effectually fulfilled this object of their convention: but the French troops had fcarcely 
pafled the Rhine, when Witikind again excited that martial people to aflert their 
native claim of independence. Charles, engaged in other projects, fent three of his. 
lieutenants to chaftife them. Thefe were joined by count Teuderic, a French noble- 
man, nearly allied to the royal family. The count's military talents were holden in 
high eflimation; but, from the jealoufy with which they infpircd the other leaders of 
the French army, they proved fatal to the caufe they were calculated to promote. The 
three generals, fearing that the victory would be folcly afcribed to Teuderic, refolved 
to engage without giving him notice of their intention. They accordingly broke up 
their camp in great hafte, and marching towards the Saxons, who had pitched thehr 
tents at the foot of a mountain near the Wefer, attacked them with all that confidence 
which troops long accuftomed to fuccefs are apt to feel. The Saxons, however, 
fuftained the firft onfet with fuccefsful vigour; and by a rapid cxtenfion of their wings, 
contrived to take their enemy in flank, when the diforder became general, and the 
flaughter dreadful. The few that efcaped took refuge in the camp of Teuderic. 
Many officers and perfons of diftinc~lion were killed, and among others Geilon, the 
king's conftable. 

The office of Conjiable began to acquire importance at this period, although it had 
not yet arrived at that degree' of grandeur and power which it afterwards enjoyed. 
The conflable was originally entrufted with the care of the king's ftables — his port was 
equivalent to that of majler of the horfc; he had two officers under him, who were called 
marcfchals. Some of the conftables diftinguifhed themfelves fo highly by their courage 
and conduct, that they were employed by their fovereigns in the moft important 
affairs of ftate, and entrufted with the command of fleets and armies; but they only 
a&ed under a temporary commiffion. It was Matthew the Second, lord of Montmorency, 
who made the dignity of conftable the firft military rank, under the reigns of Philip 
Auguftus, Lewis the Eighth, and Lewis the Ninth. That of marefchals was raifed 
in proportion ; and at laft, took the place of the former. The conftable was chief 

*4 Epirtulae Alcuini apud antiij. lefticn. Canisii, t.ii. 
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of the army and council; he took rank of thp chancellor, even in the parliament; he 
appointed the officers, and gave orders to the troops. The king himfelf, if an ancient 
deed in the chamber of accounts at Paris may be credited, could not undertake any 
nii/itary eiitcrprize tvithout his confent. This poft having become vacant by the death of 
conftable Lefdiguiercs, was fuppreffed by Lewis the Thirteenth. 

A. D. 784, 7^5-] The defeat of his army proved a fource of uneafmefs to Charles, 
who was little accuflomed to the reception of fimilar intelligence. He immediately 
marched into Saxony, with a full refolution to inflict exemplary vengeance on men, 
whofe fole crime confiftedin repelling the attempts of a foreign invader. At his approach 
their troops difperfed, and their nobles flocked to him with proteftations of innocence and 
fidelity; but though he met with no oppofition, he feizedfour thoufandfive hundred of 
the infurgents, and ordered them to be beheaded, as an example to their countrymen. 
After this unprecedented execution, by which he relinquished his claim to humanity 
without attaining the fubmiffion of Saxony, he went to pafs the winter at Thionville. 
There he loft his queen Hildegarde, who was highly regretted by the nation; and fome 
time after he married Faftradc, the daughter of a French nobleman. 

The confternation occafioned by the recent flaughter of the Saxons, was foon con- 
vetted into rage and defpair. Witikind, that brave warrior, whom no threats could 
intimidate, no dangers appal, accompanied by duke Albion, again roufed his country- 
men to arms. The infurredtion was fo general, and the fpirit of the infurgents fo 
determined, that three bloody defeats were inadequate to reftrain their attempts, and 
reduce them to fubmiffion IS . But clemency effecled what force could not operate. 
Charles filled with efteem for the untameable courage of Witikind, offered him an 
unconditional pardon, with hoftages for the performance of his promife. The noble 
Saxon, fubdued by this inftance of generofity, repaired to the affembly at Paderborn, 
and from thence to the palace of Aitigny, on the River Aifne, where Charles received 
him with fo much kindnefs, that he became a convert to his government and faith. 
He was accordingly baptized, and after his admiffion into the bofom of the Church, he 
led a life of exemplary piety. Some authors pretend, that the illultrious family which 
now govern France are defcended from him. Albion followed his example : — they both 
returned to their own country, where they kept the people in a flate of fubmiffion, and 
remained faithful to God and their king. 

The expedition into Saxony had nearly proved fatal to Charles. As he was in pur- 
fuit of Witikind and Albion, who had retired beyond the Elbe, he received information 
of a confpiracy againft his life. It has been fuppofed that the new qvjeen was the 
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.luihorefs of it ; Eginard (peaks of her as a woman addicted to cruelty; and fays, that 
Charles was too condefcending to her**. Whoever gave rife to the confpiracy, it 
appeared forrcidable from the number and rank of thofe who were concerned in it : for- 
tunately, however, it was attended with no bad eonfequenccs. On its difcovery, count 
Haftradr, one of the leaders, had his. eyes put out; and the other confpirators were fent 
into exile. 

A. D. 786, 787.] The empire of France was, at this period, doomed to experience 
a continual interruption of its tranquillity. A revolt of the Britons now called the * 
attention of Charles, who had no (boner chaflifed the infurgents than he repaired to 
Italy, and by his prefence difconcerted the hofiile projects of his enemies in that part 
of his dominions. Aregife, duke of Benevento, who was difpofed to refifr his autho- 
rity, gave up his plan, and fent him his fecond fon as a pledge of his fubmiflion. The 
court of Conftantinople, on the point of coming to a rupture with France, fent ■ 
ambafiadors to compliment the king on his arrival, and to affure him ot their friendfhip* 
TaSilon, duke of Bavaria, uneafy under a ftate of dependance, was ripe for revolt ; 
he now threw himfelf at the feet of Charles, took a new oath of fidelity, and gave 
him his eldeft fon as an hoftage. But being afterwards induced to renew his intrigues, 
his hoftile negociations were extended to the barbarian Huns, the emperor ot the 
Greeks, and the fugitive Adalgife; he fomented the difcontcnts of the factious nobles 
of Aquitaine and Lombaidy, but his fubjects dreading in his rafh defigns their own 
deftruction, revealed the fecret of his perfidy to Charles; and Taflilon, as he fear- 
lefsly entered the diet of Ingelheim, [A. D. 788.] was arretted by the command of the 
French monarch. The evidence of his guilt was inconteftable ; he was condemned 
with his two fons to lofe bis head; but the punifhmcnt was commuted into monaftic 
confinement, and the principality of Bavaria was annexed to the dominions of Charles. 

The fate of Taffilon could not avert the effects of his intrigues with the enemies of 
the ftate. The Huns had raifed two powerful armies to aifift the duke; one of which 
they led into Bavaria, to ravage the territory of France, and with the other they 
marchtd to Friuli, in order to fupport prince Adelgife, who, affifted by the einpero?,. 
was preparing to invade the duchy of Benevento. 

The emprefs Irene, fearing that Charles might wreft from the Greeks their remain- 
ing poffeffions in Italy, had, fome time before, fent him a celebrated embaffy, to afk 
the hand of his eldeft daughter Rotrude for young Conftantine. The marriage was 
accordingly fettled, and the princefs betrothed. An eunuch, named Elifee, was fent 
to fuperintend her education, to teach her the Greek language, and to inftruct her tti 
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the manners of the country over which flie was intended to reign. But tins alliance 
never took place; though who was the means of preventing its completion is not 
ascertained. Thecphanes, a contemporary writer, pretends that it was Irene, who was 
afraid that fuch an union might infpire her fon with a fpirit of independence, and a 
defire of holding the reins of government. Eginard, Charles's fecretary, allures us, 
it was Charles himfelf fwho, from excefs of affection, could not bear to part with his 
daughter) that prevented the connection from taking place. Be that as it may, the 
emperor after the marriage was broken off, made no fcruple openly to affifl: the Lom- 
bards, who in conjunction with the Greeks and Huns, now confpired to promote the 
expulfion of the French from Italy. But the king, without leaving Ratifbon, iffued 
his orders, and difpclled the ftorm that threatened him. 

The Huns were entirely defeated both in Bavaria and Friuli : — A fecond time they 
returned to the charge, and again experienced a fimilar fate. The Greeks were not 
more fortunate; and the Lombardian prince was compelled to return to Conftantinople, 
where he paffed a life of indolence and eafe. 

A. D. 7S9, 790.] Charles took advantage of a fhort interval of repofe to fend 
envoys into Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in order to diftributc confiderable funis to thofe 
Chriftian churches, that were oppreffed by the tyranny of the Infidels. Thefe envoys 
were entrufled with magnificent prefents for Aaron, caliph of the Saracens 27 , to in- 
duce him to treat with humanity the Chriftians that were eftablifhed in his dominions. 
That prince had conceived fo high an idea of the French monarch, that he fought to 
purchafe his friendfhip by giving him up the fovereignty of the Holy Land, referving 
to himfelf the title of his lieutenant. Among other prefents which Charles fent him, 
was a pavilion made of fine linen cloth, of various colours 13 ; it was fo lofty that an 
arrow fhot from a bow could not attain its fummit * 9 , and fo large, that it contained as 
many apartments as the moft fpacious palace. But what particularly attracted the 
attention of the curious, was a clock worked by water. The dial was compofed of 
twelve fmall doors 30 which reprefented the divifion of the hours; each door opened at 
the hour it was intended to reprefent, and out of it came the fame number of little balls, 
which fell one by one, at equal difiances of time, on a brafs drum. It might be told 
by the eye, what hour it was by the number of doors that were open ; and by the ear, 
by the number of balls that fell. When it was twelve o'clock, twelve horfemen in 
miniature iffued forth at the fame time, and marching round the dial, fhut all the doors. 

It was about this time that Angibert, fo well known in the king's academy under the 
name of Homer, retired from court, and affumed the monaltic habit. He was a young 
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nobleman of great talents 3 '; and Charles's daughter Bertha was lb ftricken with his. 
perfonal accomplifhments, that fhe liitened to his addrenis, and had two children by 
him — Nitard, who wrote the hiftory of his own times; and Harnide, whofe fate is 
unknown. Eginard affures us, that the king would never fuller his daughters to, 
marry 31 , which imprudent rcfolution gave rife to fome unpleafant circumftances, 
that he was prudent enough to conceal. This adventure, and Hiltrudc's intrigue 
with another nobleman, named Odilon, caufed him no fmall uneafinefs. Rotrude, 
another of his daughters, alio maintained an amorous intercourfe with count Roricon, 
by whom flic had a Ion, named Lewis, who was abbot of Saint Denis, and chancellor 
of France. 

A. D s 791.] Charles had now refolvcd to chaftife the Huns, who had renewed their 
incurhons; he accordingly entered their country, forced their entrenchments after an 
obftinate engagement, and penetrated as far as Raal, on the Danube; an epidemic 
diforder, with the approach of winter, compelled him to retire ; and his tranfient exul- 
tation, was foon interrupted by a calamity of a domeftic nature. 

A. D. 792.} His deleft fon Pepin, impatient to taftethe joys of empire, and envious 
of: the cftafolifhmeut of his younger brothers, confpired againlt the life of his father. 
The unnatural project was revealed by a prieft, named Fardulfe, who had accidental]', 
fallen r.fleep in the church where the confpirators affembled; he was awakened by a 
number of voices, and found the affociates deliberating on their laft meafures. Charles 
was fummoned from his bed to learn the guilt of his fon ; the parliament was affembled, 
and the criminals were condemned ; but the feelings of a father checked the hand of 
juftice, and doomed Pepin to expiate his crime by a life of religious penitence. Far- 
dnlfe. was rewarded with the abbey of Saint Denis. 

A. D, 793-] The two monarchs, Charles's other fons, haftencd to Ratifbon on the 
firft news of the confpiracy, which was totally flopped, however, before their arrival. 
They, were received with all the tendernefs which their zeal deferved 33 ; and with all 
the 4ionours that were due to them for the recent defeat of the rebels in the duchy of 
Beuevento. Pepin ftaid but a fliort time, as the jealous difpohtion of the Greeks 
rendered his prefence neceffary in Italy. Lewis remained with his father the whole 
winter, with an intention of accompanying him in his next expedition againft the 
Huns. But that project was fufpended by the news which Charles received from 
Saxony and Spain. Count Theuderic had marched with an army of Frihans into 
Saxony, where he expected to find every thing in a (late of perfect tranquility and fub- 
miffion; but he was fuddenly attacked at Rultringen, and fultained a total overthrow.. 

3' In vit. poller. Angilbert. 3* In vit. Carol. Mag. 33 Eginard. in Armal. 
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The Saracens, on their fide, had taken Barcelona by furprize, forced the paflage of the 
Pyrenees, burned the fuburbs of Narbonne, defeated tbe duke of Touloufe, who had at- 
tempted to impede their progrefs, and ravaged the whole province of Languedoc. The 
revolts of the Saxons, when left to their own exertions, were never confidered as of much 
importance 34 ; but an excurfion of the Moors, about the fame time, excited more ferious 
apprchenfions. 

Charles fent young Lewis back to Aqultaine, in order to oppofe the Saracens ; while 
lie afTenibled his own army, with a view to terrify, though not immediately to attack, 
the Saxons. He had a grand project in contemplation : it was to open a communication 
between the ocean and the Euxine fea. This would have been an object of great 
utility, as well for internal commerce, as for his intended expedition againft the Huns ; 
nor was it very difficult of accompli fhment, as he had only to form a junction between the 
Rednitz and the Athmul. The firfl of thefe rivers mingles its waters, near Ramberg, 
with thofe of the Mein, which empties itfelf into the Rhine, near Mayence, and the 
Rhine flows on to the oceai : the laft joins the Danube at Kelheim, and the Danube 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea. The canal, by which this junction was to have been 
effected, was intended to be three hundred feet in width, and about two leagues in 
length. The whole army was employed in digging it; they completed two thoufand 
yards of their work, but the foftneis of the foil, the continual rains, the falling in of the 
earth, and the want of a thoufand inventions, which are fo common in the prefent 
age, compelled them to defift : and the little hope that remained of fuccefs, caufed thc- 
lcheme to be totally abandoned. 

A. D 794.] About this period, Charles received intelligence that IiTem, king of 
Cordova, having been defeated in a bloody battle, with Alfonfo, furnamed the Chajh, 
had recalled the Saracens from Languedoc. Releafed, therefore, frouvhis feats cm that 
fjde, he determined to purfue his hoftile plans in Saxony. But before he commenced his 
expedition, he aflembled the famous council of Francfort 3 -, one of the moft celebrated 
of the weftern church. It was attended by more than three hundred bifliops, from 
France, Germany, Lombardy, England, and Spain. The monarch appeared, feated on 
his throne, with all that authority which the Chriftian emperors had formerly enjoyed 
in thefe religious aflemblies. The herefy of Felix, biftiop of Urgel, had fuperinduced 
the convention of this council ; it was confequently the fir ft affair that occupied its 
attention. That prelate, fupported by Elipand, archbilhop of Toledo, publicly main- 
tained that Jefus Chrilt, confidered in a natural, view, was but the adopted Son of God ; 
by which he admitted two fons, and confequently two perfons. This doctrine, already 
condemned : at Ephefus, was unanimoufly profcribed at Francfort. 

The next object of difcuffion, was the d^cifion of the fecond council of Nice on the 
wor/hip of images. The Abbe Velly, in defending that decifion, which tended to effa- 
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blifli both the ufe and adoration of images, has been obliged to have recourfe to thofe 
frivolous and incomprehensible diftinctions, of which the Nicenc fathers availed thein- 
felves 36 , probably for the purpofe of obfcuring what they were unwilling to elucidate, 
and what they forefaw would prove equally repugnant to religion and common fenfe. 
In contradiction to the Abbe's afTertions, though we have, in moft cafes, the greatelt 
refpect for his opinion, we muft contend, that a perufal of the canons of the council of 
Nice is fufficient to convince any man, of the plaineft underftanding, that they were 
.meant to enforce both the ufe and adoration of images. In this light were they con- 
fidercd at the time bv the prelates of England, who met for the purpofe of examining 
them, by the orders of Ofta, king of Mercia, who had received a copy of the canons 
from Charles, his friend and ally. They condemned them, " as containing many 
" things contrary to the true catholic faith, efpecially the worJJjlp of images, which the 
"catholic church utterly deterred and abhorred 37 ." This fentence of the Englifh 
bifliops had been tranfmitted to Charles, prior to the convocation of the council of 
Francfort, and the prelates who attended that council were convinced of its juftice ; 
they adopted the fame opinion of the canons of the council of Nice, an elaborate con- 
futation of which they drew up, in four books, which were publifhed in the king's 
name, and are commonly called " The Carline Books 33 . The Abbe Velly is of 
opinion that thefe prelates were miftaken with regard to the interpretation of the con- 
demned canons, and that this miftake was owing either to their ignorance of the Greek 
language, or to the introduction of falfe canons, inftead of thofe which were enacted by 
the fecond council of Nice. The firft fup'pofition appears to us to be highly frivolous ; 
Why are we to fuppofe that the fathers of Francfort were lefs learned than the Nicene 
fathers ? Independent of their equality in point of rank, the former had a vaft fupe- 
riority of numbers — there were three hundred prelates at the council of Francfort, and 
but one hundred and fifty, or thereabouts, at that of Nice — among the former too was 
Alcuinus, who is confefTed by the Abbe himfelf to have been a man of great learning 
and profound erudition. The fecond fuppofition is ftill more untenable ; for the in- 
terval between the two councils is fo fhort — that of Nice having met in 787, and that 
of Francfort in 794 — that it is grofsly improbable the fathers of the latter could have 
been impefed on by a forgery which muft imply a total ignorance of the canons enacted 
at the former, when it is notorious too that a copy of the acts of that council was fent 
into France. The members o\ the council of Frankfort, therefore, were perfectly 
juflified, in condemning what really tended to encourage a fpecies of idolatry. 

Taffilon, the depofed duke of Bavaria, appeared at this alTembly in the habit of a 
monk, to implore the clemency of harles. He publicly confefTed his repeated violation 
of oaths, and formally renounced, as well for himfelf as his fons, all his pretenfions to 

3« Du Pin.Ecclef. Hift. Cent. 8. 37 M, Weftminfter, ad Ann. 793. 3» Du Pin. Ecclef. Hilt. Cent. 8. 
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the duchy, winch he had forfeited hy the treachery of his conduct The king affigned 
him a penfion, and ordered him to he removed to the monaftery of Junieges, where he 
patted the remainder of his days, in company with his two fons. 

Queen Faftrade died about this time. Charles, who had loved her to excefs, la- 
mented her lofs with great bitternefs. But her pride and cruelty hadrendered her odious 
to the nation. Twice had fhe expofed the life of her hufband, as a reward for the 
fuperabundance of his kindnefs towards her. 

As foon as the council of Francfort was diffolved, the king marched againfr. the 
Saxons; but the prefence of a monarch, who had fo frequently fignalized his prowefs to 
their coA, fprcad fuch a confternation among them 39 , that, inftead of flying to arms, 
they haftened to proftrate themfelves at the feet of their mnfter. Charles again 
received their fubmiffion, and contented himfelf 40 with taking from them one third of 
their army, which he diftributed in different parts of his dominions. 

A. D. 795-] But even this diminution of their force proved inadequate to reftrain 
them from farther attempts. Charles had advanced, at the head of his troops, to the 
banks of the Elbe, in order to give audience to the king of the Abodrites, when he 
learned that that prince, who was a firm, friend as well as an ally of the French, had 
been killed in an ambufcade prepared for him by the Saxons 41 . He was fo enraged at 
the news, that he abandoned the whole country to the fury of his foldiery, who ex- 
tended their depredations from one end of it to the other, and flew above thirty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants. 

A. D. 796.] Charles, in the courfe of this expedition, gave audience to the am- 
balTadors of Theudon, a powerful chief of the Huns, who fent to allure him of the 
fubmiffion of that part of Pannonia over which he prefided. From thefe envoys lie 
learned, that the Huns were confiderably weakened by domeftic commotions ; he there- 
fore judged it a proper opportunity for attacking them. He fent orders for this pur- 
pofe to Henry, duke of Friuli, who fulfilled his commiffion with alacrity and fuccefs. 
Having forced the capital, he found in it immenfe treafures, the fpoils of all the nations 
of Europe, which thefe barbarians had been accumulating for the fpace of two cen- 
turies.. They were all fent to the king, who out of them diftributed rewards to his 
nobles and his foldiers, and in fhort to all that had ferved 'him with fidelity. A part of 
the fpoils were deftined lor Adrian, but that pontiff died about this time, and his lofs 
was deeply lamented by Charles 41 , who ordered prayers to be read for the repofe of his 
foul, in all the churches in his dominions 43 , and wrote his epitaph in Latin verfe, which is. 

39 Chrcn. Moifliac. 4° Ann. Fuldens. H Ann. Egin. et alii. 4 2 Egin. in vit. Carol. Magn- 
us Tom. ii. Concil. Gall. 
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engraven on his tomb, at the entrance of Saint Peter's chnrch. Leo the Third, 
Adrian's fucceflor, fent legates to the king, to make known his elevation to the chair 
of Saint Peter, to carry him the ftandard of the city of Rome, and to beg he would 
fendfome one to receive from the Romans the oaths of fidelity and allegiance 44 ; which 
fufficiently proves that when the French kings ceded to the pope the Exarchate of 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis, they by no means intended to give up the fovereignty of 
thofe territories. 

The Huns, in the mean time, facrificing private intereft to public good, had chofen 
a prince, and, under his conduct, had taken poffeflion of one of their principal forts. 
Charles, on this news, caufed the king of Italy to collect the united forces of Lombardy 
and Bavaria, and march againft the new monarch, before he was in a fituation to oppofe 
him. Pepin 45 accordingly traverfed that part of Pannonia, which is now called 
Auftria, and pafTed the Danube, not far from the capital of the country. The prince 
haftened to meet him, at the head of an army which was chiefly compofed of the prin- 
cipal nobility of the kingdom 4 * ; the battle was long and bloody, but the Huns were, 
at length, defeated, and their brave commander flain ; the city of Ringa was next re- 
duced, pillaged, and levelled with the ground ; the garrifon were put to the fword, and 
the inhabitants driven beyond the Teifle. This deflrudtive expedition marked with the 
fame cruelty which too frequently difhonoured the French arms, at this period, ex- 
tinguifhed the power of the Huns ; a republic of warriors, diftinguiflied for their bra- 
very and their wealth. All their nobility fell in the courfe of thofe numerous battles 
which they fought in defence of their liberty. Such of the people as efcaped the fury 
of the conqueror, either fubmitted to the yoke of Fiance, or retired to the neighbouring 
ftates. The few commotions that afterwards occurred, are lefs to be confidered as the 
efforts of a powerful nation ftruggling for its independence, than as the lafl convulfions 
of expiring liberty. 

Pepin, loaded with the fpoils of Pannonia, directed his march to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whither his father, after having ravaged Saxony, had repaired with Lutgarde, whom he 
had recently efpoufed. The young prince's march refembled a triumphal proceflion ; 
his cloaths, and thofe of his foldiers, fhone with gold and filver; fuch magnificence had 
never before been feen in France. He pafTed the winter with his father at Aix, where 
they celebrated the feftivals of Chriftmas and Eafter, in a fuperb chapel 47 which 
Charles had juft raifed in honour of the blefled Virgin. This chapel gave the name of 
Aix la-Chapelle to the town, which Charles afterwards made the capital of his empire. 
It was adorned with the fineft marble that Rom« and Ravenna could produce. The 
dome was embellifhed with a globe of folid gold. The gates and baluftrades were of 

44 Tom. ii. Concil. Gall. 45 Egin. in Ann. WS Ann. FuJdens. 47 Egin. in vita Carol. Magn. 
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bronze; the vafes and chandeliers of gold or filver, and all the ornaments difplayed. a 
richnefs and magnificence hitherto unexampled. 

The palace which the king confiru&ed at the fame place was equally grand and 
fuperb. Some of its porticos, we are told by contemporary writers, were fo fpa- 
cious, that all the troops and attendants of the king could dine in them 48 . Over thefe 
porticos were apartments for the nobles who attended the. court. This grand edifice, 
was fo contrived, that the king, without leaving his room, could fee every perfon that 
' entered the other apartments 49 . The therma, or warm baths, were fufficiently large 
to contain a hundred perfons. In fihort, from the account of Eginard, the palace 
of Aix-la-Chap;l!.e appears, to have, been a work of uncommon extent and mag- 
nificence. 

A. D. 797.] The feafon was far advanced, and the king was preparing for an ex- 
pedition to Saxony, when the Emir Zara arrived, who, having taken Barcelona, came 
to do homage to Charles, and to acknowledge himfelf a vaffal of the French monarchy. 
The king received him with kindnefs ; and in order to quell the commotion which, he 
learned from Zara, flill prevailed in Spain, he fent orders to the king of Aquitaine to 
repair thither with an army and lay fiege to Huefca. Lewis obeyed, but the fuccefs of 
his efforts is not kn.own s °. Zara's example was followed by Adalla, uncle to the new 
king of Cordova. That prince, eager, to obtain pofTefiion of his inheritance, had re- 
courfe to the protection of the French monarch, who was then regarded by the gene- 
rality both of ChriiYians and Infidels as the arbiter of Europe. Charles promiled to 
redrefs his grievances, and took him with him into Saxony, where he had determined 
to pafs the winter s '. 

A. D. 79'd-, 799.] Having fixed his camp on the banks of the Wefer, he furroundcJ 
it with fortifications, and erected lb many houfes, that a town was fpeedily formed, to 
which was given the name of Herifial, which it flill bears. But all his efforts to fub- 
due the fpirit of the Saxons were fruitlefs : having fent them fome commiffaries to ad- 
minister jultice to fuch as ihouhl afk for it, they were all maffacred s \ 

This act of cruelty was followed by a prompt and decifive punifliment — Charles 
laid wafie the whole country between the Wefer and the Elbe. But, far from 
being difpirited, they prepared to retaliate, and entering Mecklenburgh, began to 
commit the moft dreadful devaluations, when they were attacked by the governor 
of the country, and four thoufand of them put to the fword. Weakened, though not 
difcouraged, by luch repeated loffes, they were compelled to give hofhges for their 

* 8 Egin. in vita Carol. Magn. 49 Monach. San. Gal. 5° Egin. In Ann. 5' Ann. TulJ. 5* Egin.inAna. 
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future fidelity; and Charles, difdaining to purfue his advantage, returned to his 
capital. 

The cares of government did not prevent the king from attending to the conduct of 
his children. He had ordered the king of Aquitaine to meet him at Heriftal, in order 
to give an account, not only of his expedition to Spain, but of the adminiftration of his 
finances S3 . That prince, preyed upon by a fet of needy and rapacious courtiers, had 
been obliged, on his I a ft vifit to the court of France, to borrow money for the purchafe 
of thofc prefents which it was cuftomary to make to the king. Charles being informed 
" of it, reprefented to him, in the moft urgent manner, the evil confequences arifing from 
the prodigality of monarchs, which not only led to the ruin of their people, but reduced 
them to a date of dependence incompatible with the majefly of the throne. He had 
the fatisfaction to find that his remonftrances were not ineffectual, and that Lewis had 
paid his debts, and lived with dignity, without oppreffing his fubjects. The king of 
Aquitaine had four royal manfions — Doue, on the confines of Anjou ; Poitiers; 
Cafleneuil, in Agenois ; Andiac, in the diocefe of Xaintes ; and Ebreuil, in Auvergne s *. 
He made it a rule to pafs a year at each of thefe fucceflively ; (for the ancient 
kings of France fcarcely ever refided in towns) whence they were cnly burdened with 
the fupport of the monarch and his court once in four years. The revenues, 
being duly adminiftered, afforded a confiderable furplus ; by which means Lewis, with- 
out exacting any thing from his fubjects, was enabled not only to defray the cxpences 
of his houlhold, but to pay his troops ; whom, for that reafon, he forbade to exact 
forage from the country people. Charles was fo well pleafed with this conduct, that 
he adopted it himfelf, and ordered his troops to be paid, in future, out of his own 
revenue. 

It appears to have been at this period, that Lewis obtained his father's permifllon to 
give the title of Queen to Ermengarde, daughter to count Ingramne, one of the moft 
powerful noblemen in Aquitaine. He had previoufly married this lady ; but though 
a frince was allowed to take a wife without the conient of his parents, he could not 
"laife her to the dignity of Queen. 

The d'nTentions of the Moorifh chiefs invited" Charles to the conquest of the iflands 
of Majorca and Minorca ; but the fatisfaction attending this expedition was more than 
balanced by the tumults which reigned at Rome. Two nephews of the deceafed pon- 
tiff", Pafcal and Campnle, jealous of the elevation of Leo, formed a defign to take away 
his life. The day of a folemn proccflion was the time fixed upon for the execution of 
their project": they accordingl/ made a furious attack on the pcrfon of the pope, 

53 Vita & Art. Ludovic. Pii. 54 Lib. tert. <lc Rs Diplomat. 55 Ann. Egin. 
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and flmt him up in a convent, whence he had the good fortune to effect his efcape 
during the night ; and battening to the rcfidencc of the French ambafTadors, was by 
them conducted to Spoleto. From thence he wrote to the king, who invited him to 
repair to his camp at Paderborn, in Weftphalia, where he was received with all the 
honours due to his ftation. Charles appointed a certain number of prelates to accom- 
pany him to Rome, and to examine the different accufations that had been preferred 
againft him : for Pafchal and Campule had already prefented a requeft to the king, 
charging Leo with the commiffion of feveral enormous crimes. The commiffaries, 
after the mod careful inveftigation, afTured the monarch of the pope's innocence, and 
his two accufers were immediately arreflcd. But as they had ftill many friends at 
Rome, Charles, in order to reftore perfect tranquillity to that city, refolved to repair 
thither in perlon. 

'j/i o7 [v)Vi jK>i ' Vi Mf-"B}fjd3 *t~) t ' -'M' ; > ■• n 'j. > it : • ''Vc p$3ii$k*-~ ' t '?i ^ 
A. D. 800.] Tn a few days after his arrival, he affernbled the clergy and nobles of 
both nations in the church of Saint Peter ; where, after hearing the accufers of Leo, 
he declared them guilty of grofs calumny, and pronounced the juftification of the 
fovereign pontiff. As a teftimony of his gratitude, Leo refolved to confer on his bene- 
factor the dignified title of Emperor of the Weft. It was on the feftival of Chriftmas, 
after Charles had devoutly affifted at the celebration of mafs, in the church of Saint 
Peter, that the pope fuddenly placed a, crown on his head, and the dome refounded 
with the acclammations of — " Long life to Charles the Auguft, crowned by the hand 
" of God ! — Long life and victory to the great and pacific Emperor of the Romans !" 
The pope immediately confecrated bis head and body by the royal unction, and con- 
ducting him tO a throne, paid him thofe marks of refpect which had been only claimed by 
the ancient Cefars. In.his familiar con verfation with his fecretary Eginard s6 , Chailc s, who 
i^diffolubly blended in the name of Charlemagne the appellation of Magnus — Great — 
protefted his ignorance of the intentions of Leo ; and declared, had he known them, 
he would have difappointed them by his abfence on that memorable day. But the pre- 
parations for the ceremony muff have difclofed the fecret ; and though the fon of Pepin 
affected to defpife a title which was accompanied by no real advantages, yet, in his 
correfpondence with the emperors of the eaft, he exacted, with a fcrupulous jealoufy, 
their acquiefcence in the dignity which he derived from the gratitude of the fucceffbrs 
of Saint Peter. 

A. D. 802.] The high degree of power now enjoyed by Charlemagne (by which 
name we fliall hereafter diftinguifh this monarch) might have enabled him to conquer 

s 6 It has been pretended that Eginard was fon-in-hw to Charles. The fait is, that this fecretary had an intrigue 
■w ith his fovereign's daughter, Emma; but lie certainly did not marry her. Had that been the cafe, would he not 
have been the firft to have boalted of the honour of fuch an alliance ? Yet not a f} liable can be found in his writings 
to authorize the fuppofition. 
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that part of Italy which was poflcffed by the Greeks. Of this the emprcfs Irene was 
aware, and therefore fpared no pains to avert the misfortune me dreaded. By putting 
her fon to death, me had acquired the government of the eaftern empire; and fhe now 
endeavoured to fccure the protection of Charlemagne — at this time a widower — by a 
propofal of marriage. The emperor encouraged the plan, and two of his a mb a IT:! dors 
had been fent to Conftantinople, to fettle the preliminaries, when that princefs was 
depofed by Nicephorus, who, being crowned Emperor of the Eaft, banifhed Irene to the 
ifland of Lefbos. 

The firft care bf the ufurper was to fend ■ amb.ifladors to the French court for the 
puipo'e of cftablifhing a friendly intercourfe between the two empires. Charlemagne, 
on their arrival, was at his palace of Scltz, where, in order to give them an idea of 
French magnificence, and to humble the arrogance of the Greeks, he refolved to receive 
; them in fuch a manner as mould equally fuTprir.e and embarrass them. They were led 
to their firft audience through 'four fpacious apartments, fuperbly -deconted, in which 
the officers of the king's hcufhold were diftributed, all richly cloathed, and ftarding, 
in a rcfpedlful manner, before the chief of their rcfpccTive offices. In the firft apart- 
ment, m which the conftabh: was feated on a kind of throne, the ambaffado's were 
about to proftrate themfelves before him, but were prevented, by an afturance that this 
was only one of the officers belonging to the crown. The fame error occurred in the 
fecond, which contained the count of the palace, attended by a fplendid retinue of 
courtiers. The third, in which was the niaffer of the king's tabic, and the fourth, where 
the chamberlain prefided, by encreafing their uncertainty, gave rife to frefh miftakes : 
the farther they advanced, the greater -magnificence was 'difplayed. At length two 
noblemen approached, and conducted them to the emperor's 'apartment. Charlemagne 
-was ftanding near the window, furrounded by his children, -and by a great number ©f . 
dukes and prelates, with whorii he was engaged in familiar con vcrf.iti on. He wa6 lean- 
ing on the fhouldcr of bifhop Hctton, to whom he appeared to pay a greater degree of 
attention than to the reft of his nobles, becaufe he had been treated with greater con- 
tempt on Ins eiTibaffy at the count of Conilantinopk. The arahaifaJors alarmed, threw 
themftlves at his feet ; but Charlemagne, porceiving :their emba^-rail'mcn*, raiftd them 
up, and d'rfpellcd thdir tears, by telling ihcra that Hctton forgave them, and tlial he 
himfelC at the folicitation of the bifhop, was willing to forget whst had paftld. 

The 'treaty which they came to negotiate was fpeedily fgned. It was agreed that 
'Charlemagne and Nicephorus mould both retain the appellation of Auguftus 57 ; that 
*the former mould take the title of Emperor of the Weft 58 , and the latter that of 
-Emperor of the Eaft 59 ; that all fhat part of Italy, which extends from the OfTanto 

t»7 Xheoplian. s* Eginard, 59 Avcntin, 1. W. 
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and the Voltorno to the Sicilian Sea, mould remain fubjtct to the eaftern empire; and 
that all the reft Ihould belong to the weftern empire, together with the two Pannonias, 
Dacia, Iftria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia. This treaty was followed by the fubmiffioii 
of Grimoald, duke of Benevento, [A. D. 803.] who had revolted at the inftigatioa 
of the Greeks. 

A. r D. 804.] The Saxons were now the only people who refilled the authority of 
Charlemagne. Though they had fo often fuffered for their obftinacy, they now took 
up arms again under the conduct of Godfrey, king of Denmark, a prince of gre^t 
power, both by fea and land. The emperor 'immediately marched to attack them, and 
advancing as far as the Elbe, -drove them from their molt inacceffible retreats. The 
Daniih prince, who was on the frontiers of his dominions with a numerous body of 
cavalry 60 , propofed an accommodation, and prom'rfed -to meet Charlemagne, but he 
luddenly changed his mind, and retired with precipitation. The rebels, deprived of 
his fupport, had recourfe to the clemency of their fovereign ; who, in order to prevent 
any future infurrection, fent one half of them -into Switzerland, ami the other into 
Flanders; and gave their country to the Abodrites, who had always preferved their 
fidelity- -But a change of climate feldom produces a change of manners 61 . Thefe 
emigrants, to the number of ten -thoufand families, far from lofing their ferocioufncfs 
with therr country, infected their new allies 62 with that Ipirit of revolt which always 
refided in their own boloms. It became a proverb, during the troubles in Flanders 
under the reign of Philip of Valois, that Chademag.ie, by mixing -the Saxons with the 
^"leiklngs, of cue devil had made ttu.o.. 

From this time, however, Saxony was free from commotions; and that proud nation, 
which had hitherto refilled the ycke with fuch perfevering courage, was at length in- 
duced, partly by force, and partly from inclination, to fubmit tG the jitcs of baptifra, 
and to acknowledge the fovereignty of- Charlemagne. 

A. D. 805, SoG.] The emperor, after the total reduction of Saxony, repaired to 
F.heims to wait for the pope, who had afked his permiffion to make a journey to 
France The pretended motive for this excurfion, was to difcourfe with him on the 
fubjecl of a miracle, faid to have occurred at Mantua ; but its real object was to confer 
on the affairs of Venice' 53 . The refult of the -conference -is not mentioned oy the 
niftorians of thofe times ; but the return of the fovereign pontiff by the exarchate of 
'Ravenna; the numerous army raifed at this period, by Wilhaire — an effort which 
greatly exceeded the power of an individual ; the fudden irruption of that Tribune 
into the ifland of Malamauc, which he reduced; the capture of Heraclea from Maurice 
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and John, who favoured the party of Nicephorus; the re-eftablifhment of the patriarch 
Fortunatus, who, notwithftanding the protection of Leo, had been expelled from his 
church at Grado ; — all thefe circumftances occuring at this conjuncture, feem to au- 
thorize the opinion, that they were occafioned by the late interview between Charle- 
magne and the pope. The ancient annalifts are ftrangely confufed in their accounts 
of the government of the ftate of Venice. It appears, however, 'that that difirict 
which lies on the continent, on the northern coaft of the Gulph, was holden of the 
weftern empire ; while the neighbouring ifles were fubmitted, in appearance, to the 
domination of the Eaft, but were in fact independent 64 . There are feveral hiftorical 
records, which tend to prove that thofe iflands, in imitation of fome of the fea-port 
towns in Dalmatia,, were inclined to acknowledge the authority of Charlemagne, and 
that with this view they fent envoys to him at Thionville. Eginard, in fpeaking of 
this deputation 65 , formally fays, every thing which regarded the dukes and peopL of Venice 
and Dalmatia was fubjeel tojbii orders. — Such a declaration evidently implies a fovereign 
authority, and muft effectually dcllroy the fyftem of thofe who maintain that, at this 
early period, Venice was a free and independent ilate. 

While a momentary calm allowed him a fufpenfion from the labours of the field, 
Charlemagne fettled, at an affembly holden at Thionville, the final diilribution of his 
.dominions. Aquitaine and Gafcony, with the Spanifh march, he aifigned to his fon 
Lewis 66 ; his poffeffions in Italy he confirmed to Pepin, and added to them the bell: 
part of Bavaria, with the country at prefent inhabited by the Grifons ; the reft of his 
dominions he left to his eldeft fon Charles, whom he deftined for the empire ; and after 
publickly fubferibing the royal donation, he rendered it, in a fuperftitious age, more 
authentic by the fanction of the Roman pontiff. 

He did not confine himfelf to merely fettling the quantum of territory which each 
was to poffefs ; but his forefight extended to every future ground of difquiet, and fubject 
of difcontent. In order to fecurc a lading peace and firm union between the brothers, 
he ftipulated, that in cafe any difference fhould arife, which the teftimony of men 
fhould ^>rove inadequate to fettle, recourfe fhould be had — not to the general mode of 
decifioii, by duel — but to the judgment of the crofs. This was a cuftom then in 
vogue, which, though ridiculous in the extreme, was ftill regarded as a folemn appeal 
to the Almighty" 7 . In the decifion of doubtful matters, two men were chofen, who 
being conducted to the church, flood erect, with their hands lifted up in the fliape of 
a crofs, during the celebration of divine fervice; and the caufe was determined in 
favour of him vvhofe champion remained motionlels for the longeit lpace of time. 

Soon after the determination of this grand affair, the three princes were fummoned 
to defend their new dominions by the force of arms. In Aquitaine and Italy, Lewis 
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and Pepin triumphed over the Infidels, whom the former expelled from the ifland of 
Corfica, and the latter defeated in Catalonia. The revolted Sclavonians, who had 
ravaged Bohemia, were crufhed by the power of Charles 68 ; and the declining age of 
Charlemagne liftened with paternal fondnefs to the martial atchievements of his fons. 

A. D. S08.] The king of Aquitaine was recalled from the purfuit of his conquefls 
in Spain, by intelligence that a fleet of Normans had entered the channel, and was 
•directing its courfe towards the maritime parts of his dominions. — Thefe Normans, .cr 
JVIen of the North, were a body of ravagers, compofed of Norwegians, Swedes, Frifians, 
Danes, and adventurers of all nations, who, being accuftomed to a roving unfettlcd 
life, took delight in nothing but war and plunder. Charlemagne, forefeeing the evils 
they were likely to bring upon France, exclaimed, with a figh* 9 , " If, notwithftanding 
" the extent of my power, they dare infult the coafts of my empire, what will they 
"not attempt, when that power fhall be difunited?" The event fully juftified this 
prediction. The king, however, adopted the moft prudent meafures for reftrnining 
their incurfions : he vifited all the fea-ports, and caufed fuch a prodigious number of 
veflels to be confiruiSled, that, according to Eginard, no part of the coaft was unpro- 
vided with them, from the mouth ot the Tiber to the extremity of his German 
dominions. All thefe veflels he ordered to be kept conftantly armed and equipped ; 
and he obliged the nobles to ferve on board them in cafe of attack, in the fame 
manner as they were bound to ferve 70 by land. His grand marine arfenal was 
eflablifhed at Bologne, where he erected an ancient pharos, that had been conftrucled 
by the emperor Caligula, and gave the moft pofitive orders, that a fire fhould be kept 
burning in it during the whole night. It is that which is now called the Tour d'Ordre. 

Of all the weftern empire, Godfrey, king of Denmark, was' the only prince that 
ftill refufed to acknowledge the authority of Charlemagne. The emperor now prepared 
to invade his dominions ; and the Dane, aware of his hoftile intentions, and unawed 
by the extent of his power, threw down the gauntlet of defiance, and made incurfions 
into the territories of the Abodrites. Having formed a league with ibrae of the neigh- 
bouring people 71 , he extended his depredations into the province of Meckelbourg, 
whofe inhabitants, alarmed at his approach, and terrified at the rapidity of his progrefs, 
threw down their arms, and fubmitted to the impofition of an annual tribute. The 
conqueror then marched forward to the banks of the Elbe, and reduced feveral fortified 
places. One fort, however, withftood his moft vigorous efforts ; and he was compelled 
to raife the fiege, after having loft a great number of men, and many of his principal 
officers. This check, and the news of Charles's approach, haftened his return; and, 
.afraid of encountering the fuperior force of the French, he totally demolifhed the port 
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of Rier'rc, from which he derived a confiderable revenue. He carried his precautions 
to a ftill greater height, and in order to feenre his dominions from hoftile irruptions, 
he creeled a high wall, defended by ftrong towers, which extended from one end to the 
other of that neck of land which lies between the German ocean and the Baltic Seai 
Such was the fituation of affairs when young Charles reached the banks of the Elbe. 
He immediately paffed that river, and advancing far into the country, fpread terror and 
devaluation around htm. At length, finding no enemy to encounter, and the feafon 
being far advanced, he marched back to France, after having erected two forts on the 
confines of Saxony. 

A. D. 809.] While thefe t ran factions were palling in the weffern empire, the truce 
that had been' concluded between the Venetians and the emperor of the Eaft expired, 
and both parties prepared for the renewal of hoftilities. The fleet of Nicephorus 
appeared in the gulf of Venice, under the command of Paul, who detached a part of 
it to furprize Comachio, a town fituated in a bay near the mouth of the Po. Bat 
the garrifon made a- fally ,. in which the Greeks were repuHcd, and compelled to re- 
cmbark with the utmoft precipitation. They then directed their courfe towards 
Populoni, now Piombino, which they took and pillaged. Paul, ncverthelefs, caufed 
propofals for an accommodation to be made, to which the king of Italy was inclined to 
liften; but it was the intereft of the Venetians to widen- the breach between the two 
empires. The dukes, Wilhaire and Beot, who had three years before placed themfelves 
under the protection of the French, took fuch effectual pains to prevent the conclufion 
of peace, and to encreafe the fubfiting animofity, that the commander of the Grecians, 
thinking his life was in danger, retired without coming to- any arrangement. 
The following year, it appeared, that thefe noblemen were not more faithful to 
Charlemagne than to- Nicephorus; Pepin, enraged at their duplicity, attacked the 
forces they had collected by land and fea, defeated them in feveral engagements, 
and compelled them to fue for pardon. This exploit put an end to the war between 
the two empires ; peace was concluded — Venice refiored to- the Greeks, and Dahn-atia 
to the French 7 \ 

The capture of Piombino was not the only difgrace which attended the French arms 
during this campaign In Spain they were tarnilhed by the lofs of Tortofa, which 
the king of Aquitaine in vain endeavoured to retake. At the fiege of Huefca, too, that 
monarch was equally unfuccefsful : but in Germany, the fituation of afFairs was more 
pleafing and pro fperous The king of Denmark, notwithstanding the Strength of 
hrs entrenchments, was anxipus to appeafe the refentment of Charlemagne. A confer- 
ence was appointed for that purpofe, but it palled in mutual complaints; and no plaa 
of accommodation being adopted, duke Traficon, by the orders of Charlemagne, 
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renewed hoftilities, and in a fhort time retook all the places which Godfrey had fub- 
dued- The Danifli monarch threatened the Abodrites with definition, and talked of 
invading both Saxony and Friefland. The emperor, informed of his threats, fent a 
body of troops to feize the principal paiT.iges of the Elbe, and to erect a fortrefs at 
Effesfelt 75 . This precaution difconcerted the projects of the Dane, and obliged him to 
dire<£t his efforts to another quarter. 

A. D. 810.] Godfrey having affembled his troops, embarked them on board a fleet 
of two hundred fail, and made a defcent on Friefland, where he defeated an united 
body of French and Frifians, took many places of importance, and compelled the inha- 
bitants to pay tribute. The emperor no fooner received intelligence of his motions, 
than he paffed the Rhine, and advanced as far as the Wefer; but he had fcarcely pitched 
his tents when he was informed that the enemy was retiring in diforder, and that the 
Danifh prince had been affaflinated by one of bis guards. This event put an end to the 
war. Hemming, the fon and fucceffor of Godfrey, humbly fued for peace, and obtained 
it by a renunciation of all his father's conquefts. Peace was alfo concluded on the 
fame conditions, with the Saracens of Spain The king of Cordova either openly 
furrendercd, or fecretly favoured the re-capture of all the places which had been taken 
from the French. The river Ebro was fixed on as the limits of the two ftates. The Gafcons 
had recently received a fevere chaftifement ; and the Naverrefe began to grow accuf- 
tomed to the French yoke; fo that a perfect fubmimon prevailed throughout that vaft 
extent of country, which was diftinguifhed by the appellation of the Spanljh March. 

The fatisfadYion experienced by Charlemagne on the re-eftablifhment of peace and 
tranquillity, was embittered by the death of Pepin, king of Italy: an infant fon of 
that prince, named Bernard, was appointed, by the difconfolate emperor, to fucceed to 
the Italian fceptre. 

A. D. Si t, 812.] In a few months after this fevere lofs, he had frefli caufe for lamen- 
tation in the death of hiseldeft fon, Charles, who died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
All his hopes were now centered in his remaining child, Lewis, king of Aquitaine, a 
prince who bore the higheft reputation for prudence, economy, and valour. Indeed, the 
extraordinary accounts that were given to the emperor of the valuable qualities of this 
youthful monarch were fuch, as to ftagger even paternal credulity. Refolved, however, 
to afcertain what degree of credit was due to them, he difpatched Archinbaud, a perfon 
on whofe veracity he could depend, to the court cf Aquitaine, with orders to watch, 
with the ftric"teit attention, the conduct of Lewis. The report of this courtier was fa- 
vourable to the wifhes of Charlemagne ; who finding that his fon fupported the dignity of 
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a monarch, without opprcffing his fubjccts, exclaimed — " O ! my companions, let us 
" rejoice that this young man is already wifer and more Jtkilful than ourfelves." 

A. D. 813 ] The aged emperor, feeling his ftrength decay, and the weight of public 
tares becoming too burthenfome for him to bear without aili fiance, now determined on 
the nfibciation of Lewis to the empire. Arrayed in his imperial robes, with a crown 
of gold upon his head, and fupported by his foil 7 *, he repaired to the magnificent chapel 
■which he had built at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and after inculcating in the mind of his youth- 
ful colleague the duties of a monarch and a man 77 , he commanded him to take the 
crown, which had been placed on the altar, and put it on his head. 

A. D S14.] The encreafing infirmities of Charlemagne foon warned him to pre- 
pare for his end. About the middle of the month of January, which fucceeded the 
aftbeiation of Lewis, he was attacked by a fever, and, confeious of bis danger, he beheld 
with firmnefs the approach of death. On the twenty-feventh a fainting fit announced 
his fpeedy diffolution ; and, on the twenty-eighth, after uttering, in a low and faulter- 
ing voice, thefe words — " Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my fpirit" — he immediately 
expired, in the feventy-fecond year of his age, and the forty-feventh of his reign. 

Moft of the biographers of Charlemagne appear to have confidered themfelves as 
panegyrifls, and not as hifiorians; and even fuch as have refufed him indifcriminate 
commendation, have injudicioufly beftowed their cenfu res where they were not deferved, 
and with-held them where they ought to have been applied. The fplendid qualities of 
this brave emperor are, indeed, well calculated to fafcinate the mind and dazzle the 
judgment; nor, were they only obfeured by trivial defects, fhould we think it proper to 
dwell on the partial diminution of their fplendor, when their general glare would 
juftify admiration. But fatal, as a deep flaw to a diamond of the firft water, is the 
cruelty of Charlemagne to the general excellence of his character. The filent extinc- 
tion of the funs of Carloman is a grofs impeachment of his humanity, and, even could 
he elude the doubtful fate of his nephews, the wanton maflucre of four thoufand five 
hundred Saxons, who were beheaded on the fame fpot, befpeak the unfeeling hero of a 
barbarous age. That fpirit of ambition, too, which infpired him with an inordinate 
thirft for conquer!, and led him to invade the rights and deflroy the independance of 
his neighbours, is furely ho theme for praife. 

On the other hand, we contemplate with pleafure his numerous virtues. In the 
infancy of legiflative fkill, his regulations for the prefervation of order and public 
tranquillity throughout his extenfive dominions, together with his ltricTt and impartial 
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adminiflration of juftice, merit the higheft commendation. Of his valour we- fay 
little ; — it is a gift of nature that forms, perhaps, a juft theme of gratitude to the 
pofiefibr, but is not a fit fubje£r. for hiltorical praife. Of a different description are his 
zeal to protect, and his anxiety to cultivate, the arts and fciences ; his ftudious attention 
to the duties of religion ; his fervent piety ; rigid temperance ; unbounded charity ; and, 
finally, his extreme earneftnefs to improve and mollify the manners of his fubjects, and 
to promote their welfare and felicity. — His counfels to his fon and colleague, Lewis, 
which exhort him to confider the people as his children; to be gentle in his adminif- 
tration, but firm in the execution of judice ; to reward merit ; to promote his nobles 
gradually ; to choofe his minifters deliberately, but never to remove them capricioufly ; 
— are maxims that cannot be too ftrongly recommended, nor too eafily adopted. 

The authority of Charlemagne embraced that part of Spain which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the river Ebro, and comprehends Roufiillon and Catalonia, Navarre 
and Arragon; in Italy his power was acknowledged from the Alps to the borders of 
Calabria. To the fceptre of France he united that of Germany; and the fchools which 
he efiablifhed in the barbarous regions on either fide of the Wefer, in fome meafure 
atone for the cruelties he perpetrated in the purfuit of dominion. — The empire ot the 
Franks ftretched between Eaft and Weft from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vifiula, and 
between the North and South from the duchy of Benevento to the river Eyder, which 
llill feparates Denmark from Germany. 

The body of this monarch was depofited in a vault, in his Chapel at Aix, where he 
was feated on a throne of gold, arrayed in the Imperial robes, and in the hair-cloth 
which he commonly wore 78 ; with his fword at his fide — the crown on his head — the 
bible on his knees, and his fhield and fceptre at his feet — thefe laft were of gold, and 
deemed highly valuable in a fuperllitious age, lefs from the precious metal of which 
they were compofed, than from the benediction which had been beltowed on them by 
pope Leo. Beneath the regal mantle was placed the large pilgrim's purfe, which he 
always carried with him on his journey to Rome. The whole fepulchre was fcentcd 
with perfumes, and filled with a vaft quantity of pieces of gold. Over the entrance 
was erected a fuperb triumphal arch, on which the following epitaph was inferibed : — 
Here re/Is the body of Charles, the great and orthodox emperor, v:ho glorioufly extended 
the kingdom of the French, and governed it happily, during foriy-fcveit years. 

Charlemagne had four wives, who were honoured with the appellation of Queen— 
Hermengarde, Hildegarde, Faftrade, and Luitgarde. / From the fait, who was daughter 
to the laft king of the Lombards, he was divorced,' by the advice of the bifihops. By 
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the fecond, he had four- Cons, Charles, Pepin, Lewis, and Lothaire, who died young; 
,-tnd five daughters, Adelaide, Rotrude, Bertha, Gifele and Hildegarde. Bertha was 
mother to Theodrade and Hiltrude, both abbefTes ; the firft of Farmoutier, and the laft. 
of Argenteuil. The Emperor, before his marriage with Hermengarde, had taken I 
concubine, named Himiltrude, by whom he had Pepin, furnamed The Hump-backed, and 
the princefs Rothais. After the death of Luitgarde, having three fons who were ca- 
pable of fvvaying the fceptre, he r;folved to have no more wives, who could enjoy the 
title of Queen or Emprefs; he therefore took, fucceflively, four concubines, who gave 
birth to feveral children. By Madelgarde he had Rothilda ; by Gerlvvinda, Adcltrude ;. 
by Regine, Hugh, the abbot, Dragon, bifhop of Metz, and Adalinde ; and by Adelaide, 
or Adelvide, he had Thierri, who took orders. He had alfo another daughter, named 
Emaia, who, it has been pretended, was wife to Eginard. 

So great a number of wives and concubines has given occafion to fome modern 
authors to pollute the memory of Charlemagne with the charge of incontinence and 
immorality. It is needlefs to repeat what we have before urged in favour of concu- 
binage, which was then regarded as a connection equally lawful with the prefent left- 
handed marriages of Germany, and the French marnages of confeience. But a few re- 
flections, on the fubject of this unjuft accufation, we muft not with-hold. Is it probable 
that a prince who was frank, open, and fincere in all his acTious, fliould defcend to the 
little arts of hypocrify — that offspring of a mean and contracted mind ; and prove 
faithlefs to thofe laws which he openly profeffed to fupport and protect ? Would he, 
in that cafe, have dared to promulgate that famous ordinance, in which he places for- 
nication and adultery in the lift of thofe heinous fins 79 which draw down the ven- 
geance of Heaven on fuch as practife them ? Had he himfelf been guilty of a crime 
which in others he punifhed with imprifonment and confifcation, inftead of exciting 
efteem, and conciliating aft'ection, he muft inevitably have become an object of con- 
tempt and indignation to his fubjects. Eginard, though his fecretary, is not fparing 
of his reproaches where he thinks they are due; he accufes Charlemagne of a culpable 
want of firmnefs, in forbearing to reprefs the cruelties of Faftrade, and the licentious 
conduct of his daughters, who, it feems, were mod of them endued with very amorous 
difpofitions. He would not therefore have failed to notice the moral incontinence of 
his Sovereign, had it really exi fled. The hiflorian of Lewis the Gentle, fpeaking of 
the emperor's death, fays — Mortuus eji vir jujius So . The councils of Verneuil and 
Rome rank him in the number of thofe great monarchs whom they dignify with the 
appellation of great faints : and all contemporary writers mention him in the fame 
terms. It was not till many centuries after his death that any doubts arofe as to the 
purity of his manners; as if it were impoflible that a man, who had attained the aget 
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of feventy-two, fhould have married nine wives, fucceflively. From thefe confider- 
ations we muft pronounce the accufation of immorality, with regard to his intercourfe' 
with the fair fex, to be wholly unfounded ; though we can by no means afTent to the 
indifcriminate commendation of the eloquent BoiTuet, who' fays, that he was a mofl : . 
Chrifiian Prince in all his anions* 1 . 

The firft fumptuary laws known in France were enacted during this reign 82 . They 
regulated the price of fluff's, and the forts that were to be worn by each clafs of citizens. 
The emperor himfelf was extremely plain in, his drefs, and, except on particular 
occalions, was fcarcely to be dift'mguifhed, in that refpedl, from the meaneft of his 
French fubjedts 63 ; — ftill, however, he was fond of novelty. At firft, he Wore a long 
cloak that reached to his feet ; but having feen fome of the fhort cloaks of various 
colours, that were worn by the Gauls, he preferred them to the others, which he 
then began to think were too troublefome. The conqueft of Italy gave him a tafte 
for filk cloaths, adorned with rich furs, which the Venetians imported from the Eaft. 
The emperor, fays the monk of Saint Gal, at firft fuffered his fubjects to follow their 
own inclinations in point of drefs, from a perfualion that the example he fet them 
would foon bring them back to the primitive simplicity of their anceftors ; but finding 
that his courtiers paid no attention to him, he at length determined to exert his autho- 
rity, and accordingly enacted thole laws above-mentioned. 

The tumult of war is ever unfavourable to commercial intercourfe. Commerce had 
flourifhed in Gaul while under the dominion of the Romans : but the firft monarch of 
the Merovingian race found it almoft totally neglected; and the continual hoftilities 
in which they were engaged, did not permit them to re-eftablifh it in its anciervf 
fplendour. The depreflions, however, which it experienced at the commencement of 
the monarchy, did not efFedt its annihilation, it even appears to have acquired a degree 
of vigour under the reign of Gontraiv 4 , who, being difpleafed with the conduct of his 
nephew Childebert, forbade all communication between Burgundy and Auftrafia 85 . 
Under Clotaire the Second, there was a company of merchants, who went from the 
territory of Sens, under the conduct of Samon, to trade with the Sclavonians 56 . Dur- 
ing the reign of Dagobert the Firft, there was a number of markets eftablifhed for the 
purpofe of facilitating commercial intercourfe. From a capitulary of the ninth century, 
we learn, that the French, in the time of Charlemagne, went in troops to traffic with 
the Sclavonians, the Avars or Huns of Pannonia, and the Saxons ; on thefe trading 
excurfions they were forbid Jen the ufe of arms. From the Chronicle of Fontenelles, 
it appears, that even at the commencement of that emperor's reign, a regular commerce 
was eftablifhed between the French and Englifh. 

** See his fermon on the opening the general afiembly of the clergy of France, in 1681. 
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All trade was conducted, at this period, in markets or fairs ; there only could be pro- 
cured the chief neceffaries of life: artifts and merchants, difperfed about the country, 
had not yet fixed their refidence in towns, which were principally inhabited by priefts 
and a few workmen. Neither monks nor nuns were to be fecn in them; the generality 
of convents being built in the open country, or elfe iri the vicinity qf cities. The 
nobility either refided on their own eftates, or followed the court. In order to remedy 
the inconveniences naturally arifing from this feparation of the members of the commu- 
nity, numerous fairs were eftabliihed 87 , at which they attended for the purpofe of 
buying and felling fuch articles as could not otherwife be procured or difpofed of. 
That of Saint Denis was one of the moft celebrated s \ — It was frecpuented by people, 
not only from the ny>ft diftant parts of the French empire, but from Friefland, Saxony, 
England, Spain, and Italy; — as appears from the charter of Dagobert the Firft, by 
whom it was eftabliihed 89 , and by an ordinance of Pepin the Short, which confirms 
the right of exacting toll for the paflage of goods through the dillrict of Paris, to the 
monks of the abbey of Saint Denis. 

But though all commercial bufmefs was, generally fpeaking, confined to thefe fairs, 
yet were there fome few towns that were famous for their trade and manufactories. 
The city of Aries was celebrated, at a very early period, for its embroidery, and for its 
works of gold and filver inlaid 00 ; all the velTels from the Eaft came to this port, to 
Narbonne, and Marfeilles. From Aries, a part of the riches imported in foreign 
bottoms, was font to Treves; they were conveyed by the Rhone to Lyons; from 
thence they were forwarded by jhe Sonne and the Doux, and then landed and carried 
in carts to the banks of the Mofelle. The profperity of thefe commercial towns was 
interrupted by continual wars, which deterred the Afiatics and Africans from frequent- 
ing their ports, But under the Carlovingian monarchs, they again began to flourilh ; 
they then kept a certain number of veffels that were employed in trading to Conftan- 
tinople, Genoa, and Pifa. 1 he inhabitants of Lyons, in conjunction with thofe of 
Marfeilles and Avignon, were accuftomed to go, twice a year, to Alexandria, to purchafc 
perfumes and other objects of merchandize, which they fold in Provence and in dirl'erent 
parts of*the kingdom. But commerce never flour: Ihcd fo much as under the reign of 
Lewis the Gentle, the fon and fucceflor to Charlemagne" — who eftabliihed a com- 
pany of merchants, with particular privileges, and adopted fuch regulations, as enfured 
protection to their perfons, and fuccefs to their operations. 

lhjnce it appears, that under the two firft races of the French monarchy, the com- 
merce of France was of little importance. It was chiefly abandoned to foreigners, who 
imported but few objects of value into the kingdom. Spain fupplicd the French with 

*'" C'ipit. CaroL C*lv. tit. xxx\ i. c. 19. « Apud Dublet. ante cit. "9 Apud Felibian in prob. hift. ejufd. p. 34, 
9° Huct, Tiaite Uu Coin. JcsAn. c. 39, n. 8. B 1 Vales Nut. Gal. v. Mallilia. 
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horfes and mules' 1 ; Friefland, with various articles of drefs; England, with corn, 
iron, tin, lead, leather, and fporting-dogs ; Africa and the Eaft, with wine, gauzes, 
papyra or Egyptian paper, the only paper that was known in France, till the eleventh 
century 93 , and fwcet-oil, which was then fo fcarce, that permiffion was given to the 
monks, at a council holden at Aix-la Cliapelle, to make ufe of oil extracted from hacon. 
— The exports from France were not of much greater value than the imports; they 
generally confifted of earthen-ware, copper-vefTels, wine, honey, madder and fait.. 

The collection of capitularies contained many regulations, as well with regard to 
trade in general, as to the particular commerce of Haves, filver coin, rich, vafes, and 
precious ftones 0 *, which were then very common objects of traffic in France. Some 
of the capitularies forbid the eftablifhmcnt of markets without the king's permiffion 95 , 
and prohibit the holding them on Sundays. By others, rigorous punifhments are 
decreed to thole who fhall fell Haves in a clandeftine manner, or deliver a Chriitian 
into the hands of Jews or Pagans 96 . Some forbid all fales by night ; others enjoin 
the ufe of equal weights throughout the empire 97 : by one, it is ordained, that a Jew 
merchant fhall pay the tenth part of his profit, and a Chriftian the eleventh part 9 *. 
Thefe impofs, with the tolls exacted on paffing through particular dilli'iets, over 
bridges, and on entering or leaving the kingdom, formed a confiderable part of tlie 
revenue of the crown. 

9i Monach. San. Gal. L ii. de reb. bell. Car. Mag. c. 24. 23 Greg. Tur. c. 6. L v. c. 5. l.iv. c. 44. 9* Tit. 36. 
c. 39. Capitul. an. 819. 95 Capit. Li vi. c. 4J4. « 6 Capit. an. S03, c. 3. 97 Ealuz. in c. 279, L vi. ^ay« 

*« Capit. Carol. Calv. Tit. 53. c. 3. 
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v A. D. 814.] LEWIS was in Aquitaine when he received the news of his father's 
death, but he inftantly repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was proclaimed king and 
emperor. At firft he acquired a great reputation for piety, by his fcrupulous attention- 
to enforce the laft will of his deceafed parent; — though, at the fame time, he created 
many enemies by attempting to reform feveral abufes, which had either efcaped notice,, 
or met with toleration during the preceding reign. He had feven filters, not one of 
whom was married. They were all fupported in regal fplendour ; and many of them 
being endued with exquifite fenfibility, and with thofe impetuous paffions, that reafort 
in vain attempts to fubdue, yielded, with fewer rtruggles, perhaps, than virtue required, 
to tlfe pleafing impulfe of nature. The effe&s of thefe amorous indigencies had 
given no final 1 uneafinefs to Charlemagne ; and his fon Lewis, more rigid in his dif- 
pofition, refufed to connive at frailties of which he had never been guilty himfelf. His 
firft care 1 was to rcprefs the familiarity of his fillers' favourites; fome of which were 
banifhed, and others — to the difgrace of this pious prince be it fpoken — had their eyes 
put out. One of the moil powerful, named Hcdoin, flew count Gamier, who was 
fent to arrefl him, and was himfelf maflacred 1 . The princefles immediately received 
orders to retire to the different houfes which their father had left them. The five 
daughters of Pepin, king of Italy, were involved in the fame difgrace. Lewis only 

1 Eginard in vita Car. Mag. a Vit. Lud. Pii. 
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foilereJ Drogon, Hugh, and Thierri to remain in bis palace, and them he brought up 
with great care, placing them always at his own table.. 

While Lewis was employed in thefe dcmeftic regulations, the duke of Benevento fent 
to demand a confirmation of the treaty which he had concluded with Charlemagne, by 
which he had agreed to pay a tribute of twenty-five thoufand fols of gold; but Lewis re- 
duced it to feven thoufand: Grimoalddidhomage to- the new monarch, and received from 
his hands a new invefliture 3 . Bernard, king of Italy, was alfo fummoned to pay the fame 
mark of fubjection } he obeyed, but his obedience wore fo ftrong an appearance of 
conftraint, that it was evident he only waited for an opportunity to aflert his inde- 
pendence. Lewis took from him Adelard and Vala, two grandfons of Charles-Martel, 
who were the friends of his heart, and the leaders of his council. The firft of thefe 
was transferred from his abbey of Corbie to the monaftery of Noirmouticr; and the laft,. 
being banifhed from court, affumed the monaftic habit, and fucceeded his brother, as 
abbot of Corbie. The degradation of two men, who had enjoyed all the confidence 
and efteem of Charlemagne, greatly injured the reputation of his fucceflbr 4 . That 
part of his character which had hitherto been confidered as meeknefs of difpofition and 
goodnefs of heart, was now regarded as weaknefs and timidity.. His conduct was fuch 
as rather marked the monk, than befpoke the monarch 5 ; he pafTed whole days in 
reading the fcriptures and finging pfalms. He fent to Aquitaine for an abbot named 
Benedict, who, though a man of piety, was wholly unfit to be entrufted with matters 
of ftate. To him was allotted the office of receiving petitions and requefts, and the 
manner in which he difcharged his truft proved the rectitude of his intentions, but 
the unlimitted and almoft exclufive confidence repofed in him by the emperor, excited 
murmurs and complaints. 

Lewis had three fons by the emprefs Ennengarde — Lothaire, Pepin, and Lewis. 
The firft he fent to Bavaria and the fecond to Aquitaine, but gave them no titles ; fo 
that in fact, they could only be confidered as governors of thofe territories. This was a 
prudent policy, which it would have been happy for him had he always obferved. But 
he was afterwards induced, either from a defire to procure more time for reforming the 
clergy 6 , or for his own private devotions— or, perhaps, merely from a love of repofe, 
to content to an imprudent participation of that authority of which he now appeared 
fo jealous. A council of prelates and nobles was holden at Aix-la-Chapelle, foon 
after his acceffion to the throne ; and fome inflances of oppreffion in the provinces 
being difcovered, Lewis fent feveral of his courtiers, in capacity of envoys from the 
prince, mijji dominici, to iraveftigate and redrefs them. That name (which is as old as 
the monarchy) was given to the commiflioners who were fent by the French kings 
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into the provinces, to fuperintend the publication and enforce the execution of their 
ordinances 7 . The people were obliged not only to find them lodgings, but to fupply- 
them with a certain quantity of provifions. They were authorifed to receive com- 
plaints, and to redrefs fuch as admitted of an immediate dccifion, and to report thofe 
which required a more minute inveftigation to the king: they were alfo empowered to 
inflict punitfhments on any counts or prelates who had been guilty of prevarication; 
and to repeal any unjuft fentence which they had pronounced — in fhort, it was their 
duty to enforce a ftrict obfervance of the laws. They made their tour four times a 
year — in the months of January, April, July, and October. Their affizes were always, 
holden in an open place, which every body had a right to enter ; the judges were 
fummoned thither, and their conduct underwent a clofe examination. An eftablifh- 
ment of this nature, when rigidly obferved, mull have been attended with the mofi 
beneficial effects.. 

A.D. 814,815.] Immediately after the feparation of the afTembly of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Heriold, who governed apart of the kingdom of Denmark, came to claim the protection- 
of Lewis, as his liege lord, againft the children of Godfrey, who had defpoiled him of 
his dominions. The emperor, convinced of the juftice of his petition, ordered the 
Saxons to arm in his favour, and that brave people, having recently been reftored by 
Lewis to certain rights, of which his predecefTor had deprived them, evinced their gra- 
titude by the alacrity with which they obeyed his commands. Having traverfed the 
Elbe and the Eyder, they entered Denmark, laid the whole country wafte, and reftored. 
the exiled monarch to his loft inheritance. 

A.D. 816.] Some commotions of the Gafcons and Sclavonians threatened to interrupt 
the tranquillity of the empire; but the latter were fpeedily reduced to fubmiflion by the 
Saxons ; and the former, after lofing two pitched battles, were compelled to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the duke whom Lewis had appointed to govern them. In the 
mean time, pope Leo died 8 , and was fucceeeded by Stephen, who aflumed the ponti- 
fical*:, without waiting for the emperor's confirmation of his election*. He made the 
Romans, however, take an oath of fidelity to that monarch, to whom he paid a vifit 
at Rheims ; and Lewis defil ing to be confecrated by the hands of the fovereign pontiff, 
that ceremony was performed in the church belonging to the abbey of Saint Remi, 
when Stephen placed a rich crown on his head, which he had brought with him from 
Rome, and another of inferior value on that of the emprefs Ermengarde, on whom he 
alfo beftowed the appellation of duguft. 

A. D, 817.] Pope Stephen died foon after his return to Italy, and Pafchal the Firft, 
without deigning to folicit the confent of the emperor, in imitation of his predecefTor, 

a Chron. MoilT. » Waif. Strab. de Reb. EccleC CM. » Anaft. Thegan. de Geft. Ludov. c. 16, et alii. 
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feated himfelf in the apoftolic chair. Lewis exprefled great refentment at this prcfumptuous; 
invafion of his rights, and all Rome was alarmed at his threats ; but the humble excufes. 
of the artful prieft foon appealed hu indignation ; and he was induced to confirm 
his election; protefting, however, at the fame time, that any fimilar infringement on 
his juft prerogatives fhould be feverely punifhed 10 . This fame year Lewis affembled a 
council at Aix-la-Cbapelle, at which feveral regulations were adopted, with regard to 
canons — canonejjls, and monks. The laft, in the ninth century, inherited from their 
parents and had property of their own, which at their death, belonged to their 
convent ". The canoneffcs were in fad nuns, bound by a vow of chaftity, cloiftered, 
veiled, and cloathed in black ; they kept their patrimony, and were permitted to have 
fervants. All prelates were forbidden to wear any drefs that favoured of worldly 
pomp 12 — a prohibition that appears to have been neceffary, fince moft of them wore 
gaudy veftments, very unbecoming their ftation ; they had rich girdles, from whence 
hung a fmall knife decorated with ftones, a crofs-belt and fpurs — the martial embellifh- 
ments of the early ages. Many of the prelates were highly offended at being obliged 
to renounce thefe appendages of vanity, and their refentment was, in the fequel, 
attended with fatal conferences to their fovereign. It was at this afTembly, that 
Lewis affociated Lothaire with him in the empire, declaring him his fole heir, and 
fubjedting Pepin and Lewis to his authority, though they were both proclaimed kings — 
the firft of Aquitaine, the laft of Bavaria. — This partition of the empire proved a. 
fource of domeftic divifion, and gave rife to the commifiion of a thoufand crimes. 

A. D Si 8.] Bernard, king of Italy, fon to the emperor's eldeft brother, conceived 
himfelf to be treated with injuitice; he was a young man of nineteen — handfome, 
well-made, brave, liberal, and beloved by his fubjects 13 . All the malcontents, who 
were very numerous, and fome of the bifhops, enraged at a reform that was contrary 
to their inclinations, promifed, if he would oppofe the meafures of the king, that 
they and all their vaffals would openly efpouie his caufe. Lewis, apprized of the 
confpiracy, immediately prepared to repel it, and marched, without delay, to Chalons- 
upon-Saone, at the head of a powerful army. This difpatch furprized the rebels, who 
fled on all fides ; while Bernard, fm-faken by his troops, threw himfelf at the emperor's 
feet, and with the principal confpirators fubmitted to his mercy. They were all tried, 
and their guilt being confirmed by their own confeflions, Bernard and the nobles were 
condemned to die, and the bifhops were degraded and confined in a monafrery 14 . 
But, as a- great mark of indulgence, the fentence of the former wa3 mitigated, and they 
were permitted to purchafe their lives with the lofs of their eyes; this cruel operation 
proved fatal to the king of Italy ; and when we reflect, that the puniihment was 
inflicted by an uncle, and on a youth of the greateft accomplifhments and moft 

10 Recherches de la France, L iii. c. 4, p. 173. — 1. v. c. 3, p. 441. 11 Pref. pour fervir a l'Hiftoire ecclefi,- 
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amiable mind' 3 , we cannot but think that it was greatly difproportioned to the ofFencey 
and betrayed a want of feeling and humanity in Lewis, that accorded but ill with his 
avowed refpect for the doctrine and precepts of Chriftianity. Though the three 
princes, Drogon, Hugh, and Thierri, the youngeft fons of Charlemagne, took no part 
in this revolt, yet Lewis, afraid that they might one day be tempted to follow fo 
pernicious an example, ordered them to be fhaved and confined in different convents. 

A. D. 819.] Bernard's revolt was fucceeded by feveral other infurreclions, which, 
though they indicated a radical weaknefs in the government, were attended with no 
bad confequences. Brittany, reduced to fubmiflion in lefs than fix weeks, received a 
duke from the hands of the emperor. The king of the Abodrites was taken in the 
firft campaign, and deprived of his crown. The duke of the Gafcons experienced a 
fimilar fate ; and the governor of Lower Pannonia, though more determined, was not 
more fuccefsful. But the moll difaftrous events which diftinguifoed the year, were the 
death of Ermengarde, and the marriage of Lewis with Judith, defcended from the 
nobles of Bavaria, and the dukes of Saxony, but whofe beauteous form and fplendid 
accompli foments concealed an ambitious mind, the fource of equal calamities to her 
confort and the empire. His fon, Lothaire, foon after married Ermengarde, daughter 
to count Hugh; and Pepin, king of Aquitaine, efpoufed the daughter of Theodeberr, 
count of Madrie — a diftrict: which comprehended that extent of country which is novr 
bounded by Evreux, Vernon and the Seine. 

A. D. 822.] The rejoicings which attended the celebration of thefe nuptials were 
inadequate to ftifle, in the mind of Lewis, the rifing dictates of remorfe. The cruelty 
and injuftice of his conduct to his nephew, his brothers, and to Adelard and Vala, the 
friends of his father, preyed upon his fpirits, and proved a continual interruption to his 
rcpofe. A national aflembly was convened at his palace of Attigny ,6 , and there, in 
prefence of his prelates and nobles", he became his own accufer ; afked forgivenefs of 
his brothers, who were all prefent ; granted a general arnnefty to all who had borne arms 
againft him ; recalled thofe whom he had banifoed, and reftored them to their eftates and 
pofTemons ; and finally entreated the bifoops to fufter him to atone, by public penance, 
for the crimes he had committed. By a mifplaced condefcenfion of this nature, Vamba, 
king of Spain, had loft his throne ; but Lewis was more fortunate — he regained the 
affection of his fubjedts, which his late feverity had tended to eftrange. About this 
time Judith gave birth to Charles, furnamed the Bald, whofe fatal pretentions after- 
wards foook the throne of his father, and involved the empire in the calamities of civil 
war. 
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A. D. 823, to 829.] Already that empire was aflailed by the fury of its foreign 
enemies; the Britons once more refumed their arms, and violated their recent oaths of 
allegiance ; the Normans renewed their incurfions; a torrent of Moors deluged the face 
of Catalonia ; the revolt of Navarre may be confidered as the foundation of its future 
independence ; and the dark fcene of domeftic difcord clofed the gloomy profpedt. 

Charles, the fon of Judith, having, as yet, no allotment of empire, Lewis propofecT 
to difmcmber the poffefllons of his other children, in order to form a feparate kingdom 
for him. The three princes, at firft, refufed to confent to their father's propofals ; but 
Lothaire, being gained over by the carefles of the emprefs, withdrew his oppofition, 
and as he had holden the young prince on the baptifmal font, he promifed to become 
his protector, and fwore to defend him againft all his enemies. Lewis, being thus 
allured of the fupport of his eldeft fon, convoked a general aflembly at Worms 18 , 
where he gave to Charles, with the title of King, that part of Germany which is 
bounded by the Danube, the Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine ; the country of the 
Grifons, and the diftricT: of Burgundy, which comprehends Geneva and the Swifs 
Cantons 19 . 

A. D. 830.] This partition operated as a lignal of revolt. Lothaire, at flrft, 
adhered to the promife he had recently made, but being unable to conceal his difcontent, 
he fpeedily forfook the court, and retired to Italy. The kings of Bavaria and Aquitaine 
alfo retired to their refpective dominions. The prelates and nobles murmured at beings 
obliged to violate the oaths they had taken to admit of no change in the firft partition 
of the empire, without the confent of the parties concerned ; an oath which the 
emperor himfelf had authorized by his example. Their complaints were loud, and their 
declamations violent, againft the emprefs, and her minifter, Bernard, count of Barce- 
lona, a nobleman highly diftinguifhed by the luftre of his rank, and by his brave and 
enterprifing fpirit ; though, if contemporary writers may be credited, his birth was 
fuperior to his virtue, and his courage better than his principles. His attachment to 
the intereft of prince Charles, and his clofe attention to the duties of his office, as 
chamberlain to the emprefs, gave birth to fufpicions inimical to the virtue of Judith 20 . 
The emprefs was, at this time, entrufted not only with the care of the wardrobe, but 
of the money deftined for the pay and fupport of the troops ; and it was the chamber- 
lain's bufinefs to receive and execute her orders* 1 . The frequent interviews which he 
had with his royal miftrefs, for this purpofe, were, by the calumnious and difaffedted, 
reprefented as amorous affignations ; and a report was induftrioully propagated, that a 
criminal intercourfe fubfifted between them. They went ftill farther — and maintained 
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that Bernard had formed a project for putting the emperor and his three children ta 
death, that he might marry the object of his guilty paffipn. 

The abbot Vala was one of the firft dupes to this injurious calumny ; i'mprefled with 
a eonviaion of Bernard's guilt, which exifted but in the brain of Pafcafe Rathbert r 
his friend, his biographer and fucceflbr : he did: not give himfelf the trouble to invefti- 
gate the odious charge, but openly declared againft the minifter, in favour of a prince 
whofe honour he affe&ed to revere, and whofe fafety he pretended to confult, by 
exciting his fubjects to revolt. He was joined by the abbot of Saint Denis, with the 
bifhops of Lyons, Vienne, and Amiens— three prelates whofe merit gave a degree of 
credit to the faction — by a great number of the nobles, and in fliort by all the mal- 
contents in the kingdom. The king of Aquitaine was the" firft who hoifted the ftandard 
of rebellion ; having advanced as far as Verberie, at the head of a powerful army, he 
feized the perfon of the emprefs, who had taken refuge in the church of Notre-Dame, 
condemned her to perpetual exile, and forced her to take the veil in the convent of 
Radegonda, at Poitiers. 

At this critical conjuncture, the emperor defired a diet might be convened' at his 
palace at Compiegne. Thither this timid prince repaired ; and, inftead of afcending the 
throne that was prepared for him, he meanly defcended to acknowledge his faults, and to 
commend the zeal of thofe who had obliged him to reform his conduit An acknow- 
ledgment of this kind was little expected ; and from the temper of the times, it might 
naturally have been fuppofed, that it would rather tend to encreafe than to allay the 
fpirit of difcontent : it had, however, a contrary effect, and produced fome tranfient 
gleams of returning loyalty ; but the arrival of Lothaire gave a new afpect to affairs ; 
and Lewis, with his fon Charles, was compelled to furrender at difcretion to the rebels, 
who affected to treat him with profound refpect, but weFe particularly careful to fe- 
cure his perfon. He was furrounded by people who had fecret orders to perfuade him 
to affume the monadic habit; though averfe to the plan, yet he pretended to favour 
it, arid afked but for a fliort delay to give the matter a more mature confideration. 

During this interval a monk, named Gombaud, who poffeffed a bold and enterprifin^ 
fpirit, undertook to releafe his fovereign from that ftate of captivity in which he was 
kept by his fons. With this view he talked to the bilhops, and reminded them of the 
different privileges that had been fecured to them by the emperor. To the nobles he 
employed the fame arguments; and they proved equally fuccefsful with both. He then 
waited on the kings of Bavaria and Aquitaine, and expatiated with fuch energy and 
effect, on the goodnefs of their father, on their own ingratitude, and on the extreme 
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pride and arrogance of their brother, that thofe monarchs confented to do whatever he 
required. To Lothaire, whofe confidence he enjoyed, lie artfully intimated the ne- 
ceffity of holding a parliament, (in imitation of his predeceflbrs) by whom his au- 
thority might be fully and formally acknowledged ; and Lewis declared incapable of 
fwaying the fceptre. The young prince liftencd to him with attention; and it was, 
accordingly, decided that the diet mould be holden at Nimeguen, and that every one 
flioul 1 repair to it unarmed, Notvvithltanding this prohibition, the abbot of Saint 
Denis went accompanied by a number of armed men ; but he was immediately ordered 
to leave both the pal ice and the town ; and the feverity he experienced alarmed the 
factious, whofe fchem.es were entirely fruftrated by the fieady zeal of the Germans. 
Thefe declared themlelves fo openly in favour of their old mailer, and their numbers 
were fo great, that Lothaire began to think his perfon was in danger ; ftimulated by 
his fears, he threw himfelf at the feet of his father, and invoked the protection of him. 
whom he had fo recently opprefled * 3 . In the breaft of Lewis, the refentment of the 
fovereign gave way to the tendernefs of the parent, and, overcome by the fubmiffion of 
his fon, he publicly pronounced his pardon. The principal confpirators were tried by 
the aflembly, and received fentence of death; but the emperor contented himfelf with, 
confining them in different monafleries. Jefle, bi/hop of Amiens, one of the moft 
factious, was depofed by an ecclefiaftical council , and Vala, who refufed to accept % 
pardon, on condition of acknowledging that he had a£ted in oppofition to his duty, 
was imprifoned in a caftle, fituated on the fummit of a rock which hung over the lake 
of Geneva. 

A. D. 831.] Lewis was no fooner eftablifhed on his throne, than he recalled his 
emprefs from her religious retirement ; and. the monafcic vows of Judith, having been 
extorted by force, were abfolved by the indulgence of pope Gregory the Fourth. She 
appeared before an aflembly of nobles at Aix-la-Chapelle, where fhe fwore to her inno- 
cence of the crimes that were laid to her charge ; and the accufations preferred againft 
her were declared to be falfe and calumnious. 

A. D. 832, 833.] Tranquillity now appeared to be reftored ; but the eftablifhment 
of Charles, the rebellious difpofition of the emperor's fons by his firft wife, with the 
implacable enmity of Judith, again involved the empire in trouble and confufion. — 
Pepin again hoifted the Itandard of revolt, and engaged his brothers to join him ; but 
the vigorous refiftance of Lewis foon difconcerted their projects, and compelled them 
to fue for mercy. The kings of Italy and Bavaria received an unconditional pardon ; 
and Pepin, who was the moft guilty, was ordered to repair to Treves, and there 
wait till he ihould have permiflion from the emperor to return to his dominions. 
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But Ire efcaped from the guards who were appointed to efcort him, and : once more- ex- 
cited a war as impious in its object, as deteftable in its effects-. Lewis thought to flop* 
its progrefs by revoking his grant of Aquitaine to his rebellious fon, and transferring 
that kingdom to Charles; but this only encreafed the general difcontent, and doubled: 
the number of his enemies. The apprehenfion of a fimilar chaftifement induced the 
kings of Italy and Bavaria to take up arms in defence of their brother — troops were- 
levied on all fides — and the forces of the confederate princes effected a junction 
near Rotsfeld, between Bafle and Stralbourg, in a plain fince called — " The Field off 
«* Falftiood." 

Pope Gregory the Fourth, delighted with an opportunity of becoming arbiter in »■ 
difpute the object of which was a crown, was bafe enough to efpoufe the caufe of 
children who were fighting againft their parent. Repairing to the camp of the rebels,, 
he menaced with the thunders of the church, all thofe who, preferving their loyalty,, 
fhould refufe to take up arms againft the emperor. Several prelates, men of known, 
piety, either feduced by the intrigues, or intimidated by the threats of the fovereign 
pontiff, infifted that Lewis fhould fubmit to his decifions 24 . Others, however, re- 
mained faithful to their fovereign,. and, with becoming fpirit, wrote to the officious. 
prieft zs , exprefling thf ir concern that a man of his character and profeffion fhould. 
appear at the head of a party, who had violated the laws of nature, of honour, and 
religion. They reminded him of the oath which he had taken to the emperor, after 
his exaltation to the chair of Saint Peter ; an oath which he could not break without 
incurring the guilt of facrilege.. They allured him that fhould he dare to pronounce 
a fentence of excommunication againft them, he fhould return to Rome branded by 
the anathema of the French and German churches Finally they warned him, that 
affairs might take fuch a turn as to produce his depofition from the papal throne, o£ 
which he had proved himfelf unworthy by a conduct fo repugnant to the facred canons, 
and to the fpirit of Chriftianity. This firmnefs afloniflied Gregory, and made him. 
repent his hafty engagement in an enterprize that might be attended with fuchfatalcoh- 
fequences to himfelf ; but the abbot Vala, Pafcafe Rathbert, and fome other monks, 
who frequented his court, diflipated his fears, by giving him to underftand that the 
holy fee was fuperior to any earthly jurifdiction. Thus encouraged, Gregory anfwered 
the French prelates in terms of arrogance and feverity 27 ; he dared to affert that the 
imperial was inferior to the papal power ; openly declaring againft the emperor, cen- 
furing his conduct, and disclaiming all obligation, except that of reprehending him 
whenever he fhould forget his. duty. 

*4 Vit Lud.Pii. *s Thegan. c. 41 — Vita Vala: Abbot.— Nithard. Ibid.— Annal. Fuld. et Berlin. 
r *« Si excommunicaturus adveniret, excommunicato abiret, cum aliter fe haberet antiquorum canonum auto* 
xitas. Vita Ludov. Pii ad Ann. 324. 
.a? la Agobard. t. ii. p. 53. Edit. Baluz. 
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Lewis, in the mean time, affembled his troops, and marched to meet his fons, in the 
hope either of reducing them to fubmiflion, or. of bringing them to an engagement. 
The two armies were in fight of each other,, when the three brothers, by a ftroko 
©f policy confiftent with their perfidious projects, engaged the fovereign pontiff to- 
negociatc an accommodation with their father. The pope accordingly repaired to the em- 
peror's camp, where no honours of any kind were paid him ; but where Lewis reproached 
hiin with the irregularity of his conduct, and particularly with his preemption, in 
daring to enter the French dominions without his permiffion. He kept him, however, 
fome days in his camp, which were employed by the infidious pontiff in debauching 
his troops: — The whole army went over to the rebels; and the unhappy monarch was 
haftily depofed by an obfequious affembly of the dependants of the confederates ; and 
Lothaire, by the fame authority, was raifed to the vacant throne The emprefs was 
difmiffed to a nunnery at Tortona, Charles was llriclly guarded in the monaftery of 
Saint Medard, at Soiffons, and his fon Charles in the abbey of Prum, in the foreffc 
of Ardennes. The victorious princes, after folemn profeffions of mutual attachment, 
feparated, and each retired to his refpedtive dominions; the pope to Rome, and Pepin 
and Lewis to Aquitaine and Bavaria. 

A. D. 834.] It had been formerly fettled by pope Leo, and confirmed by a folemii 
decree of the twelfth council of Toledo, that no man who wore the habit of a penitent 
could difcharge any civil or military functions. For this reafon, Ebbon, archbifhop 
of Rheims, a prelate of the moft profligate manners, condemned his fovereign to 
fubmit to the degradation of a public penance in the church of Saint Medard ; after 
which ceremony, they ftripped him of his imperial veftments, and clothed him in a 
drefs ftigmatized by the church, and incapacitating him from exercifing the duties and 
prerogatives of royalty. But his fubmiffive refignation to the infults of an unnatural fon,. 
obliterated all his paft errors and imprudence : the misfortunes of their lawful fovereign 
excited the pity of the multitude, ever difcontented with the ruling powers^ — and the 
active diligence of his adherents foon opened the road for his relloration. Drogon, 
bifhop of Metz, awakened Lewis of Bavaria to a fenfe of his intereft and duty; he 
armed in the caufe of a fovereign and a parent; — the nobility of France followed his 
example. The king of Aquitaine, through the perfuafions of the abbot Hugh, joined 
him with his forces — the Saxons efpoufed their caufe. The aged emperor was at 
length reflored at Saint Denis ; his fon Charles was releafed from confinement ; and 
Lothaire, after a fruitlefs refiftance, was compelled to acknowledge his crime, and 
throw himfelf on the mercy of his father. 

A.D. 835, 836, 837, 838.] Lewis was now advanced in years, and the natural 
infirmities of age were greatly encreafed by the calamities he had experienced. The 
emprefs, aware that his death at this period, would leave her fon unprovided for, 
offered to cede to the king of Italy one-half of the empire, on condition that he 
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fhould fecure the other half to prince Charles. To this Lothaire confented, but as 
he was on his road to the French court, he was attacked by an infectious diforder, that 
proved fatal to his principal counfellors ; and being deprived of their fupport, Judith 
conceived him to be an object of infignificance no longer to be dreaded, and confe- 
quently no longer to be courted. She therefore calt her eyes upon the king of Aqui- 
taine, and by promifing to render the crown hereditary in his family, induced him to 
efpoufe the interefts of her fon 18 . An aflernbly was accordingly convoked at Chierfi- 
upon-Oife, in which the emperor declared Charles king of that part of Germany 
which is bounded by Saxony and Switzerland, and of all Neuftria — that is, of the whole 
country between the Seine, the Loire and the Sea, together with the territories of 
Toul, Bar, Auxerre, and Sens. This partition met with the approbation of the nobles, 
and was highly acceptable to Pepin j but the death of that monarch, foon after his 
return to Bourdeaux, rendered it neceflary to adopt fome new arrangements. 

The emperor, when he affigned different kingdoms to his fons, refervcd to himfelf 
the right, in cafe they fhould die before him, of difpofing of them at his pleafure. 
At the folicitation of the emprefs, he now confented to defpoil the two fons of Pepin 
of their inheritance, in order to augment the appanage of Charles. Lewis of Bavaria, 
difpleafed with the late decifions of the afTeinbly at Chierfi, had taken up arms ; and 
though this revolt had been ftifled in its birth, it neverthelefs excited a degree of rcfent- 
ment in the emperor, that induced him to curtail his dominions by confining him folcly to 
the pofleffion of Bavaria. Lothaire was now re-called from Italy, and a new divifion of 
the empire took place. All the fouthern and weftern provinces of France, which formed 
nearly the prefent kingdom, were affigned to the fon of Judith ; and the reft, with the 
exception of Bavaria, was fecured to the king of Italy, who took an oath to become 
the guardian and prote&or of Charles. 

A. D. 839, 840.] An infurrection in Aquitaine, for the purpofe of placing the 
eldeft fon of Pepin on the throne of his father, induced the emperor to inarch thither 
with»a numerous army: but he had no fooner reduced the infurgents to fubmiffion 
than he received information, that Lewis of Bavaria had embraced that opportunity to 
make an irruption into Germany. Thither he accordingly repaired, and by his pre- 
fence difpelled the gathering clouds of rebellion. Having reftored tranquillity to his 
dominions, he affembled a parliament at Worms, in the hope of eftabliftiing a perfect 
harmony between his children ; but he did not live to accomplifli this defirable object. 
Finding his ftrength fail him, he was conveyed to an ifland in the Rhine, near 
Mayence, where he languished for fix weeks, and then expired, in the feventy-fecond 
year of bis age, and the twenty-feventh of his reign. A few days before his death, he 

18 Nithard. lib. i. Annal. Benin. 
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fent a crown, a fword, and a fceptre of gold, enriched with precious Hones, to Lothaire,, 
as a proof that he meant him to govern the empire ; at the fame time, he exhorted 
that prince to remember the folemn promife he had given to the emprefs and her 
fon Charles. — Being preffed by the bifliop of Metz, to pardon Lewis of Bavaria, he 
replied, — " I pardon him with all my heart ; but tell him from me, that he ought to. 
'* think ferioufly of obtaining pardon from God, for bringing my grey hairs with for- 
V row to the grave." 

The mind of Lewis exhibited a ftrange mixture of virtue and weaknefs ; intrepid in 
the field, but irrefolute in the cabinet; — humane from inclination, from timidity cruel; 
he had fenfe enough to promulgate good and wholefome laws, but not fufheient fpirit 
to enforce their obfervance ; — injudicious in the choice of his minifters, he conferred 
favours on the unworthy, and was involved in calamities from vices not his own. 
Superftitioully devout, his clofe attention to the mhiutia of a religion, in which fubftance 
is but too frequently facrificed to forms, led him to negledt the moft eftential duties 
of government, and entruft to favourites what he mould have executed himfelf. Hence 
the factious and turbulent derived encouragement; and, profiting by the meeknefs of 
the executive power, fpread anarchy and defolation throughout the empire. — In lhort, 
the virtues of Lewis might have procured him diftindlion in a cloifter, but were by no 
means calculated to embellilh a throne. 

This monarch was interred in the church of Saint Arnoul, at Metz. By Ermen- 
garde he had three fons — Lothaire, Pepin, and Lewis ; and four daughters — Adelaide 
married to Conrad, count of Paris; Gifele, mother to Berenger, king of Italy; 
Alpaide, wife to count Begon ; and Hildegarde, who was married to count Thierru 
By Judith of Bavaria, he had Charles, furnamed the Bald. Some of the capitularies 
of this prince regulate the quantum of contribution to be paid by certain convents 
towards the fupport of the ftate. The monks had become fo rich, that the celebrated 
Alcuinus is faid to have had upwards of twenty thoufand flaves; and fo powerful, that 
fome of them had the audacity to ftand forward as the leaders of a party, and in that 
capacity to aflemble troops. The abbots, a title that was confined to the heads of 
monafteries, from that time affumed the paftoral fraff", which, was the fymbol of ponti- 
fical dignity with the ancient Romans. 
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CHARLES THE SECOND, 

SURNAMED THE BALD. 



A. D. 840.] THE ambition of Lothaire, which had frequently filenced the 
diaates of nature, fcorned to be confined by the feeble barrier of an oath. On the 
firft news of the emperor's death, he refolved to effect the depofition of his two brothers, 
and with that view levied a powerful army, and directed his march towards the frontiers: 
©f Germany. He hoped- to take Lewis of Bavaria by furprize, but was greatly 
aftonifhed to find him prepared with a formidable body of troops, to difpute the paffage 
into his dominions \ A reception fo unexpeded difconcerted his plan ; and not daring 
to advance % he propofed an interview, in which a fufpenfion of arms, till the following 
year, was mutually agreed on. Each party had his views in confenting to a truce • 
Levv.s was anxious to fecure the Saxons, and the reft of his German fubjedts ; while 
Lottaure was intent upon an invafion of France, whither he had been invited by fome 
of the principal nobility. He accordingly paffed the Meufe, and laid wafte the pof- 
feffions of all who refuted to efpoufe his caufe Charles, having affembled a fmall army 
to oppote the progrefs of his perfidious brother, fixed his camp at Orleans ; and the 
difpute was on the point of being decided by a battle, when Lothaire, who had vainly 
endeavoured to teduce from their duty the troops of his opponent, fuddenly propofed an 
accommodat.on. ' Though he infilled on the ceffion of a part of Neuftria, Charles 
thought it more prudent to purchate a peace, even on thete hard terms, than to rifque 
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an action with an enemy whofe forces were fo greatly fuperior to his own. Lothaire, 
however, promifed to abide by the decifion of a general affembly, which was immediately 
fummoned to meet at the palace of Attigny upon the Aifne, in the. month of May, in. 
the following year ; till which time no hoftilities were to be attempted againft Charles. , 
This revived the hopes of the young monarch, who placed a firm reliance on the af- 
fection of his fubje&s, and the equity of the nation, which began to evince a ftrong^ 
attachment to his inttreus. 

A. D/841.] The diet afTembled at the appointed time ; but Lothaire neglected" to 
attend it, though it was convened by his orders. This violation of his word, together 
with a fecond irruption into Germany, and fome new efforts to gain over the nobles of 
Neuftria, at length convinced the two kings that it was neceffary they fhould unite 
their utmoft endeavours to reftrain the ambition of their eldeft brother. A junction of 
their forces was accordingly effected, on the confines of Lorraine, where, though greatly 
fuperior in number to Lothaire, they made the moft equitable propofals of accommoda- 
tion. To thefe the Italian monarch pretended to liften ; but he only waited till the fon of 
Pepin had joined him with a ftrong reinforcement, from Aquitaine,. when he fuddenly 
put a flop to the negotiation, and advanced to the plains of Fontenay, a village in the 
Auxerrois; where a moft bloody and obftinate engagement took place 3 . The caufe of 
juftice prevailed, and Lewis and Charles were left mafters of the field. It has been* 
pretended, by fome modern writers, that one hundred thoufand men fell in the battle ; 
but this mull be a grofs exaggeration, as Nithard, a contemporary author, who was pre- 
fent at the action, takes no notice of a circumftance that, if true, could not have 
cfcaped his attention- 

Lothaire, compelled to fly, took refuge at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, where he exerted his 
utmoft efforts to give new ftrength to his declining party. As the Saxons had been 
partly compelled to embrace Chriftianity, he fought to fecure their afliftance by per- 
mitting them to renew their ancient laws and cuftoms 4 . When, by his intrigues he 
had collected a fufficient force, he made an unfuccefsful attempt on the borders of 
Bavaria ; then directing his march towards Paris, he laid the whole country wafte ; till, 
being flopped by an inundation of the Seine, he was compelled to return, without 
accomplifhing the object of his expedition. 

A. D. 842, 843.] Lothaire's defign was to effect a divifion between the two 
kings, but all his efforts for this purpofe proved fruitlefs. Charles and Lewis, con- 
vinced that their common faiety depended on their union, folemnly confirmed the 
League that fubfiited between them, and renewed their alliance, by an oath drawn 

■3 Aniial. Berlin et Fuld. * Annal. Bertin. 
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tip in their refpedtive languages : Lewis fwore in the Roman language, that he might 
be underftood by the French, to whom his oath was addrefTed ,- and Charles in the 
Tudefcan, or, as it was indifcriininately called, the Frank-Teutch, Theotljle, Tbeotique, 
or Thiois, to render himfelf intelligible to his brother's fubjects i . The Roman lan- 
guage was fpoken in Neuftria, and was a corrupt mixture of the Latin with the Celtic ;• 
the latter was a kind of German nearly refembling the prefent dialect of the Frifians. 

The two princes, though of fuperior force, again fought to bring the emperor to ait 
accommodation ; but he proudly refufed to admit their ainbaffadors to an audience, and 
even difmiffed them with ignominy. An infult fo grofs, excited univerfal indigna- 
tion ; the troops of Lewis and Charles loudly demanded to be led againft the man 
whom they jullly confidered as the author of thofe troubles, to which the empire was 
expofed. Their leaders chearfully complied with their requeit ; the army was put in 
motion, and, on its approach, the bifhop of Mayence, who had been appointed to guard 
the banks of the Mofelle, deferted his port, and fled with the utmofl: precipitation. 
Lothaire, unable to refill the torrent, left his palace at Sinfik, and took refuge at Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; but hearing that his brothers were advancing, he ftripped his father's 
magnificent palace of all its moft valuable effects, and retired towards the Rhone, with 
the intention, if purfued, to pafs on to Italy. 

A doubt now arofe in the minds of the conquerors, from the uncertainty whether 
they ought to take poffeffion of a country which there was nobody to difpute with 
them, or to reftore it to a brother who had left it only from his inability to defend it. This 
knotty point was referred to the decifion of the bifhops; the epifcopal character, ac- 
cording to the prevailing fuperffition of the times, being gifted with fuperior know- 

5 The oath of Lewis being confidered as a curious monument of the ancient Roman language, from which the 
prefent language of France is derived, we have, for the gratification of our readers, extracted it from Nithard, a 
contemporary writer. — " Pro don amur et pro Chriftian poblo et noftro commun falvament, dift di en avant, in 
" quant Dcus favir et potir me dunat, fi falvarai eo ceft meon fradra Karlo, et in adjudha et in cadhuna cofa, fi cum 
" horn per dreit fon fradra falvar dift, ino quid il imi altre fi faret; et ab Ludher nul plaid nunquam prindrai, qui 
" meon vol cift meon fradne Karle in damno fit." The following is a literal tranflation of it : " For the 
" love of God and of the Chriftian people, and for our common f.ifety, from this day forward, fo long as God 
« fhall give me knowledge and power, I will fave (defend) my brother Charles, and will allift him in every 
" thing, as a man by right ought to fave his brother, becaufe he would do as much for me ; and I will enter into no 
« treaty with Lothaiie, that by my inclination fhall prove prejudicial to my brother Charles."— When the Romans 
firft invaded Gaul, the Critic was the prevailing language of the country ; but the conquerors wifhing, agreeable 
to their ufual policy, to accuftom the people they had fubdued to their own laws, manners, and cuftoms, 
were ftudious to promote the ufe of the Latin language, as the beft mode of facilitating the accomplifhment of that 
defirable objeft: and the C.iuls themfelves, defpairing of ever recovering their native independance, considered 
Rome as their native country, and afpiring to the attainment of honours, were anxious to pleafe their conquerors by 
learning their language. Hence, the Celtic became corrupted, and by degrees was totally loft in that mixed jargon 
denominated the Roman. 

See Origine et Revolutions des Langues Celtique et Francoife> 
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Jedge, as well on political 2nd martial affairs, as on ecelefiaftical matters. From this 
abfurd idea was derived that enormous extent of authority poflefled by the prelates, 
who being empowered to decide on all queftions, of whatever nature, found the means 
of turning every thing to their own advantage. Princes themfelves encreafed, by their 
conduct, the ambition of the hierarchy, and by accepting crowns from the hands of 
the bimops, gave them the power to difpofe of them. Such prelates as followed the 
court affembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to decide on the fate of Lothaire ; and 
they all declared, with one voice, that he had forfeited his right to the crown, and that 
his fubjects were confequently abfolved from their oaths of allegiance. They next 
alked Lewis and Charles, if they would promife to govern with greater juftice than 
Lothaire; to this the monarchs, of courfe, replied in the affirmative ; and the bifhop, 
who prefided, then faid — " We permit you, by divine authority, to reign in the place 
" of your brother, to govern his kingdom according to the will of God — We exhort 
" you, we command you fo to do." — In virtue of this arbitrary decifion, which 
eftablifhed a moft dangerous precedent, and Jliewed, in the monarchs who fubmitted to' 
it, an aftonifhing degree of imbecility, the provinces which Lothaire had abandoned 
were equally divided between the brothers. But this partition was fpeedily changed ; 
for the emperor, confcious of his own inability to maintain a war againft forces fo fu- 
perior to his own, made his pride fubfervient to his intereft, and now humbly foliated 
that accommodation which he had fo recently rejected with difdain. His brothers, 
fincerely wilhing for the reftoration of tranquillity, liftened to his propofals with joy ; 
and the three monarchs meeting at Verdun, a new divifion of the empire took place. 
Charles the Bald was fecured in the poiTefiion of Neuftria, Aquitaine, and Septimania ; 
to Lothaire was confirmed, with the title of emperor, all Italy, Provence, Franche- 
Comte, the Lyonnois, and all that country which lies within the Rhone, the Rhine, 
and the Saone ; the Meufe and the Scheld : and Bavaria, with the reft of Germany, 
was affigned to Lewis — whence he acquired the appellation of " Lewis the German" — 
by which he will hereafter be diftinguifhed. To this territory were annexed the city 
of Mayence, Worms, and Spires, with their diocefes, merely for the purpofe of fupply- 
ing him with wine, no vineyards having been yet planted in any part of his German 
dominions 6 . Adelard, a nobleman of Aquitaine, whole grand-daughter Ermentrude 
Charles had recently married, adted as mediator between the contending parties, and 
promoted the conclufion of the prefent treaty, by which the flames of civil war were, 
for the prefent, extinguilhed. 

The attention of Charles and his brother was now directed to fome commotions of 
inferior confequence, which prevailed in different parts of their dominions. A revolt 
of the Abodrites was fpeedily quelled by Lewis the German ; and count Bernard, who 

* RegLno in Chronogr.— -Marian Scot. Chron.— Sigebert Gemblacenfis CUvon. 
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maintained a corrcfpondence with the enemies of Charles, paid Tor his difloyalty with: 
his life. But William, the count's fon, feized the city of Thouloufe, and raifed up the: 
whole country that borders on the Pyrenees, in favour of young Pepin. In vain: 
did the king lay fiege to his new conqueft ; a confiderable detachment of his troops; 
were attacked by the rebels, and totally defeated. In this action fell the abbots Hugh, 
and Rikbole, two noblemen equally diftinguifhed for the dignity of their birth, and. 
the excellence of their character — they were both defcendcd from the blood royal — the. 
firft being uncle, and the fecond coufin-german to the king. From this circumftance. 
it appears that the prohibition to bear arms was not much attended to by the dignifiedi 
elergy. Charles was now compelled to leave William in pofTefTion of Thouloule,. 
in order to quell an ihfurrection in Brittany, of which count Lambert was the principal 
infligator and conductor. That nobleman having been expelled from Nantes by duke: 
Nomenoe, had called in the Normans to his affiftance, who diffufed terror and difmay 
through the whole country. 

Thefe favage hordes had made their firft incurfions on the French territories, about 
the commencement of the ninth century; when all the power of Charlemagne had' 
proved inadequate to prevent them from ravaging the countries of Friefeland and 
Saxony. During the reign of his fucceflor, Lewis the Gentle, they returned, and 
landing at Antwerp, reduced that city to afties. The troubles winch prevailed in the 
empire after the death of Lewis, revived their avidity, and induced them to renew their, 
depredations. They entered France by the Seine, [A. D. 842.] and facked the city of 
Rouen 7 , which they had taken by furprize. Another fhiet of the Barbarians, under 
the conduct of Lambert, failed up the Loire as far as Nantes, which experienced a fimilar 
fate 8 . From hence they made irruptions into Anjou and Touraine, and laid waftethe. 
whole province of Guienne. The monafteries and churches were all plundered, and 
fuch as refufed to pay an exorbitant ranfom were burnt. All the nuns were firft ra- 
viftied, and then divided among the favage plunderers ; the priefts, the monks, and all fuch. 
as were enfeebled by age, were maffacred ; but the young men and children were either 
condemned to perpetual flavery, or deftined to become the companions and accomplices, 
of tfiefe lawltfs Barbarians. When they had collected as much booty as they could 
carry off, they either returned to their own country,, or elfe repaired to fome. other, 
coaft, where they converted it into money. 

Encouraged by the fuccefs of their firft incurfions, they were fpeedily induced to> 
renew them. In 844, the ocean was covered with their lhips. It was no longer a 
band of thieves failing without order or regularity in purfuit of plunder, but a 
formidable fleet of fix hundred vcfiels, commanded by a king, and containing a nu- 
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merous army... This prince, whofe name was Eric », took Hamburg by furprize, then, 
advanced into the interior parts of Germany, committed the moft horrid devaluations,, 
defeated the natives, in, two pitched battles, and returning to his dominions laden, with 
plunder, difpatchcd Regnier, one of his captains, into France. Entering the Seine 
with a hundred and twenty veffels, he attacked Rouen, which was again taken and 
pillaged ; he then continued, his courfe up the river, till, he came to Paris IO , which 
being unprovided with, the means of defence, became a prey to the Barbarians. Charles 
the Bald had retired to Saint Denis, where he had thrown up entrenchments for the 
purpofe of defending the facred relics that were there depofited. Not daring to rilk a 
battle, he was compelled to liften to the degrading propofals of the Norman,, who ex- 
acted, as the price of his abfenee, feven thoufand pounds weight of fiLver... 

This contemptible policy defeated" the end' it was meant to anftver; fi'nce the money 
thus given to purchafe a. peace fupplied the invaders with the means of renewing the 
war. Nor did they fail to profit by the advantage they had acquired. Every year of 
Charles's reign was fignalized by fome new irruption ;, Bordeaux, Ghent, Rouen, 
Nantes, Touraine, Angers, Blois, Saint- Valery,. Amiens, Noyon and Beauvais, were 
fuccefiively and repeatedly attacked, reduced, and plundered.. To fee a defcendant of 
Charlemagne in league with thefe lawlefs depredators, was the only occurrence that 
could encreafe the horror of the fcene. Young Pepin,, abandoned by the people of 
Aquitaine, [A. D. 857.] did; not blulh to folicit their friendfhip, and to forward their 
fchemes ". Encouraged by this acceffion of force, they fpeedily over-ran the whole 
kingdom of France ; though attracted, at firil, by the mere profpect of plunder, they 
now began to conceive more important defigns, and to feek for a place of fettlement. 
They feized the ifland of Oifel upon the Seine, and making that their head quarters,, 
fent out detachments to ravage the furrounding country ; nor could the king dillodge- 
them from their important poft, [A. D. 86i<] which opened them a paffage into the 
very heart of Neuftria, till he had procured the affiftance of their own countrymen; 
— though fometimes conquered, they fpeedily returned with frefh forces. 

It was not long before they re_-appeared on the beautiful banks of the Loire, where 
tbey committed the moft horrid excelTes. In 864, Orleans and Poitiers, being taken 
by efcalade, were pillaged and burnt. Another band of adventurers forced the paffages 
of Pifte on the Seine and defeated a body of French that were fent to defend 
them. Charles, apprehenfive that they meant- again- to cftablifh themfelves on that 
river, made propofals for an accommodation, and was mean enough to fubmit to terms ftill 
more hard and degrading than thofe which were impofed on him by the treaty of Saint 
Deois. He gave them four thoufand weight of filver ; engaged to pay aftipulated fun* 
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for every Norman that had been killed by the peafants in their own defence, and cort- 
fented to ranfom even fuch of the French prifoners as had effected their efcape. Orr, 
thefe conditions the Barbarians retired to Jumieges, where they remained till the year 
865 ; that is, till every article of the treaty was literally fulfilled. Some time after, 
another detachment, in conjunction with the Bretons, furprized and facked the town of 
Mans. Thefe were purfued by Robert the Strong, who was unfortunately killed by an 
arrow, when on the point of forcing their entrenchments. This nobleman, with 
regard to whofe origin fo many different opinions have prevailed IJ , had been honoured, 
with the government and ducal title of what was then called the duchy of Paris ; he 
was the great-grandfather of Hugh Capet, from whom all the monarchs who have-, 
reigned over France for thefe laft eight hundred years were defcended. His lofs was: 
univerfally lamented, and he received the appellation of the Macabeus of the age. 

A new incurfion of the Normans into Anjou, at length awakened the king from 
his lethargy, and determined him to exert every effort, to expel the formidable ravagers 
from his dominions. Solomon, duke of Brittany' 4 , was perfuaded to join his forces to- 
thofe of Charles. The principal leaders of thefe daring adventurers were befieged in 
Angiers, [A. D. 873.] and, after being reduced to the laft extremity, fubmitted to 
purchafe their retreat, and ranfom their fhips, by furrendering the fpoil they had ac- 
quired. They were permitted to retire to an ifland on the Loire, on condition that 
they would leave it in the month of February in the following year. But when the 
time came for their departure, they refufed to comply with the terms of capitulation; 
and as Charles had not fhips fufficient for the purpofe of diflodging them, they re- 
mained there fome time longer ; during which they continued their ufual depredations. 

Such were the calamities to which the kingdom was expofed, under the reign of 
Charles, by the dreadful incurfions of the Normans. We judged it expedient to relate; 
then* together, that the attention of the reader might not be divided ; and that, by 
bringing them, as it were, to a point, he might be the better enabled to appreciate the 
weaknefs of the government, which was incapable of adopting the neceffary means- 
of defence ; and the ignorance of the age, which neither poffeffed the art of fortifying 
towns, nor the precaution of providing refources againft the time of misfortune. 

A. D. 844.] Lothaire's firft care, after the accommodation with his brothers, was 
to regulate the affairs of Italy. Pope Gregory the Fourth was dead ; and Sergius the 
Second being eleded to fuccecd him, had been confecrated without waiting for the 
emperor's confirmation. That prince, in order to prevent any future infringement 
on his authority, fent his fon Lewis into Italy, accompanied by his uncle Drogon, 
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"hifhop of Metz. The prelate was enjoined' to affemble at Rome as many hi/hops as 
Be could collect, and to inveftigate the circumftances attending the election of SergiuSi 
The new pontiff thought to avert the impending ftarm 15 by loading the young prince 
•with carefles, and by paying him extraordinary honours and refpect.. When Lewis 
■went to the church of Saint Peter, he waited for him at the top of the fteps 16 , and 
after embracing him with great tendernefs, placed him at his right hand, and conducted 
him to the faniStuary. Some days after his arrival, the Italian bilhops affembled to try 
Sergius; Drogon prefided, as uncle to the prince. The fovereign pontiff appeared be- 
fore them, and anfwered all the accufations preferred againft him. The verdict of the 
prelates cleared him from the imputation of mifconduct; his election was confirmed, 
and he took the oath of fidelity to Lothaire. It was fettled that, in future, the popes, 
according to antient cuftom, mould never be ordained without the confent of the 
emperor, and always in prefence of his envoys. This affair being terminated, Sergius 
crowned Lewis king of Lombardy, and made Drogon his vicar-general in Gaul and 
Germany. The French clergy, affembled at the palace of Verneuil, found themfelves 
greatly embarraffedy with regard to the creation of this extraordinary office : they were 
loth to refufe any thing to a prelate who was refpectable from his age, his piety, and 
his birth ; but, on the other hand, they were afraid to fuffer the court of Rome to- 
affume an authority that might be attended with dangerous confequences I? . It was. 
determined, therefore, to refer the matter to the decifion of a national council. The 
Intentions of Drogon were good ; he modeftly regarded this determination as a delicate 
xefufal, and forbore to make ufe of the power entrufted to him. 

A. D. 845^.] The French empire had never been expofed to fo many calamities as it 
now experienced ; Germany was laid wafte by the Normans : an infurrection had taken 
place in Provence, at the mitigation of duke Fulcrade, which was not quelled till the 
rebels had fuftained a total defeat. Young Pepin had collected a frefh army, and com- 
pelled Charles to grant him peace, and to cede to him all the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
"except Poitou, Saintonge, and Angoumois lS , to be holden as a fief of the crown. A 
levolt of Nomenoe, duke of the Bretons, induced the king to march an army againfr. 
him ; but falling into an ambufcade, his troops were defeated, and he himfelf obliged to- 
fly ; returning, however, with a ftrong reinforcement, the duke folicited a pardon, and 
jeturned to his duty. 

A. D. 846.] The king of Lombardy, having attacked the Saracens, who had pil- 
laged the church of Saint Peter, was defeated, and with difficulty efcaped to Rome. 
The bifhops, at this period, as depofitaries of the faith, thought that no limits mould 
te aifigned to their prerogatives ; and the nobles, as defenders of the country, imagined 
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that their will fhould be taw. Charles, preffed by the ecclefiaftics, was conftrained to 
fwear that their perfons and their order he would ever hold facred ; that he would levy 
no undue import, nor exadt from the church any other tributes than, thofe which had 
been paid during the reigns of his father and grandfather I9 . The prelates, emboldened 
by fuccefs, dared to prefent certain canons, or rtatutes, to the aflembly at Epernay, 
which were calculated to render them fole arbiters of the ftate. But they were ftrongly 
oppofed by the nobles 10 ; and the difpute growing warm, the bilhops difplayed fucrt 
Jnfolence and pride, that the king expelled them from the aflembly. Things were in 
this fituation, when a nobleman, named Gilbert, had the prefumption to carry oft the 
emperor's daughter, and to marry her in public. Charles, who was his fovereign, either 
did not dare, or had not the power, to punilh him ; the three princes met at Merfert 
upon the Meufe, where an aflembly of the nobles was convened, but Hiey had not 
fufficient credit to procure the condemnation of the culprit ; they were fain to content 
themfelves with ordaining that, in future* the crime of fedu&ion fliould be punilhed 
according to law. 

A. D. 847.] At a fubfequent aflembly, holden at the fame place, divers regulations 
were adopted, all of which tended to ftrengthen the friendfliip that fubfifted between 
the brothers, who were, by this time, convinced that the prefervation of the empire 
depended on their union. It was decreed, that the children of him who fliould die firlt 
fliould fucceed to the dominions of his father, without any hindrance or moleftation 
from his uncles ; provided, however, they treated them with all becoming relpe£l and 
fubmiflion *\ By this deciflon, that became a law which had hitherto been a matter 
©1 doubt. When France was divided into different kingdoms, if one of the fovereigns 
died, the nation thought itfelf entitled to difpofe of the vacant throne, with the fole 
teftriclion of confining their choice to the princes of the blood. We have fecn Pepin 
fucceed his brother, to the excluflon of his nephews, whom he confined in a monaftery. 
-The Auftrafian nobles, on the death of Carloman, excluded his children, to give 
the throne to Charfemagne. That prince himfelf, in the divifion of his empire, feems; 
to have acknowledged this elective power. " If any one of my children," fays he *\ 
" fhaulddie, and leave a fon whom the people wifh to appoint as his fucceflbr, his- 
* uncles muft give their content.'* The recent example of young Pepin, whom Lewis, 
the Gentle defpoiled of his father's dominions, in order to give them to prince Charles 
affords another, proof that, hitherto, there had been no fixed rule of fucceffion to the 
throne. This queftion, then, was firft decided by the affembly of Merfen; and had the 
wle there laid down been ftrwStty adhered to, mauy commotions and much bloodlhe>i 
would have been prevented but it did not long prefetve the force of a law. ^The 
ferae noblemen who had adopted it will prefently be feen to rejedt ot recall, to, en-* 
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throne- or- depofe their king,, according to the dictates of caprice ; under the influence 
of this principle— that, the peopk have a right to chafe their own fovcreigns — a principle 
which, though it be true in the abftract, if generally received without thofe r eft ricT: ions 
and modifications that are indifpenfably requifite to render it applicable to civilized 
governments, will ever be found pregnant with deftruction to the welfare and good' 
order of fociety. Were a monarch fubject to depofition, whenever the caprice of his 
people might urge them to wifh for a change, who would be found willing to take, 
upon himfelf the burden of royalty? — Certainly no one, who was competent to beat it 
either with honour to himfelf, or advantage to the nation. 

Without entering the labyrinth of legal drfquifition, or raking up the embers of 
political fires the end and object of government may be eafily difcerned. Its object is 
evidently to protect the weak from the violence of the ltrong ; the fimple, from the 
fnarcs of the crafty; and, in Ihort, to render all thofe diJl'incTions, which are inherent in 
the nature of man, and are given him for the wifeft purpofes, fubfervient to the general 
good, by placing a falutary check on thofe paflions, the perverfion of which diflurbs 
and empoifons the very ftream they are intended to fweeten and purify. Its end is, 
confequently, to promote the happinefs of mankind. But, will it be contended that 
when the ftrong and the crafty become the moft numerous and powerful, they have a 
right to overturn the fabric, erected for fo glorious a purpofe? — It would be a libel 01* 
human nature to admit the fuppofition. 

- r 

The throne is not holden durante bene placito. — In every monarchy there is a compact, 
either exprefs or implied, between the fovereign and his fubjects. So long as the former 
complies with the terms impofed on him, whatever they be, he is as much entitled to> 
the pofleflion of his throne, as a landholder is to a copyhold eftate, on obfervance of" 
the conditions annexed to his tenure. If the monarchy be hereditary, the fame right, 
of courfe, extends to the heirs of the reigning fovereign ; and unlefs fome violation of 
the original compact be proved, no difinheritance can take place without the moft 
flagrant injuftice. A deviation from thefe plain rules, which are founded, in truth an*- 
}uftice, ever have been, and ever will be,, found productive of anarchy,, confufion,. and 
general infelicity. 

A. D. 848.3 Of this the French empire now exhibited a ftriking example ; incur- 
Eons, revolts, and depredations prevailed throughout the kingdom. The nobles- of 
Aquitaine, difcontented with Pepin, fubmittedto Charles^ but afecond guft of caprice 
foon induced them to forfake- their new. matter, and to recall their lawful fovereign. 
The territories of Lewis the German were laid wafte by an irruption of the Sclavoniaris* 
who defeated the troops that were fent to oppofe their paflage 13 . Marfcilles was pillage*. 
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by a band of Greek pirates 24 . The Saracens took Benevento by furprize ; and' becoming, 
matters of Sicily, and the town of Berri, they kept the whole coaft in perpetual alarm, 
and made even Rome herfelf tremble for her fafety.. 

A. D. 849, 850, 851.] Nomenoe, who had been created duke of Brittany by Lewis- 
the Gentle, taking advantage of the general confufion, feized die towns of Renne& 
and Nantes 15 , together with the provinces of Maine and Anjou, and making off the 
yoke of France,, openly affumed the title of king.. The troubles that prevailed in 
Aquitaine, prevented the French monarch from chaftifing this rebellious vaffal ; and 
while he was engaged in the reduction of Thouloufe, which had revolted, and in the- 
capture of Charles, the brother of Pepin,, whom he compelled to affume the monaftic 
habit, the duke of Brittany died, and bequeathed his principality to his fon Herifpoe,. 
who with the crown inherited the ambition of his father.. Charles imagined that the 
death of the duke would facilitate the conqueft of the Bretons, but the event proved, 
the fallacy of his expectations. The French were defeated with great flaughter, and 
Charles flying to Angers was there met by Herifpoe, when a peace was concluded 
greatly to the advantage and glory of the latter, who obtained a confirmation of the 
title his father had affumed, on the iimple condition of paying homage to the crown of 
France * 6 _ 

A. D. 8^2, 853, 854.] Thefe misfortunes feemed to be overbalanced by the capture 
of Pepin, who being taken about this time, was fhaved, and difmiffed to the abbey of 
Saint Medard, at Soiffons. But tlie fatisfacYion experienced by Charles on this fortunate 
event, was fpeedily allayed by a frefh revolt in Aquitaine, where the inhabitants, in- 
ffigated by the relations of a culprit who had been recently executed, depofed their 
fovereign, and called the fon of Lewis the German to the throne. As Charles was ; 
advancing to oppofe the ufurper 2? , he learned that Pepin, having effected his efcape 
from the monaftery, had made his appearance in Aquitaine, where a ftrong party had' 
declared in his favour. The French monarch, however, purfued his plan of hoftilities, 
and was fo fortunate as to overcome both his adverfaries. The fon of Lewis was com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprize; and Pepin, being again taken, was fent into confine- 
ment at Senlis, and his children were conftrained to- become monks.. 

A. D. 855.] When things were in this fituation, Lothaire was feized whh a dan- 
gerous diforder. Alarmed at the profpect of death, he refigned the imperial fceptre, 
and affumed the monaftic habit, in the abbey of Prum, where he expired, before the 
eonclufion of the week, in the fixty-firit year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. 
Before his death, he had divided his dominions between his three fons. Lewis fucceededl 
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him in the empire; to Lothaire he bequeathed the kingdom of Auftrafia, which from 
him took the name of Lorraine; and to Charles, Burgundy and Provence. Their 
uncles, faithful to the engagements they had contracted at Merfen, fufFered them to 
take poflcflion of their refpe£tive dominions, without oppofition. 

A. D. 856, 857.] The death of Lothaire, by multiplying the number of French 
monarchs, gave birth to new fyftcms of policy. The young emperor concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Lewis the German ; and the king of Lorraine entered into a league 
with Charles the Bald, who had recently difpatched his fon Charles into Aquitaine,. 
where he was proclaimed King by the unanimous fufFrages of the people. But this 
unanimity was of fhort duration ; depofed one month, and reftored the next 2S , the new 
fovereign became a victim to the caprice and ambition of his nobles. His father's 
feverity gave additional ftrength to the fpirit of revolt, which was prefently commu- 
nicated to the Neuftrians, and in a Ihort time the infurredtion became general. Lewis 
the German was invited to depofe his brother, and having entered the French territo- 
ries with a powerful body of troops, a great number of Neuftrian noblemen paid him 
homage at the palace of Saint Yon. From thence he advanced to Sens, into which 
town he was introduced by Venilon, a prelate, ftigmatized for his ingratitude and 
treachery to a monarch, who, from a fimple clerk, had raifed him to the archiepifcopal 
dignity. An aiTembly of bifhops was now convened at the palace of Attigny, where 
Charles the Bald was formally depofed, his fubjects being abfolved from their oath of 
allegiance, and the crown declared to be devolved to Lewis the German 29 . The info- 
lent temerity of thefe rebellious prelates, could only be exceeded by the pufillanimous 
weaknefs of their fovereign, who, in anfwer to their decifion, publilhed a manifefto 
unworthy the majefty of the throne. " They lhould not," faid the fpiritlefs monarch, 
" have depofed me without hearing what I had to fay in my defence ; or, at leaft, 
" without a regular fentence of the bilhops who confccrated me, who are — the thrones 
" on which God repofes — whom he employs to promulgate his eternal decrees ; to their 
" paternal correction I have ever evinced a readinefs to fubmit, and I am ftill endued 
" with the fame difpofition." To render this humiliation complete, the culprits re- 
mained unpunilhed; and their perfidious prefident, Venilon, was fuffered to retain pof- 
fefllon of his dignity, which he enjoyed in peace till his death. 

A. D. 858.] When the news of his brother's invafion was firft brought to Charles, 
he was engaged in the fiege of Oifel, which he immediately raifed, and failing up the 
Seine and the Marne, haftened to Chalons, and from thence to Brienne, where he fixed 
his camp, and was joined by fome of the Burgundian nobles. But his brother found 
means to feduce his troops from their duty ; and had he known how to purfue his ad- 
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vantage, the rum of Charles had. 5een inevitables. But. Lewis-, inftead' of marching 
forward to fecure the moft. important places, amufed.himfelf by diftributing money to-- 
the leaders of the faction, and. by iffuing. orders to convene an aflembly of all the pre- 
lates in France; He was even prevailed upon; to difmifs a part of his- army, under a 
pretence that* the diforders committed by his troops might render him an object of 
averiion to the people; Charles, apprized, of his: conduct, did "Ot fail to profit by an 
eircumftance fo favourable, to his caufe. 

A. D. 859.]' Collecting his fcattered troops with the utmoft expedition-, he con- 
trived, by forced marches, to reach his brother's camp, before Lewis had any intelli- 
gence of his approach. The confequence was a complete defeat of the rebels, and a; 
reftoration to that authority which Charles had fo recently loft. This event was- 
followed by an* attempt which fhews- to what a pitch of degradation the. weaknefs of." 
the government had reduced the majefty of the throne. The prelates of France, af- 
fembled afr Metz 3 °, deputed three of their body to Lewis the. German, with orders to* 
inform him that he had incurred the penalty of excommunication, by the calamities-; 
which he. had brought on the kingdom, from the. introduction of his army. They ex-- 
horted him, therefore, to beg pardon of God, to confefs his fins, to repair the damages-; 
he had committed, to reject all bad counfel, to fend back fuch of the king's vafTals as 
had taken refuge in Germany, and, finally, to reftore to the clergy their privileges and. 
authority. If he would faithfully fulfil. thefe conditions, they promifed him abfolution; 
but mould he perfift in his errors, he was threatened with all the anathemas of the: 
church. This attempt appeared the more extraordinary, as thefe prelates had no kind, 
of jurifdic"tion, either temporal or fpiritual r over Lewis — it afforded a frefh proof that, 
the clergy arrogated to themfelves the right of deciding the fate of kings and. kingdoms.. 
But the pufillanimity of monarchs feems to have kept pace with ecclefiaftical arro- 
gance. To thefe audacious proposals Lewis replied, that, if he had given them offence,, 
he afked their pardon; and with regard to the conceffions required of him, he would: 
confent to refer the decifion of the matter to the prelates of Germany. A ftate muft. 
be verging apace towards its deftruction, when the monarch who rules it is forced to. 
bold, luch language as this. The proud pretenfions of the prelates were fortified by the- 
mildnefsof the anfwer ; and, at the council of Savonieres 31 , they vowed to prefcrve a, 
flrict union between themfelves — " In order to correct the kings, the. nobles, and the* 
" people of France-" Such are the terms of the decree. 

A. D. 860, 86r, 862.] Tile extenfive authority eAablifhed by Charlemagne was- 
jbow nearly extinguifhed. Nobles, prelates, and princes, all treated the royal authority 
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w ith contempt. Baldwin, grand-forefter of Flanders, had the prefumption to carry oft" 
Judith, the daughter of Charles, who had been already twice married, hrft to Ethelwolf, 
and then his fon Ethelbald, both monarchs of England. The king was extremely enraged, 
and had his daughter, as well as Baldwin, brought to trial ; when a fentence of excom- 
munication was pafled upon them; but they found means, after fome time, to obtain for- 
givenefs, and being formally married, Baldwin was created count of Flanders 31 . Prince 
Lewis, Judith's brother, having aflifted the count in carrying her oft", was deprived of the 
abbey of Saint Martin at Tours, which had been affigned him as a fortune. IncenfeJ 
at this punifhment, he fled to Brittany, and, not wit hit and ing the king's prohibition, 
married Anfgarde, the daughter of count Hardouin. The lofs of a battle, however, 
induced him to folicit forgivenefs, which he obtained on condition of future amend- 
ment. 

Charles, king of Aquitaine, had followed the example of his brother, in marrying 
the widow of count Humbert without his father's knowledge, and in imitation of him 
he now fubmitted to the king's mercy, and on his renewal of homage was received into 
favour. Lewis the German was equally tormented with his eldeft fon, Carloman, 
who retired to Carinthia, where he excited a revolt, that required both time and 
trouble to quell. Thus were thefe princes, who had fet an example of difobedience to 
their children, feverely punifhed for the uneafinefs they had occafioned their father. 
They too had firft taught the prelates to arrogate to themfelves a power fuperior to 
that of their fovereigns ; and they were now convinced of their miftaken policy, 
by becoming the victims of that inordinate authority to which they had given birth. 

The king of Lorraine had repudiated his wife Theutberga, the daughter of a Bur- 
gundian noble, under pretence that lhe had committed inceft with her brother duke 
Hubert, a crime of which {he had been formally acquitted; but being afterwards 
induced to confefs it, either from weaknefs or fear, the prelates, affembled at Metz, 
pronounced it unlawful for the king to hold any farther commerce with her. Another 
aflembly of the clergy, feduced by Gonthier, archbifhop of Cologne, whom the king 
had flattered with the hopes of raifing his niece to the throne 33 , declared, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, that in cafe of infidelity on the part of the wife, the hufband might not 
only procure a divorce, a menfi et thoro, but a vinculo matrimonii 3 *. After this de- 
claration, the ambitious prelate immediately fent his niece to the court of Lothaire, 
who feduced her, and then fent her back to her uncle. — Such Is frequently the reward of 
vice. — The prince, profiting by the prevarication of the pontiff, dilhonoured his family, 
and to complete the downfall of his pride, publicly married Valdrade, the fail object of 
his love, from whom he had formerly been compelled to part. 

1 

3* Aun. Bert, et Fnld. 33 Ann. Bert. 34 Hincmar. de divoi'tio Lotli. et Theutfc. 
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A. D. 863.] Nicholas the Firft, who, from the boldnefsof his enterprizes, had ac- 
quired the appellation of Great, then filled the papal throne. He wrote to Lothaire, 
informing him that the Chriflian religion would neither permit him to repudiate his 
wife, nor to marry his concubine ; and he threatened him with the thunders of the 
church, if he did not quit Valdrade. The monarch, who had every thing to fear from 
the united powers of his uncles, humbly anfwered, that he had done nothing without 
the advice of the bifliops; that even during his father's life he had married Valdrade, 
whom he had been compelled to leave in order to efpoufe Theutberga 3S ; but that he 
left the matter entirely to the decifion of the fovereign pontiff. The pope, eager to 
profit by the weak condefcenfion of the prince, fent two legates, with orders to affemble 
a council at Metz, where the affair was examined according to the rules prefcribed by 
the canons. But, whether from fear, ignorance, or feduclion 36 , the pope's envoys, in 
concert with the bilhops of Lorraine, condemned the marriage with Theutberga, and 
confirmed that with Valdrade ". Nicholas, being informed of their prevarication, con- 
vened an affembly of prelates himfelf, annulled the fentence pronounced at Metz 3 *, 
depol'ed the two archbifhops of Treves and Cologne, and difpatched a legate to the 
court of Lorraine, with letters replete with menaces 39 , conveyed in a tone of arrogance 
very different to that ftyle in which the popes had been accuftomed to addrefs the mo- 
11 arclis of France. 

A. D. S64, 865, 866, 867.] The papal envoy, whofe name was Arfene, proved him- 
felf worthy of his ambitious mafter. He had the infolence to tell the king, that unlefj 
he took Theutberga again, he fliould expel him from the bofomof the church. Though 
his threats had but little effect on the mind of Lothaire, yet the peculiar fituation of 
that monarch, iurrounded by kinfmen who were ready to profit by any commotions 
that might take place in his kingdom, induced him to comply with the imperious man- 
date, and again to part from his beloved Valdrade. But the indignation of his fubje&s 
at the daring interpofition of an infolent priefl, fpeedily enabled him once more to 
purfue the dictates of his inclination : Theutberga was accordingly difmiffed, and Val- 
drade recalled. The inflexible pontiff, enraged at this open contempt of his authority, 
excommunicated the two lovers 40 : but his turbulent fpirit was fortunately checked in 
its dangerous career, by the hand of death. His fucceffor, Adrian the Second, con- 
fented to annul the fentence of excommunication, on condition that Lothaire, who 
had repaired to Rome to afk him for abfolution, fliould, jointly with the noblemen of 
his retinue, make oath that he had holden no commerce with Valdrade fince the pope's 
laft prohibition 4I , This was an infamous rcqueft on the part of the pontiff, who 
muft know that a compliance with it would involve Lothaire and his followers in the 

35 Ann. Bert. 36 Epift. lviii. Nicol. Pap. 37 Concil. Gal. torn. iii. 38 Concil. Roman. C. iii. p. 117. 
4° Epift. Nicol. P;<p. xji. Append et Epift. lv. * l Concil. Gal. torn. iL 
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guilt of perjury — the king, however, was weak enough to facrifice his confcience ta 
the love of tranquillity, and his nobles followed the example of their mailer. Lothairc 
and all who fwore dying within the year, the contemporary hiftorians afcribe their deatlt 
to the violation of their oath. 

A. D. 868, 869.] During thefe tranfacTions Solomon, king of Brittany, waited on 
Charles the Bald, whom he acknowledged for his lawful fovereign, and taking the oath 
of allegiance, engaged to pay him tribute, according to ancient cujiom* 7 '. Charles 
profited by this interval of peace to have his wife Ermentrude crowned; the ceremony- 
was performed in the church of Saint Medard at Soiflbns 43 , where the king had aflem- 
bled a council ; and at the fame time his eldeft fon Lewis received confecration as king 
of Aquitaine, in the place of his brother Charles, who had recently died. 

During the tranquillity that now prevailed, fome ufeful regulations of police were 
adopted. The edict of Piftes 44 is the mod curious record that remains of the ancient 
coins of France. It points out the only places that enjoyed the privilege of coining. 
Thefe were the Palace ; Quentovic-upon Cange in Ponthieu ; Rouen; Rheims ; Sens; 
Paris; Orleans; Chalons-upon-Saone ; Melle in Poitou; and Narbonne. On the 
firft of July, all the counts or governors of thofe towns were ordered by the above edict 
to fend their vifcounts or deputies to Senlis, each accompanied by the matters of the 
mint, and fome man of refponfibility, to receive five livrcs from the treafufy, in order 
tp begin to coin good money. 

The fmallnefs of this fum is apt at firft- to excite aftoniihment, but a few reflections 
will fuffice to remove the caufe of furprize — all payments were not made in money, in 
the early ages of the monarchy; the gold and filver received from the people was, after 
being refined, depofited in lumps, in the royal treafury, from whence it was diftributed 
by weight. This cuftom, which was taken from the Romans, was followed by the pec*- 
ple even fo late as the reign of Philip the Fair. Nothing is more common in the acts 
of thofe times, than payments and fines made and levied by the pound or by the mark 
of gold or filver. A thoufand examples of this may be found in the works of the 
learned father Mabillon 4S . Money, then, was only wanted for the more trifling articles 
of commerce ; whence it was that fo little was coined. Thus the fourteenth article of 
the ordonnance of Piftes is by no means calculated to convey an unfavourable idea of 
the power of Charles the Bald. It appears indeed from feveral records that there was 
nearly as much money in France then as now. The miftake arifes from confounding 
the value of money at different periods. It is thought flrange that the council of 

.Annal. Benin. 43 Concil. Surfs. Apud Hincrr.ar. torn. i. 44 Ediflum Piftenfe, Carol. Calr. 
*5 M. Le Blanc, Traite Hift. des Mon. de France, j>. 49, 
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Thouloufe fhould fix the price of three bu/hels of wheat, as much barley, a meafure 
of wine, and a lamb, (the contribution paid by every curate to his biihop. at two fols ; 
and that twenty-four pounds of bread, under the reign of Charlemagne, fhould be only 
worth one denier of filver. But the fou then was very different from what it is now; 
and the denier would be worth thirty French fols, according to the ufual mode of com- 
putation; fo that the pound of bread would come to nearly a fou and a quarter, which 
is not much lefs than the ufual price of that article, in France, in plentiful feafons. 

The molt common gold coins, under the firft race of kings, was the fou, the 
half fou, and the third of a fou of gold. This fou, equal to forty deniers of filver, 
was compofed of fine gold, and weighed about eighty-five grains and one third ■ it 
would now be worth about fifteen French livres. 46 It is pretended by fome, that the 
fou of filver was an imaginary coin — but others maintain the contrary. If there really 
was fuch a coin, it ought to have weighed, towards the end of the reign of Charlemagne, 
three hundred and forty-five grains, fometliing more than a modern half crown. Be 
that as it may, no traces of it are to be found in the cabinets of the curious; though 
they contain a great number of the filver denier, and even of the ebolum, marked with, 
the heads of the kings who were defcended from Pepin. Thefe deniers, under the 
Merovingian monarchs, weighed about twenty-one grains ; under the Carlovingians, 
twenty-eight and fometimes thirty-two; and under the firft monarchs of the Capetiarc 
race, from twenty-three to twenty-four. Their intrinfic value may be appreciated by 
that of the filver fou, of which they formed the twelfth part. 

Befides thefe real coins there was the livre, an imaginary one, invented for the pur- 
pofe of facilitating calculation. Under the two fixft races it was worth a livre or 
pound of twelve ounces, the only pound then in ufe for weighing gold and filver. 
Under Pepin, the livre, or pound weight of filver, was divided into twenty-two fous.' 
Charlemagne, whofe conquefts had rendered this metal more plentiful, ordered that 
only twenty mould be made out of a pound— that is to fay, the filver fou was then 
precifely the twentieth pait of twelve ounces. Such is the true origin of the word 
livpe, which is ftill made ufe of in France, though now only as the reprelentative 
fign of twenty copper fols, or half pence. 

In order to give a juft idea of the comparative value of money at different periods, 
it will be neceffary juft to notice the various changes that have taken place The 
mark of filver, of eight ounces, has long been worth forty-nine livres The livre then 
which in the time of Charlemagne was the rcprefentati ve fign of twelve ounces, would 

This computation, it is neceirary to obferve, was made by the Abbe Velly in iica r 
* ROM France at that tin* with the prefcnt price, a correct eft^on of the J£ & ToZTl 1^ 
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now be worth feventy-three livres, ten fols 47 ; the fou, which was the twentieth part 
of the li^re, would be worth three livres, thirteen fols, fix deniers; the denier, which 
was the twelfth part of the fol, would be worth fix fols, one denier, and one obolum ; 
and laftly, the obolum, which was half a denier, would be worth three fols one obolum, 
and one pitte. Thus, fuppofing a town had borrowed one hundred and fifty livres under 
the reign of that emperor, the loan would be equal to near four hundred and fixty louis 
of the prefent money. A monaftery which received from the treafury of that prince 
an annual penfion of four hundred livres, would now enjoy an income of twenty-nine 
thoufand four hundred livres a year. From this calculation it appears that the Englifh 
pound fterling (reckoning it at twenty-two French livres) is lefs removed from the an- 
cient ftandard than any European coin whatever. 

A. D. 869.] On the death of Lothaire, had the decifions of the affembly of Merfen 
been refpefted, his dominions would have devolved to the emperor Lewis ; but ambition 
is- neither to be refirained by the force of laws, nor the faith of treaties. The lawful 
heir being employed in guarding againft a projected invafion of Italy by the Saracens, 
Charles the Bald and Lewis the German divided his inheritance between them : to the 
latter was allotted Cologne, Treves, Utrecht, Morbel, Strafbourg, Bafle, Metz, Luxeu, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, a variety of places of inferior note, and two thirds of Friezeland or 
Holland. Charles acquired Lyons, Befancon, Vienne in Dauphine, Tongres, Tulles, 
Verdun, Cambray, a portion of the Ardennes, and the remaining third of Holland, 
with feveral abbeys and monafteries 

A. D. 870, 875.] The death of the emperor, Lewis the Second, not on'y con- 
firmed them in the acceffion of their new dominions, but induced Charles, under the 
fanftionof the Pope, to attempt a farther extenfion of his power. With this view he 
marched, with a numerous and well-appointed army into Italy. His activity anticipated 
the defigns of his brother Lewis the German ; he was received at Rome with the ap- 
plaufe of the inhabitants ; and the Roman Pontiff placed the Imperial crown on his 
head, and faluted him emperor of the Romans. It is worthy of remark that, in the be- 
ftowal of this dignity, the pope, profiting by the prefent fituation of affairs, adted as a 
fovereign, and Charles received it as a vaffal. ,( We have judged him worthy of the im~ 
" perial fceptre, faid the pope 4 % we have raifed him to the imperial dignity and power , and 
*( wchave honoured him with the title of Augujl." — From this period may be dated that au- 
thority in the election of emperors, which the Roman pontiffs afterwards claimed. 

47 To make ourfelves more intelligible to our readers, we muft obferve, that the Englifh pound fterling waf, 
at the time of this calculation, eftimated at twenty-two modern French livres; hence it appears that the livre or Slyer 
pound of Charlemagne was worth about three pounds, fix millings and ten-pence halfpenny. 

48 Capitul. Car. Cal. Tit, de divifione regni Lothar. 49 Apud Labbeum, torn. ix. p. 495. 
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A. D. 876.] It was with indignation that Lewis beheld hlmfelf the dupe of his 
brother ; he refented in arms what he deemed a fhamelefs breach of faith, entered 
Champagne, and difcharged his fury on the defencelefs country : though he retired 
on the approach of Charles, he only fufpended his hoftile meafures ; his preparations 
were continued with inceflant diligence, and the new emperor had reafon to rejoice 
at the death of the king of Germany, who united in his character the qualities of a 
itatefman and a general, and who, of all the defcendants of Charlemagne, moft refem- 
bled him. His dominions were divided between his three fons. To Carloman he af- 
figned Bavaria, Bohemia, Carinthia, Sclavonia, Auftria, and a part of Hungary. Lewis, 
had Franconia, Saxony, Holland, Thuringia, the lower Lorraine, Cologne, and fome 
other cities on the Rhine. To Charles, furnamed the Fat, was allotted all that 
country which extends from the Maine to the Alps. The news of his brother's de- 
oeafe no fooner reached the emperor Charles, than his refllefs ambition tempted him 
to defpoil his nephew Lewis ; at the head of fifty thoufand men he advanced to feize 
what he had ceded at the laft divifion of the kingdom of Lorraine. At Meghen he 
was encountered by his nephew with inferior numbers, but fuperior courage and fkill ; 
the French army was broken by the charge of the German cavalry, and Charles him- 
felf with difficulty efcaped from the dreadful carnage of his devoted fubjec"ts. He had 
fcarcely united his fcattered forces before he was confounded with the intelligence that 
the Normans had entered the Seine, laid wafte the adjacent country, and pofTeffed 
themfelves of the city of Rouen. 

To complete the diftrefs of Charles, he was fummoned by the Roman pontifF 
to the protection of Italy. That country was ft i 11 expofed to the defultory at- 
tacks of the infidels, vvhofe continual defcents were encouraged by the intrigues of the 
duke of Benevento, and the emperor of the Greeks ; and the banners of Mahomet daily 
infulted the holy feat of the fucceflbrs of Saint Peter. Charles, after holding an af- 
fembly of the nobles, at Chierfi-upon-Oife, for the regulation of his domeftic affairs, 
and the fecurity of his kingdom, during his abfence, determined to obey the citation of 
the pope; he accordingly pafled the Alps, with a fmall train of followers, but he had 
fcar§e entered Pavia, to which city the Roman pontiff had advanced, in order to confer 
with him, when he was informed that Carloman, king of Bavaria, was already in Italy 
with a numerous army, and claimed, by the will of his father, the Imperial title. The 
forces of Charles were ftill in France ; the general to whofe fidelity he had entrufted 
them, confpired againft him, and the foldiers, in tumultuary exclamations, declared 
their refolution not to leave the kingdom. The indignant emperor, aflonifhed and 
■deferted, retired to France, at the fame moment that his competitor, Carloman, alarmed 
at the rumour of his approach, had precipitately re-entered his German dominions. 

Opprefled with fhame, anxiety and fatigue, the emperor was feized on his retreat 
from Italy, with a violent fever j and Sedicias, his phyfician, by birth a Jew, betraying 

the 
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the confidence of his mafter, adminiftered as a febrifuge, a dofe of poifon, of which he 
died in the cottage of a peafant, at the finall village of Brios, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, as king of France, in the fecond as emperor, and in the fifty-fourth of his- 
age. 

Charles had fix fons by his queen, Ermentrude, of whom only Lewis, his fucceffor, 
furvived him ; and three daughters : Judith, flrft married to two kings of England, and 
laftly to Baldwin count of Flanders ; and Rothilda and Ermentrude, both abbeffes, the 
firft of Chelles and of Notre Dame at Soiffons ; the fecond of Afnon on the Scarpe. 
By his fecond wife, Richilde, he had two fons, Lewis and Charles, who died in their 
infancy. 

Charles, fays Pafquier, had few virtues, and many defects. He was ambitious and err- 
terprifing, but weak, timid, and irrefolute ; capable of conceiving great projects, but 
deftitute of fpirit and ability to put them in execution. From his reign may be dated 
the dangerous augmentation of ecclefiaftical arrogance, and the rapid decline of the 
Carlovingian race. 
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A. D. 877.] AS foon as Lewis was apprized of his father's death, he repaired to 
Compiegne, where he affembled the nobles and prelates of the realm, in order to pro- 
ceed to the ceremony of proclamation. Though his right to the throne was incon- 
teftible, he thought it necefTary to fecure the attachment of the nobles, by profufely 
lavifhing the honours and eftates of the crown. The emprefs, in the mean time, hav- 
ing received from her hufband the crown, the fceptre, and the royal mantle, haftened 
from Italy, with the deed by which Lewis was declared fucceflbr to the throne. She was 
accompanied by a number of nobles, who were eager to partake of the bounty and 
munificence of their new fovereign ; and as the young prince did not dare to reject 
their applications, he was proclaimed, confecrated, and crowned, with the unanimous 
approbation of all parties. 

Every circumflance attending this accommodation tended to give birth to fufpicionj 
of a dark and fanguinary nature. The great men of the kingdom had refufed to march 
to the affifhnce of their fovereign — at that very time the emperor was poifoned ; and 
immediately after his death the emprefs returned to France. Then thofe fame noble- 
men, who had confpired againft the hufband, flew to meet the wife, who obtained for 
them every thing they required, but betrayed not the finalleit defire to revenge the 
death of her lord ; nor was any enquiry fet on foot into the crime of the regicide, 
Sedecias. All this combination of circumflances befpeaks a dreadful myilery ; and all 
proves that the vaflals of Lewis, too powerful to harbour the fmalleft apprehenfion, 

had 
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had left him but the fhadow of authority. Bofon, brother to the emprefs Richilde, 
duke or viceroy of Italy, and governor of Provence, was the moil powerful nobleman 
of the realm ; he had been entrufted with polls of great importance under the pre- 
ceding reign. When Charles was crowned king of Lombardy, he was appointed 
governor of that kingdom, with the power of chunng all the counts. Abufing the- 
authority he enjoyed, he had the prefumption to carry off Ermengarde, the daughter of 
the emperor Lewis; and that proud princefs, who was deftined to wear a crown, did not 
difdain to marry him. An alliance thus fplendid, ftrengthened by immenfe riches, 
infpired him with the moft ambitious hopes. Befides thefe fortuitous advantages, he 
poflened a perfon the moft engaging, and manners the moft infinuating. Hence he 
became an object of univerfal efteem ; and even the pope, thinking he might be of fer- 
vice to him, appeared difpofed to grant him the moft diftinguilhed honours. Thus 
favoured, courted, and careffed, his ambition daily encreafed, till at length it led him to 
afpire to the throne itfelf. 

A. D. 878.] Italy, during this time, remained without a fovereign ; pope John the 
Eighth, who had impatiently expected the aid of Charles to reprefs the infolence of the 
Saracens, endeavoured in vain to raife his fon to the Imperial dignity ; his meafures 
were fuccefsfully traverfed by Lambert, duke of Spoleto; and Adelbert, marquis of 
Tufcany : the former, compelled to refign his own pretenfions, Aipported thofe of Car- 
loman of Bavaria ; and the pontiff, incapable of refilling the arms of the duke of Spo- 
leto, abandoned Rome, and embarked for France. 

The reception of John was fuch as he might naturally expect from a monarch whofe 
caufe he had efpoufed with ardour. In a council affembled at Troyes, the Roman 
pontiff prelided, and the authority and influence of the church were not neglected by 
its holy father : among the various canons framed to fupport the epifcopal dignity, it 
was ordained, that all fecular powers, under the penalty of excommunication, fliould 
obferve the refpect due to bilhops; and all perfons, however high their rank, were pre- 
cluded from fitting down in their prefence, without obtaining their permiflion 1 . But 
although the pope repeated, at the defire of Lewis, the ceremony of his coronation, 
and placed with his own hands the crown on his head, yet his fervour foon cooled to- 
wards a prince whom he difcovered to be deftitute of power and capacity ; and his in- 
terefts induced him to feek a more effectual fupport in the friendlhip of the factious and 
independent nobles of his court. The thunders of the Vatican, which he brandifhed 
againft the rebellious peers of France, were rather intended to deceive the fovereign, 
than difmay the confpirators ; and John, after having in vain exhorted the nation t» 
refpect the diftrefs of Rome, and to unlheath the fword againft the prefumptuous Sara- 
cens, proceeded on his return to Italy. 
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. During the pope's flay in France, the marriage of Carloman, the fon of Lewis by 
his firft wife, Anfgarde, daughter of Count Hardouin, with a daughter of Bofon, was 
celebrated at Troyes with great magnificence. 

After the council was diffolved, Lewis repaired to Compiegne to receive the report 
of the ambaffadors whom he had fent into Germany to negociate a peace. The anfwer 
they brought was favourable to his wifhes ; and the two monarchs meeting at Merfen, 
a treaty was concluded, which they figned at Foron, a royal manfion lituated between 
Maefiricht and Aix-la-Chapelle. With regard to the kingdom of Lorraine, it was 
agreed that the partition which had been made between Charles the Bald and Lewis 
the German fhould be ftri£Uy adhered to : in Provence each party was to keep pof- 
feflion of what he then enjoyed; and it was determined that in Italy matters fhould 
remain as they were, till the month of February following, when a council fhould be 
convened, which the four fovereigns of the houfe of Charlemagne were to be invited 
to attend. But the revolt of Bernard, marquis of Septimania, attracted the attention 
of Lewis to a different quarter. 

A. D. 879.] That nobleman, notwithftanding the anathema that had been pro- 
nounced againft him at the council of Troyes, notwithftanding the fentence by which 
Lewis had deprived him of his governments and eftates, ftill kept an army on foot, and 
fet the power of the king at defiance. As Lewis advanced at the head of his troops, 
to chaftife the infolence and audncity of this rebellious fubjedt, he was feized at Troyes 
with a diforder that fpeedily proclaimed his approaching diffolution. He fent his eldcft fon 
Lewis into Burgundy, under the conduct of duke Bofon, and of Bernard, count of 
Auvergne, the abbot Hugh, Thierri his grand chamberlain, and fome other noblemen ; 
then ordering his attendants to convey him to Compiegne, he there died — not without 
fufpicions of being poifoned— on Good Friday, the tenth of April, in the fecond year 
of his reign, and the thirty-firft of his age. He was interred in the abbey of Saint 
Corneille. 

Lewis had by Anfegarde two fons, Lewis and Carloman ; and he left his fecond wife, 
Adelaide, pregnant of a fon, who was foon after baptized by the name of Charles, and 
was diftinguifhed by the opprobrious epithet of Simple 
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A. D. 879.] THE king, on his death-bed, had commiflioned Odo, bimop of 
Beauvais, and Count Albruin,to carry the crown and fceptre, with the other emblems of 
royalty, to his eldeft fon Lewis, whofe coronation he ordered them to forward with the 
utmoft expedition. To the accomplishment of thefe orders no poflible oppofition 
could have occurred, had not the kingdom been divided by two powerful factions ; one 
of which was headed by duke Bofon, Hugh the abbot, Thierri the grand chamberlain, 
and Bernard, count of Auvergne : the leaders of the other, were Gauzelin, abbot of 
Saint Denis, and Conrad, count of Paris *, Thefe laft, having met at Creil, invited 
Lewis of Germany into the kingdom, who accordingly advanced as far as Metz, where 
he experienced the moft flattering reception. Their apology for thus inviting an ufurper 
to fill the throne of their lawful fovereign, was founded on the incapacity and inex- 
perience of the children of Lewis, the defect in their birth, (being fprung from a re- 
pudiated wife ;) and, laftly, oh the known prudence, valour, and moderation of the 
German prince. Such was their pretext — but the real motives of their treacherous 
conduct were intereft, and a defire of revenge. Bofon, however, and the other nobles 
of his party, being determined to fulfil the lafl injunctions of the deceafed monarch, 
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repaired to Meaux, in order to deliberate on the dangers which threatened the ftate. 
The news of the invafion by Lewis filled them with alarm ; and having no army to 
impede his progrefs, they refolved topurchafehis forbearance by ceding to him that part 
of the kingdom of Lorraine which had been allotted to Charles the Bald. This pro- 
pofal was accepted, and the king immediately returned to Germany, where his prefence 
T?as required. 

Carloman, king of Bavaria, having been attacked by a ftroke of the palfey, Arnoul, 
his fon by a concubine, profited by his father's illnefs to feize a part of his dominions. 
But the prefence of Lewis compelled him to refign his conquefts, and to content him- 
felf with the acquifition of a few bifhopricks and abbies. The kingdom was confirmed 
by the dying parent to the monarch who had refcued it from the hands of his rebel- 
lious Ion. Gauzelin and Conrad, in the mean time, not daring to remain in France, 
repaired to the court of Germany, and complained to the queen of her hufband's 
neglect in refufing tojprofit by fo glorious an opportunity of encreafing his power, and 
extending his dominions. The ambitious princefs, whofe name was Luitgarde, entered 
into all their fchemes, and had fufficient influence over the mind of her hufband, to 
perfuade him to a violation of the late treaty. He had made every neceflary prepara- 
tion for a fecond invafion of France, when he was informed that a new enemy had 
appeared in Lorraine, and committed great devaluations. This was Hugh, the haplefs 
progeny of Lothaire and his beloved Valdrade. As he had reduced feveral towns, the 
xe-taking of which would neceflarily require much time, Lewis was prevented from 
entering Neuftria ; but ftill he fent Gauzelin and Conrad thither with a body of troops, 
and promifed to follow them as foon as poflible. 

The report of this fecond irruption, fpread a general alarm throughout the kingdom. 
The nobles, who had preferved their fidelity to the family of the deceafed monarch, 
faw no other remedy for the calamities which threatened them, than the fpeedy coro- 
nation of the young princes. The king, on his death-bed, had appointed his eldelt fon 
Lewis his fole fucceflor ; but the dread of difpleafing Bofon, by the exclufion of his 
fon-in-la\i» Carloman, induced them to adopt the refolution of placing them both on 
the throne, and of dividing the kingdom between them, according to the ancient 
cuftom of the realm. It was this divifion, fo difficult to make, that had urged them 
to delay their inauguration fo long ; and even now they were under the neceffity of 
deferring it to a future time. The princes, therefore, were fent to the abbey of Fer- 
rieres, where they were annointed and crowned by Anfegife, archbifhop of Sens. At 
this time they had attained their fifteenth or fixteenth year. The courts of their re- 
fpective dominions were not fixed till the following year. Aquitaine and Burgundy 
were allotted to Carloman ; and France and Neuftria to Lewis. An attempt was made 
by a few of the nobility to aflert the rights of Charles the Simple; but his mother Ade- 
laide ha4 not fufficient influence to fupport his claims. 

Such 
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Such was the ftate of affairs in France when Bofon, taking advantage of the minority 
of the young princes, at length revealed his perfidious defigns. Promifes, prefents, 
entreaties, and threats, were fo opportunely and fuccefsfully exerted, that — by the facred 
council of Mantc, in the dijlritl of Vienne, ajjemblcd in the name of our Lord, and by infpira- 
tion of his Divine Alajefly' 1 , he was elected and crowned king of Provence. This 
election was made and confirmed by the archbifhops of Vienne, Lyons, Tarentaife, 
Aix, Aries, and Befancon ; and by the bifhops of Valence, Grenoble, Vaifon, Die, 
Marienne, Gap, Toulon, Chalons-upon-Saone, Lauzanne, Agde, Macon, Viviers, 
Marfeilles, Orange, Avignon, Ufes, and Rheims . by which the extent of the new 
monarchy may be known : it is fometimes denominated in hiftory the kingdom of 
Aries, from the name of its capital; and at others the kingdom of Provence, as it was 
called when pclTefltd by one of the fons of the emperor Lothaire. Thus the fons of 
Lewis beheld themfelves with indignation defpoiled of the faireft part of their inheri- 
tance by the fword of a powerful neighbour, and the intrigues of a faithlefs kinfman. 

A. D. 880.] Their throne indeed was fhaken on every fide, and its very foundation 
might poffibly have been fubverted, had it not been fupported by the fidelity and abi- 
lities of Hugh the abbot. Lewis of Germany, urged on by his wife, prepared to 
fulfil his prornife to the abbot of Saint Denis, a»d the count of Paris ; but the malcontents 
were over-awed by the prudent difpofitions of Hugh ; the Germans in vain penetrated 
into the heart of France ; and the hopes of Lewis were chilled by the languid opera- 
tions of his partizans. He confented to an interview with his youthful rivals at 
Orbe, near the lake of Geneva; and a fubfequent congrefs at Gondreville on the 
Meufe, at which all the defcendants of Charlemagne were prefent, ratified the fuc- 
ceffion of Lewis and Carloman, and confirmed the poffeffion of Lorraine to the king of 
Germany. 

The royal brothers, delivered from the terror of foreign invafion, prepared to chaftife 
the infolence of domeftic rebellion; ftrengthened by their new alliances, they marched 
with a numerous army through Burgundy, and entered the revolted territories of their 
prefumptuous vaflal. The confederate forces, affifted by thofe of Charles, king of Italy, 
formed the fiege of Vienne, defended with mafculine valour by Hermengarde, the 
confort of Bofon. But the princes were foon compelled to feparate, and while the 
continuance of the fiege devolved on Carloman, Charles returned to Rome to receive 
the Imperial crown, and Lewis, with a confiderable detachment, directed his march 
againft the Normans. 

A. D. 881.] Thefe hardy adventurers, tlifdaining the feverity of winter, had, in 
the month of December, taken Ghent, where they eftablifhed their head quarters j fur- 
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prized the city of Tournay ; made themfelves matters of Courtray, which they fortified ; 
and ftormed Saint Omer, which they reduced to afhes. From thence they fpread their 
devaluations along the banks of the Scheld, and the Somme. Cambray, Saint Riquier, 
Saint Valery, Amiens, Corbie, and Arras were taken and pillaged, and molt of the in- 
habitants put to the fword. At Saucour, in Ponthieu, the rovers of the north were 
encountered by the maiden valour of Lewis ; after a defperate engagement victory de- 
clared for the French ; nine thoufand Normans, with their leader Guaramond, were 
left on the field ; the remainder repaired the Somme, and fought their fafety in flight. 
The victory of Saucour had difplayed the courage, and the death of Lewis of Germany 
proclaimed the moderation, of the youthful king of France : he rejected with firmnefs 
the crown proffered by the inhabitants of Lorraine ; and yielded to the fuperior pre- 
tentions of the emperor, Charles the Fat. 

A. D. 882.] But the promifing virtues of this youthful monarch were cut off by 
a premature death. As he was haftening to alfift the duke of Brittany, in the expul- 
fion of the Normans from the banks of the Loire, he was feized at Tours with a fatal 
difeafe, that compelled him to return to Neuftria. Being conveyed to Saint Denis in a 
litter, he there expired, in the twenty-fecond year of his age, and the third of his. 
reign. 

The lofs of this prince was deeply deplored by his fubjects, who admired his virtue, 
his valour, and moderation. 
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A. D. 882.] LEWIS the Third dying without children, no oppofition wSs made to 
the acceffion of Carloman. That prince was frill before Vienne, when a deputation 
from the nobles brought him the news of his brother's death, and affurances of their fide- 
lity. Leaving the blockade of Vienne to his principal officers, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Chierfi, where, after having fworn to obferve the capitulary of Charles the 
Bald, he was proclaimed king ofNeuftria. This ceremony was no fooner performed 
than he received intelligence of the reduction of Vienne, and the capture of Hermcn- 
garde and her daughters, who were conducted to Autun. He now prepared to execute 
the plan of his predeceffor for the expulfion of the Normans, but their leader, Halting, 
fuing for peace, his requeft was complied with, on condition that he and his followers 
fhould immediately quit the country. 

Another band, however, of thefe northern plunderers laid wafte the fertile plains of 
Germany, and returning to the banks of the Meufe, erected a fortified camp in the 
environs of Haflou. The emperor haftening his return from Italy, repaired to Worms, 
and having collected a numerous army, compofed of Germans, Bavarians, Lombards, 
Thuringians, Sixons, Frifians, and French, advanced to attack the Norman intrench- 
ments 1 . The attempts to diflodge them, though conducted with equal fpjrit and fkill, 
were vigoroufly repelled ; and after a long and bloody contefl, during which victory oc- 
cafionally fhifted from one fide to the other, both parties became eager for an accom- 
modation. Sigefroy, one of the Norman leaders, repaired to the emperor's camp, and 
after a negociation that lafted two days, a treaty was concluded that reflects infinite 
difgrace on the memory of Charles the Fat. That monarch agreed to cede to the- 
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Normans all the country of which they were then in pofleflion ; and to pay them 
without delay a fufficient fuin to defray the expenccs they had incurred, and the lofles 
they had fuflained during the war ; it was farther fettled, that Godfrey, the chief of 
the Normans, fhould, by his converfion to Chriftianity, obtain the hand of Gifele, the 
daughter of Lothaire and Valdrade ; and that in confideration of this marriage, all 
that part of Holland which Roric had pofleffed fhould be ceded to him by Charles - r 
and finally it was ftipulated, that prince Hugh, brother to Gifele, fhould enjoy the 
revenue ariling from the bilhoprick of Metz, on condition of his renouncing his pre- 
tenfions to the kingdom of Lorraine. 

By this ignominious peace, which nothing but a continued fucceffion of defeats 
could poffibly have juftified, a dangerous enemy was eftablifhed by Charles in the heart 
of his dominions. The churches were plundered in order to raife the ftipulated fum ;, 
Sigefroy was left in pofleflion of Haflou ; Godfrey, after having received baptifm r 
married Gifele, and conveyed his bride to his newly-acquired territory ; while the 
emperor retired to Coblentz, where he received an embaffy from the French monarch, 
who demanded the reftoration of that part of Lorraine which had formerly belonged ta 
Tiis predeceflbrs. This demand, which indignation had prompted, was received with 
contempt ; and Charles, in order to vex Carloman, releafed, at the pope's requeft, ths 
emprefs Ingelberga, mother-in-law to Bofon. The Normans, taking advantage of this 
mifunderftanding, advanced from the banks of theMeufe, fpread themfelves over Picardy, 
where they committed the moft dreadful devaluations, and marched towards Rheims, 
with the intention of making that city experience the fame fate with thofe they had 
already reduced. But their progrefs was impeded by the approach of Carloman, who^ 
having haftily collected a fmall army, attacked them, and forced them to retire in great 
diforder. They foon, however, returned with fuch an addition of force, as reduced the 
Tiarafled monarch to the degrading neceflity of refcuing his provinces from pillage, by 
the payment of twelve thoufand livres ; which, in thofe days, was an enormous fum. 

A. D. 884.] Carloman did not long furvive this difgrace: as he was enjoying the 
"amufement of -the chace, an erring javelin, aimed at the boar by one of his attendants, 
pierced his thigh, and in fix days brought him to the grave. The memory of this 
prince is endeared to us by the pious deceit which he praftifed on his death-bed ; endea- 
vouring to fcreen from the miftaken refentment of the public his unfortunate domefluc;, 
by imputing his wound to the rage of the animal he purfued, 
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CHARLES THE THIRD, 

SURNAMED THE FAT. 



A. D. 884.] HAD a proper relpeft been paid to the rules of fucceffion, Charles the 
Simple, the pofthumous fon of Lewis the Stammerer, by his Queen Adelaide, would, 
on the deceafe of his brother without children, have afcended the throne of France. 
But the kingdom being inceflantly expofed to the depredations of the Normans, it 
was deemed imprudent to fix the diadem on the brows of an infant, and the emperor 
therefore, Charles the Fat, whofe age was mature, and whofe power extenfive, was 
called upon to fucceed the generous Carloman. Prompt to obey the pleafing citation, 
he haftened to Gondreville 1 , where he received the homage of the nobles, together with 
their oaths of allegiance. The fon of Adelaide remained under the care of Hugh, the 
abbot; who was confirmed by the emperor in his government of that part of Neuftria 
which lies between the Seine and the Loire, and which was then called the duchy 1 
of France ; Paris being its capital. Charles, by this confiderable addition of territory, 
was now . become one of the moft powerful princes in the world; but his capa- 
city was greatly unequal to the extent of his empire ; and that good fortune which 
ought to have encreafed his authority only tended to expofe his weaknefs. 

A. D. 885, 886.] The fon of "Valdrade had not yet announced his pretenfions to the 
kingdom of Lorraine, and his brother-in-law Godfrey, Duke of Holland, only waited 
for a favourable pretext to break with the emperor. But Charles by a bafe and trea- 
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chcrous exertion of cruelty, contrived to rid himfelf of two formidable enemies, whofe 
machinations he dreaded. Godfrey was aflaflinated by Evrard, an emiflary of the em- 
peror's at Lifle de Betau ; and Hugh the Ballard, being arretted at Gondreville, a few 
days after the murder of his brother, his eyes were put out, and he was difmifled to the 
monaftery of Saint Gal ; he was afterwards removed to the abbey of Prum, in the* 
foreft of Ardennes, where he was compelled to aflumc the monaftic habit. 

To revenge the death of Godfrey, Sigefv^y entered the Seine, with a fleet of feven 
hundred fail, and fpread his devaluations as far as Paris; and after having taken and 
burned the town of Pontoife he laid fiege to that city. The capital of Neuftria was 
then but a fmall ifland, comprehending that part of the prefent metropolis which is dif- 
tinguilhed by the appellation of the city. It was approached by two wooden bridges, 
the prefent Pont au Change and the Petit Pont, each of which was defended by aftrong 
and lofty tower. The fiege was preffed by the barbarians with uncommon vigour ; by 
a Ikilful exertion of their battering machines a breach was made in the walls 2 ; but 
three furious attempts to enter it were rendered abortive, by the perfevering valour of 
the Parifians, who were headed by Eudes, count of Paris, fon of Robert the Strong, and 
bilhop Gollin, who not only animated the people^ by his exhortations, but roufed them 
by his example. This martial prelate was frequently feen on the breach with a hel- 
met on his head, a quiver at his back, and a battle-axe at his girdle, driving back the 
enemy from a crofs which he had planted on the ramparts. He was feconded by many 
a valiant knight, who fignalized their courage on this trying occafion ; but his nephew, 
the abbe Eble, diftinguilhed himfelf in a peculiar manner, and by the prodigies of valour 
he performed excited the aftonilhment of his friends, and fpread terror and diiinay 
through the enemy's ranks. Never was greater fury difplayed in attack, nor greater 
conftancy and firmnefs in defence, than at this memorable fiege, which lafted a year 
and a half, and during which the Parifians experienced all the horrors of peftilence and 
famine. 

The emperor, in the mean time, remained in the vicinity of Francfort, from whence 
he contented himfelf with fending fuch fupplics as the capital required. Twice was 
count Henry difpatched with provifion and troops for the relief of the garrifon; the firlt 
time he fucceeded, but in his fecond attempt he was furprized, and with his whole 
army cut in pieces. The news of his death at length determined the king to march in 
perfon ; and the hopes of the Parifians were revived by his appearance on the Mount 
of Mars, which is now called Mantmartre. Yet Sigefroy beheld the hoftile flandards 
with an undaunted countenance, and ftedfaitly maintained his ftation before the gates 
•f the city. The emperor, awed by the firmnefs of an enemy whom he might have 

1 Abbo Monach. de Bellis Paris. Urbit. Carmen. 
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overwhelmed, bafely confented to purchafe a peace which he might have commanded. 
On condition of receiving feven thoufand pounds weight of filver, the Normans gladly 
confented to raife the fiege ; and as the money cculd not be immediately paid, Charles 
allowed them to pafs the winter in Burgundy, where they committed the moft dread- 
ful devaluations. After the conclufion of this fhameful treaty, the emperor returned 
to Germany, loaded witli the contempt and hatred of the French. His German fubjects 
were foon imprefled with fimilar fentiments; and they began to look on him as a man 
wholly unfit for the flation he enjoyed. A timid difpofition and an ill ftate of health 
confined him constantly to his palace; inceffantly tormented with the fear of the devil, 
whom he fancied he had feen in his youth 3 , and confeious of his own inability to fup- 
port the burden of a vaft empire, he gave up the reins of government to Ludard, Bilhop 
ofVerceil. That minifter exerted a defpotic fway in the emperor's name, and thofe 
who were anxious to dethrone the prince began by attacking his favourite. The^ 
bilhop was accordingly accufed of holding a criminal intercourfe with the emprefs 
[A. D. 887.] ; and as Charles was particularly delicate in that point, he was eafily in- 
duced to believe what he dreaded, and, indeed, what he deferved. The prelate was ba- 
nilhed from court, and the princefs repudiated, at a general aflembly, at which the em- 
peror fwore he had never touched her, although they had lived together more than ten 
years. In vain did Richarda offer to prove, either by fingle combat or by any ether 
mode of proof then in ufe, not only her innocence, but her virginity ; her offers were 
rejected by her prejudiced hufband, and fire was difmifTed to the abbey of Andlaw, in 
Alface, which fhe had richly endowed, and where lire died, highly refpected for her 
prudence and virtue. 

A. D. 887.] Now that Charles was deprived of the advice and affiftance of his mi- 
nifter, the native imbecility of his mind became vifible to every cue. He even becama 
confeious of it himfelf, and this idea infpired him with the moft melancholy reflections. 
Having convoked a parliament at Tribur, between Mayence and Oppenheim, the nobles 
and prelates who were prefent remarked the uneafinefs that appeared in his counte- 
nance, and the defect in his underftanding 4 , and pronouncing him unfit for royalty, 
began to deliberate without delay on the choice of a fucceflbr to the throne. Charles 
the Simple was indifputably the lawful heir, but his youth being ftill regarded as a bar 
to his fuccefhon, all the efforts of his friends proved inadequate to procure him the 
crown of France. The fole defcendant (in a direct line) from Charlemagne was thus 

3 The bilhops, in order to infpire him with a greater degree of horror at the crime he had committed, in re- 
volting againft his father, had given him to underftand that he was poireffed by the devil. This idea made 
fo ftrong an imprefTion on him, that he begged to be publicly exorcifed, in the prefence of the prelatts and 
nobles of the realm ; his recnieft was complied with, and the recollection of this formidable ceremony v/M 
never wholly effaced from his imagination ; but had a vifible effect on his mind during the remainder of 
|iis life. Ann. Bertin. ad. Ann. 87 3. 
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excluded from the dominions of his anceftors, which were now offered to the baftarct 
fon of Carloman, in direct violation of the rules eftabliShed under the fecond race of 
kings, which deprived natural children of all rank in Society, and confequently placed 
an effectual impediment in their way to the throne. Arnoul accepted with joy that 
fceptre which he was actually preparing to wreft from its lawful poffeffor ; and the- 
revolt was fo general that, in lefs than three days, his authority was acknowledged 
through the whole extent of Germany. 

Charles in the mean time was reduced to the molt dreadful Situation ; driven frorra 
his palace without a fervant to attend him in his illnefs 5 , he was deprived of the mere 
neceffaries of life, and yet was afraid to alls, for afliftance ; nor did any one dare to af- 
ford him relief, through fear of incurring fufpicions of disaffection ro the ufurper. 
Lutbert, bifhop of Mayence, was the only perfon in the kingdom endowed with Sufficient 
humanity to receive the haplefs prince, and confole him in the midSt of his misfor- 
tunes 6 . An application to Arnoul at length procured him the affignment of a few petty 
fiefs in Germany, whofe revenues Scarcely afforded him a miferable fubfiftence. This 
- ftate of wretchednefs, however, was but of lhort duration — grief, or (as fome writers 
haveafferted) poifon brought him to the grave [A. D. 888.] in three months from the 
time of his depofal. He was interred in the monaftery of Richenoue, fituated in an.: 
iiland on the lake of Conftance. 

Charles is reprefented oy historians, as a juft and pious prince, whofe fole defect was 
weaknefs of mind — but his treacherous cruelty to Godfrey and Hugh, inconteftibly prove 
that he was not exempt from vices, that are incompatible with juftice and piety. 
In the other events of his life and reign, we muft indeed confefs that he was rather an. 
object of pity than of indignation ; but indiscriminate praife is Seldom warranted, 
and the pen of the historian Should never be diSgraced by conSerring it, where cen- 
fure is due. 

On the death oS this prince the kingdom became a prey to the ambitious machina- 
tions oS contending nobles. Though the Sovereign authority had been almoSt unani- 
moufly voted to Arnoul, yet numerous rivals now Aarted up to diSpute his power, 
and lay claim to the vacant throne. This conSuSion was the effect of that property 
which the weaknefs of the French kings had fuffered their aSpiring nobles gradually to 
acquire, in fiefs, which at firft were granted but for life, or during pleafure. TheSe 
had been imprudently allowed to paSs from father to Son — the poffeffors inSenfibly ac- 
euftomed themSelves to regard as their own, what in fact belonged to their Sovereign, 
and at length attempted to erect each petty government into an independant monarchy. 
The moil plaufive and powerSul pretenders to the vacant throne were Berenger, Duke, 

5 Ann. Mctens. * Regino. Sigebert. Otto Frifing. 1. vi c. 7. 
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of Friour, grandfon, by his mother, to Lewis the Gentle; Guy, duke of Spoleto^ great- 
grandfon to Charlemagne, by a daughter of Pepin, king of Italy r Lewis, the fort of 
Bofon, grandfon, by his mother Hermengarde, to the emperor Lewis the Second ; Ro- 
dolph, fon of Conrad, count of Paris, nephew to the emprefs, Judith, wife to Charles 
the Bald; and Eudes, fon of Robert, count of Anjou, and defcended, according to fome 
genealogifts, from Childebrand, brother to Charles-Mattel, and' uncle to Charle- 
magne. 

The duke of Frioul was the firft to aflert his pretenfions, and to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of his fovereignty by a confiderable part of Italy. Guy, duke of Spoleto, 
next entered the lifts, and marching to Rome, was there inverted with the Imperial 
dignity, and proclaimed king of France. He then haftened to Metz, and from thence 
to Langres, where the bifhop, whofe name was Geilon, performed the ceremony of 
confecration, and declared him king of all Neuftria. But finding the people indifpofed 
to receive him, he quickly repaffed the Alps, defeated Berenger in two bloody battles, 
tore the diadem from his brows, and compelled him to take refuge in Germany. Ro- 
dolph, in the mean time, attentive to the motions of his formidable rival, had taken 
pofleflion of the whole country between Mount Jura and the Pennine Alps 7 , and was 
actually proclaimed king by the inhabitants. But Eudes, who enjoyed the efteem and 
afFe&ion of the people, bore away the palm from his numerous competitors;. 

7 Hift. Aquit. frag. v. Duchefne, torn. ii. p. tiz. 
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A. D. 888.] IT was in a parliament, affembled at Compiegne, that the nobles and 
prelates of the realm proceeded to the election of a new monarch ; and Eudes, count of 
Paris and Orleans, and duke of Burgundy, was declared to be the object of their choice. 
To the remembrance of his father, Robert the Strong, who had died in defending the 
flare from the depredations of the Normans, and to the glorious feats which he himfelf 
had atchieved, in the defence of the capital, was this nobleman indebted for the crown. 
The ceremony of his confecration was performed at Sens, by Vautier, archbifhop of 
that diocefe. The prudent precautions adopted by Eudes, on his acceflion to the throne, 
were well calculated to fecure the pofleflion of it. He* publicly protefted that having 
been appointed guardian to young Charles by Lewis the Stammerer, he only accepted 
the diadem with the view of reftoring it to the lawful heir, fo foon as he fhould be 
fumciently old to govern the kingdom. Threatened with a deftrucYive war by the 
Germans, he fent to Arnoul, and affured him that if his nomination to the throne was 
likely to difturb the tranquillity of France, he was ready to refign the fceptre. He 
even went^o Worms, where he had an interview with Arnoul, into whofe hands he 
furrendered the crown, folemnly fwcaring that he would never wear it but with his 
free confent. The king of Germany, flattered by this mark of deference and conde- 
fcenfion, reftored the diadem, and promifed to forbear from all kind of oppolition to 
the government of Eudes. 

A. D. 888, 889, 890, 891.] This prince began his reign by an earneft endeavour 
to reprefs the infplence of the nobility, and to humble the foreign and domeftic enemies 
of the ftate. At the head of one thoufand horfe he defeated an army of twenty thou- 
fand Normans, in the foreft of Mont-faucon 1 ; and this glorious victory might have 
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been attended with extenfive advantages, had not Eudcs been haftily recalled from the 
purfuit by a revolt in Aquitaine. His prefence reftored the allegiance of that province; 
but the Normans had taken advantage of his abfence, and erected their victorious ban- 
ners on the walls of Meaux, Toul, and Verdun ; even Paris itfelf was again infulted by 
the licentious arms of thefe northern adventurers. Their deftrudtive incurfions into 
Lorrainewere fuccefsfully repelkd by the king of Germany ; but in France a fcene of 
anarchy and difcord prefented itfelf on every fide ; the nobles of each province dif- 
obeyed their fovereign, opprefled their vaffals, and exerciled perpetual hoftilities againft 
their equals and neighbours. 

The princefs Hermengaide, in the mean time, having fecured the votes of Arnoul 
and the pope, that is, of two perfons who had not the fmalleft right to difpofe of the 
throne, endeavoured to procure the coronation of her fon Lewis ; and this ftrange at- 
tempt was at length crowned with fuccefs. In a council of prelates and nobles, af- 
fembled at Valence, that prince was unanimoufly proclaimed king. " We have ex- 
«' amined," faid the members', " whether we could, in prudence and juftice, elect 
" Lewis, the fon of Bofon ; and we have unanimoully agreed that the fceptre could not 
" pafs into better hands 2 ." Such were the attempts — and fuch the pretenfions of an 
ambitious and ignorant clergy — pretenfions, founded on a dangerous afTumption of 
power, which they infidioufly extended from fpiritual to temporal matters; pretenfions 
authorized by the affembly of Compiegne, and long regarded as juft and proper ; though 
at length they are univcrfally acknowledged to be errors, exploded by the divine Author 
of our religion, who declared in exprefs terms, that his kingdom was not of this world. 

A. D. 892.] The infurredtion in Provence was followed by violent commotions, 
excited by the nobles of Neuftria. Count Walgaire, though related to Eudes, was 
the firft to take up arms in favour of the infant Charles; but having feized the im- 
portant city of Laon, it was befieged by Eudes, who fpeedily compelled the garrifon to- 
furrender, and fentenced Walgaire to lofe his head. Aquitaine once more erected the 
ftandard of revolt ; thither the monarch repaired at the head of his victorious army, 
and had reduced all the rebels to fly before him, and take fhelter in afmgletown, when 
he was fummoned back to Neuftria, where the malcontents, more irritated than ter- 
rified at the fate of Walgaire, had openly efpoufed the caufe of Adelaide and her youth- 
ful fon. The chiefs of this party were the queen-mother, Foulques, archbilhop of 
Rheims, Herbert, count of Vermandois, and Pepin, count of Senlis. Charles, though, 
only thirteen, was conducted to Rheims, and crowned by the archbifhop, who pub- 
lifhed a long apology for his conduct, and exhorted all the fovereigns of the earth to 
undertake the defence of his pupil againft the ufurper. 
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A. D. 893.] THE king of Germany was highly difpleafed with the remonftrance 
of Foulques, and he accordingly wrote to that prelate, threatening to make him feel the 
effects of his refentment. The archbifhop replied — that feeing the kingdom expofed to 
the depredations of the Normans, he had thought it is duty to confent to the corona- 
tion of Eudes, who was alone capable of defending the ftate ; but that the fon of Lewi& 
the Stammerer having now attained an age at which, with the affiftance of his minifters, 
he might fafely be entrufted with the reins of government, he could not refufe to 
comply with the unanimous requefl.of the nobles who called him to the throne of his 
anceftors ; and that, at a time when fo many fubjects afpired to the crown, he deemed 
it dangerous and improper for him to fet an example of infidelity to the lawful heir. 
Thefe* arguments, however, were inefficient to convince the ambitious monarchy 
but the commotions in Italy, and the revolt of fome tributary ftates, induced him to 
diffemble. He law the army of Eudes on the point of attacking the royalrfls, and he 
refolved to wait the event of the action before he declared himfelf. Victory decided in 
favour of Eudes, and the youthful king was compelled to take refuge at the court of 
Germany. 

A. D. 894, 895, 896, 897, 898'.] Charles, after remaining fome time in exile, re- 
turned to France, and took poffeffion of the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy ; 
and Eudes himfelf, through the pcrfuafions of the archbifhop of Rheims, foon after 
extinguifhed the torch of dlfcord by acknowledging the fovereignty of that prince, and 
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only retarding, under an oath of homage and fidelity, the country from the- Seine- 
to the Pyrenees. Eudes furvived to enjoy but a fhort time the tranquillity eftablifhed 1 
by his own. moderation ; in the month of January, fubfequent to his abdication, he 
expired at La Fere, in Picardy, in the fortieth year of his age;, efteemed by the Normans- 
whom he had vanquiflied, beloved by the people whom he had protected, and hated, yet 
dreaded, by the nobility, whofe oppreflions he had firmly oppofed. His infant fon* 
Arnold, fucceeded to his principality, with the title of King; but his death, in a few 
days after, united France under the fole authority of Charles the Simple. 

c It i * 

A. D. 899 to 912.] This re-union of the kingdom might have been productive 
of the greateft advantages, had the power of the monarch been fufficient to reftrain the 
daring attempts of his ambitious nobles ; but the weaknefs of the government tended to 
encreafe their arrogance, and their audacity was carried to fuch aheighth, that in a fhort 
time the kingdom was divided into a number of petty fovereignties, each of which af- 
ferted its independence on the crown. Hence all was anarchy and confufion, the au- 
thority of the king was reduced to a fhadow, and the ftrength of the nation nearly an- 
nihilated. Such was the itate of France, when attacked by an enemy, who to the molt 
intrepid courage united the moll extenfive views- 

Rollo was a powerful chieftain, who had been originally pofTefled of an independant 
principality in Denmark, of which the cruelty and perfidy of the reigning monarch 
had unjuftly deprived him. Compelled to take refuge in a remote corner of Scan- 
dinavia, he refolved to repair the lofs he had fuftained by following the example of 
his countrymen in committing depredations on the more fouthern coafts of Europe. 
For this purpofe he collected a formidable band of adventurers, compofed of Norwegi- 
ans, Swedes, Frifians, and Danes, who, allured by the profpect of plunder, flocked 
to him from all quarters ; and having equipped a numerous fleet, he bade adieu to 
his native country. 

His firft attempt was made on England, in the latter end of the reign of Alfred ; but 
finding the ifland in a proper pofture of defence, and governed by a wife and courageous 
prince, he prudently defifted from his enterprize, and repaired to France, where. he was 
fuffered to fpread his deftructive ravages over the greateft part of the kingdom with im- 
punity. He continued his devaftations for fome years with uninterrupted fuccefs, 
which fo harrafled the French, that they at length compelled their fovereign, in the 
year 912, to fue for peace. 

As Rollo was victorious he impofed fuch terms on Charles as belt fuited his con- 
venience. A ceflion of territory was an object he infilled on ; and the king was re- 
duced to purchafe a peace by the facrifice of one of his moft fertile provinces. A 
Vol. I. H h great 
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great part oCthe extenfive country of Neuftria was yielded to the Dane, which was 
thenceforward denominated Normandy, from its new inhabitants, and confifred of all 
the province which now bears that name, excepting the fmall diftrict of Bayeux, 
which did not fall under the dominion of the Norman dukes till many years after* 
For this he was required to do homage to the crown ; and he repaired to Clair upon 
Epte (where this difgraceful treaty was figned) for that purpofe, but he obftinately re- 
fufed to comply with the ceremony of kneeling to the king — a mark of fubjection im- 
pofed on vafTals by the rites of the feudal law, and which appeared to him an indignity 
that his fierce fpirit could not brook ; and it was with fome difficulty that he could be 
perfuaded even to put his hand within the king's while he took the oath of fidelity. 
Befides Neuftria, Charles likewife gave him the turbulent province of Brittany, to hold 
as a fief of the crown : but the Britons, not lefs fierce and untractable than the 
Danes themfelves, refufed to pay homage to Rollo, which occafioned frequent wars be- 
tween the two provinces. 

In order to attach Rollo more firmly to his intereft, Charles gave him his daugh- 
ter Gifele in marriage ; but required his conversion to Chriftianity, as a previous 
condition. This was cheerfully complied with by the Norman, who accordingly re- 
ceived baptifm from the hands of Francis, archbifhop of Rouen, and was named Robert, 
from Robert count of Paris, who anfwered for him at the baptifmal font. " The 
" grace of this holy facrament," fays Mezeray, "operated fo powerful a regeneration in 
•' Rollo, that he became one of the beft princes of the age." Certain it is that he go- 
verned his new acquired territories with great equity and moderation. He treated the 
French who fubmitted to his fway with juftice and lenity ; and reclaiming his follow- 
ers from thofe inveterate habits of plunder to which they had been accuftomed from 
their cradle, effected the eltablifhment of good order and falutary laws throughout his 
dominions. The only flaw in the character of Rollo, was his barbarity to his wife, 
who died of a broken heart in confequence of his ill treatment ; and when Charles fent 
two of his officers to remonftrate with him on the impropriety of his conduct, he had 
them both put to death. 

Charles, in the fame year, received fome compenfation for the dominions he had di- 
verted himfelf of, by the death of Lewis, king of Germany. With that prince expired 
the male line of Charlemagne in Germany ; and the vacant throne was, by the free 
voice of the nobility, filled with Conrad, duke of Franconia ; but Lorraine refufed to ac- 
quiefce in the injurious election, and in Charles fought the protection, and acknow- 
ledged the authority, of the laft prince of the Carlovingian race. 

From 912 to 921.] The fubjedts of the French monarch foon difcovered, that 
the weaknefs of Charles, under the name of a favourite, required a mafter; and the ob- 
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fequious arts of Haganan, a private gentleman, without birth, and without fortune, 
gained the confidence of the king. The cares of empire were devolved on, and the hours 
of the prince were devoted to, this new minion of fortune ; and it was obferved by- 
Henry duke of Saxony, one of the ableft princes of the age, and whofe requeft of an au- 
dience had been continually evaded by the anfwer that the king was engaged with Ha- 
ganon, "Either Haganon will feat himfelf on the fame throne with Charles, or Charles. 
" will become a private gentleman like Haganon." Yet the favourite, however un- 
popular, cannot be denied the praife of wifdom, penetration, vigour and fidelity ; but 
the times were adverfe to the adminiftration he had aflumed ; and the two Roberts dukes; 
of Normandy and France, overlhadowed with united influence the power of the crown. 
Their formidable confederacy at length compelled the king to difmifs his minifter ; and 
their ambition, nourilhed by fuccefs, foon revealed the pretenfions of Robert to a throne, 
which had been occupied by his brother Eudes. The recall of Haganon was the fignal 
of war ; Robert was folemnly crowned at Rheims, and with the forces of the confpi- 
rators encamped under the walls of Soiflons. While in oftentatious fecurity he enjoyed 
the pleafures of the table, he was furprized by the appearance of Charles at the head of a 
few faithful followers ; with undaunted courage he mounted his horfe, and endeavoured 
to reftore order to his troops ; but in the tumult of the confli£t, he received a mortal 
wound from the fpear of his rival, and was difpatched by his furrounding enemies. 
Yet his fon Hugh, and Herbert, count of Vermandois maintained the battle with 
more fuccefsful valour; and Charles, after having enjoyed the triumph of revenge, was 
in his turn compelled to retreat before fuperior numbers, with the lofs of his baggage, 
and the braveft of his companions. 

After this victory, Hugh could have found no difficulty in placing the crown 
upon his own head ; nor can his forbearance to do fo be eafily accounted for. Art 
author, who wrote foon after the prefent period, obferves, that he fent to his fifter 
Emma, who was married to Rodolph, duke of Burgundy, to alk her whether fhe 
would rather fee himfelf or Rodolph on the throne; and that fhe replied, fhe 
would rather kifs the knees of her hufband, than of her brother 2 . On the receipr 
of this anfwer, Rodolph was proclaimed king of France, and the ceremony of his 
coronation was performed in the church of Saint Medard, at Soiflons, by Gautier, 
archbifhop of Sens. 0 

Charles might ftill have maintained a fuccefsful flruggle with his enemies, but 
for the treachery of Herbert count of Vermandois. This nobleman being refolved to 
feize the perfon of his fovereign, fent the count of Senlis to aflure him of his loyalty, 

1 Chron. Magdeburg.— Chron. S. Medardi. 2 Gh.ber, 1. i. c. 2, 
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and of his readinefs to declare in his favour, together with his numerous vaffals. 
Surprized at the news, the fugitive prince at firft hefitated 3 ; but as the count was 
his relation, being defcended like himfelf in a right line from Charlemagne, he was at 
length prevailed on to difmifs his fears, and to give him the meeting at Saint Queritin. 
There the reception he experienced from the perfidious Herbert tended to confirm his 
hopes, and diminilh his fcruples. But he had no fooner difmiffed his followers, than, 
his perfon was feized, during the night, and fecretly conveyed to Chateau Thierri. 
Herbert, after this acl; of bafenefs, repaired to the court of Burgundy, to congratulatfe 
the new monarch on the capture of his rival. 
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A. I>. 924. J RODOLPH was continually employed either in the reprefflon of 
domeftic feuds, or the repulfion of foreign invafions. Having repelled an attempt of 
the Normans to extend their domains, he repaired to Lorraine, whither he was invited 
by the nobles ; and having reduced a great part of that kingdom, he compelled the king 
of Germany to demand a ceflation of hoftilities. He next turned his arms agalnft Wil- 
liam duke of Aquitaine, who, unable to oppofe his fuperior ftrength, averted! hisrefent- 
ment by a feigned fubmiflion, and extorted homage. 

A. D. 925.] He had no fooner returned from his expedition to Aquitaine, than his 
attention was called to the rovers of the north, who had renewed their depredations, 
and were laying wafte the fertile plains of Burgundy. The Normans of Rouen too 
broke forth into open hoftilities, and having fpread themfelves over Picardy and Artois, 
attacked Noyon, from whence they were repulfed with lofs. Hugh, duke of France, 
whofe authority extended from the Loire to the Seine, aflembled the militia of Paris, 
and entering Normandy, deftroyed' the whole country with fire and fword. He was 
foon joined by the king, who detached, from his camp in the Beauvaifis, the count of 
Vermandois with a part of his army to form the fiege of Eu, which was taken 
by aflault, and all the male inhabitants maflacred, without mercy or diftin£tion. 
Herbert, as a reward for his courage and conduct, obtained the archbifhoprick of 
Rheims for his fon, an infant of five years 1 ; this was the firft inftance of the appoint- 
ment of a child to the poflemon of ecclefiaftical dignities ; it eftablifhed a dangerous 
precedent, and gave rife to numerous abufes. 

A. D. 926.] Thefe advantages were counterbalanced by the lofs of Lorraine, which 
fubmitted to the king of Germany 1 . Aquitaine alfo revolted; Champagne was 
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threatened with an incurfion of the Hungarians ; and the whole empire appeared in a 
Hate of convulfion, a prey to the fury of its enemies, and the feuds of its citizens. It 
was at this period a crude and indigefted government, where force, alone, was acknow- 
ledged as law ; an heterogeneous mixture of monarchy and oligarchy, where every- 
one proportioned the extent of his power to his ability in acquiring it. Such is the 
frequent confequence of ufurpation, and of a deviation from eftablifhed rules, and law- 
ful authority. The moll formidable of thefe turbulent vaffals was the treacherous count 
of Vermandois. 

A. D. 927.] Hubert, whofe ambition was equal to his perfidy, claimed as the reward 
of his fervices, the county 3 of Laon, recently become vacant by the death of Rot- 
gaire. But he received a refufal from the king, who bellowed it on the fon of the late 
count. Herbert, enraged at the failure of his application, refolved on revenge; and he 
engaged Henry, king of Germany ; Hugh, duke of France, who had lately married 
Ethelinda, the daughter of Edward, king of England, and the filler of Charles's con- 
fort ; and William, duke of Normandy, to enter into his views. They all fwore to 
affift him, to the utmoft of their power, in refloring the throne to its lawful poflefTor; 
and the pope threatened with excommunication whoever fhould dare to oppofe the 
relloration of Charles. That prince was accordingly releafed from confinement, and 
conducted to Saint Qnentin, where he was received by the fame people who had re- 
joiced at his depofal with every demonflration of joy. From thence he repaired to> 
Eu, where he received homage from the duke of Normandy. 

A. D. 928, 929.] Rodolph, in order to avert the impending fiorm, at length offered 
the city of Laon to Herbert ; and that perjured traitor, having thus acquired what had 
alone induced him to take up arms, accepted his propofal. The unfortunate Charles 
was again facrificcd to the ambition of his nobles, and confined at Peronne, where he 
died foon after, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. By his; 
firft wife, whofe name is unknown, he had Gifele, who married Rollo, the firft duke of 
Normandy. By Frederunc, his fecond wife, he had no child ; and by Egiva, filler to 
Athelftan, king of England, he had Lewis cC Outre-Mcr. This monarch was buried at 
the abbey of Saint Fourcy. 

A. D. 930 to 936.] The few remaining years of the reign of Rodolph were parted 
in reftraining the incurfions of the Normans, and in quelling the turbulent fpirit of the 
nobles. The friendlhip of Herbert, count of Vermandois, and Hugh, duke of France, 
was foon converted into implacable hatred, and war was declared between them. But 
the former, after being flripped of moft of his poffeffions, at length confented to a trUce, 

3 Jy county is here meant a certain diftrict, giving to its poffefibr the title of Count. 
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that was followed by a peace. This was the laft remarkable event that occurred 
during the life of Rodolph, who died at Auxerre, in 936. 

The death of this prince was followed by an interregnum of near fix months. Such 
was the fituation of affairs, at this period, that no attention was paid to the eftablifhed 
rules of fucceffion. Hugh the Black, brother to Rodolph, who had died without 
children, afpired to the crown ; and his pretentions were favoured by the Burgundians. 
But he had a powerful rival in the perfoa of Hugh, duke of France, whofe dignity of 
birtlx, and fplendor of talents, rendered him a formidable competitor. But the nobles, 
however, were refolved to exclude from the throne any claimant who poffefled fufficient 
vigour and merit to enfure obedience. Hugh, therefore, was rejected. The conjuncture 
was favourable to the lawful heir, Prince Lewis, fon of Charles the Simple, who had 
been taken to England by his mother, in order to fecurehim from the rage of faction. 
It was from his refidence in England that he acquired the appellation of Outre-Ader, 
Beyond the Sea, or Stranger. Hugh, unable to obtain the regal dignity himfelf, was glad 
to fee it conferred on a prince whom he hoped to keep in a Hate of dependence. With 
this view he recalled Lewis from England, and meeting him at Boulogne, paid him 
homage as a vaffal, and took the oath of fidelity to the youthful monarch. 
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A. D. 936.] LEWIS was but fixteen when called to the throne of his anceftors - r 
and he had been abfent from his native country thirteen years. The example of Hugh 
was followed by a great number of nobles and prelates, who attended the king to Laon, 
where he was crowned by Artaud, archbifhop of Rheims. To difcharge his obligations 
to the duke of France, and to fecure the fidelity of that powerful nobleman, he ap- 
pointed him minifter, and committed to his hands the reins of government. The duke 
of Burgundy had prefumed on an infant reign to difturb the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, and to feize the city of Langres: the infult was refented by Hugh, who, at the 
head of a powerful army, penetrated into Burgundy, and compelled the brother of^ 
Rodolph to purchafe an ignominious peace, by the ceflion of great part of that fertile 
duchy. But Lewis foon became tired with remaining under the tuition of this anY- 
bitious fubjec~t, who wifhed to keep hiin conftantly at Paris, where he was fole mailer. 
The young king had privately fecured the duke of Normandy, and the counts of Flan- 
ders, Vennandois, and Poitiers, who, jealous of the minifter's power, cheerfully united, 
in order to releafe him from the ftate of captivity in which he was holden. He ac- 
cordingly withdrew to Laon, where he was met by his mother Egiva. The duke, more 
aftonilhed than alarmed at this circumftance, only fought to encreafe his power by the 
influence of fear. He found the means of gaining over the inconftant and perfidious. 
Herbert, who had fufficient influence to make the Normans forfake the intereft of the 
king. They were alfo joined by Gilbert, duke of Lorraine ; and Otho, king of Ger- 
many, promifed to protedt them. 
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A. D. 937, 938.] As foon as the feafon would permit, the confederated princes 
began their inarch towards thofe parts where the king's authority was moil acknow- 
ledged. Lewis advanced to meet them, not with a powerful army, but with a band of 
brfhops, whofe fpiritual weapons were exerted with greater fuccefs than the temporal 
fwords and pikes of the troops. Thefe formidable prelates fent to inform the duke of 
Normandy and the count of Vermandois, that they excommunicated them both — the 
firft, for having burned fome towns in Flanders; and the laft, for unjuftly retaining 
certain poffeffions belonging to the abbey of Saint Remi, at Rheims. This extraordinary 
interference of the ecclehaftical power, and the efFe£t it produced, are ftrongly cha- 
rafteriftic of the fpirit of the times. The rebels, alarmed at their threats, remained in 
fufpenfe. The laws of honour, ever facred ; the obligation of an oath, the firmeft bond 
of fociety ; the love of juftice; a regard for their duty — all thefe potent confiderations 
had proved inefficient to dater them from taking up arms againft their fovereign — 
while the fear of excommunication, the motives for which were probably unjuft, 
checked in a moment the uplifted arm of rebellion. Prince Hugh, for that was the 
title he affumed % obferving the indecifion of his aflociates, propofed an accommodation; 
and a truce was accordingly agreed on. 

A. D. 939-] Lewis employed this interval of tranquillity in fecuring the kingdom 
of Lorraine, whofe inhabitants invited hiin to reign over them. While he advanced 
to Verdun, an Englifli fleet appeared on the coaft of Flanders, in order to protect thofe 
maritime towns of Lorraine which had declared for the king. The firft offenfive and 
defenfive treaty between France and England 1 was concluded during this reign ; till 
when but little intercourfe, except fuch as was merely commercial, had fubfifted be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Having made himfelf mailer of the greater part of Alface, 
Lewis compelled feveral counts, who ftill remained faithful to the king of Germany, 
to retire bejond the Rhine ; but receiving intelligence that the bifhop of Laon was 
about to furrender that important city to Herbert, he haftened thither, and expelled the 
feditious prelate. The tide of fuccefs then turned; the dukes of Lorraine and FraV- 
conia, to whofe care he had entrufted his new conqueft, fufFered themfelves to be taken 
by furprize; the laft was killed by the enemy, and the firft was drowned in paffing the 
Rhine, while his widow had taken refuge in the ftrong fortiefs of Chievremont, in the 
county of Liege ; whither Lewis repaired with a body of troops, and in order to fecure 
her intereft in Lorraine, married her in a few days after the death of her hufband 3 : 
but the appearance of Otho fpeedily reduced all the towns which had declared againft 
him to return to their obedience. 

A. D. 940.] The only effect of this war, in which Lewis had fignalized his cou- 
rage and activity, was to make him a new enemy in the perfon of Otho, who now 

1 DudOj L2. 2 Luitprand, 1. iy. c. 14. 5 Vifchind Hift. Saxon. L ii. 
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renewed his ancient engagements with Hugh. That nobleman, in concert with the 
count of Vermandois, made incurfions upon the territories of the archbilhop of 
Rheims, to whom the king accorded, by way of recompence for the damage he fuftained, 
the right of coining money. But the prelate did not long enjoy this privilege ; for his 
epifcopal city was prefently attacked, and after a fiege of fix days reduced 4 . His troops 
were better in appearance than in reality ; and the prelate himfelf, being taken from a 
cloifler to head a principality, was but little fkilled in theart of defending towns. It is 
here necelTary to remark, that the bifhops, in imitation of the nobles, had alTumed the 
government of their epifcopal cities and diocefes. Hence the titles of prince, duke, or 
count, which many of them ftill enjoy. Hence, too, that bloody and obftinate war, 
(which lafted eighteen years) undertaken and fupported by the count of Vermandois, 
in order to maintain his fon Hugh in the polTeffion of a fee, fince become the firft duchy 
in the kingdom; a war during which the two rivals were alternately confirmed or de- 
pofed, according to the intereft and caprice of the court of Rome, and of the eccle- 
fiaftical councils. Artaud, however, ftrengthened hy the king's intereft, the ancient 
canons, and a majority of the councils, at length prevailed ; though he was obliged to 
give up the government of the diocefe, and to content himfelf with the abbies of 
Avenay and Saint Bafle, which were affigned him for his fupport. 

A. D. 941-] From Rheims the rebels marched' to Laon, which by the vigour of its 
defence gave the king time to advance to its relief. On his appearance the factious 
leaders retired, and conducting Otho to the palace of Attigny, declared him, by an in^ 
ftance of treachery hitherto unexampled fovereign of France K Though fome of the 
French monarchs had before been depofed, yet a prince of the blood had always been 
appointed to fill the vacant throne, to which no ftranger had ever been called. Lewis, 
in this calamitous fituation, fhewed himfelf worthy of the crown he wore. By re- 
treats, attacks, and negotiations, fagacioufly planned, and opportunely enforced, heat 
length fucceeded in his attempts to detach Otho from the factious league. But ftill 
fortune difplayed her ufual inconftancy 6 : his troops were defeated near Laon, and he 
himfelf was fo clofely prefled by the enemy, that it was with difficulty he effected his 
efcape. . This victory was followed by a general defection of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept the inhabitants of Aquitaine, who alone preferved their fidelity. At laft, through 
the pope's mediation, peace was concluded. Otho, though proclaimed king by the 
rebels, had the generofity to declare againft them : Hugh and Herbert, forfaken by this 
powerful ally, returned to their duty, and lhewcd fubmiftion to that authority which 
they were unable any longer to conteft. 

A. D. 943-] William, duke of Normandy, furnamed Long-Sword, had greatly 
contributed to the reftoration of tranquillity ; but that wife prince did not live long 

* Hift. Remans. 5 FIbdoard. Chron. * DuJo. h iii. 
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to enjoy the falutary effects of his interference, being affaffinated at an interview with 
Arnoul, Count of Flanders, on the river Somme. He left an infant Ion, named Rich- 
ard, whom Lewis took under his protection, and -conducted to Laon, where he kept 
him in clofe confinement. According to fome authors, he intended to hamjlring the 
young prince, in order that, being maimed and lame, he might be deemed incapable of 
being placed on the throne, and at the head of armies. But two hiftorians 7 , who wrote 
at a period nearer to the prefent, affirm, that he only threatened the prince with that 
punifhment, in cafe he fhould leave the city without his permiilion. Richard, how- 
ever, was preferved from the danger, by the vigilance of his governor, Ofman, who, in 
the difguife of a groom, efcaped with his pupil, concealed in a trufs of hay, and 
mounting him on a fleet horfe, conveyed him in fafety to the friendly caftle of Bernard, 
Count of Senlis. Prince Hugh promifed this nobleman to afford him effectual pro- 
tection againft the refentment of Lewis ; but he was induced to break his word, on a 
propofal made him by the king to divide Normandy between them, on condition that 
the expence of reducing it fhould be mutually borne. A treaty for this purpofe was 
concluded in a few days ; and Lewis entering Normandy, advanced to Rouen, with a 
powerful army, while the duke of France penetrated into the country of Baieux 8 . 

A. D. 944, 945-] The Normans, unable to refill their united forces, endeavoured to 
fow divifion between the allies. With this view they offered to acknowledge the 
fovereignty of Lewis, provided he would compel Hugh to leave their territories. The 
propofal was accepted by the king, and the duke retired enraged at his perfidy, and 
vowing revenge. An opportunity for putting his threats in execution fpeedily oc- 
curred. Lewis having advanced to attack Aigrol, king of Denmark, who had landed 
with an army of Danes 9 , in order to fupport the claims of the infant duke, his troops 
were defeated with great flaughter, and he himfelf was taken prifoner. Hugh, at the 
Solicitation of Queen Gerberge, immediately convened the parliament 10 , and expatiated 
largely in favour of the royal authority. By his advice, it was refolved that the king 
fhould be releafed on giving his fecond fon for ahoftage, and that young Richard fhould 
be eftablifhed in his duchy. The Normans on this condition furrendered Lewis into 
the hands of Hugh, who refufed to let him at liberty till he had ceded the city of Laon. 

A. D. 946.] During thefe transactions, Hubert, count of Vermandois, had 
died, and his laft moments were embittered by the pangs of remorfe He left 
Several fons,, and among others Albert, who was the head of the houfe of Vermandois. 
Lewis being determined to revenge the perfidy :of the father upon the children, a 
bloody war enfued, in which that monarch was frequently worfted. But a conteft 

7 Dudo. 1. iii.— Guill. Gemet. c. iv. 8 Flodoard. Chron. 9 Idem. Ibid. 10 Chron. ii. Breve. Duchefne. 
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ftill more obftinate and dangerous was he compelled to maintain againft Hugh, whofs 
power fet his utmoft efforts at defiance. Affifted by the king of Germany and the count 
of Flanders, Lewis marched againft the rebels, at the head of an army of one hundred 
and eighty thoufand men ; but Hugh prudently declined a combat with a force fo fupe- 
rior to his own, and the king reaped no other advantage from this acceffion of ftrength 
than the capture of Rheims, the expulfion of archbifhop Hugh, the re-eftablifhment of 
Artaud, and the devastation of the duchy of France 11 . Havine formed the fie°-e of 
Rouen ' 3 , he was foiled in his attempts to reduce it ; and after lofing a great number of 
men, was compelled to withdraw his troops. 

A. D. 948.] Still, however, hoftilites continued with unabated ardour, though with- 
out any other fuccefs than the defolation of fertile provinces. But Hugh at length 
prevailed fo far that the crown was within his grafp, and he was ftrenuoufly urged to 
leize it, by his numerous partisans ' 4 . Lewis, in this dilemma, was reduced to the dan- 
gerous and degrading neceffity of having recourfe to the authority of the church. He 
repaired to the council of Ingelheim ' 5 , which had been convened by the pope, where 
he was met by Otho, his ally ; and when the two monarchs had taken their feats on 
the fame bench, the pope's legate read aloud the inflections he had received from his 
mafter, who delegated to him the power of crowning and of depofing fovereigns. The 
French monarch then rofe and demanded juftice for the daring attempts of an arbitrary 
fubje<5l who had ufurped his authority, and left him but the empty title of king. The- 
fathers moved by his fituation, threatened to excommunicate his rebellious vaffal 
unlefs he inftantly appeared before the council and jufti fled his conduct. The duke 
refufing to comply with the citation, the fentence of excommunication was iffued 
againft him, that fame year, by the council of Treves, and afterwards confirmed at 
Rome. Hugh, alarmed for the confequences of this proceeding, which, though he de- 
lpifed it himfelf, he knew had great influence on the minds of the people, confeuted to 
an accommodation with Lewis, to whom he reftored the caftle of Laon, and whom he 
acknowledged for his fovereign. But ftill he cherifhed a fecret enmity, which Med 
till the^death of that prince who perifhed by a Angular accident. 

A.D. 954.] One of his fons, named Lewis, having died at Laon, he determined 
in future to refide at Rheims : as he approached that city, he faw a wolf, which he im- 
mediately followed on full gallop, when his horfe ftumbled and threw him. The in- 
jury proved fatal : being carried to the archbifhop's palace, he there expired in the 
thirty-third year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign he was interred in 
the church of Saint Remi. 

" Dudo.l. iii. H Guill. Gcmet. ftid. c. xi. M Hift. Rem. c. „. «s Torn « fW «J* r u 
Col. 6,3. - AM duo, , CW Breve Fragm . JSt Franc c:;„ F1 ";: ^ 
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Lewis was pofleffed of many good qualities ; his courage was undaunted, and his 
political talents were far from contemptible. The misfortunes of his reign pro- 
ceeded chiefly from a facility of difpofition, which laid him open to deceit — a defect, 
not uncommon in virtuous minds, though feldom to be found in thofe of a con- 
trary defcription. , 

Lewis had by his queen Gerberge, the widow of Gilbert, duke of Lorraine, five fons ; 
Lothaire, Lewis, Carloman, Charles and Henry, and two daughters, Matilda, married, 
fome time after his death, to Conrad, king of Burgundy ; and Albrade, wife to Renaud, 
count of Roucy. Only two of the princes furvived him, Lothaire, who fucceeded to 
the crown; and Charles who was unjuftly excluded from the throne of his anceftors. 
The firft was only in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, and the fecond but a year old. 
The eldeft, whom his father had taken the precaution to aflbciate with him in the em- 
pire, had the fole government of the kingdom, to the total exclufion of the youngeft, 
contrary to the cuftom that had prevailed from the very foundation of the monarchy: 
perhaps this was owing to the infancy of Charles, or more probably it was a ftroke of 
policy in Hugh, who imagined that a divifion of the kingdom would effect a dimuni- 
tion of his authority. Whatever was the caufe, this example, which experience has 
proved to be fo highly beneficial, has fince become a cuftom, fancYjoned by the pofi- 
tive laws of the realm. 
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A. D. 956.] HUGH, poflefTed of power almoft abfolute, might eafily have placed 
the diadem on his own brows ; but afraid to affume a title which could not fail to 
enfure him the envy and refentment of the nobles, he chofe to confer the regal dignity 
on the lawful heir, and Lothaire was accordingly crowned at Rheims. Stili that im- 
perious nobleman preferved his extenfive authority ; and in addition to the dignities he 
already poflefTed, he now acquired the duchy of Aquitaine, which was taken from the 
family of the counts of Poictiers, in order to gratify his ambition. Such was the degree 
of grandeur to which Hugh had attained, when he expired at Dourdan, little regret- 
ted by the king, on whofe prerogatives he infringed, though greatly lamented by his 
numerous friends. It is faid of him, that he reigned twenty years without being king. 
He had acquired the appellation of the ffl.nte, from his complexion ; of the Tall, from 
his ftature ; of the Prince, from the extent of his power; and of the Abbot, from the 
three abbies of Saint Germain-des-Pres, Saint Denis, and Saint Martin at Tours, which 
he poflefTed : thefe he tranfmitted to his fon, Hugh Capet. Befides Hugh Capet, this 
nobleman left two other fons, Otho, and Eudes or Henry, who were fucceflively dukes 
of Burgundy ; and two daughters, Emma, married to Richard, duke of Normandy ; 
and Beatrix, wife to Frederick the Firft, duke of Upper Lorraine. 

The reign of Lothaire is marked by no event of importance. His authority being 
almoft confined to the city of Laon, he was long a quiet fpeclator of the wars between 
his powerful vaflals. He made an unfuccefsful attempt on Aquitaine, and after feeking 
in vain to gain pofleflion of the perfon of Richard, duke of Normandy, he was at length 
compelled to fecure that duchy to him and his heirs. In Flanders, his efforts were more 
fortunate ; he reduced Arras, Douay, and feveral other ftrong places, and obliged count 
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Baldwin the Third to fue for peace and mercy. On his return from this expedition, 
he concluded at Cologne a treaty of marriage with the princefs Emma, daughter of 
Lothaire, king of Italy, and of his wife Adelaide, who was afterwards married to the 
emperor Otho. The nuptials were celebrated fome months after, and were fucceeded 
by a perfect calm in the empire, which lafted feveral years ; and which alone fufficed 
to prove the great capacity of a monarch, who, poffeffed only of a few towns, and a 
very fmall army, could ftill reprefs the ambitious attempts of his nobles, and keep 
within due bounds thofe haughty vaffals, who had fo long preferved a ftate of in- 
dependence. 

A. D. 965. ] But the difputes with regard to Lorraine at length re-kindled the deftruc- 
tive torch of war, and proved fatal to the defcendants of Charlemagne. The king had 
ceded his rights to that kingdom to his brother, prince Charles 1 , who had hitherto in vain 
endeavoured touffert them ; When Otho the Second, in order to divide the royal family, 
offered the duchy of Lower Lorraine to that prince, which comprehended Brabant, 
and all the provinces between the Rhine and the Schelde, as far as the fea ; but on 
condition that he fhould hold it as a fief, under the crown of Germany Charles, whofe 
revenue was fmall, joyfully accepted the offer, and taking the required oath of fidelity 
eftablifhed his refidence at Brnffels. The French were highly enraged at this proceed- 
ing, and faw with indignation the brother of their fovereign become the vaffal of a fo- 
reign prince. Such was the motive which operated to the exclufion of Charles from 
the crown, and made it pafs into another family, in which it has remained 
ever fince. 

A. D. 977, 978, 979, 980.] When the king was apprized of his brother's conducl, he 
marched into Upper Lorraine, and feizing Metz, received homage from the majority of 
the nobles. He then advanced to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he had nearly furprized the 
emperor as he was fitting at table. The town was pillaged by the troops. Otho, in his 
turn, over ran France with a powerful army, and laid fiege to Paris, where he was de- 
termined, he faid, tofing Hallelujah-. Hugh Capet, whom he informed of his intention, 
prevented him from gratifying his wifh ; and by a vigorous refiftance, and fallies ju- 
dicioufly planned, and fuccefsfully executed, at length compelled him to raife the fiege. 
On his retreat he was attacked by Lothaire, and loft fo many of his troops in differ- 
ent fkiimifhes, that not one fixth of his army returned to Germany. 

But the vigorous exertions of Lothaire were produ&ivc of no folid advantage 5 
he reduced all the towns of Lorraine, but was unable to keep them, not having fuf- 
ficient troops to fupply them with garrifons. Befides, circumftances were unfavour- 

l Guill. Nang. in Chron. Sigeb. » Glaber. I i. c. 3. 
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able to long expeditions ; as the vaflals were only obliged to keep the field for a cer- 
tain time. Before he difmifled his nobles, he repaired to Compiegne, where he aflb- 
ciated his fon Lewis, a boy of twelve years old, with him in the empire. A peace was 
at length concluded between Lothaire and Otho, to whom he ceded the kingdom of 
Lorraine, on condition that he ftiould hold it as a fief of the crown of France. Not- 
withstanding this treaty, he foon after made an irruption into that devoted country, 
where he committed great devaluations, and took the town of Verdun. This was the 
laft memorable exploit of his reign. He died the following year at Rheims, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the thirty-fecond of his reign. He was buried in the 
church of Saint Remi, where his tomb may ft ill be feen. Some authors have affirmed 
•that he was poi foned by his wife, Emma 3 ; and this fufpicion appears to receive con- 
firmation, from her fears left the reports concerning her licentious conduct fhould be 
invefligated ; from her ambition to reign, under the name of her fon ; and from her con- 
nections with the Imperialifts and the inhabitants of Lorraine. But the myftery in 
which this dark tranfadtion is involved, renders it impoffible to fpeak with decifion 
on the fubject. 

Lothaire was diftinguiftied for his courage, activity, and vigilance ; his projects were 
well concerted, and his actions were generally marked by wifdom, fpirit, and perfeve- 
rance. In times of anarchy and revolt, his prudence fufficedto gain him an afcendancy 
over the minds of men 4 , which he endeavoured to turn to the advantage of the ftate ; 
and had his life been prolonged, it is probable that his bold attempts to re-unite the 
fcattered portions of the French monarchy would have been crowned with fuccefs. His 
principal defect, was an occafional verfatility of mind, that fometimes led him to a vio- 
lation of his promifes. Befides Lewis, who fucceeded him, he had two natural fons 5 , 
Arnoul, archbiftiop of Rheims ; and Otho, who died in his infancy. 

3 Ademar Chron. Malleac. * Glab. 1. ii. c. 34. ? Mabil. de re diplom. 1. ii. c. 26. 
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A. D. 987.] LEWIS, on his acceffion to the throne, neither pofleflctl the good 
qualities of hisfather, nor the efteem of his people. The contempt to which his reft- 
lefs and turbulent difpofition had given rife would have excluded him from the fuccef- 
fion, but for the inrerpohtion of Hugh Capet, who took him under his protection. To 
this prince was the care of the king's perfon confided, while the regency of the king- 
dom devolved on the queen dowager. But Emma, being accufcd of a criminal connec- 
tion with Adalberon, bifhop of Laon, was foon driven from her (ration with ignominy 
and difgrace. She had recourfe to her mother, wife to Otho the Great, who pitied her 
misfortunes, and promifed her relief. An army of Germans was preparing to march into 
France, when the death of the young monarch, in the twenty-firft year of his age, gave 
a new turn to affairs. He was buried in the church of St. Corneille at Compiegne, 
where he had been crowned during his father's life. He had acquired the epithet of 
Faineant — not from any indolence of difpofition, or attachment to pleafure, but becaufe 
his fhort reign was diftinguiftied by no memorable act 1 : Juvenis qui nihil fecit. 

It is believed that his death was owing to poifon, adminiftered either at the mitiga- 
tion of his mother, whom he had perfecuted with great cruelty, or elfe by his wife 
Blanche, to whom lie was an object of averfion. This princefs was daughter to a noble- 
man of Aquitaiue ; fhe had left her hufband once to return to her family, which gave 
rife to reports prejudicial to them both. It is faid by fome that Lewis made a will, by 
which he bequeathed his kingdom to Hugh Capet, to the exclufion of his uncle 
Charles, or, according to others, to queen Blanche, on condition that, after his death, 
flie fliould marry Hugh, whom the willies of the nation at length called to the throne 1 . 



1 Odoran. in Chron. 
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But it is certain that Adelaide, the wife of Hugh, lived fome years after the coronation 
of her hufband. Befides, it is highly improbable that Lewis ihould have rewarded his 
wife's infidelity by the gift of a crown. Be that as it may, this prince was the laft of 
the Carlovingian kings. As he died without children, Charles, duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, was the lawful heir to the throne; but he had alienated the affections of the 
French, by becoming a vaffal of the German crown. In confequence of this conduct 
Hugh Capet took pofleffion of the vacant throne, whole defendants have reigned over 
France, without interruption, for the long fpace of eight centuries. 

Thus expired the illuftrious race of the Carlovingians, who had filled the throne of 
France for two hundred and thirty-fix years. It had been divided into three branches, 
who reigned over three feparate kingdoms, Italy, Germany, and France. It is remark- 
able that the laft monarch of each branch was named Lewis. The kings of this family 
had feldom any fixed refidence, but were confequently travelling about on horfeback, 
accompanied by their wives. Charles Martel and Pepin, when not in the field, refided 
moft frequently at Paris ; Charlemagne and his fon, at Aix-la-Chapelle or Thionville ;. 
Charles the Bald, at Soiffons or Compiegne; Charles the Simple, at Rheims ; and Lewis 
the Stranger, at Laon, the only place of firength in his dominions. The fall of the 
Carlovingian race may chiefly be afcribed to the divrfion of the empire into a number of 
independent ftates. United under one head, the very dread of its power would have 
maintained its importance; but divided into fmall portions it became impotent, and 
funk into a ftate of infignificance. We have feen as many as five princes at a time, of 
the blood of Charlemagne, wearing the crown. — But what princes? — Unnatural fons, 
ambitious brothers, and bad parents, who, intent on mutual deftruction, taught their 
fubjecls to infringe on the fovereign authority, which was too feeble to reprefs their 
rebellious attempts. 

Hence the encroachments of the fovereign pontiffs, who, confidering themfclves as. 
entitled to difpofe of an empire of which at firft they were but fubjecls, extended an 
authority, merely fpiritual, over all temporal concerns. Hence, too, that enormous au- 
thority aflumed by the prelates, who, after dethroning a parent at the folicitation of a 
child, claimed the right of electing, confirming, or depofing their mafters. Swayed by 
ambition, they were better calculated to fhine in the field than the pulpit; contemptible 
from their ignorance — fcarcely able to read, much lefs to write— yet formidable, as well 
from their fpiritual thunders, as from the temporal authority they had ufurped over 
their diocefes and epifcopal towns. This gave rife to thofe principalities, almoft inde- 
pendent, which the monks erected, in countries where a few years before they had been 
employed in the cultivation of a fmall portion of land, the gift of liberal piety. Hence 
alfo thofe ufurpations of the nobles, who infenfibly made themfclves kings, as it were,, 
of the provinces to which they had been originally appointed in the capacity of gover- 
nors ;— ufurpations which were foon converted into hereditary rights, at firft tolerated 
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through weaknefs, and the fear of making enemies; and at length by necefTity, from 
want of power to reprefs them. The domains of Lewis, the laft of the defcendants of 
Charlemagne, were confined to Laon, SohTons, and a few other diflri&s, his claim to 
which was difputed. Many a vaffal was more opulent and powerful than his mafter. 
Hence thofe dreadful inundations of Normans, which, for the beft part of a century, de- 
folated the empire, thus weakened by divifion ; and who, after eftablifhing a fettlement 
in the heart of France, at length united with her tyrants, for annihilating the royal au- 
thority. Such were the chief caufes of the decline of the houfe of Charlemagne, which 
under Pepin pofTefTed all the brilliancy of youth ; under Charlemagne all the force and 
vigour of manhood ; and under Lewis the Gentle all the weaknefs of old age. 

There were but few feftivals obferved under the fecond race of kings-, the nobles 
were obliged to attend their celebration in the principal city of the diocefe, in which 
they refided; the kings themfelves made a point of being prefent. A lift of thefe fefti- 
vals may be feen in a famous conjihutlon of Charlemagne, where they are marked in red 
letters. They w r ere Chriftmas day; Saint John the Evangelift; the Innocents ; the 
Oftave of our Lord (New Year's day) ; the Epiphany ; the Octave of the Epiphany ; 
the Purification of the Blefled Virgin ; Eight days at Eafter ; the great Litanies ; the 
Afcenfion ; Whitfunclay ; St. John the Eaptift ; Saint Peter and Saint Paul ; Saint 
Martin, and Saint Andrew. 
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A. D. 987.] FRANCE, on the death of Lewis the Fifth, was no longer in th.it 
flourishing Mate in which it was found by Charles the Bald, on his acceflion to the- 
throne. Each province formed a fovereignty, and there was fcarcely a citizen endued 
with ambition and poflefled of power, but afpired to a ftate of independence. It was 
ftill a great kingdom, which extended from the Schelde, and the Meufe, to the BritUh. 
Channel ; and from the Elbe to the Rhone ; but, as Mezerai obferves, it was rather 
governed lilce a large fief, than as a monarchy; the power of the king bore but a fmall 
proportion to the extent of his dominions. Every province had its hereditary counts or 
dukes ; vaffals whofe power was almoft as formidable to their fovereign, as that of the 
neighbouring princes. In order to convey a juft idea of the fituation of the kingdom 
at this period, it will be neceflary to take a curfory view of its various divifions, and to. 
offer fome remarks on the nobles or princes w1k> enjoyed thofe great fiefs, on the ac- 
ceflion of Hugh Capet to the throne. 

Flanders, which comprehended all that country which lies between the Scheld, the 
Sea, and the Somme, was then governed by Arnoul, the fecond of his name. The care 
of this province had been entrufted by Charlemagne to a count who aflumed the title 
of Forejler—- whether it then became a fief of t,hc crown is not known, but it is certain! 
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that the fucceffors of that count enjoyed it, after the feudal manner, from the time of 
Baldwin, furnamed Bras-de-Fer, who married Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald. 
When thefe nobles thus became proprietors of a province of which, originally, they 
were but governors, they introduced fub-infeudations, and by that means acquired vaffals, 
who were bound in the fame duties to them as they themfelves were to the king. Such 
was the origin of the counts of Guines, Boulogne and Saint Pol, or Therouane, and of 
the Lords of Montreuil and Lille. 

The houfe of Vermandois was equally ancient and powerful ; it derived its origin 
_from Bernard king of Italy ; and poffeffed, befides the county of Senlis and feveral dif- 
tri&s in the Ille of France, a great part of Picardy, all Brie, and nearly the whole of 
Champagne. But its power had experienced confiderable dimunition from a divifion or 
its domains. Robert, youngeft fon of Herbert the Third, was the nrft who took the 
title of count of Troies. He was fucceeded by his brother Herbert, who left one 
fon, named Stephen ; and Stephen dying without iflue, appointed Eudesor Odo, grand- 
fon to Thibaut, and to Ludgarde princefs of Vermandois, as his heir. From him fprang 
the counts of Champagne, whofe pofterity enjoyed that province, till the reign of 
Philip the Fair, who by his marriage with the heirefs, Joan, re-annexed it to the crown 

Burgundy had alfo its dukes, and fo early as the time of Charles the Simple it was 
governed by Richard the J/tJiiciary, with almoft fovereign power. Under Lewis the 
Stranger, it paffed into the Family of Hugh, duke of France. At this time it was en- 
joyed by Henry, on condition of doing homage to his elder brother, Hugh Capet. 
From feveral ancient records it appears, that the extent of this duchy was nearly the 
fame as it is at prefent. That part which lies beyond the Saone was divided between 
different counts, who are celebrated in hiftory, fuch as thofe of Macon, Auxonne, and 
Chalons, who were vaffals to Conrad the Pacific, king of Transjurane and Cisjurane, 
Burgundy (fo named from Mount Jura, by which they were feparated) that had long 
been difmembered from the crown of France. 

The duchy of France was neither lefs important from its extent, nor Iefs formidable 
from the number of its vaffals. It comprehended, befides, its extenfive domains in Pi- 
cardy and Champagne, the town and county of Paris ; the Orleannois; the Chartrain ; 
Perche ; the county of Blois ; Touraine ; Anjou and Maine. This vaft fief, which 
had long been enjoyed by the children of Robert the Strong, rendered itspoffeffors more 
powerful than the fovereigns, whofe vaffals they were. The cuilom of fub-infeuda- 
tions appearing .to be attended with advantages, it was adopted by the dukes of France; 
whence arofe the counts of Anjou, Blois, Chartres and Tours. But it is worthy of 
remark that thefe fub-vajjals were not claffed among the nobles of the kingdom. We 
read, in the annals of Rheims, that Thibaut le Trichord was excluded from one of the 
French Parliaments, becaufe he was not a vaffal of the crown, but of Hugh the White. 
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Normandy and Brittany had been ceded to Rollo the Dane; the former as an inde- 
pendent ftate, the fecond as a fief of the crown. They were at prefent governed by 
Richard the Firft, brother-in-law to Hugh Capet, who had been brought up at his 
court. Such was the pride of the Norman princes, that they difdained to confider 
themfelves as vaffals of the crown ; fuch their independence, that they pretended 
they were exempt from the obligation of furnifhing troops for the king ; and fuch their 
power, that their revenues were infinitely fuperior to thofe of their matter. 

We learn from a deed of foundation, dated in the reign of Hugh Capet 1 , that the 
duke of Gafcony was ftill a vaflal of the French monarch. That duchy included the 
whole extent of country between the Garonne and the Dordogne — the Pyrenees and 
the two feas, except the county of Comminge and Conferans. William Sancho, who 
was the feventh hereditary duke, now governed that province. 

It was fome time before the counts of Thouloufe attained to that degree of 
power which they enjoyed under the reign of Lewis the Stranger. Confined, at firft, 
to the mere province of Thouloufe, afterwards heirs to the principality of Languedoc, 
they annexed to their ancient title the quality of prince, duke, and marquis of Gothia 
or Septimania. This family appears to have loft much of its original fplendour, under 
Hugh Capet and Robert. William the Third, who lived under the laft of thefe mo- 
narchs, only took the title of count of Alhi, Cahors, and Thouloufe. But Raymond 
the Fourth reftored it to all its ancient rights, and became one of the moft powerful 
vafTals of the crown, under the title of duke of Narbonne. 

Aquitaine would indifputably have been the nroft confiderable fief in the kingdom, 
had it been united under one chief. We have feen with what difficulty it was 
reduced under Pepin the Short, and by what means it became a powerful kingdom, un- 
der Lewis the Gentle and his children. From the time of Charles the Bald it was pof- 
fefied, as a duchy, by the counts of Poitiers ; and William, furnamed Fier-a-Bras, 
governed !t in the capacity of a duke, on the acceflion of Hugh Capet. But though he 
had fucceeded to the rights of his ancefiors, he had not fuccceded to their power. 
Aquitaine was, at this time, torn by the inteftine commotions of its ambitious nobles, 
who, taking advantage of the general diforder which prevailed in the monarchy, ereifled 
feparate, and almoft independent, eftablifhments. Such were the Sires of Bourbon, the 
dukes of Auvergne, the counts of Bourges, of La Marche, Angoulcme, and Peri- 
gord, who all enjoyed their territories as freeholds,, with fcarcely any marks of feudal 
dependence. 

* Marca, Hjft. <le Beam, p. 221—225. 
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To thefe times of anarchy, tyranny, and confufion, may be traced the origin of that 
cuftoin, which afterwards became fo prevalent among fuch of the nobles as were neither 
counts nor dukes, of taking tbe names of their eftates and caftles. On reading the an- 
cient authors, we find that formerly none but proper names were tifed. Under the fe- 
cond race of kings, an epithet was added, as a more evident mark of diftinction ; and 
this was either taken from the dignity or firength of the perfon, from his complexion, 
or from fome perfonal quality. Hence thofe names that fo frequently occur in hiftory, 
of Hugh the Jbbot ; Robert the Strong ; Hugh the White; Hugh Capet. The epithet 
given to this laft prince is faid to be derived from the Latin word Capita, which literally 
means a large head, and figuratively a fenjible man. Some however, affirm, that he 
was thus named from a kind of hat which he firft introduced. 

However that may be, it is certain that from this time furnames became fafhionahle. 
The nobles took theirs from their fiefs or lord/hips ; the citizen his, either from the 
place of his birth, as Le Picard, Le Normand ; or from his profeflions, as LeCharron (the 
wheelwright) ; LeA4enfnier, (the miller) ; or elfe from fome taunting appellation be- 
ftowed on him by his comrades, as le Roi, (the king); le Prince, (the prince); i'Eveque, 
(thebifhop); or laftly, from fome natural defect, asleCamus (fiat-nofed,; IcBoJfu, (hump- 
backed). 

Such was the ftate of France, at the time when the fceptre was transferred from the 
family of Charlemagne to the illuftrious houfe which ftill retains it. Thefe numerous 
dukes and counts were not only accuftomed to tranfmit to their defcendants the princi- 
palities they poflefled, but to have vafTals of their own, from whom they received an 
immediate homage. The new fovereign fufFered them quietly to enioy their ufur- 
pations, and entertained no thoughts of difputing their prerogatives. Nothing can tend 
better to demonurate the infignificance of the fovereign authority in thefe boifterous 
times, than the anfwer of Aldebert, count of Perigord, to Hugh Capet, and his fon 
Robert. That nobleman had laid fiege to Tours, which belonged to Count Eudes ; 
and the kings — fays an ancient author — not daring to have recourfe to arms, merely 
fent to afk him, who had made him a count ? — " And pray who made them kings 2 ?" 
replied Aldebert, with great coolnefs, and continued the fiege till he had reduced 
the place. 

In the prefent fituaticn of the empire, both courage and addrefs were requifite to re- 
move thole impediments which barred the approach of Hugh Capet to the throne. 
It has been generally aflerted that the crown was conferred on him by the general con- 
sent of the nation aflembled at Noyon. Eut if credit may be given to a letter difco- 

* Hift. Aquic Frzg. torn. iv. Colled*. Duchefce, p. 80, 81. 
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vcred by Duchefne, far from having recourfe to the authority of a parliament, he ef- 
fected by force of arms the diflblution of that parliament, which had actually aflembled 
for the purpofe of enfuring the fuccefflon to duke Charles. This letter was written to 
Diederic, or Thierri, Bifhop of Metz, by the famous Gerbert, who was raifed from the 
dignity of a canon ofRheims, to the archiepifcopal fee of that city, from thence tranllated 
to that of Ravenna, and finally promoted to the papal throne, under the appellation of 
Sylvefter the Second. Thefe are his words — " Duke Hugh has aflembled fix hundred 
" men at arms, and on the report of his approach, the parliament, which was then fitting 
" in the palace at Compiegne, feparated on the eleventh of May. All took to flight, 
" the duke Charles, the count Reinchard, and the princes of Vennandois, and the bifhop 
*• of Laon, Adalberon, who has givenhis nephew as an hoftage to Bardas, for the execu- 
" tion of what Sigefred and Godfrey have promifed 3 ." It muft be obferved that the 
duke of France is here called Bardas, in allufion to what was then pafling at Conftan- 
tinople, where a nobleman of that name had ufurped the empire, to the prejudice of the 
children of his mailer and benefactor. 

It was not to a parliament then that Hugh Capet was indebted for the crown, but to 
that by which empires are eflabliftied and overturned — a fortunate combination of ftrength 
and prudence. It is needlefs to trace the genealogical tree of this prince, or to examine 
the different opinions with regard to the defcent of his anceftor, Robert the Strong. 
It is fufficicnt to know that his grandfather had fwayed the fceptre of France, and that 
his father without the title had enjoyed the authority of a king. That his birth was 
illuftrious admits not of a doubt ; but ftill it could give him no poflible title to the throne. 
Had the rules of fucceflion been obferved, Charles muft have fucceeded his nephew. 
Hugh, fenfible of this, chiefly founded his own pretenfions on the bafenefs of that prince 
in fubmitting to become the vaflal of a monarch, who had formerly been a fubject cf 
France. The neceffity which induced Charles to the adoption of that meafure in order' 
to obtain an eftablifhment, which the fcanty pofleflions of his nephew were infufEcient 
to afford him, was totally overlooked. Nothing but the degradation of his family was 
infilled on, and that operated fo powerfully on the minds of the French; as to effect his 
exclufiorrfrom the throne. In order to ftrengthen his claims, Hugh called in the aid of 
fuperftition. He caufed a report to be propagated, that Saint Riquier — a Saint then in 
vogue — had revealed to him that he fhould be king, as a reward for his piety in having 
compelled the count of Flanders to reftore his (the Saint's) relics, in order to depofit 
them in the abbey which bears his name. 

When the minds of the people were thus prepared, Hugh, having previoufly given 
orders to his principal vaflals to be ready to aflift hiin in cafe of neccflity, found him- 

3 Epift. 59. torn. i. Collect. Duchefne, p. 803. 
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felf in a fitimtion to affume the title of king, as foon as Lewis was dead. Advancing 
from Noyon, where he then was, to Rheims, with a confiderable body of troops, he was 
there anointed and crowned by archbifhop Adalberon. 

A. D. 988.] Hugh, confeious that his title was defective, battened to take every flep 
which he thought could confirm his authority. With this view he convened a parlia- 
ment, in the month of December fubfequent to his coronation, in the city of Orleans, 
out of the reach of his rival, and in the midft of his own friends and dependants. There, 
by the unanimous advice of the Affembly 4 , his only fon, Robert, was aflociated with him in 
the government, and was accordingly crowned by Seguin, archbifhop of bens — We have 
already had occafion to remark, that the moft valuable ecclefiaftical benefices had paffed 
into the hands of noblemen, moft of whom were in the army, and married men. Hugh 
himfelf had inherited from his anceftors the abbeys of St. Martin at Tours, of St. Ger- 
main-de-Prez, St. Denis, and St. Riquier, which had fallen to him on the death of his 
father, Hugh the Great. He now reftored them to the monks, with the liberty of elect- 
ing their own abbots in fuch places as enjoyed that privilege according to the ancient 
canons. This liberality, which was imitated by all the nobles in the kingdom, fecured 
not only immenfe riches to the clergy, but a degree of authority that became highly 
formidable to the fuccefTors of this prince. It anfwered, however, the prefent purpofe, 
by procuring him the unanimous votes of the clergy, whofe gratitude led them to con- 
firm his ufurpation. 

But the new monarchs were not fuffered long to enjoy in tranquillity the dominions 
they had thus acquired. Charles armed in Lower Lorraine, and with him Arnoul 
count of Flanders, and Herbert count of Vermandois, who, being both defcended from 
Charlemagne, determined to fupport the pretenlions of the lawful heir. But unfortu- 
nately the firft died at this critical conjuncture ; and the fecond, who was father-in-law 
to Charles, was fo much expofed to the vengeance of the two kings, that he was afraid to 
declare himfelf openly. Charles, however, commenced the campaign, and with a pow- 
erful army laid fiege to Laon. This place was exceedingly ftrong; and the garrifon being 
encouraged by the prefence of queen Emma, and the exhortations of bilhop Afcelin, an 
obftinate refill ance was expected ; but the duke prefTed the fiege with fuch vigour, that 
the town was carried before, any fuccours could arrive. 

The queen and the prelate were made prifoners ; and the obftinacy of the prince, irt 
refufing to releafe them, created him many enemies; and the clergy, as much from arro- 
gance, as from refpect to the reigning family 5 , overwhelmed him with the thunders of 
the church. Thefe ecclefiaftical anathemas were then highly prejudicial, as they de- 

* Glaber. Rodolp. 1. ii. p. 1. 5 Gerbert Epift. n. 
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clared the object of them to have forfeited all his rights to the throne; but in this in- 
ftance they were by na means 'deferved, particularly with regard to the prelate, who, 
far from complaining of his captivity, was proud to become the minifter and favourite of 
his conqueror. 

Hugh was fenfibly afflicted at the news of the capture of Laon; of the confcquence of 
which, at the commencement of his reign, he was fully aware. As no time was to be 
loft, he affembled his vafTals, and advanced towards the enemy ; but the prince defended 
hiinfelf with heroic courage; and, making a judicious fally on the befiegers, he burnt 
their quarters, put numbers of them to the fvvord ■ and obtained fo complete a victory, 
that the wbole army was put to flight, and H ugh with difficulty efcaped the general carnage. 

The news of this victory revived the hopes of the friends of the family of Charle- 
magne. William, duke of Aquitaine, either from attachment to that illuftrious houfe, 
or from jealoufy at feeing one of his equals become his fovereign, conftantly refufed 
to acknowledge the authority of Hugh Capet. In converfation, and by letters, lie 
ventured to reproach the French with the violation of their oath ; and detefting (to ufe 
the words of an ancient writer 5 ) the iniquity of thofe who had attended , the aflembly at 
Orleans, he openly declared for the duke of Lorraine, whofe birth, together with the 
wilhes of a numerous body of the people, called him to the throne.. 

Hugh immediately took meafures for preventing the progrefs of this fpirit of dlfcon- 
tent; and marching to Poictiers, he formed thefiegeof that city. But here all his efforts 
proved equally unfuccefsful with his late attempts on the city of Laon; the inhabitants 
repelled his attacks, and defeated him in feveral fkirmifhes. At length, being'in wane- 
of provifion, he was compelled to retire, when he was purfued fo clofely by William^ 
that he was obliged to hazard a battle, which was fought near the abbey of Bourgueil: 
The conteft was maintained with great vigour on both fides, and victory was long* 
doubtful; but at length it declared in favour of Hugh: and William, being defeated^ was 
reduced to the neceffity of acknowledging his authority., 

Charlfs, in the mean time, profiting by this powerful diverfion, had made h'imftlf 
matter of Soiflbns and Rheims; but not purfuing the advantage he had thus acquired 
with fufficient ardour and alacrity, he gave time to Hugh to march to the afliftance of 
archbifhop Adalberon, who refiffed to give him the royal unction. The prelate's 
pretence was, that he had no right to difpofe of the crown, which could not be, 
lawfully conferred without the confent of the bifhops and nobles, who reprefented the 
whole monarchy. He had not fuffered this fcruple to operate as an impediment to the 
coronation of the duke of France, nor would he now have ftarted it, had .not. that princa 
been very near to him. In fact, Hugh foon retook the city of Rheims - and Adalberon 

« Chron. S. Cyb.ir, 
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dying foon after, he beftowed the vacant fee on Arnoul, the natural fonof Lothaire, and 
confequently nephew to his competitor. 

The elevation of an enemy to this important port was an inftance of fhort-fighted 
policy, which he fhortly had caufe to repent. It is true, he took every precaution in his 
power to avert the ill effects of his imprudence, and to enfure the fidelity of the youth- 
ful prelate. He required hoftages, and accordingly bifhop Bruno, Gilbert, count of Pvouci, 
Bruno's brother, and Guy, count ofSoiffons, their coufin-german, were delivered to him. 
A form of homage was prefented, and fubferibed by Arnoul, by which he fwore an invi- 
olable fidelity to the two monarchs, and imprecated the vengeance of Heaven on his head, 
if he failed in his duty. By entering into thefe folemn engagements, he not only (e- 
cured an archbifhoprick, valuable from the extent of its revenues, but the temporal do- 
minion of the city, and of fome other lands and diftridts, which the archbifhop of Rheims 
had feized, during the troubles that prevailed under the late reigns. He therefore fwore 
an eternal fidelity to Hugh, and made his dependants take a fimilar oath j though it was 
no fooner taken than violated. 

The archbifhop, unwilling openly to efpoufe a caufe, which he had publicly fwom 
to abandon, had recourfe to ftratagem 7 ; and by the means of a prieft, named Adalgar, 
whom he admitted to his confidence, a body of troops, fent by Charles, was fecretly ad- 
mitted into the town of Rheims, during the night. 

The principal clergy were immediately feized ; and, in order to favour the deception, 
the archbifhop himfclf was arrefted and conducted to Laon, where they affected to treat 
him as a ftate prifoner. From thence the thunders of the church were fulminated, by the 
artful prelate, againft all who had been concerned in the plot; and he ordered his fuff'ragans 
to iflue fimilar anathemas. Hugh was not deceived by his profeffions, but, yielding to 
circumftances, he courted and effected a reconciliation with Arnoul. But the perfidi- 
ous prieft again violated his promife, and fled to Laon. His defection, however, was at- 
tended with no bad confequences to the new fovereign. [A. D. 991.] But the treachery 
of another prelate, Afcelin, proved fatal to his unhappy rival Charles. Though the fa- 
vourite of his prince, and thedepofitary of his fecrets, he had long maintained an epiftolary 
correfpondence with Hugh, whom he informed of every thing that pafTed in the councils 
of his mailer ; and particularly apprized him that the blind fecurity which prevailed in 
the city of Laon, would render it an eafy conqueft. Hugh gratefully accepted the invita- 
tion, and the treachery difplayed at Rheims was revived at Laon. The king was admitted 
by the perfidious prelate into the palace of his benefactor, in the night of Holy-Thurfday, 
when he was employed in the devotions appropriate to the day ; and Charles and his 

f Hirt. Depos. Arnul. torn. ir. Collet. Duchefr.e. 
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family were immediately conduced to Senlis, and from thence to the tower of Orleans, 
where that prince, who was worthy of a better fate, died, after a captivity of two years. 

Charles left four children— Otho, who fuccceded him in the duchy of Lorraine, and 
who died without heirs; Lewis, who, according to fome authors, founded the family of 
the Landgraves of Thuringia; but, according to others, died childlefs fome years before- 
his brother; Hermengarde, wife to Albert, count of Namur ; and Gerberge, married to 
Lambert, count of Hainault. Queen Ifabel, wife to Philip Auguftus, fprang from the 
eldeft of thefe princeffes ; and the landgraves of Hefle are defcended from the youngefL 

A. D. 991, 992, 993, 994, 995-] Archbifhop Arnoul had been taken with his uncle, 
and confined in the fame prifon ; but, in order to efteft his depohtion, the king deemed 
it necelfary to convene an ecclefiaftical council, which accordingly affembled in the 
church belonging to the abbey of Saint Bafle, near Rheims. Some of the members wifhed 
to refer the decifion of this matter to the pope ; but Arnoul, bifhopof Orleans, a prelate 
diftinguifhed for his knowledge and erudition, proved, by various examples from the ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory, that bilhops fhould- be tried on the fpot, where it was more eafy to 
obtain the neceflary proofs for eftablifhing their guilt. " We believe," laid that prelate s , 
H that we fhould always honour the church of Rome, in memory of Saint Peter; and we 
41 do not pretend to oppofe the decrees of the fovereign pontiffs, when thev are conform- 
" able to the canons, the authority of which fhould ever remain in full vigour. If the 
** popes are diftinguifhed for knowledge and virtue, we have nothing to fear from them 
«* and if they are led away by ignorance or paflion, they are fiill lefs to be dreaded." The 
bilhop. then entered into a detail of the calamities produced by the fee of Rome, and of 
the unworthinefs of feveral of its pontiffs. He reprefented John the T i -elfth, liu named 
Oclavian, as a man addicted to the lowefl kind of debauchery, and as having excited a 
Spirit of fedition that filled Rome with aflaiTmationsand carnage. Boniface the Seventh; 
he painted as a raonfler, ftained with the blood of his predecefTcr, and,, in fliort, as tho 
worft of men. 

" If if be affirmed," faid he, " that the church of Rome fhould judge every other, 
"church, and be exempt from judgment itfelf, let a pope then be chofen whofe fen* 
" tences will not need reformation. We refpecl: the church of Rome, we confult it. 
" If its judgment be juft, we receive it in peace ; if it be otherwife, we will follow the 
" advice of the apoftlc, not to liften even to an angel, againfi the golpcl. If Rome be 
♦« filent, as at prefent, we will confult the laws." The bilhops, and the king himfelfihad 
in fad written to pope John the Fifteenth, on the fubjed, but had received no anfwer. 

The council therefore proceeded to the trial of Arnoul. The pi kit who opened the 

s Afta Concil. Rhem. c. 28.. 
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gates of Rheims betrayed his trufl, and acknowledged the orders he had received from 
the archbifhop. That prelate was accordingly condemned, though with reluctance, by 
a decree of the council; and the favourable inclinations of the prefident — the arch- 
bifhop of Sens — andoffeveral other members towards him, were rendered ineffectual, by 
a voluntary fubfcription to his own confeflion and degradation : the vacant fee was be- 
ftowed on Gerbcrt, formerly a monk of Aurillac, and afterwards preceptor to the empe- 
peror Otho the Third ; — a man celebrated, in thofc days of ignorance, for his learning. 
But the court of Rome refented with indignation the proceedings which had been 
adopted withour her concurrence. The pope dilpatched a legate into France, who 
was commiffioned to revife the fentence. A fecond council was holden at Rheims, 
and the papal power was gratified by the depofition of Gerbert, and the reitoration. 
of Arnoul. 

Gerbert, however, infified on the illegality of the fentence ; and wrote feveral let- 
ters to the pope, whofe interference, he maintained, was an attack on the rights of the 
kingdom, on the epifcopal dignity, andonthe king himfelf. " If," laid he", "thebifhop 
" of Rome, fin againft his brother, and, after repeated rernonftrances, fhould refufe obc- 
*' dience to the church, he fhould be regarded as a publican. The higher the rank, 
**; the more dangerous the fall. The faying of Saint Gregory, that the flock ought to 
" refpecl; the fentence of the pallor, whether juft or unjuft, cannot be applied to 
" bifhops ; for bilhops are not the flock, but the leaders of the flock. We muftnot give 
" our enemies an opportunity of faying, that the whole priefthood fhould be fo far 
" fubmiffive to an individual, that if he fuffer himfelf to be corrupted by money, fa- 
" vcur, fear, or ignorance, no man can be a bifhop without infinuating himfelf 
11 into his good graces by fimilar means. The common law of the church connfts 
" of the facred writings, the canons, and the decrees of the holy fee, when conform - 
" able to thofe." 

A. D. 996.] This difpute with the pope was the laft event worthy of notice in the 
reign of Hugh Capet, who died the year after the diffolution of the fecond council of 
Rheims, in the fifty- fixth year ofhisage, and the tenth of his reign. . . He is faid to 
have married Blanche, widow of Lewis, the laft king of the blood of Charlemagne. By 
her he had no children; but by Adelaide, daughter, as it is fuppofed, of William the 
Third, duke of Guienne, he had Robert, whom , he had affociated with him in the 
empire; Hadvvige, married to Regnier the Fourth, count of Hainault ; Adelaide, who 
efpoufed Regnaud the Firft., count of Nevers; and Gifdle, wife to Hugh the Firft, count 
of Ponthieu. . 

A miftaken principle of delicacy, founded on refpect to the reigning family, has in*. 
9 -Tom. ix. Concil. p. 744. Port. Cone. Rhem, p. 14$, .. 
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duced the generality of the French hiftorians to Jink the ufurpation of Hugh Capet, and 
to exaggerate his virtues ; as if the former could invalidate the title, or the latter en- 
hance the reputation, of his defcendants. Even the abbe Velly, whofe fpirit and good 
fenfe moftly rife fuperior to the little arts of adulation, and lead him to exert the digni- 
fied privilege of an hiftorian, to enforce truth without regard to rank, has, in this in- 
ftance, condescended to fan&ion, by his authority, the general prejudice. — Though he 
fcorns to deviate from veracity, yet has he deigned to palliate a fact, by obferving — that 
" in that age, Hugh was, perhaps, confidered as an ufurper." — That his acceffion to the 
throne of France was ftamped with the moft glaring and indelible marks of ufurpation, 
who is there will dare to deny? — To the crown he could have no poflible claim by de- 
fccnt — and, with regard to elefi'wn, he diffolved, by force, that parliament which had 
met for the purpofe of conferring it on the lawful heir. Hugh Capet was, therefore, an 
ufurper in every fenfe of the word; but that he fwayed the fceptre he had thus acquired 
with dignity, juftice, and moderation, is equally certain. From the moment he aflbci- 
ated his fon to the regal authority, he abstained himfelf from the ufe of the enfigns of 
royalty ; and, as a modern writer has juftly obferved, if fome praife be due to the great- 
nefs of mind which Scorned the pageantry of power, more will always be afcribed to the 
clemency of a prince who transferred to his family a crown unfiained with blood, and 
who, in an age of violence, preferved the reputation of unblemiihed humanity. 



The high idea which has ever been entertained of the wifdom of Hugh Capet has led 
fome modern writers to make him the author of various eftablifhments, which owe then- 
origin to the mutual confent of the fovereign and his Subjects. Such is the cuftom by 
which the younger fons of the crown are excluded from partaking in the fucceflion \ 
fuch alfo is that which excludes natural children, even in defect of lawful heirs. An 
example of thefirft we have feen in the peribn of Lothaire, who left no part of his do- 
minions to his youngeft fon Charles ; and the fecond had become a law under the fecond 
race of kings, during whofe reigns no baftard Succeeded to the throne. The emperor Ar- 
noul may, indeed, be cited as an exception; but he was rather indebted to force and 
ukirpation for the imperial dignity, than to any right of fucceffion. Hugh then did no 
more than comply with an eftablifhed cuftom, by excluding his natural fon, Gauflin, 
who was abbot of Fleury and archbifhop of Bourges, from any fhare in the kingdom. 

The inftitution of the peerage has likewife been afcribed to him; but this is an error that 
has no foundation whatever in hiftory. The term peer (pair) is as old as the monarchy j 
it is derived from the Latin word par (equal). In this fenfe only was it ufed under the 
firft and Second race. The royal fons of Lewis the Gentle call themfelves peers in the 
famous treaty of partition concluded at Verdun. In the time of Charlemagne, Chrode- 
grand applied the appellation to bifhops and abbots; and a century beSore that it had 
.been given to monks by Dagobert. Lewis the Gentle, in one of his ordinances, forbids 
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the foldiers to force their peers to drink ; ut in bo/1 e nemo PAREM fuum hibere ccgat' 0 . It 
will be feen hereafter, that, when the cities had acquired the right of municipal jurifdic- 
tion, by what were called charters of community, they conferred on their judges the name 
of citizen-peers ( pairs-bourgeois). But infenfibly this title became confined to gentle- 
men who pofTeffed hereditary and patrimonial fief3. 

Peers then, properly fo called, were the vaffak who held under the fame lord, not ber- 
caufe they were equal to their feudal lord, but becaufe they were peers among them- 
felves, holding their fiefs under the fame perfon, in the fame manner, and by the fame 
obligation of paying Juith and homage, of ferving their lord in the wars, of attending 
him in all great ceremonies, and, finally, of affifting him to hold his court of juftice " 
for the peers were judges throughout the extent of that lordfhip of which their peerage 
washolden. But the law did not permit them to fit as judges when they were parties con- 
cerned. This prohibition they endeavoured to extend to the king himfelf, but they 
could not prevail, as it was deemed, that,, in. defending his. own rights, he defended thofij, 
cf the crown. 

From thefe circumftances we may infer, that there were as many peerages in the king- 
dom as there were fiefs immediately holden of one certain lordfhip. But all peers were 
not holden in equal confideration. Thole of the king, who paid an immediate homage 
to the crown, were regarded as men of fuperior dignity to thofe of the count of Cham- 
pagne, who were only fub-vaffals. Thefe were excluded from the national parliament, 
and from a feat among the nobles of the realm ; while the former, being judges in all mat- 
ters of ftate, compofed what was. called, the. court of France, the king's court, or the. 
court of peers.. 

The number was neither fixed, nor yet confined to the dukes and counts: all barons, 
who held immediately of the king, were equally peers, of France becaufe the immediate 
dependance always conftituted the effence of the peerage. In the hillory of Saint Lewis 
we read, that that prince having adopted a regulation with regard to the Jews 11 , it was 
ratified and approved by the barons and peers, who fubferibed it indifcriminately ; which 
leems to prove that the precedency of the twelve peers was not thoroughly eftablifhed at 
the commencement of that monarch's reign. It was not till about the fourteenth cen- 
tury that the feudal dignity of barons began to be confidered as inferior to that of duke i 
or count. 

The appellation of peer was not originally a title of dignity, for which reafon it is that 
W£ find no ancient deed in which the dukes and counts affume it. They did not taker 

10 Capit. Ludov. Pii, 1. iv. art. 77. 11 Loifeau des grandes Seigivchap. 5 et 8, 

12 Cbantereau, preuves du traite des fiefs, p. 209. 
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that title till the number of peers were reduced to twelve ; though at what period the 
reduction took place h^s been the fubject of much controverfy, and has never been pre- 
cifely afcertained. Some pretend, that this inftitution was eftablilhed fo far back as the 
reign of Charlemagne; but their fuppofition has no other foundation than the apocryphal 
tales of archbiftiop Turpin. Others afcribe it to Hugh Capet ; but thefe can produce 
no authority for their opinion. Favin imputes it to king Robert, who, he tells us, 
formed a fecret council, compofed of fix of the principal nobles and fix ecclefiaftigs, 
whom he honoured with the title of peers' 3 . He, doubtlefs, did not recollect, that at 
the commencement of the third race, the cities of Laon, Langres, Beauvais, Noyon, and 
Cha!ons-upon Marne, did not belong to their bifhcps. The county of Langres was not 
united to the bifhoprick^till the reign of Lewis the Seventh. Du Tillet is of opinion 
that this reform in the peerage was effected by Lewis the Young, at the coronation of 
his fon Philip- Auguftus I4 . The king, fays he, in order to prevent confufion at that 
fplendid ceremony, felected, from among the vaft number of prelates and nobles who at- 
tended as immediate vaffals of the crown, the twelve who lfave ever fince been diftin- 
guifhed for this illuftrious function. The diftinction, however, by no means detracted 
from the dignity of the ancient baronies of the kingdom: thefe have ever continued to be 
real peerages of France ; though their poffeffors no longer enjoy the fame privileges as 
before the reduction took place. The twelve peers, on the contrary, have always pof- 
feffed, in virtue of their peerage, a feat in the parliaments, in the council-chamber, in 
the beds of juftice, and in all great ceremonies. 

France, from its difmembered ftate, was involved, during the reign of Hugh Capet, in 
poverty and barbarifm. While Greece and Italy were famous for their beautiful manu- 
factures, the French were unable to imitate them ; fince their cities were unprivileged, 
and their country difunited. Internal commerce was fcarcely known ; and the inha- 
bitants of one province were frequently ft rangers to the diftance and fituation of the next. 
Such was the ignorance which prevailed, that few people could read, and Hill fewer 
write. There were no title-deeds of cftates, and no deeds or regifters of marriages. 
Hence the danger of contracting an alliance within the prohibited degrees was great; 
and this circumftance gave rife to numerous divorces and fcandalous feparations. 

}i Theatre d'Honneur et dc Chevalerie. J 4 Recueil ile Rangs, chap, de Pairs de France. 
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A. D. 996.] ROBERT, on the death of his father, had juft entered his twenty- 
feventh year. As his fubje&s were already accuftomed to fee him hold the reins of go- 
vernment, they acknowledged him for their fovereign without oppofition or murmur. 
But though the commencement of his reign was, by this means, exempt from domeftic 
commotions, his happinefs was interrupted by the ' intrigues of the fovereign pontiff. 
The court of Rome was highly difpleafed at the treatment of archbifhop Arnoul, who, 
though reftored to his fee by a decree of the Council, wasftill regarded asaftate prifoner. 
As a mark of his difpleafure, the pope evinced a difpofition to annul the marriage of Ro- 
bert with Bertha *, widow of Eudes, count of Chartres and Blois, and daughter of Con- 
rad, king of Burgundy. His pretext was, that Robert had Hood godfather to a child 
of that princefs ; and that he was her coufin in the fourth degree — two impediments to a 
legal marriage, which a difpenfation alonecould remove. 

A. D. 997.] Robert, who was extremely fond of his wife, took every means to pre- 
vent a feparation, in which his love and his honour were equally intercfted. He thought 
by reftoring Arnoul z , a confirmation of that union imwhich his happinefs was centered 
might be more eafily obtained from the pope ; but this had no effect on Gregory the 
Fifth, who was the creature of the emperor Otho the Third, to whom he was related, 
and was wholly fwayed by that monarch and by Gerbert, who were both enemies to 
the reigning family. This pontiff had been expelled from his church by Crefcens 3 , 
con ful of Rome, who cau fed John the Sixteenth, a Greek monk, named Philagathes, 
to be elected in his place : But Gregory was no fooner reftored to his dignity, than, 

1 Hift. Franc. Frag. Dnch. tom. in p. S 5. 1 Abbo. Epifl. t. 3 Petr. Dam. Lib. i. Epift. Ultim. ad. CaUa!. 
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after ordering the eyes of his competitor to be put out, and his nofe and tongue to be cut 
off, he affembled a council 4 , in which he annulled the marriage of the French monarch. 

Robert, enraged at his infolence, refufed to fubmit to a fentence which he juftly re- 
garded as an attack upon the majefty of the throne. Gregory, however, perfifted, and 
by an infamous ahufe of power excommunicated the King, and laid the kingdom under 
an interdict; by which means 5 the celebration of divine fervice was flopped through- 
out the realm, the adminiftration of the facrament fufpended, and the burial of the dead, 
in confecrated ground, forbidden. This was the firlt inftance of a fimilar fentence be- 
ing enforced in France ; and the nation was fo alasmed, and fo blinded by a degrading 
fpirit of fuperftition, that the monarch was abandoned by his courtiers, and even by 
his domeftics. 

The murmurs of the people, the defection of the nobles, and the well-founded dread 
of a general revolt, at length compelled the king to fubmit, andtodifmifs his wife, who 
ftill preferved, notwithstanding, the title of queen. After their feparation, Robert, 
being defirous of heirs, married Conftance, daughter of William the Firft, count of 
Provence, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but whofe perfonal charms concealed a 
mind polluted by pride, vanity, and caprice. Brought up in a country where the 
warmth of the climate, by affording a powerful ftimulus to the iinpulfes of nature, 
ftrongly invited to voluptuous enjoyments, her retinue was compofed of dancers, farce- 
players, and youthful libertines of rank, who infenfibly introduced luxury and de- 
bauchery into a court, which had hitherto been diltinguifhed for its gravity, fimplicity, 
and modefty 6 . The arrival of this princefs may alfo beconfideredas the epoch in which 
a tafte for poetry firft prevailed in France ; a tafte that was afterwards improved by the 
Troubadours, and which has fince attained to as great a degree of excellence as the lan- 
guage will admit. The fplendour of her charms, and the afcendancy which they gave 
her over her hufband, rendered the new queen fo arrogant, that in time Hie became i'rt- 
fupportable to the whole nation, even to her own children. Hugh de Beauvais, count 
Palatine, and prime minifter, enjoyed the confidence of his m after ; and to him the king 
communicated the anxiety and uneafinefs he experienced from the impropriety of his 
wife's conduit. This was fufficient to make that nobleman an objecl: of her hatred 
and revenge ; ftie accordingly had him affaflinated in the prefence of her hulband, who, 
in vain, endeavoured to fave the life of his favourite 7 . 

The internal tranquillity which the kingdom had enjoyed for fome time, was inter- 
rupted by Eudes the Second, count of Champagne, a fon of Bertha, by her firft huf- 
band. This politic and ambitious prince, being defirous to open a communication 

* Chron. Saxo. 5 Hift. Franc. Frag, loc, cit. 6 Glaber. 1. iii. c. 9. p. 38 and 39, 7 Idem. Ibid. c. ii. p. 29. 
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between the county of Chartres and La Brie, by fecuring a paflage over the Seine, caft 
his eyes on Melun, which Hugh Capet had given to count Bouchard. That nobleman 
kept but a fmall garrifon in the place, under the command of a vilcount, named Gautier, 
who had a pretty and intriguing wife". Eudes feigned a violent paffion for this lady ; 
■and being a handfome young man, his fuit was fuccefsful. By her means he bribed the 
hufband to deliver the town into his hands. 

Count Bouchard complained to Robert, who undertook his defence ; and being join- 
ed by the forces of Richard the Second, duke of Normandy, Melun was inverted, and, 
in a few days, reduced. Eudes found means to efcape ; but Gautier and his wife were 
taken, and bung on a lofty mountain in fight of the town. Gentlemen formerly were 
not capitally punifhed for rebellion or felony : treafon alone could incur the penalty 
of death. 

A. D. 1000 to 1006.] This war was fucceeded by another of greater importance, 
and longer duration. Henry, duke of Burgundy, uncle to the king, and brother to 
Hugh Capet, had married Gerberge, countefs of Dijon, widow to Adelbert, king of 
Italy. He died fome years after this marriage, and left but one natural child, named 
'Eudes, to whom he affigned the county of Beaune : Robert was the lawful heir to the 
duchy ; but the duke, previous to his death, had adopted for his heir Otho William, 
the fon of his wife by her firft marriage, who was already count of Burgundy. That 
nobleman, fupported by Landri, count of Nevers; Bruno, bifhop of Langres ; and 
Eudes, count of Champagne ; took poflefllon of the difputed territory ; while Robert, 
determined to enforce his pretenfions, had recourfe to arms ; and his forces were 
ftrengthened by the troops of his kinfman, the duke of Normandy. Though repulfed in 
his firft attempt on Auxerre, that town afterwards capitulated; its example was followed 
by Sens ; and the walls of Avalon are reported to have fallen before the victor. Yet 
even the moft credulous mull allow that the cruelty of the monarch ill-deferved the 
interpofition of Divine Providence ; the favour of Heaven was ill-repaid by the inhu- 
manity of the king ; and the wretched inhabitants were doomed to expiate their refill - 
ance by exile and death. More than five years were confumed in the gradual reduction 
of Burgundy ; Otho William was at length compelled to abandon his vain hopes, and 
to relinquifh whatever places he had occupied; Eudes acquie feed in the peaceable en- 
joyment of the county of Beauvais ; and Robert, to gratify the Burgxindians, who were 
defirous of an independent prince, and to foothe his own vaflals, who were jealous of 
their power in the aggrandizement of the crown, beftowed the duchy of Burgundy 
on bis fecond fon Henry, with the title of Duke. 

8 Guill. Gemet. 1. v. c. 14. 
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A. D. 1006 to 1020.] , But few events of importance occurred during the long 
fpaceof fourteen years. After an expedition into Flanders, where the king promoted an ac- 
commodation between the emperor of Germany and the heirefl'es of Charles of Lorraine,, 
with refpect to the territories of that prince, he refolved, with the advice of his mi- 
niflers, to affbeiate to the throne his eldefl fon Hugh, who, though but in his eighteenth 
year, had defervedly acquired the appellation of Great. The ceremony of his corona- 
nation was performed at Compiegne, in the year 1007. About the fame time a feci: 
of heretics appeared in France, that foon demanded the attention of government. They 
held in derifion all the mylteries of religion 9 ; defpifed the facraments ; condemned 
marriage ; treated the accounts of the creation of the world, contained in the Old 
Teftament, as fo many dreams ; and neither believed that virtue would meet with any 
future reward, nor the mod criminal pleafures incur punilhment. They ufed to 
afTemble in private houfes, during the night, where they recited a kind of litany in ho- 
nour of evil fpirits 10 , and did not ceafe their invocations till they faw a demon appear 
amongft them, when they immediately put out the lights, and each man taking the 
firft woman he could lay hands on, proceeded to the enjoyment of thofe pleafures for 
which they deemed any lawful permiffion unnecciTary. 

For repreffing this licentioufnefs, the king convened a council at Orleans, and the 
leaders of this voluptuous feci: being arretted, they were taken before the bifhops, who 
defired to be informed of their religious tenets. But they ftudioufly avoided any direct 
anfwers to the quell ions propofed to them; till Arefafte 1 ', a Norman gentleman, wbo 
had revealed the whole fecret, reproached them with their cowardice, and explained the 
impiety of their fyftem. They then declared that fuch was their firm belief ; in vain 
did the prelates advert to the doctrines of Chrillianity, in vain did they talk of the 
immaculate conception, of the birth and death of our Saviour; the only anfwer they 
could obtain from thefe obllinate heretics, was — " We were not prefent ; we cannot 
*' believe that to be true." 

The council finding them incorrigible, condemned them all to be burnt alive; as 
they proceeded to the place of execution they betrayed evident fymptoms of gaiety and 
pleafure ; but when they felt the effects of the flames, their enthufiafm and their cou- 
rage forfook them, and they exclaimed that they had been deceived. The king and 
queen attended this cruel exhibition; during which the latter thruft out the eye of her 
confeffbr, who was one of the heretics, with her cane. 

Two years after this execution, another fet of thefe heretics appeared at An as; but the 
blfhop, Gerard, a man whofe fervent piety was regulated by reafon, and tempered by 

» Glaber. I iii. c. 8. »> Anon. torn. ii. Spicil. " Chron. S. Pet. torn. Li. Spicil. p. 740. 
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charity, infteadof having recourfc to threats, convinced them of their error by argument 
and perfuafion, and brought them to a public abjuration. So true it is that the throne 
of truth is not erected on a fcaffold ; and that mildnefs will lead, where feverity 
difgufts. 

The king finding tranquillity eftabliihed throughout the realm, refolved on a journey 
to Rome, in order to vifit the tombs of the apoRles. He was accompanied by feveral of 
the prelates, and every place he pafTed through experienced the effects of his munifi- 
cence. On his return he dedicated the church of St. Agnan at Orleans, which he had 
recently built, and to which he afterwards bequeathed the treafures of his own chapel, 
and, among a variety of other curious articles, an enormous bell, which he had ordered 
to be folemnly baptized by the name of Robert. 

A. D. 1022 to 103T.] In the following year an interview took place between Robert 
and the emperor, on the banks of the Meufe, for the purpole of fettling fome trifling mat- 
ters of difpute, which, if neglected, might have led to a ferious rupture. The magnifi- 
cence difplayed on this occafion is fpoken of in terms of rapture by the ancient writers; 
but the concluiion of an amicable treaty between the royal vifitors afforded a better 
theme for national congratulation. This excurfion was lucceeded by a circumftaiice 
that threatened the kingdom with all the calamities of a civil war : Hugh fecretly with- 
drew from court, and, being joined by feveral of the young nobility, erected the iland.ud 
of revolt. His motive for this retreat was the pride and feverity of his mother, who ob- 
ftinately refufed to eftabliih his houfhold, or to let him have any mare in that govern- 
ment to which he had been formally alfociated. Fortunately the infurreclion was fpee- 
dily quelled ; and Hugh, returning to his duty, was pardoned by his father, and admitted, 
to a participation of his throne and authority. 

The prince never after tranfgrefled the rules of propriety, but obferved the mo ft per- 
feci fubmiffion to the will of his pareit and his fovereign. If the authors of thefe times, 
may be credited (and there is no reafon for impeaching their veracity), he was a father 
to the poor, a protector of the church, an advocate for the people, and the friend of vir- 
tue. The pollefiion of thefe numerous perfections rendered his name fo celebrated 
throughout Europe, that Italy, at the death of Henry the Second, invited him to wear 
the imperial crown. Eut in a fhort time after this flattering offer was made, Hugh, to 
the great forrow of all France, was taken oft" in the flower of his youth. He was in- 
terred in the church of St. CornejlLe at Compicgne. 

On the death of Hugh it was natural that Robert ftiould affbeiate his next fon, 
Henry, to the dignity which he had imparted to his deceafed brother ; but the juftice of 
this nomination was oppofed with indecent warmth and determined obilinacy by Con- 
ftance; and her partiality for her younger fon, Robert, agitated the court with all the 
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fury of contending factions. Yet neither the fecret arts of intrigue, nor the 
open violence of the offended queen, could fubdue the inflexible integrity of her 
hufband. In an afTembly at Rheims Henry received the crown from the im- 
partial juftice of his father; and Robert, his younger brother, refufing to join in 
the daring meafures of Conusance, became equally the object of her hatred and per- 
fection. — The two princes, harrafTed by the inceflant enmity of their implacable 
mother, retired from court, and entered into an alliance for their mutual defence ; the 
eldefl: pofTefTed himfelf of the caftle of Dreux, and the younger feized Avalon, in the 
duchy of Burgundy. The unnatural pamons of a female had already enkindled the 
torch of civil commotion; and the gloomy flame was beheld with horror throughout 
the kingdom of France. But an explanation enfuing between the king and his children ; 
the princes returned to their duty, were again reftored to the confidence of their father, 
and the force which had been aflembled to extinguifh the diflcnfions of his family, was 
happily employed by Robert in humbling the haughty nobles of Burgundy, who had 
prefumed to withhold the homage due to their fovereign. 

The remainder of this reign, during which the kingdom enjoyed more vears of peace 
and profperity than it had known for fome centuries, was chiefly employed by Robert 
in the erection of pious edifices, in reforming the manners of the clergy, and in other 
works of devotion, private and practical. In the year 1031 this virtuous monarch was 

j leized, at Melun, with a violent diforder that foon brought him to the grave. He ex- 
pired in the fixty-firfl year of his age, and the forty-fifth of his reign. His body was 
conveyed to Saint Denis, where it was depofited in the royal vault, without an epitaph 
or any other fepulchral embellifhment. — Robert had three wives : — Ludgard or Rofale, 
widow to Arnoul, count of Flanders ; Bertha, widow to Eudes, count of Chartres and 
Blois; and Conftance, daughter of William, count of Provence. By the laft he had 
Hugh, who died before his father; Henry, who fucceeded to the throne; Robert, to 

• whom was allotted the duchy of Burgundy j Eudes, who, according to fome writers, 
was bifhop of Auxerre ; Adelaide, wife to Renaud, count of Nevers ; and Adela, firft 
married to Richard the Third, duke of Normandy, and afterwards to Baldwin, count of 
Flanders* 

Robert was equally difringuifhed for his piety, moderation, and prudence ; wifely ftu- 
dious to avert the calamities of war, and anxious to promote the felicity and welfare 
of his fubjec~ts,.who were never difturbed by the oppreflions of domeftic tyranny, or the 
deviations of foreign armies. The rigour with which he punifhed, in the reduftion 
of Burgundy, the fpirited refinance of the inhabitants of Avalon, had caft a flight fhade 
on a reign of unprecedented clemency ; yet a people, whofe annals have hitherto difplayed 
almoft a conftant fucceflion of fanguinary and ferocious princes, might well exclaim on 
the death of Robert, " We have loft a father, who governed us in peace, beneath 
" whofe authority we dwelt in fecurity ; who fuffered not in others that oppreffibn 
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*i which he himfelf difdained ; who commanded our affections, and who baniflied our 
" fears." 

In his conduct to the poor, his humanity and his charity were eminently confpicu- 
ous ; the latter, indeed, almoft degenerated unto weaknefs, fince, by encouraging a fpirit 
of indolence in the lower clafs of people, it rauft certainly have tended to mar induftry, 
and to impede thofe agricultural improvements, which an enlightened monarch mould 
ever attend to, and the neceffity of which was never more evident than in- the reign of 
Robert. — He daily diftributed food to three hundred poor people, and fometimes a thou- 
land. Every Holy Thurfday he ferved them on his knees, and, being clothed in fack- 
cloth, warned their feet I2 . Hence originated the cuftom that has ever fince been ob- 
ferved by the French monarchs, of warning the feet of twelve poor people on Holy 
Thurfday, and of waiting on them at table, affined by all the princes of the blood, and 
the principal nobility. Robert's companion for the poor would fometimes betray hira 
into acts of injuftice ; for, we are told, that when he had no money to give them, he 
would tell them to go and fteal, and be angry if they were prevented from fo doing. 
Helgaud, the monk, fays, that rogues, under pretence of begging, would frequently fol- 
low him into his apartment, and take from him whatever was worth taking, either in his 
pockets or on his clothes. One of them having cut off the half of a piece of gold 
fringe, was about to take away the reft, when the king mildly requeftcd him to be 
contented with what he had, and to leave the reft to fatisfy the wants of his compa- 
nions. — The difpofition of his queen, Conftance, being very different from his own, he 
was under the neceflity of performing his acts of charity in fecret ; — and his gifts were 
generally accompanied by this caution : " Be Jure you don't let Qonjlance know it." As 
he was going one day to church, he furprized two perfons in the act of fornication ; the 
horror, fays the abbe Velly, which he experienced at the fin, did not extinguifti his com- 
paffion for the finner ; he threw his cloak over them, and went flrait to the altar to pray 
for their converfion ; he then fent one of his attendants to fetch another cloak, forbidding 
him, under pain of his difplcafure, to mention the circumjlance io any one, but more particular- 
ly to the queen. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of this prince to render his fubjedts happy, he had the 
misfortune to fee his kingdom a prey to the horrors of famine, at feveral different time3. 
The firft was general throughout Europe ; but the fecond was confined to France, where 
it was attended with circumftances peculiarly horrid. There were people, raging with 
hunger in fuch a dreadful degree, that they dug up the dead bodies to eat ; others feized 
upon the children in the ftreets, or way-laid the travellers in the fields and woods 1 '. 
At Toumus, in Burgundy, a butcher expofed human flefti to public fak; but this La- 
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human traffic was put a ftop to, and the brute who carried it on juftly condemned to 
the flames. Another man, who kept a public houfe in a foreft near Macon, murdered 
his guefts and eat them., He was detected by two paffengers, a man and his wife, who 
were lucky enough to effeft their efcape; and when his houfe was fearched, eight-and- 
forty human heads of men, women, and children, whofe bodies he had devoured, were 
found. The barbarous wretch experienced the fame punifhment as the butcher. Such 
was the fcarcity of food that people were reduced to the neceffity of- making bread with 
a kind of white earth, refembling pipe-clay, mixed with a very fmall portion of flour 
or bran. This dreadful famine was followed by a peftilence, during which the people 
were fo weak from want of fuftenance, that they were unable to aflift each other. Thus 
the fick remained without relief, and the dead without burial. 

It is in vain that we feek for the probable caufe of thefe calamities in any of the 
French hiftoiians, either ancient or modern; the former, inftead of attempting to ac- 
count for what mull have had a natural caufe, recite the fuperftitious talesof the times, 
and tell us of lhowers of blood, and other difmal tokens of divine vengeance, by which ' 
they were preceded ; while the latter repeat thefe tales, and, though they treat them with 
thederifion they merit, yet withhold the information we feek for. Had any violent drought 
orotherextraordinary circum fiance occafionedthefamine, itcould not, we apprehend, have 
efcaped the attention of contemporary wi iters : we are therefore of opinion it muft have 
been occafioned by a fhameful negledt of agriculture, which appears the more probable, 
as the kingdom was evidently infefted with crouds of beggars, from the numbers which 
the king himfelf maintained, and confequently encouraged Perhaps the early Franks, 
like the ancient Germans * 4 , deemed the cultivation of their lands too ignoble and labo- 
rious employment for them ; yet the monks, we find, fet an example of agricultural 
improvement, in the lands belonging to their convents ; and the time was peculiarly fa- 
vourable for fuch exertions, as the nation enjoyed a perfect flate of tranquillity for a 
long fer'res of years. 

From^he cuftom that prevailed with the firft monarchs of the Capetian race, of aflo- 
ciating their eldeft fons with them in the empire, we muft not infer, either that the 
crown was elective by the nobles of the realm, or that it was neccflarily entailed on the 
cldcft fon of the king IS ; under the firft race we have feen the crown invariably here- 
ditary in the family of Meroveus, and all his defcendants fucceed to it without .inter- 
ruption, for upwards of three hundred years. It is true, indeed, thatfometim.es the 
kingdom was divided between all the fons, and, at others, one reigned alone, to the pre- 
judice of the reft ; fometitnes even a prince of a diftant branch was preferred to the 
children of the deccafed monarch. But what inference muft we draw from thefe fads ? 

J4 Tacit, de Moib. German, c. 15. '5 Mem de Litterat. torn. iv. p. 672. 
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That the crown, always hereditary in the reigning fcmily, was only elective with regard to 
the different princes of that family. 

Under the fecond race we ftill find the fame cuflomand the fame form of p-overnment 
prevail l6 . " Such is the cujiom of the French nation," fays Foulques, archbiihop of Rheims 
in a letter to the emperor Arnold, " that thj nobles, without any dependance, chafe a prince 
*' of the royal family to fuccccd the king,- when he is dead." Though Robert and Rodolph 
acceded to the throne without any previous election, no conclufion is to be drawn from 
thence, any more than from the elevation of Gondebald on a ftiield, during the firft 
race. The ftorm was foon difpelled : Lewis the Stranger was recalled from England; 
" and all the nobles" fays a contemporary writer 1 ', " cleclcd him to reign over them by the 
" hereditary right which he had to the crown." This is an apparent contradiction of terms ; 
but the difficulty is folved by referring to the double right by which the ancient 
monarchs of France held their crown ; — viz. by their royal birth, and by the choice of 
the nation. 

The circumftances attending the afTociation of Henry the Firft to the regal dignity, 
prove that, at the commencement of the third race, the monarchy was ftill governed 
by the fame fpirit, and the fame maxims. They prove that the hereditary right was in- 
conteftably eftablifhed in the family that had been recently placed on the- throne. This 
then was the general law, and the invariable cuftom of the realm. 

Still an election always took, place : but, as during the two firft races, the choice was 
confined to the children of the king. With regard to the coronation of Henry the Firft, 
" The king" fays Glaber lS , "after the death of prince Hugh, began to confder within himfclf 
" which of his three furviving fons would be mofl capable of fuccccding him in the throne." 
This could never have been an object of deliberation, had the throne devolved by right, 
to the eldeft fon of the reigning monarch. The bifhops, influenced by the queen, who 
did not like her eldeft fon, whom the king betrayed an inclination to favour, " demanded" 
fays another contemporary writer 19 , " that no decijton might take place, on this important 
M affair, at leaf, during the life of Robert." She flattered herlelf with the idea that, 
after the king's death, her intereft Would prove fuperior to that of her eldeft fon, "whom 
" die affected to reprefent as a weak, effeminate, and cowardly prince. 1 ' But what 
became of thefe her hopes, if the laws of the realm had necefiarily influenced the de- 
cifion of the electors in favour of the eldeft of the royal family ? Notwithftanding her 
oppofition, prince Henry's party prevailed, and, continues Glaber, " The king' s choice, 
" fupported by the concurrence of the nobles, at length placed him on the throne of France." 

*6 Fiod. Hift. Eccl. Rhem. 1. 4. >7 Glalier. 1. 1. c. iii. p. 5. 18 Glaber. I. 3. c. v. p. 37. *9 Inter Fulbert, 
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Thcfe remarks folve nil the difficulties that prefent themfelvts with regard to the he- 
reditary right of the reigning family to the throne of France. On one fide, they fhow 
that a fucceffion, which was always - hereditary', did not exclude a real right of election ; 
and on the other, that this right of election, though faffve with refpect to the family, 
was acliye with refpect to the different members of that family; in other words, the na- 
tion had rcferved to itftlf the power of chuilng, from among the children of the laft mo- 
narch, that prince which fhould appear to it the moil capable of holding the reins of 
government, without regard to primogeniture. 

Thus, in affociatingtheir eldeft fons to the throne, the fix firft monarchs of the Cape- 
tian race were not influenced by any views of fixing the crown in their family, but merely 
by a defire of avoiding thofe diffenfions which were but too common at elections. By 
degrees thefe affociations led to the eftablifhment of the right of jtignatiov, lineal and 
hereditary, which infenfibly annihilated the elective power. In fhort, the crown ap- 
peared to be fo well fecured in the family of Hugh Capet, that Philip Auguftus did not 
think it neceffaty to crown his fon. The right of primogeniture became a fundamen- 
tal law of the realm, and has been obferved for more than feven centuries without the 
fmalleft interruption, either from the youngeft children, or from the eldeft of the 
younger branches* 

Several ecclefiaftical councils were hoi den during the reign of Robert. By that of 
Selingftad 10 , priefts are ordered not to fay more than three maffes in a day, and all men, 
except crowned heads, forbidden to enter the church with their fwords. The fathers 
of Limoges decreed, that nobody could receive penance and abfalution from the pope without 
the leave of his bifkop. The council of Anfe was ftill more ftrenuous in defence of the 
liberties of the Gallican church : it declared a bull of the pope's, by which the monks 
of Cluny were exempted from the jurildiction of their ordinary, to be null and abufive. 
The archbifhop of Vienne having, in confequence of that bull, ordained fome of the 
monks of Cluny, without the permiffion of the bilhop of the dioee/e, thought it ne- 
ceffary to make an apology, and to promife that in future he would never deviate from 
the rules <3f the national church- 
But the moft remarkable of thefe ecclefiaftical aftemblics was that which was con- 
vened at Saint Denis, on the fubject of tythes, offerings, prefentations, and churches. 
We have already ohferved that ecclefiaftical property, even tythes and church livings, 
had paffed into the hands of laymen, who could not fell them without the king'3 con- 
fent, to which was always annexed the condition that curates and bifhops, if they 
v.hofe to become purchaltrs, Ihould have the firft offer. At length the impropriety of\ 
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thefe proceedings was univerfally acknowledged : Hugh Capet and Robert were the firft 
to fet the example of reftitution ; which was fpeedily followed by the nobility, who 
haftened to re it ore thofe poffeffions which their anceftors had ufurped from the church. 
The bifhops wiflied to monopolize the advantages arifing from this pious refolution, 
and exerted their utmoft endeavours to exclude the monks from any participation in 
them 11 . Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, refifted thefe ungenerous efforts, and finding that the 
clergy, affembled at Saint Denis, were about to iffue a fentence to the prejudice of the 
monaftic ftate, he excited the monks and dependants of the abbey to rife up againftthem, 
and they accordingly attacked the prelates, who were obliged to decamp without coming to 
any dee'riion. Seguin, archbifhop of Sens, a venerable old man highly refpectcd for his 
virtue, was wounded between the moulders, by a blow from an axe, and with difficulty 
efcaped, all covered with mud. Such fcandalous proceedings could fcarcely obtain cre- 
dit, were they not atteited by contemporary writers ; but what muft appear ft ill more 
monftrous, is, that a riot of this nature fhould pafs unpunifhed and unnoticed, even by 
the church. 

** Concil. c. ix. p. 771. 
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A. D. 1031.] THOUGH Henry had the choice of his father, and the fuffrages 
of a majority of the nobles, to fecure and confirm his fucceffion, yet Conftance, to 
whom he was an obje£t of averfion, had neither loft the defire nor the hope of effecYing 
his depofition from that throne to which he had acceded in fpite of her machinations. 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, and Eudes, count of Champagne, entered into her views ; 
and being joined by many noblemen of France and Burgundy, fupplied her with forces 
for the execution of her plans 1 . Dammartin, Senlis, Melun, Sens, Poiffy, Coucy, 
Puifet, and feveral other fortrefles, declared in her favour, and hoifted the ftandard of 
revolt. Thefe were places of great ftrength in thole days, and their importance was 
confiderably encreafed by their vicinity to the capital, which waited for the event of 
the conteft before it would come to a deciiion. 

Henry, aftonifhed and incapable of refilling the torrent, left Paris, and efcaped, with 
only eleven faithful followers, into Normandy ; and, deferted by his fubjecls, threw 
himfelf dh the generous friendfhip of duke Robert. That prince received him with 
»11 poffible honour, fupplied him with a powerful army, and lent orders to his uncle, 
count Mauger, who commanded in Corbeil, to declare war againft the infurgents, and 
lay wafte their poffelfions with fire and fword. Similar orders were likewife iffued 
to all the governors of the frontier towns. It was a maxim with this duke, to fhew 
no quarter to rebels ; to which feverity he was 'probably indebted for the name he ac- 
quired, of Robert the Devil. 

The king fixed his camp before the walls of Corbeil, where he was joined by a great 
number of his vaiEils, accompanied by a formidable body of troops. He then proceeded 
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to Poifly, which he retook ; he next reduced Puifet, and thrice defeated the count of 
Champagne, who efcaped with difficulty the purfuit of the victor. This vigorous 
conduct difconcerted the projects of the queen-dowager and her partizans, who were 
compelled to acknowledge that the young monarch had been grofsly mifreprefented to 
them. But Conftance, ever implacable in her hatred, refufed to liften to any propofals 
for an accommodation. In vain did her uncle, the count of Anjou, exhort her to be 
reconciled to her fon ; fhe had long fince abjured ail the fentiments of nature, and fhe 
now obftinately rejected the remonftrances of reafon. At laft, however, finding herfelf 
forfaken by her friends and allies, fire was, reluctantly, perfuadedto enter into a fecret 
treaty with the king: fortunately fhe had no time to excite frefh intrigues, as fhe died 
the following year, at Melun, and was interred at Saint Denis, by the fide of a hufband 
whofe repofe fhe had inceflantly difturbed. 

The fubmiflion of the queen was followed by that of prince Robert, whom Henry 
not only pardoned, but generoufly affigned him the duchy of Burgundy, the inveftiture 
of which he himfelf had received from the king his father. From this prince fprang 
the firft. royal branch of the dukes of Burgundy, who reigned over that country for 
nearly four centuries-. They were fucceeded by Philip the Bold, fon to king John, 
head of the fecond houfe of Burgundy, which was extinguifhed in the perfon of Charles 
the Ra/7), who was flain before Nanci ; at which period this duchy was irrevocably 
annexed to the crown. 

A. D. 103a.] Henry being now peaceably feated on a throne of which, by his 
activity, valour, and moderation, he had fhewn himfelf worthy, directed his attention 
to the renewal of thofe alliances which his father had contracted with the neighbour- 
ing powers 1 . For this purpofe he had an interview with the emperor Conrad, whofe 
lifter Matilda he efpoufed. His next care was to acknowledge and repay the obliga- 
tions he was under to the duke of Normandy. To that prince he ceded the towns of 
Gifors, Chaumont, and Pontoife, with all that part of the Vexin which had hitherto 
belonged to the dominions of France. 

A.D. 1033 to 1036.] The death of Rodolph, who, with the title of king, ruled 
that part of Burgundy which comprehended the countries of Switzerl ind and Savov, 
the counties of la BrcfTe, Dauphine, and the Lyonnois, kindled a war between Fucks, 
count of Champagne, and the emperor Conrad, who each claimed the fucceffion, and 
fupported their pretenlions by arms; but Eudes was compelled to yield to the fuperior 
force of his rival, and, driven out of Burgundy, entered Lorraine, and poflefled himfelf 
of Bar. Before he could improve this advantage he was encountered by Gothelon, 

» Wippo in vita Conrad, Salic- 
duke 
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'duke of Lorrain ; the defeat of the count of Champagne was rendered decifive by his 
death; and king Henry, and the emperor Conrad, had equal fubject for rejoicing at the 
deftruition of a turbulent vaflal, and an enterprifing neighbour. 

A. D. 1037 to 1040.] Eudes left two fons, Stephen, count of Champagne, and 
Thibaud, count of Chartres, Blois and Tours. Both of them refigned all pretenfions 
to Burgundy, and turned their arms againft their fovereign. The feudal law required, 
that before any vaflal could enter on pofleflion of his territories, he Ihould do homage 
to the king. The two counts refufed to comply with this cuftom 5 , becaufe the king 
had not affifted their father againft the emperor. In fact, the duty between the lord 
and his vaflal was reciprocal. If the vaflal was obliged to ferve his lord in the wars ; 
the lord was equally obliged to aflift his vaflal, in defence of that fiet which he held of 
him. But this reafon could not operate with regard to the count of Champagne. Con- 
rad had not taken up arms in order to deprive him of thofe provinces which he 
held as a vaflal of the crown; but to prevent him from ufurping a kingdom, to which 
he himfelf had been declared fole heir. This then was only a pretext to which the 
infurgents had recourfe for the purpofe of concealing another defign. 

A. D. 1040 to 1044.] Their real project was to place prince Eudes, the king's 
brother, on the throne, under whofe name they expected to be able to exert a defpotic 
fvvay. An ancient chronicle, quoted by Duchefne 4 , fays, that this prince was the 
eldeft of the fons of Robert, but that he was excluded from the fucceffion, on the plea 
of infanity. But all other contemporary writers pofitively affirm that he was younger 
than either Henry or duke Robert. Be that as it may, Eudes, being left without ter- 
ritories or eftabliftiment, was willing to lilten to any plan which the enemies of his 
houfe might propofe ; and as he was aflured of a fpeedy and effectual fupport, he fum- 
moned the king to admit him to a participation in the domains of his father. This was 
the fignal of war. Eudes, with his confederates, took the field, and committed dread- 
ful devaluations on the French territories ; but they were foon routed by the royal 
army ; Ludes himfelf was taken prifoner, and fecured at Orleans ; the pardon of Thi- 
baud was pjurchafed at the expence of Touraine ; the count of Champagne was happy 
to efcape by the ceffion of a confidcrable part of his inheritance ; but Galoran, count 
of Melun, who had enlifted under the banners of unfuccefsful rebellion, was formally 
attainted; and the forfeiture of his property and life, the firft example of the kind 
mentioned in hiftory, proclaims the power which the crown had imperceptibly ac- 
quired. 

A. D. 1045, 1046.] Normandy, in the mean time, being governed by a child, was 
torn by mteftine commotions. The reign of Robert had been greatly diftinguilhed for 
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its wifdom and fplendour. After reducing the duke of Brittany to pay that homage 
which he had long refufcd to his liege lord, he was ftricken with remorie for the fins 
he had committed, and undertook a journey of penitence to the holy fepulchre at Jeru- 
falem, which, according to the fuperh 1 itious maxims of the age, was the moft infallible 
means of procuring pardon for the greateft crimes. But, previous to his deparrure, 
he deemed it neceffary to appoint a fucceflbr to the throne. He had no children by 
the fifter of Canute, king of England, whom he had married from policy, and re- 
pudiated from averiion s . Ke therefore affembled the ftates of the duchy, and informing 
them of his defign, engaged them to iwear allegiance to his natural fon V\ ihiam, a 
child of nine years, whom he had by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaife. As he 
was a prudent prince, he could not but forefee the great inconveniences which muft attend 
this journey, and the iettlement of his fucceffion, arifing from the perpetual turbulency 
of the great, the claims of other branches of the ducal family, and the power of the 
French monarch. But all thefe confiderations were furmounted 6 by theprevailing zeal 
for pilgrimages ; and, propably, the more important they were, the more would Robert 
exult in facri being them to what he imagined to be his religious duty.. 

This prince, as he apprehended, died in his pilgrimage ; and the minority of his fon 
was attended with all thofe dilorders which might naturally be expected in that fitua- 
tion. The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of fovereign authority, broke out 
into perfonal animofities againft each other, and made the whole country a fcene of 
war and devaluation 1 . Roger, count of Toni, and Alain, duke of Brittany, advanced 
claims to the dominion of the ftate ; and the king of France thought the opportunity 
favourable for reducing the power of a vaffal, who had long appeared formidable to his 
fovereign. 

The firft expedition of Henry into Normandy fpread terror ami confternation. 
throughout the country; and the regency eflablifhed by Robert exerted their utmoil 
endeavours to avert the vengeance of a king, whofe enmity might prove fatal to their 
youthful ward. In confequence of their remonftances, intereft gave way to gratitude; 
and, mindful of the obligations he had received from the late duke, Henry now refoived 
to march to the afliftance of his fon, who was threatened with a formidable confpiracy 
of the nobles. At the head of this rebellion was Guy, fon of Renaud, count of Bur- 
gundy, by a daughter of Richard the Second, duke of Normandy. This young noble- 
mm, when his family was in dilgrace, had retired to Rouen, where he was brought up 
with duke William, who had juft created him count of Vernon and Brienne. But 
thefe marks of kindnefs were infufficient to command a grateful return ; he now joined 
the rebels, and in the valley of Dunes, between Caen and Argentan, was met by the 

3 Gibber, c. vi. p. 47. 6 Epod. Ncuft. p. 462. 7 W. M;.lmf. p. 95.— Gul. Gemet. lib. vii. c. U . 
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forces of Henry. The rebels maintained their ground with obftinate valour ; the king 
himfelf was expofed, and thrown from his horfe by the powerful arm of Haymon, a 
celebrated warrior, and was only preferved by the immediate fuccour of his attendants. 
But his victory was glorious and decifive ; and the battle of Dunes fixed the fceptie in 
the hands of the duke of Normandy. 

The acquifitions of the Normans were not confined to their fettlements ill France ; 
independent of their exertions in defence of which, they had recently revived their an- 
cient fame, by the moll hazardous exploits, and the moft wonderful fuccefTes, in the 
other extremity of Europe. A few Norman adventurers, in Italy, had acquired fuch an 
afcendant, not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and Saracens, that 
they expelled thofe foreigners, procured to themlelves ample eftabli/hments, and laid 
the foundation of the opulent kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 8 . Whether their pro- 
grefs in Italy had alarmed the vigilant Henry, or that he early difcerned the lofty 
genius and unbounded ambition of William ; that monarch foon after violated the 
friendfhip he had newly profefled, and feemed conftantly to repent of the afliftance he 
had afforded to the duke of Normandy. William de Arques, count of Tello, and foil, 
by a fecond marriage, of Richard the Second, the predeccflbr of Robert the Devil, no 
longer concealed his pretenfions to the ducal title, in which he was ftrongly fupported 
by his brother Mauger, archbiihop of Rouen. The power which this dignity confeured, 
in thofe days, on prelates, over their epifcopal city, appeared to fecure him the fufltage 
of the capital. William had juft married Matilda, daughter to Baldwin count of 
1 landers, by Adela, daughter of king Robert, and filler to Henry. As the princefs 
was related to him, it was neceflary to have a difpenfation, which was then regarded as 
a violation of the facred canons ; the pope, however, did not fcruple to grant it, on con- 
dition that the duke fliould found fcur hofpitals to contain four hundred poor people. 
Mauger, lefs moved by zeal for the dircipline of the church, than by a defire of exciting 
a fedition, favourable to the defigns of his brother, excommunicated the new-married 
couple 9 . The fovereign pontiff, enraged at his audacity, caufed him to be depofed 
by an aflembly of prelates at Lifieux ; and the duke baniihed him to the ifland of 
Guernfey. 

A. D. 1047.] The count of Tello, in order to facilitate the execution of his pro- 
ject, had erected a ftrong fortrefs on the hill of Arques, where, being certain of aflift- 
ance from the king, he hoifted the ftandard of rebellion, and refufed to pay to William 
the Baftard that homage which was due to him as his liege-lord. The fortrefs was ac- 
cordingly befiegjed by the duke, and the army which Henry had defiined to co-operate 
with his ally, was compelled to retreat with difgracc; a conlidcrable detachment, in 
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their march towards Rouen, had incautioufly prefTed before the main body ; between 
Efcoucy and Mortimer, their negligence was chaftifed by the arms of the Normans; 
and few efcaped to relate tbe melancholy fate of their companions. Henry himfelf, 
with the remainder of his forces, retired towards Paris, indignant at his difgrace, and 
impatient to revenge his defeat by the deftruction of his rival ; while William, who 
had triumphed over his revolted fubjects, was equally determined to purfue with eternal 
enmity the perfidy of the French monarch. 

That prince had formed a new alliance with the duke of Guienne and the count of 
Anjou, and engaged again to invade the territories of the Norman ; his preparations 
were fuitable to the grcatnefs of the enterprize, and two armies, which he had diligently 
levied, threatened the deftruction of the young duke : the one was led by Henry in 
perfon ; the other he entrufted to his brother Eudes, whom he releafed for that purpofe 
from prifon. But the fuperior number of his troops only ferved to augment his con- 
fufion ; thofe led by himfelf were continually haralTed and repeatedly furprized ; while 
the army commanded by his brother was defeated m a decifive action, in the Pays de 
Caux, with great Daughter. Preffed or broken on every fide, the French were com- 
pelled haftily to evacuate a country which they had unjuftly invaded; and the terms 
of peace, which foon after followed, were dictated by the victorious duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

A.D. 1054, 1055.] This unfuccefsfal war was followed by a general peace, which 
Iaftcd fome years ; when it had nearly been interrupted by the conduct of count 
Thibaut, who, having been deprived of Touraine, fought and obtained the protection 
of the emperor, Henry the Third, who made him his knight, and gave him the title of 
Count-Palatine; a title to which no office was annexed, but which has, notwithftand- 
ing, been enjoyed ever fince by the counts of Champagne. This proceeding of Thibaut 
was confidered as a violation of that duty and fubmifiion which a vaffhl owed to his 
lord. The king accordingly complained to the emperor, but could obtain no fatif- 
facTion or redrefs. It is faid that he fent him a formal challenge to meet him in finglc 
■combat, but it was not accepted. — If the French monarch Ihewed the greateft courage, 
the emperor difplayed the greateft prudence. 

A. D. 1059.] The conftitution of Henry being vifibly impaired, though more from 
infirmities than from age, he thought it necefTary to provide for the fafety of the king- 
dom, by the aflbciation of his fon Philip, a young prince only in his eighth year, to the 
throne. With this view, he convened a numerous aflembly of the nobles and prelates 
at Rheims. * The kiitg," fays Mezeray, " having reminded the affembly of the fer- 
" vices he had rendered the ftate, requefted them all collectively, and each of them in- 

dividually, to acknowledge his eldeft fon Philip for his fuccefibr, and to take an oath 
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" of fidelity to him." The whole affembly were unanimous in their compliance, and 
the young prince was immediately crowned by the archbiihop of Rheims. , 

The moft remarkable circumftance attending this event, Avas the attention fhewn by 
the clergy to promote an augmentation of their prerogatives. The legates — Hugh, 
archbifhop of Befancon, and Hermenfroy, biihop of Sion, protefted againft the corona- 
tion, which, they pretended, could not take place without the pope's confent. Their 
proteft, however, was treated with the contempt it deferved. The archbifhop of 
Rheims nlfo profited by the occafion to infift on a confirmation of all the privileges of 
his church, as well temporal as fpiritual. That artful prelate made a long fpeech to 
prove that the right of anointing the kings of France belonged to the archbifhop of 
Rheims, in confequencc of a decree of pope Hormifdas, in the time of Clovis; a decree 
that was merely chimerical, fince it is certain this pious cuftom was abfolutely unknown, 
during the firft race. 

The archbifhop then adminiftcrcd the following oath to the young prince, whiclf 
betrays a greater zeal for the private advantage of the prelacy, than for the genera', 
good of the nation; though the latter is not totally overlooked — " I Philip, who, by 
4i the mercy of God, am going to be crowned king of France, promife in the prefence 
" of the Lord and his faints, to preferve to every one of you, in particular, and to your 
••churches, your canonical privileges; to obferve the laws; to adminifter juftice to 
" you, and, with the aflifiance of the Almighty, to protect you to the utmoft of my 
" power, as far as a prince ought to protect the bifhops of his realm, and the churches- 
" which are entrufted to their care, according to equity and reafon. I alfo promife the 
" people over whom I am deftined to rule, to enforce,, by my authority, the abkrvance. 
" of the laws ,0 ." 

A. D. 1060.] Henry did not long furvivc the coronation of his fon. A dofe o£ 
phyfic, adminiftered at an improper time, put an end to his exiftencc at Vitri in Brie,, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. He was interred aL 
Saint Denis. He was a warlike prince, of heroic valour and exemplary piety. A. 
friend to virtue, merit was the befl recommendation to his eftecm ; and being endued 
with a manly fpirit, he knew how to make his authority refpected. 

By his firft wife, Matilda, he had no children. But by his fecond, whofe name was: 
Anne, he had Philip, who fucceeded himin the throne; Robert, who died young ; Hugh, 
who, by his marriage with Adelaide, daughter of Herbert, became the chief of the 
fecoud branch of the counts of Vermandois ; and the princefs Emma, whofe fate is un— 
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known. Queen Anne was daughter to Jaraflau, prince of Mulcovy, to whom the Eu- 
ropeans gave the title of Duke, and who was called by the Ruffians Tzaar, fincc cor- 
rupted into Czar. 

It is remarkable that the regency was not cntrufted to the queen- mother, although 
there were many precedents in her favour. It is even faid that Ihe advanced no claim 
to that dignity. Finding herfelf without fupport, and without authority, in a country 
ivhere Ihe had fcarce any relations, reafon more than neceffity made her refign her 
rights without hefitation or repugnance. This honour appeared to be refcrved for 
Robert duke of Burgundy, but he was too powerful. His connections with the nobles 
of France, his former pretenfions to the throne, and the fear of expofing him to new 
temptations, all operated to his exclufion. Baldwin, count of Flanders, a wife prince, 
highly renowned for his courage and refolution, was appointed regent of the kingdom, 
with the title of Marquis of France. The event demonftrated the wifdom of the choice. 
Baldwin difcharged the duties of his ftation with punctuality and honour; he took 
care that his pupil fhould have a proper education, and governed his kingdom with great 
prudence. 

During a part of this reign, the Roman church was governed by three anti-popes, 
■who had all procured their election either by violence or bribery. Thefe three pon- 
tiffs r: , by a convention hitherto unexampled, agreed to divide the revenues of the 
church equally between them, and to live in perfect union. This harmony fubfifted 
as long as they had money to pay for their pleafures ; but when that failed, each of 
them fold his part of the papal dignity to dean Gratian, a man of wealth and quality, 
whom Glaber, a contemporary writer 11 , calls a good and pious prieft, of known fanctity. 
It was determined, however, that the gift of Peter- Pence, which was received from 
England, fhould be affigned to young Benedict the Ninth, who had been elected to 
the chair of Saint Peter when only twelve years old, and long before the other two. 

Simony was extremely prevalent at this period. In a council, holden at Lyons, five- 
and-forty bifhops, and twenty-three priefts, publicly acknowledged themfelves guilty 
of that crime, and refigned their benefices. The celibacy of priefts, though eftablilhed 
in the weftern church, was but ill obferved, particularly in the provinces bordering on 
Germanv, in Brittany and Normandy. Some of the clergy publickly kept women ad- 
dicted to every fpecies of debauchery ; and others had concubines, or chambrieres as they 
■were then called. There were fome who even formed alliances by civil contracts, from 
theperfuafion that it was better to have lawful wives than to live in aftate of fornication. 
In vain did the councils and popes, armed with all the thunders of the church, deprive 

11 Cart. Liu. Dialog. Sxc. 4. afta Bened. t.ii. p. 461. » Glaber, l.v. p. 58. 
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them of their livings, lay them under an interdict, excommunicate them, and forbid 
laymen to attend their maffes ; they could not reprefs this licentioufnefs, till they per- 
mitted the nobles to feize and fell for flaves all the children who fprang from thofe 
illicit marriages. That feverity at length had the defired erred ; and if the clergy did 
not become more ehafie, at leaft they became more cireumfpect in their conduct. 

During this reign the doctrine of tranfubftantiation was ftrongly combated in France, 
and the real prefence of Chrift in the facrameut formally denied: this oppofition the 
abbe Velly calls — " the fad fruits of the vain fubtilties of philofophy." — We, however, 
mult give it a different character, and affert it to be the triumph of reafon over fuper- 
ftition. But a difputation on points of faith would be idle, becaufe ufelefs ; thofe 
whom we believe to be in error are equally certain that the error is with us ; and fince 
all the arguments that have been employed for ages have proved inadequate to produce 
sonviction on either fide, we fee no good that could poffibly accrue from a continuation 
of the conteft j but if a ftruggle muff, be obferved between the contending parties, let 
it be a ftruggle of virtue — whofe weapons are benevolence, charity, and brotherly love^ 
Let a fpirit of emulation fubfift ; but let its object be to reconcile principle to practice, 
and to prove the juflice of the one by the rectitude of the other. 

The chief fupporters of this heretical oppofition, as it was then called, were Ratramne,. 
a nionk of Corbie ; Berenger, archdeacon of Angers ; and the celebrated John Scott 
Er'igena **, the friend and inftructor of Charles the Bald. The doctrine they attacked 
was defended by Lanfrancc, abbot of Saint Stephen's, at Caen, who afterwards accom- 
panied William the Firir. to England, where he was promoted to the fee of Canterbury.. 
Fortunately the contell was attended with no ferious confequences. 

*3 The abbe Velly has fallen into the fame miftako with William of Malmfbury and Hoveden, with regard .to.the 
fate of this learned man. They affirm that, after the death of his patron Charles the Bald, he came over to England, at 
the invitation of Alfred; that he taught fome time in the univerfity of Oxford, from whence he retired to the abbey 
of- Malmfbury, where he was murdered by his fcholars with their penknives. But thefe writers appear to have 
confoundedjohn Scott Erigena, with another John Scott, an Englilhman, contemporary with Alfred, who taught at 
Oxford, and was flain by the monks of the abbey of Ethelingcy, of which he was abbot. (Afferius in vita Alfi edi.) 
It is moft probable that Erigena ended his days in .France. 

Hdtoire Literaire deFrance, fiecle 9.. 
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From 106 1 to 1066.] THE firft years of the minority of Philip were difiurbed 
hy a revolt of the Gafcons, who refufed to acknowledge the authority of the regent. 
But the vigour and prudence difplayed by Baldwin in reducing the rebels to fubmiflion, 
not only gave new luftre to his reputation, but fecured him univerfal obedience, the- 
more durable, as it was founded on eiteem; The territories of Geoffrey Martel, count 
©f Anjou, were difputed by his two nephews, Geoffrey and Fulk, and the cautious in- 
tegrity of the former was enfnared by the perfidious artifices of the latter. Baldwin, 
however, intent on preferving tranquillity in the dominions of his ward, forbore to in- 
terfere in their quarrel, 011 the termination of which, Fulk, the fuccefsful competitor,, 
fought to obtain the protection of Philip by the ceflion of the Gaftinois, 

But notwithstanding the attention of Baldwin to the interefts of the king, and the 
general welfate of the nation, his admiuiltration has not totally efcaped cenfure. He 
has b$&3p*£cufcd of neglect, in fuffering fo dangerous a neighbour as the duke of Nor- 
mandy to extend the limits of his dominions, and to atchieve the important conqueft of 
England. It was fcarcely poffible however, that Baldwin could forelee the fatal con- 
fequences of this event; nor do we think that he could have been juftified in expofing 
the nation to the inevitable dangers of war, by an attempt to prevent the Norman 
prince from acquiring a new kingdom, which, it was natural to fuppofe, would render 
him lefs anxious to extend his native dominions. Be that as it may, the reduction 
of England by William gave rife to a feries of _ bloody and deftrutStiye contefts, 
which always contributed to exhauft, and frequently threatened to fubvert, the mo- 
narchy of France. As from this revolution the wars and negotiations of the French 
and Enclifh have been indiffolubly blended, and form one great and complicated fyftem 
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of politics, it will be neceflary to take a curfory view of its rife, progrefs, and ac- 
compli fhment. 

In England the extin&ion of the Danes, and the reftoration of the Saxon Line, had 
been efFeded by the acceffion of Edward the Confeffor, who was Ton to Ethelred, by 
Emma, fitter to Richard, Duke of Normandy. This weak but pious monarch had, 
in the year 1043, married Editha, daughter to the potent earl Godwin ; but the hatred 
which he bore to the father was unfortunately transferred to the unoffending child ; and 
though Editha is reprefented by contemporary writers as poffeffed of all the graces of 
perfonal beauty, and endowed with every virtue that can adorn the female mind, flie 
never could acquire the confidence and efteem of her unnatural hufband.' It is even 
afferted that he never confummated the marriage ; but abftained from all connection 
with his wife, in confequence of a pretended vow of chaftity, which excited the praife 
and admiration of the monks, and contributed not a little to procure him the title of 
Saint and Confeffor. 4 

This ttrange and unjuftifiable conduct was attended with fatal effects ; Edward hav- 
ing no children, the ambition of the Englifh nobles was roufed ; and Harold, the bro- 
ther of Editha, who was equally diftinguifhed for his power and talents, fecretly formed 
the moft judicious fchemes for fecuringhis fucceflion to the throne. But the king, ap- 
prized of his intention, and inexpreffibly hurt at the idea of being fucceeded by the 
heir of a family whofe power had been built on the ruins of regal authority, adopted 
a plan which feemed to promife an effectual difappointment to his projects. Though 
his natural affection for the Normans — among whom he paffed his youthful days — had 
Jed him to wifh that duke William might fucceed him, he was now fearful that fuch an 
appointment would prove favourable to the pretenfions of Harold, by affording the peo- 
ple, who were averfe from the domination of foreigners, a fpecious pretext for fupport- 
ing the claims of their favourite. For this reafon, lie judged it more prudent to fix on 
his nephew Edward, furnamed the Exile, the fon of Edmund Ironfide, for his fucceffbr, 
who w^s the only remaining heir of the Saxon line, and whofe title could not have ad- 
mitted of a difputc, fince it was preferable to that of Edward himfelf. This prince, in- 
deed, would have fucceeded to the throne on the death of Hardicanute, had he not, by 
his continual refidertce from his infancy in a country fo remote as Hungary, fo entirely 
eftranged himfelf from the Englifh, that they regarded him as a foreigner, and there- 
fore gave the preference- to Edward the Confeffor. He arrived in his native country 
in the year 1057, after an abfence of forty years, but unhappily died within a month 
after his arrival, leaving an infant fon, named Edgar Atheling. 

Thus the fears of the king, which had been difpelled by the arrival of his nephew, 
were renewed by his death, and he was conftraincd to look out for another fucceffbr, 
as he plainly perceived that the youth and inexperience of Edgar would be able to 
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form but a feeble oppofition to fo popular and powerful a rival as Harold. In this ex- 
tremity, he again call his eyes on William duke of Normandy, whole talents and power, 
he was induced to hope, would enable him to furmount every obftacle that might be: 
oppofed to his fucceflion. 

At this period, William had, by his valour and perfeverance, expelled all daring pre- 
tenders to the ducal crown, and reduced his turbulent and imperious barons to due fub- 
iniflion ; compelled them to facrifice their mutual animofities to the public tranquillity, 
and eftablifhed his fovereignty on the firmeft balls. In a moft rigorous adminiftration 
of juftice he difplayed the natural feverity of his temper, which was well adapted to re- 
ftrain the impetuofity of fubjecls whom lenity could not foothe to obedience : but, from 
the fuccefs which attended this plan of government in his Norman dominions, William 
was unfortunately led to believe, that its excellence was not local, but univerfal ; and 
therefore eftablifhed, as a maxim, that inflexibility of conduct was the firft duty of ai 
fovereigrK 

Though Edward was fixed in his determination that William fhould fucceed him. 
yet fearful to promote difturbances by an open avowal of his intentions, he never put 
them in execution. Harold, whofe hopes, which had been damped for a time, were now 
revived by the death of the lawful heir, openly proceeded to purfue the moft effective 
meafures for the increafe of his popularity, and the eftablifhment of his power. There 
was one obftacle, however, in his way to the throne, which it feemed difficult to re- 
move. Earl Godwin, when reftored to his fortune and honours, had given hoftages 
for his peaceful and loval demeanour ; and among the reft, was a fon named Ulnotb, 
and a grandfon, named Haquin, whom Edward, for greater fecurity, had configned to- 
the cuftody of the duke of Normandy, at whofe court they were ftill detained. 

* Though Harold did not know that the dbke was his competitor, yet he was ftill anx-- 
ious to procure the liberation of his brother and nephew, from an apprehenfion that* 
William might, in favour of Edgar Atheling, retain thefe pledges to operate as a 
check on the ambitious pretentions of any other claimant. He therefore repre« 
fented to the king, that as Gcdwin was dead, there could be no reafon for their farther 
detention ; particularly as his own conduct had afforded tbe ftrongeft teftimony of un- 
feigned fubmiflion to royal authority, and the moft perfect attachment to his prince, 
and devotion to the fervice of his country. But Edward, though inceiTantly importuned 
on the fubject, fteadily refufed to comply with his intreaties, alledging, that his appli- 
cation fhould not be addreffed to him,, but to the duke of Normandy, in whofe poffeflion . 
the hoftages were ; and Harold, at length, perceiving that all attempts to obtain a more., 
fatisfactory anlwer would prove unavailing, defired the king's permiffion to make a voy- 
age to the continent, that he might have an opportunity of foliciting the duke in per- 
fon, and endeavour to obtain from him the rcleafe of his kinfmen. This requeft was.,. 
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pcrfe&ly confonant with the king's wifhes, who did not doubt that William would find 
fome fpecious pretext for detaining him in Normandy, or at leaft that he would take 
fuch meafures as would efFectually prevent Harold from oppofing any obftacle to his 
defign. 

Having obtained the king's confent, Harold, wholly ignorant of his intentions in fa- 
vour of William, and confequently unfufpicious of the danger he was about to incur, 
made immediate preparations for his departure, and embarked for Rouen, with a numerous 
and fplendid retinue ; but being driven by a tempefl on the coaft of Picardy, he was- 
compelled to take refuge in a port, fituated in the territories of Guy, Count of Ponthieu ; 
who, being apprized of his quality, ordered him to be detained as a prifoncr, and de- 
manded an exorbitant price for his ranfom. Fortunately Harold found means to convey 
intelligence of his fituation to the duke of Normandy ; to whom he reprefented that the 
avaricious difpofition of the count of Ponthieu had compelled him to take an unfair 
advantage of a misfortune which had befallen him, as he was proceeding to the court 
of Normandy in execution of a commiflion from the king of England. 



The importance of this incident immediately ftruck William in the mod forcible point 
of view. He forefaw, that, if he could once gain Harold, either by threats or promifes 
he fhould encounter no farther obitructions in his way to the throne ; and Edward 
might then execute, withdut fear of danger, or dread of oppofition, thofe intentions 
which he entertained in his favour ; He, therefore, difpatched a mefTenger to the count 
of Ponthieu, to demand, in a peremptory tone, the liberation of his prifoner; and that 
nobleman, not daring to incur the difpleafure of fo powerful a prince, delivered Harold 
into the hands of his emifTary, who conducted him to Rouen. 

William received Harold with every poffible demonftration of refpecl, and the moft^ 
cordial marks of friend/hip; but, being acquainted with his ambitious projects, he was 
at a lofs in what manner to proceed; whether todeftroy him as a dangerous competitor 
or to f«cure him as a powerful friend. By the adoption of the firft meafure, he muft 
have made a premature declaration of his own views, which it was his intereft to con- 
ceal: befides the deftruttion of a nobleman, fo univerfally elteemed, might have occa- 
fioned a rupture between the Englifh and Normans, which muft have entirely fruf- 
trated any meafures the king might wifh to purfue, in order to enfure him the fuccef- 
fion ; and, had Edward died, during a war, it was even impoflible he fhould leave the 
kingdom to a prince by whom it was adually attacked. Harold, moreover, being en- 
trulted with the government of Weflex and Kent, all the forts in the fouthern parts of 
the ifland were in pofleflion of his immediate dependants, who would doubtlcfs defend 
them to the laft extremity againft his aflaflin; a circumftance alone fufficient to create 
a formidable obftruction to the defigns of the duke. 
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Thefe confiderations, ad'ded to the uncertainty of the advancement which Harold 
had made in the affections of the Englifh, and confequently of the probability that ex- 
ifted of fucceedrng in his attempts, induced William to adopt the lefs defperate mode 
of endeavouring to enfnare his friendfhip, though it was liable to objections equally 
valid, and was attended with equal danger : for, by communicating his intentions 
to Harold, he afforded him an ample opportunity of defeating them. He was wil- 
ling, however, to believe, that, by fo extraordinary a proof of his confidence, he fhould 
excite the generofity of Harold to make a fuitable return j and, therefore, after evincing 
a difpofition to comply with his requeft, in delivering up the hoffages, he took an oppor- 
tunity of difclofing to him the important fecret of his pretenfions to the crown of Eng- 
land, and of the will which Edward intended to make in his favour. This difcovery 
was followed by the expreflion of an earneft defire that Harold would aflift him in elta- 
blifhing hrs claims; and by a folemn afTurance that, in return for fo great an obligation, 
he would comply with the fuggeff ions of unbounded gratitude in fupporting the prefent 
unrivalled grandeur of Harold and his family ; which, he remarked, would with diffi- 
culty fuftain itfelf againfl the jealous and inveterate averfion of Edward, but could not 
fail to receive a confiderable encreafe from a fucceffor who would be fo highly indebted 
to him for his elevation. He gave him to underffand, at the fame time, that he was not 
unacquainted with his own ambitious views ; and endeavoured to imprefs his mind with 
a juft fenfe of the extreme difficulty with which an attempt to obtain his ends would be 
infallibly attended. To divert Harold from his purpofe, he exprefTed to him, in the 
ftrongeft terms, the determined oppofition he muff naturally expect to incur, as well 
from Edgar Athding, as from the Englifh nobility, who would not fail to regard his 
ambition with an eye of jealoufy. He made ufe of an argument ftill more forcible, by 
plainly telling him that, fhould fortune prove fo far favourable as to enable him to fur- 
mount every other obftacle, he would ft HI find arefolute enemy in himfelf, who was 
amply poffeffed of every requifite for undertaking a long and obflinate conteft, and 

Ppm no confideration of danger or difficulty could deter from enforcing a claim which 
conceived to be founded in juftice. In fhort, he obferved to hiin, that by affording 
his affiftance he might fecure an extent of power equalled by none but the royal au- 
thority ; whereas, if he rejected his profl'erred friendfhip, he hazarded the Iofs of a 
certain and eftablifhed advantage, for an uncertain and precarious profpect of ag- 
grandizement. 

Harold, though infinitely furprifed at the duke's declaration, poflefTed fufficient pre- 
fence of mind to be fenfible of the danger he fhould incur by a peremptory refufal to 
favour his pretenfions ; he therefore feigned to be convinced by the reafons which the 
duke had alledged to deter him from the purfuit of his project: ; and, afluming a tone of 
hypocrify juftly adapted to the occafion, confefTed to William, with a plauftve appear- 
ance of candour, that before the arrival of prince Edward, as the king was without 
heirs, he had indeed entertained hopes of fucceeding to the crown, from a confeioufnefs 
Vol. I. P p that 
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that there was no nobleman in England whofe wealth and fervices could give him fojuft 
a claim to the affection and obedience of the people : that, in confequence of fuch hopes, 
he had even proceeded to take certain meafures, which had afforded him the faireft prof- 
pect of fucceis 5 but that the arrival of the lawful heir to the throne had induced him 
to change his intentions, as he had been anxious to receive the crown as the free gift of 
the people, and not to fcize it as an ufurper. He added, that, fince he was acquainted 
with the pretenfions of William, and the pleafure of his fovereign, he fhould think it 
his duty to promote them ; as he would much rather that the kingdom fhould fall under 
the dominion of a prince who was able to defend it, than under that of a child, whofe 
infant imbecility gave but little hopes of improvement. 

William, to attach him more firmly to his intereft, offered him one of his daughters 
in marriage; but, the princefs not being yet arrived at years of maturity, the confum- 
ination of the marriage was deferred to a future period. He alfo required Harold to take 
a folemn oath to adhere ftrictly to the promife he had made; and, in order to render 
it more facred and binding, had recourfe to an artifice which conveys a juft idea of 
the ignorance and fuperftition of the times — he ordered the relics of fome of the moll 
revered martyrs and faints to be privately conveyed beneath the altar on which Harold 
had confented to fwear ; and, when the oath was taken, expofed them to his view, with 
an earneft exhortation to obferve. moft religioufly an engagement contracted under fuch 
aufpices, and ratified by fo tremendous a fanction : the duke then difmiffed him, with 
great profeffions of friendfhip and future protection ; having firfi delivered to him his 
nephew Haquin, and promifed to bring over his brother Ulnoth, when he fhould go 
to England himfelf. 

Harold was no fooner at liberty, than he conceived himfelf authorized to violate an 
oath, which had been extorted by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might tend to operate the 
fubjedtion of Ins native country to the domination of a foreigner. He determined to tflfe 
advantage of the confidence that had been repofed in him, the more effectually to frus- 
trate the defigns of the duke of Normandy. He exerted the utmoft diligence and afli- 
duity in*ncreafing the number of his partizans, and (pared no pains tofecure the efteem 
of the people. If, hitherto, he had really experienced any fcruples of confeience from 
an attempt to ufurp the crown, to the exclufion of the lawful heir, he now conceived 
himfelf to be totally exempt from any imputation of injuftice to Edgar Atheling ; as, 
even (hould he forego his pretenfions, the fucceffion of that prince would be effectually 
impeded by the interpofition of William. He, therefore, ftrenuoufly endeavoured to 
reconcile the minds of the Englifh to his own elevation to the regal dignity : he re- 
vived their ancient averfion to the Normans, and, by an orientations difplay of his in- 
fluence and power, fought to deter the wavering and timorous Edward from executing 
his intended will in favour of his Norman competitor. 

•The. 
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The king, advanced in years and opprefied with infirmities, made no attempt to coun- 
teract his projects. Accordingly, on his death, which happened at the commencement of 
the year 1066, the crown was, by rhc unanimous voice of the people, conferred on 
Harold, who proved himfelf worthy to wear it, by a difplay of wifdoin, vigour, modera- 
tion, and juftice, that pro mi led to fecure the happinefs of his frtbjefts, and the welfare 
of the ftate. The duke of Normandy, enraged at the fuccefs of his rival, made a vovf 
that he fhould experience the moft dreadful effects of his indignation; but, that his 
attempt might be fan£tioned bv tome colour of juftice, he fent ambafladors to England, 
to reproach Harold with a violation of his oath, and to demand, in a peremptory tone, 
the immediate refignation of the throne which he had ufurped, threatening him with 
immediate war in cafe of a fefufal. To this infblent fummons Harold juflly replied, 
that William could have no pofiihle pretenfions to the crown of England; that, if the 
late king had really made a will in his favour, it could be of no effect, as the laws of 
the land exprefsly forbade him to difpofe of the liberties of his fubje£ts according to the 
fuggeftions of his own caprice; and that they had exprefsly provided againft the fuc- 
ceffion of ^a foreigner: that, for his part, the crown had been conferred on him by the 
unanimous fuffrages of the people, whofe favour he fhould deferve to forfeit, were he 
capable of betraying the dearcft interefts of the nation, which had been configned to his 
care ; that, with regard to the oath, with the violation of which his arrtbaffadors had 
dared to upbraid him, it had been extorted by a well-grounded fear of perfonal violence, 
and could, therefore, never be regarded as obligatory. Finally, he gave the duke to 
underitand that, if he made any attempt to enforce his claim, he would find the Eng- 
lifh ready to defend their liberties to the laft extremity, under a monarch who, con- 
scious of the importance of the truft repofed in him, was determined that his reign 
fhould end but with his life. 

William, on receiving this refolute anfwer, made the mofl: formidable preparations 
• for war. Though fully aware of the dangers that muft inevitably attend this important 
^pterprize, he iuffered the voice of prudence to be filenced by the dictates of refent- 
ment ; and, fubfiituting ambition for juftice, determined to furmount every obftaclc 
that ftiould be eppofed to his progrefs. 

He founded his hopes of fuccefs on the confederation that the lc*ig period of tran- 
quillity which England had enjoyed, for the fpace of near half a century, inuft have 
eiTentially enervated its inhabitants ; that the Englifh foldiers muft be confequently 
devoid of difciplirie, and the officers of experience. He knew that the kingdom was 
wholly unprovided with fortified towns, which afforded an opportunity of prolonging a 
war ; and that one decillve action muft, therefore, determine its fate. He was, more- 
over, willing to believe that, as Harold had afcended the throne in direct oppofition to 
the will of the late monarch, he was not fo firmly feated in it, but that the leaft 
commotion mi^ht cccafion a revolt that would proye fatal to his authority. 

P p 2 Impreflei 
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Impreffed with thefe ideas, he hafteried the equipment o*f his fleet ; and the fame of 
the intended invafion being already diflufed over the neighbouring kingdoms, great 
numbers of powerful noblemen, allured by the reputation which William had acquired 
by his military conduct, repaired to his frandard, accompanied Ivy their vaflals and de- 
pendents. • But Conan, count of Brittany, who was the avowed enemy of William, 
embraced this favourable opportunity of advancing a frivolous claim to the duchy of 
Normandy, which he prepared to enforce by marching a powerful army into the Nor- 
man territories. 

The duke, aware that a defeat at the prefent critical period muft effectually fruf- 
t rate his defigns upon England, propofed terms of accommodation to the count; but 
thefe being rejected with difdain, William was compelled to prepare for deciding the 
difpute by the Iword ; and as the two armies were nearly equal in numbers, a defperate 
engagement was expected to enfue ; when the death of Conan, who died fuddenly, 
very opportunely prevented the eflufion of blood- 
Some hiflorians affirm that this nobleman was poifoned. by his chamberlain, at the 
inftigation. of William ; an aflertion which acquires a great femblance of probability from, 
a due confideration of all the relative circumftances ; though it is not fufficiently afcer- 
tained to enable us to vouch for its authenticity. 

Hoel, the brother-in-law, and fucceflbr of Conan, deviated from the prudent policy 
of his predeceffor, and not only concluded a peace with the duke of Normandy, but 
fent his eldeft fon, Alain Fergeant, to join him with a body of five thouland Bretons- 
The counts of Anjou, Poictou, Maine, and Boulogne, alfo engaged to iupply him with 
troops and tranfports, on condition of being repaid for their fervices by a ftipulated 
portion of landj after the conqueft of England. 

William had even the audacity to apply for afllflance to France; and Baldwin, rather 
through fear than friendfhip, permitted him to levy troops in the dominions of. Philip, 
and even fupplied him with a fum of money. Henry the Fourth, emperor of Germany, 
not only gave permiffion to his vaflals to embark in this expedition, on which the eyes 
of all Europe were fixed, but folemnly engaged to protect the duchy of Normandy 
from infult or invafion during the abfence of William, who was thereby enabled to em>- 
ploy his whole force in the enterprize. 

But an ally of ft'ill greater importance, whom William had: found the means of 
winning over to his intereft, was the pope, whofe influence on the minds of the people, 
in thofe days of darknefs and fuperftition, was immenfe. Far from confining his cares 
to the due performance of his fpiritual duties, and the falutary regulation of his church,, 
this afpiring prelate aflumed the right to interpofe in all fecular traufuttians, and to act: 

as 
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MM^Iefpotic arbiter in the deputes of monarchs ; not merely with the laudable view 
of enforcing harmony, but, too frequently, for the malignant purpofe of lighting the 
torch of difcord, and affording a fan&ion to injuftice. Alexander the Second, who 
now enjoyed the papal dignity, highly pleafed by William's appeal to his tribunal, and 
his offer to hold the kingdom of England as a fief of the apoftolic fee, determined to 
cfpoufe his quarrel; hoping too, by that means, to extend his influence to England, 
which ftill maintained a certain degree of independence in its ecclefiaftical government, 
and had, hitherto, ftrenuoufly refifted thofe exorbitant claims by which the grandeur of 
the papacy was fupported. Urged by thefe potent confiderations, without giving him- 
felf time to inveftigate the juftice and validity of William's claim, he openly declared 
in favour of it ; and, to infpire the Normans with confidence, fent the duke a confe- 
crated banner, a golden Agnus Dei, and one of Saint Peter's hairs fet in a ring ; while, 
on the other hand, he attacked his adverfary Harold with the artillery of the church, 
denouncing excommunication againft him and all his adherents. 

Though this concurrence of favourable drcumftances had removed many obftacles 
which had oppofed themfelves to William's defigns, by affording a colour of juftice to 
his proceedings, and thereby difpelling the doubts of fome, who were deterred by 
fcruples of confidence, from engaging in hiscaufe; yet one efTential difficulty ftill 
remained to be obviated : this confifted in the means of raifing a fufficient fum of 
money to defray the enormous expences of fo vaft an undertaking. He, at firft, had 
recourfe to the ordinary mode of convening an alTembly of the ftates of Normandy, 
which accordingly met at Lillebonne ; but when he demanded their permiifion to raife 
the necefTary fupplies by means of a general impoft, rhey unanimoufly refufed to com- 
ply with his requcft, from a judicious preference of the happinefs and repofe of their 
country to the dangerous gratification of their fovereign's ambition ; for they plainly 
forefaw that, if William fucceeded in his defigns, Normandy would' infallibly become 
a province of England ; and that, if he failed in his attempt, the duchy muft long feel 
the effects of Iris defeat. They therefore reprefented to him that the late wars having 
nearly exhaufted the principality both of men and money, they were fo far from being 
able to attempt new conquefts, that they fhould even find great difficulty in defending 
their own territories againft the attacks of any powerful invader. They added, that though 
the claims of William might be founded in juftice, they were not aware of any advan- 
tage that could poffibly accrue to their country from the enterprize ; nor were they 
obliged to ferve in foreign expeditions, in which the intereft of Normandy was not 
immediately concerned. 

The duke, finding there was no probability of fucceeding with the ftates, refolved 
on a feparate application to the molt wealthy individuals of the province ; and, begin- 
ning with thofe in whom he could place the firmeft reliance, obtained by degrees the 
requifite Cam for the equipment of his armament. 

The 
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The counts of Longueville and Mortaigne afforded him great affiftancc in this ne- 
gociation. Odo, bifhop of Bayeux, brother to the duke, fitted out forty veftels at hi« 
own expence ; William Fitz-Ofborne, count of Breteuil, and confiable of the duchy, 
provided a fimilar number, and the bifhop of Mons fupplied him with thirty. The 
example of thcfe noblemen was followed by many others; and the ftates, finding it in 
vain to perfift in refufing the required afliflance, as without it he would be enabled to 
put his project in execution, at la it confented to grant his requeft. 

William had, by this time, collected a fleet of three thoufand veffels, and affembled 
an army of fixty thoufand cholen men ; among which were more than five thoufand 
noblemen, four hundred and fifty of whom were of the firfl rank. The mofr cele- 
brated were Guy, count of Ponthieu ; Alain Fergcant, count of Dol ; Amaury, vifcount 
of Thouars ; the lords of Vetre, Chatcaugiron, Gael, and Loheac ; all of them Bretons. 
The chief of the Normans were Odo, bifhop of Bayeux ; the count of Mortaigne 
and his ion, GeofFry de Rotrou ; Roger, count of Beaumont, and his fon Robert; the 
count of Longueville; with the lords of Avranches, Touques, Etouteville, Arques, 
Gournay, and Saint Sauveur de Cotentin, an old general of eighty, who was refolved 
to terminate a life of glory in the field of honour. There were alfo Euftace count of 
Boulogne ; Hugh, count of Eftaples ; William Fitz-Ricbard, count of Evreux ; Wil- 
liam de Warrenne ; Hugh de Grantmefnil ; Charles Martel ; Roger de Montgomery, 
and Walter Giffard. To thefe courageous chieftains William promifed the fpoils of 
England, as a reward for their valour ; and, pointing to the Britifh coaft, told them 
that was the field in which they muft render their names immortal, and procure to 
themfelves honourable eftablifhments. 

William had collected his fleet early in the' fummer of 1066, but was prevented 
from failing by contrary winds, and different incidents, till the month of September, 
when it let fail from the harbour of Saint Valori ; and, after a fortunate paflage, ar- 
rived at Pevenfey, in Suflex, on Michaelmas-day, when the army was difembarked 
without the fmalleft oppofition, as a large fleet which Harold had aflembled, ami which 
had cruized off the lfle of Wight during the fummer, had been dilmiifed, on a falfe 
report that William had dilcontinued his preparations. 

After publi filing a manifeflo as falfe as his claims were frivolous, he advanced to the 
vici.fity of Hall'mgs, where he was met by the Englifh army, under the command of 
Harnld and his valiant brothers: the fatal battle was fought on the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, and, after an obflinate and bloody conflict, which lafted from morning till night, 
William, by an artifice, fecured that victory which decided the fate of England. The 
death of Harold left this foreign ufurper in pofleffion of the field — and of the kingdom; 
and the fecptre of Britain, which had been fwayed by the Anglo-Saxons for more than 
fix hundred years, was now transferred to the hand of a Norman. 

A.D. 
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A. D. 1067.] The power which William acquired by this new conqueft, afforded 
juft fubjedt of alarm to all the neighbouring princes, who repented, when too late, 
their own weaknefs, in not oppofing his efforts. King Philip, young as he was, con- 
ceived that a crowned vaffal was an obje£t of apprehenfion ; and he loudly cenfured the 
regent, who had affiftcd the duke of Normandy with money and troops. But Baldwin 
did not long furvive this event: his death was a great lofs to the kingdom, which he go- 
verned with confummate prudence ; and a ftill greater to the youthful monarch, who now 
became his own mafter, at an age when the underftanding is generally weak, and thepamons 
are ftrong. Philip was then but fifteen, and, according to the ancient law of the realm, 
the king was not of age till he was twenty-one. It does not appear, however, that any 
other regent was named. The firft expedition of the new monarch was into Flanders, 
whither refpedl for the memory of Baldwin induced him to carry his arms. 

It had long been a cuftom with the counts of Flanders to refpecl: the rights of primo- 
geniture, fo far as to leave all their dominions to the eldeft fon, to the total exclufion of 
the younger children. The regent left two fons, Baldwin the Sixth, who fucceeded 
him ; and Robert, who, according to the romantic ideas of the age 1 , was fent to feek his 
fortune on the Spanifli coaft. He landed in Gallicia, and, after making a confiderable 
booty, was compelled to retreat to his {hips, and return home. He then went, as a 
pilgrim, to Conftantinople, whither he was invited by fome Norman gentlemen, who 
had formed a defign of making themfelves matters of Greece. But their projedf. being 
detected, Robert turned back, with a firm refolution of efbblifhing himfelf in the vici- 
nity of Flanders. He accordingly collected what troops he could, and made an attack 
upon Friezeland, which was then governed by Gertrude of Saxony, widow to count Flo- 
rent, and guardian to her infant fon, Thierri. The Flemifh prince, though twice re- 
pulfed, renewed his attacks with fuch determined courage, that the countefs, fearing 
that he muft finally fucceed, offered him her hand, with the county of Friezeland ; which 
he accepted, and from thence acquired the appellation of Robert the Friibn. 

A. D. 1070.] Such was the ftate of Flanders at the death of the regent of France, a 
prince of ftrong talents, and inflexible integrity. Baldwin the Sixth, his fucceflor, 
either from jealoufy, ambition, or antipathy to his younger brother, refolved to deprive 
him of an eftablifhment, for which he was folely indebted to his courage and good con- 
duct. In vain did Robert fue for peace, and folicit his friendfhip ; bent on war, he had 
recourfe to arms; and a battle enfuing, he paid for his unjuft and criminal attempt with 
his life. His two fons, Arnoul and Baldwin, being ft 1 1 1 in their infancy, were incapable 
of flopping the progrefs of the victor, who eafily made himfelf mafter of his brother's 
principality. Defpoiled of their inheritance, they fled, with their mother, Richilde of 
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Hainault, to the court of France, and implored the protection of Philip, who received 
them with kindnefs, and, raifing an army, advanced againft the ufurper. But in a de- 
cifive battle, near Caffel, the French were defeated ; and the young count, Arnoul, pe- 
rifhed in the action. Robert, by no means elated with his victory, was ftill eager to obtain 
the friendlhip of Philip ; who accepted the proft'crred alliance, and even confented to 
marry Bertha, daughter to his wife Gertrude, by Florent, count of Friezeland. Young 
Baldwin being thus abandoned by France, was compelled to content himfelf with the 
difhict of Hainault, and the title of count, and to leave his uncle in the peaceable en- 
joyment of Flanders. 

A. D. 1073.] The church of Rome was, at this time, governed by the famous Hilde- 
brand, a man of low extraction, formerly a monk of Cluni, afterwards a cardinal, and at 
length, on the death of Alexander the Second, promoted to the papal dignity, under the 
appellation of Gregory the Seventh. This turbulent and afpiring pontiff, not content 
with the arbitrary exercife of his fpiritual authority, laid claim to univerfal dominion; 
nor fuffercd his enterprifing genius to be reftrained by fear, decency, or moderation. 
His impious zeal engendered more infurrections, and caufed a greater eftufion of blood, 
than the ambition of the raoft fanguinary tyrants. " He neglected nothing %" fays 
Pafquier, " which either arms, the pen, or fpiritual cenfures, could effect, in order to 
" promote the advantage of the papacy, and the difadvantage of fovereign princes." 
He was the nrft who dared to advance the dangerous doctrine, that the pope had a right 
to depofe emperors, and to abfolve fubjecls from their oaths of allegiance 3 . At leaf!, 
fuch is the doctrine contained in the famous publication known by the name of di flatus 
papacy becaufe it gave the particulars of the pope's inftrudtions to his legates. All the 
circular letters of this pontiff breathe the fame fpirit of arrogance; thev contain repeated 
afTertions that bifhops are fuperior to kings, and are made to judge them ; a precept to 
which his practice was ftriclly conformable. 

He excommunicated and depofed Boleflaus, king of Poland, and even took from that 
country the title of kingdom. The emperor of Conftantinople alfo received an order 
from the imperious pontiff 5 to abdicate a throne which he had ufurped. The princes of 

* Pafquier Recher. de la. Fran. c. viii. et xiv. p. 190 et 219. 3 Epift. 35. Greg. vii. lib. ii. 

4 That candour and impartiality, by which an hiftorian fhould never ceafe to be fwayed, compel us to obferve, 
that many able critics, particularly Pagi ami Father Alexandre, have been decidedly of opinion, that the treatife, 
entitled, Diftatus Papae, was not the production of Gregory ; but written by fome of his enemies, in order to render 
him odious. At this distance of time it is almoft impofiible to verify the fact ; but we mull remark, that all the 
circular letters, fent by that pontiff to the different bifhops, breathe the fame fpirit, and contain the fame pernicious 
.doctrine of fpiritual authority over temporal concerns; and certain it is, that the conduit of Gregory was vvell- 
calculatsd to imprefs a belief that Jhe publication in queftion was really compofed by him. 

J Mabill. Prsf. 2, torn. ix. p. 28. 
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Calabria, in order to avoid the thunders of the church, were compelled to take an oath 
of fidelity to the pope, and to hold their territories as fiefs of the holy fee 6 . In his let- 
ters to Manaftes, archbifhop of Rheims, and to fome other French prelates, he fays — 
H Your king is a tyrant, unworthy to fway the fceptre : his life is pafled in infamy 
" and crime \" Thefe infolent expreflions are followed by his ufual threat of excom- 
munication. But this was only the prelude to his daring attempts upon France. His 
legates foon received orders to exacl from the French an annual tribute 8 of a filver de- 
nier, for every houfe in the kingdom, which was equivalent to the Peter-pence paid by 
the Englifh. Philip, however, treated this audacious demand with the contempt it 
deferved. 

Spain was treated with ft ill greater arrogance. " You cannot but knoiv* ", faid he, in. - 
his letters to the Chriftian princes of that country, " that Saint Peter is liege lord of all 
" your petty fates, and that they are the fole property of the holy apoflolic fee. They had bet- 
" ter be in the hands of the Saracens, than not pay due homage to the vicar of fefus Chrifl. 
" You mufl have learned from your fathers IO " (fpeaking to Solomon, king of a country 
but juft converted to Chriftianity) " that Hungary is a domain of the church of Rome. Be 
" ajjured you will experience her indignation, unlefs you acknowledge that you derive your au~ 
" thority from the pope" The duke of Bohemia paid him an annual tribute of a hun- 
dred marks of filver, for permiffion to wear a mitre. Sardinia, Dalmatia, and Ruffia, 
were, he maintained, all fiefs of the triple crown. " Your Jon," fays he, in a letter to 
king Demetrius ", " has declared that he wi/hes to receive the crown from our hands ; this 
" demand appearing to us to be founded in juflice, we have given him your kingdom on the 
** part of Saint Peter." 

But Henry the Fourth, emperor of Germany, was more harafled by the daring pre- 
tentions of this turbulent prieft, than any of the other princes. Under a pretence that 
he fold ecclefiafHcal benefices and dignities, the pope fummoned hiin to appear at Rome, 
to anfwer the accufations that were preferred againft him. Henry had juft returned 
from a glorious expedition into Saxony when he received this ftrange citation. Inffead 
of anfwering it, he alTembled a fynod at Worms, at which the pontiff was condemned 
and depofed. Gregory, on his part, convened a council, and pronounced the following 
anathema. " On the part of the Omnipotent God. I forbid Henry to govern the kingdoms of 
" Germany and Italy : I abfolve all Chrijiians from every oath they either have taken or may 
" take to him : and I excommunicate whoever fhall ferve him as a king." 

This fentence, for which our language can afford no epithet fufficiently itrong to 
mark the infamy of the prelate who pronounced it, had influence enough — fuch was the 

« L. viii. Epift. Greg. Poll. Primam Epift. 7 Epift. 32. 35. 1. ii. « Greg. Epift. 23. « L. i. Epift. 6. 7. 
1. 6. Epift. z8. *» L. ii. Epift. z3. 11 L. vi. Epift. 24. 
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darkncfs and ignorance of the age ! — to arm the whole empire againft its chief. Henry 
icon found himfelf furrounded by an army of rebels, who, with the pope's bull in their 
hand, compelled him to promife that he would retire to Spires, and there live in the ca- 
pacity of a private citizen, without attempting to difcharge any of the functions of roy- 
alty, till fuch time as Gregory fhould repair to Augfbourg, in order to prefide at the 
court of princes and prelates who were to try their fovereign. To avert a fentence 
i'o degrading, the emperor refolved to afk abfolution of the pope ; who was then at Ca- 
nofla, near Reggio, with the countefs Matilda, who may be confidered as the true caufe 
of the diviiions which prevailed between the imperial and prieftly dignity 12 . Henry 
accordingly repaired to that fort re fs, wholly unattended, with his feet naked, and his 
body enveloped in fackcloth. He was flopped at the gate, and ordered to faft for three 
days. At length he was admitted to kifs the pontifPs feet, on condition that he would 
i\\ow a perfect fubmiffion to his will, and repair to Augfbourg, there to wait his 
plcafure. 

But the Lombards moved at the ftate of humiliation to which this voung prince, who 
had frequently fignalized his courage and conduct in the field of victory, was reduced by 
the impious arrogance of an afpiring prieft, promifed to affift him in the recovery of his- 
dignity, provided he would break the difgracefal engagement he had juft contracted. 
In confequence of this unexpected fuccour, the face of affairs was fpeedily changed, and 
Gregory was befieged in the very fortrefs from whence he had recently given laws to 
the princes of Europe. Still his courage was inflexible ; he carried on his ufual war of 
words; was lavifh of his threats and excommunications' 3 , and had even fufficicnt cre- 
dit to promote the election of anew emperor, in the perlon of Rodolph of Reinfeld, duke 
of Suabia, to whom Gregory fent a crown of gold, with the following Latin verfe, con- 
taining a ftupid play upon words. — 

" Petra dedit Pett o, Pttrus diadema Rodolpho." 

As foon as Henry was apprized of this revolt, he haftened into Germany, where, not- 
withftanding the fpiritual thunder of the pope, who condemned him to have no jh ength m> 
battle, find to gain no victory '*, he fought and defeated his rival. The ufurper, being 
mortally wounded by Godfrey of Bouillon, acknowledged on his death-bed that he 
was juftly punifhed for having taken up arms againft his lawful fovereign. 

The emperor then returned to Italy, and laid fiege to Rome. He took with him a 
new pope, who had been elected under his aufpices, at Mayence. This was Guibert, 
archbiffiop of Ravenna' 5 , afterwards known by the appellation of Clement the Third. 
The city was taken; but Gregory efcaped and went to end his days in exile at 

w Dambert, p. 240. »l Rift. Bel. Sax. p. 135. M Tom. x. Cone. p. 38 1 . 15 Afta ap. Boll. c. iii. torn 17 
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Salerno. Had this fpiritual Alexander, whofe ambition foaied beyond the fcanty limits 
of the world, lived in a more enlightened age, it is probable that lie would either have 
been confined on the plea of infanity, or that his criminal cnterprizes would have met 
their juft reward on a fcaffold. 

In times of darknefs and fuperftition, that the moft atrocious crimes, when veiled be- 
neath the fpecious malk of piety, acquire a different complexion, and are confidered as 
worthy of imitation and praife, is a fact that rather incurs pity, than excites aftonifh- 
ment-, but, when the film of prejudice is removed, when the judgment ceafes to be ob- 
fcured, and the mind is no longer bound by local ties, or private partialities that then 
the infamy, which for ages has attached to vicious characters, fhould be done away 
by the mere force of words, and the powers of fophiltry, is a matter of deep concern, 
that leads us to lament the depredation, or, at le aft, the grofs mifapplication of genius and 
ability. Hildebrand and Becket have both found a champion, in the eighteenth century ! ! ! 
A champion who has devoted his fplendid talents, not to the mere tafk of palliation, 
but to the converfion of abfolute crimes into active virtues. With regard to Hilde- 
brand, it has been urged that he aimed at univerfal dominion, for the fole purpofe of 
promoting a reformation of manners, which was generally wanting, and of enforcing and 
extending the precepts of Chriftianity and the practice of piety. Admitting this to have 
been his motive, his conduct was fo far laudable ; ftill, however, the means he adopted for 
the execution of his plan, were inconfiftent with his ftation, and deteftable from their im- 
mediate effects. Befides, how can his endeavours to extend a defpotic authority over all 
temporal concerns be reconciled with the exprefs declaration of that Being, whofe vicar he 
profeffed himfelf to be — that his kingdom was not of this world? or how will the arrogant 
and prefumptuous language of Gregory be made to fquare with the meeknefs and hu- 
mility of Chrift ? Can treafon, perjury, rebellion, and murder, be proper inftruments 
for enforcing obedience to a God of mercy and peace ? But, we are told, what we now 
confider as vice had formerly a different denomination, and that in appreciating crimes 
-we Ihould always confider the age and country in which they were committed — to this 
Ave reply — that truth and virtue are fixed and immutable ; confined to no age ; peculiar 
to no foil ; attached to no party. Their precepts are plain and fimple ; correctly de- 
fined, and eafily underftood ; though fophiltry may difguife, it can never fubvert them. 
Their nature ever was, is, and ever will be the fame. Were it pofiible to change it, the 
firmeft bond of focial harmony would be diffolved ; and every crime admit of juft'ifica- 
tion. The Abbe Velly has obferved, not unjuftly, that the misfortunes of Gregory 
may be chiefly afcribed to his ignorance of the proper boundaries of fpiritual authority, 
and to his having arrogated to himfelf a power over temporal matters, that Jefus Chrift 
never granted, either directly or indirectly, to any of his difciples. This bold affump- 
tion gave rife to numerous wars, that were attended with a vaft effufion of blood, and a 
long train of calamities both to church and ftate. 
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The difpute between the emperor and the fovereign pontiff induced all the fovereigns 
of Europe to take proper precautions againft the daring and dangerous power of the 
pope ,6 . Such precautions, if Pafquicr may be credited, had long been adopted in France, 
** We have had" (fays that author) " from the enrlieft time?, three propofitions which 

have ferved us as a ftiield. The firft is, that the king of France cannot be excom- 
" municated by the authority of the pope : the fecond, that the pope has no jurifdiction 
« or power over the temporalities of kings : — the Iaft, that the general and univerfal 
** council is fuperior to the pope ,7 ." 

An infurrection of the inhabitants of Mans, called William the Norman from 
England, to reduce the rebels to fubmiftion. Tbis talk was no fooner accoin* 
plilhed, than he was obliged to turn his arms againft Ralph de Guader, a Breton, 
who had taken refuge in the city of Dol, whither William purfued him, and laying fiege 
to the place, fvvore that he would not deiift till he had taken it, and gained poffeflion 
of his enemy. But he was compelled to violate his oath, for the king of France, to- 
gether with Hocl count of Brittany, having fent a formidable body of troops to ths 
afliftance of Ralph, he was obliged to raife the fiege, and relinquilli his enterprize. Nor 
was this the only repulfe which William experienced ; an event that occurred about 
this time was attended with much greater dilgrace and mortification. 

Robert, his eldeft fon, furnamed Gambaion, or Court-bofe, from his fliort leg;> 
H as a prince who inherited his father's courage without his diflimulatioa. Being ime 
patient of controul he was prompted to afpire to an early independence ; and fevera4 
circumftances had occurred to favour his defign. When William received the lub* 
millions of the province of Maine, he had promifed the inhabitants that he would ap- 
point Robert to govern them ; and, previous to his firft embarkation for England, while 
he was foliciting fuccours from the French, he had exprefsly declared, that if his defigns 
upon that country met with fuccefs, the prince fhould fucceed him in the duchy of 
Normandy. This artful declaration was intended to quiet the jealoufy of his neigh- 
bours, who were fearful that he would acquire too great an. extent of territory : but 
when Robert, after the acceflion of his father to the throne of England, had demanded 
the performance of his promife, William anfwered, that the numerous infurrections of 
his fubjec"ts, and the threatened invafion of the Scots and Danes, renderecLhis power in, 
England fo precarious and uncertain, that prudence forbade him to part with his heredi?- 
tary dominions, to which he might, perhaps, be finally, compelled, to retire. This evafive 
anfwer ferved his purpofe fox a time ; but all thofe pretended ohftacles being now re- 
moved, he was compelled to lay afide his diilimulation, and to confefs to his, fon, that 
it was his determination not to refign any part of his territories during his life. This 

.« tve Daniel, tom.ii. p. 472. »J Hecherches tl«.la France, 1. iii. c. 16. p. 214 
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explicit avowal encreafed the difcontent of Robert, who made no attempt to conceal his- 
difpleafure; and was ftrongly fufpected of having mitigated Philip and the count of 
Brittany to that oppofition which had compelled him to raife the fiege of Dol with 
fuch precipitation. 

A. D. 1079.] At length the fignal for war was given; the young nobility of Nor- 
mandy and Maine, together with thofe of Anjou and Brittany, in general, declared for 
the prince, who was privately fupplied with money by his mother Matilda, and there- 
by enabled to fupport an unnatural conteft, which, during three years, convulled the 
hereditary dominions of William, and totally deftroyed his domeftic repofe. Philip, 
fpared no pains to foment the divifion, and to enlarge the breach which fubfilted be- 
tween father and fon. 

William, finding his authority in Normandy considerably di mini filed by the attach- 
ment of the Norman nobility to his fon, was compelled to have recourfe to England,, 
where his tyranny had eftablilhed his power on a more folid bafis, and where the doc- 
trine of paflive obedience had been more fuccefsfully inculcated. An Engliih army 
was accordingly tranfported to the continent ; and Robert, unable to withftand fo for- 
midable a reinforcement, was compelled to leave his father in pofleflion of Normandy, 
and to retire to the caltle of Gerberoy, in the Beauvoifis, a retreat which Philip had 
fecured for him. Here he was joined by a great number of French noblemen, who. 
repaired thither, with their valTals, to fignalize their courage under the command of a 
prince who was elteemed one of the bell: loidiers of his time. From thence they ra- 
vaged all the Vexin Normand, and. the Pays de Caux.. 

William, to put a flop to thefe incurfions, purfued his fon, and laid clbfe fiege to the. 
caftle, which was defended with great valour. Before the walls of Gerberoy there 
pafTed many rencounters, which more refembled the atchievements of chivalry than- 
the operations of regular troops. In one of the numerous fallies which were, 
made during the fiege, Robert perceiving an. officer in the Englifh army who.* 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his vigorous exertions, rode up to him, and making a fu- 
rious thruft with his lance, wounded and difmounted him at the firft onfet. As he - 
fell, he called out for affiitance, and his voice immediately difcovered him to be the • 
king. Robert, ftricken with horror at the crime he was about to accomplifh, fprang; 
from his horfe ; and, falling on his knees, molt earneftly. entreated his father's for- - 
givenefs. \ 

William* Hung with fhame and indignation, .did not anfwer the virtuous-effufions of-' 
filial refpecl: with an equal return of tendernefs ; but . mounting his fon's horfe, departed 
for his camp, befiowing a malediction where a heart lefs ferocious mull have pronounced* 
a/pardon. He jbon after raifed the. fiege, and returned to Rouen, where, by the impor- 
tunities^ 
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tunities of the queen, and the interpolation of his nobles, he was prevailed on to lifleri 
to a reconciliation with Robert: but he did not think it prudent to leave him in Nor- 
mandy after his own departure from that country ; and therefore took him with hiin 
to England, under the fpecious pretence of entrufting him with the command of an 
army, which he fent to repel the incurfions of the Scots, who had invaded England. 

A. D. 1087.] For feme years a perfect peace prevailed between the French and 
Englifh monarchs: which was at length interrupted by the account received by William 
of fome idle railleries with which Philip had indulged himfelf at his expence. William, 
who was become extremely corpulent, had been confined for fome weeks to his bed by 
ficknefs ; which led Philip to exprefs a hope that his brother of England would be foori 
delivered of his great belly, and enabled to quit his chamber. This farcafm being re- 
ported to the king, threw him into a violent paflion, and made him fwear — " by the 
" fplendour and refurreclion of God", his ufual oath, that the firft time he ftiould go 
abroad, he would light up as many torches at Saint Genevieve, to celebrate his reco- 
very, as fhould give but little fatisfacTton to Philip; alluding to the ufual practice, at 
that time, of women after child-birth, who, when they were churched, always prefented 
a certain number of lighted candles. Nor did he fail to put his menace in execution ; 
for immediately on his recovery he entered the llle of France, at the head of a power- 
ful army, at a time when the harveft was ripe for gathering, and laid wafte the whole 
country with fire and fword. He laid fiege toMante; and, having taken it by a - 
fault, firft plundered the town, and then reduced it to afhes, with all the churches and 
monafieries it contained. But the deftrudtive progrefs of thefe hoftilities was impeded 
by an accident, which foon after put an end to William's exiftence. His horfe, fud- 
denly fiarting, threw him on the pommel of the faddle, by which he received a danger- 
ous bruife ; and being extremely heated at the time, and likewife in a bad habit of bodv, 
he began to be apprehenfive of the confequences, and ordered himfelf to be conveyed 
in a litter to the abbey of Saint Gervais, at Rouen, where he expired on the 
ninth of September, 1087, in the fixty-third year of his age and the twenty-firft of 
his reigji. 

A.D. 1091.] The death of this prince delivered Philip from a formidable enemy, 
and the dominions of the deceafed monarch were contefted by his three fons. Of thefe, 
the fecond, William Rufus, by the dying breath of his father, was recommended to the 
throne of England; but for the poffeflion of it, he was probably more indebted to the 
attachment of Eudes, the minifter of the late king, who delivered into his hands the 
royal treafures, than to the favourable opinion of a fovereign who had never acquired 
the affections of his fubjec~ts. Robert, the eldeft, fucceeded to Normandy and Maine; 
and to Henry was only bequeathed a fum of money. Yet Rufus, not content with 
the crown which Robert had a right to expeft, invaded foon after the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. The latter was faintly fupported by Philip of France; and by the ceflion of 
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Eu, Fcfcamp, and Cherbourg, purchafed a difadvantageous peace, which permitted him 
t© retain the remainder of his inheritance. 

A. D. 1094, 1095.] While thefe tranfactions were paffmg in France, the kingdom 
of Spain was a prey to every fpecies of rapine and diforder. The Saracens were in pof- 
feflion of Lufitania, Murcia, Andalufia, Valentin, Granada, and Torbofa ; and their 
territories extended beyond the mountains of Caftile and SaragofTa. The Chriftians had 
only Afturia, a part of Old Caftile, Barcelona, one half of Catalonia, Navarre, and a 
fmall portion of Arragon. Too weak to oppofe, by themfelves, the power of the Muf- 
fclmans, they frequently implored the aid of France, and Philip fent feveral armies to 
their affiftance. William, duke of Aquitaine, and Hugh, duke of Burgundy, particu- 
larly fignalized their zeal and courage in thefe pious expeditions l8 , whence they re- 
turned laden with wealth and glory. But of all the French princes who diftingui/hed 
themfelves on this occafion, only one laid the foundation of a lafting eftablifhment. This 
was Henry, fon to Robert, duke of Burgundy, great- grandfon to Hugh Capet, who dif- 
played fo much valour, and rendered fuch important fervices to Alphonfo the Sixth, 
king of Caftile, that that monarch gave him one of his daughters in marriage, and ceded 
to him the county of Porto, which the Spaniards had juft conquered from the Moors. 
From him are defcended the prefent royal family of Portugal, a name which was fubfli- 
tuted for Lufitania, and which was taken from the towns of Porto and Ca/c, both of 
which were rebuilt by the French conqueror. 

The tranquillity which prevailed in France afforded leifure to Philip to purfue thofe 
pleafures to which he was naturally addicted; unfortunately they were not calculated' 
to amufe, but to enervate, the mind. The queen had, by this time, loft her powers of 
pleafing; and the king, though he had feveral children by her, was refolved to procure a 
divorce. A diftant and doubtful degree of confanguinity afforded the pretence, and the 
unhappy princefs, banifhed to Montreuil, expired of a broken heart. 

The king of France next demanded in marriage Emma, the daughter of count Roger, . 
brother to Robert Guifchard, duke of Sicily 19 . The lady, richly adorned with jewels, 
and liberally portioned, was efcorted to the French court, but, to the difgrace of Philip 
does the hiftorian record, that Emma was difmiffed, and her fortune retained. His paf- 
fions had been inflamed by Bertrade de Montfort, the wife of Fulk, count of Anjou, 
who, with, the affiftance of the king, had fupplanted his elder brother Geoffrey. This 
woman was endowed with a great portion of fenfe ; but her ambition was inordinate: 
/he was imperious or fupple, grave or gay, prude or coquette, according to the tafte of 
her lover. It was with the greateft regret that file had confented to facrihee her youth 

lS Hift. Franc. Frag, apud Duch. torn. iv. p. 88, 99. «9 Hift. Robert Guifchard, p. 10C. 
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"to an infirm old man, in temper morofe, and opprefTed with difeafe. The moment flie 
was apprized of the king's divorce, flie fent a perfon in whom flie could confide, with a 
propofal to her fovereign to carry her off" and then marry her. She relied for fuccefs on 
the fame of her charms ; and the event juftified her confidence. The bilhop of Bayeux 
was bafe enough to marry them 20 , and was richly rewarded for the degrading tafk; 
but fo flagrant a violation of every moral and civil tye could not efcape the cen- 
fure of pope Urban the Second. In a council holden at Autun, a fentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced againft the king, unlefs he parted from Bertrade ; 
his ready promife of fubiniffion averted, or rather fufpended, the thunders of the 
Vatican. But the death of Bertha induced him to recall Bertrade, who was folemnly 
crowned by two French bifhops. Pafcal the Second, who had fucceeded Urban in the 
chair of St. Peter, immediately fent two cardinals into France, with orders to aflemble a 
council at Poi&iers, for the purpofe of renewing the cenfures of the church. But the 
face of affairs was now effentially changed 11 ; Pliilip had recovered his liberty by the death 
of his wife ; the count of Anjou had acknowledged that his own marriage was defective ; 
the prelates exclaimed loudly againft the arrogance of the fovereign pontiff", who af- 
fumed an abfolute authority over the affairs of France ; and the nobles began to be 
aware of the danger that muft accrue to themlelves, if the court of Rome was permit- 
ted to extend her encroachments. William the Eighth, count of Poitiers and duke of 
Aquitaine, who publickly kept a miftrefs, was moft violent in his oppofition to the pro- 
ceedings of the legates. He declared, before all the members of the council, that he 
would never fufter his fovereign to be excommunicated in his prefence ; and finding his 
endeavours to counteradl their defigns fruitlefs and unavailing, he left the church, fol- 
lowed by a few of the bifhops, feveral of the nobles, and a part of the people, who 
treated the pope's miniflers with great indignity. They even proceeded to acts of vio- 
lence : a ftone was thrown at one of the cardinals, which broke the head of a prieft that 
fat at his fide. All, then, was clamour and tumult. Moft of the bifhops fled with pre- 
cipitation ; but fonie remained, and the legates flayed to pronounce the fentence of ex- 
communication againft the king. 

It muft not, however, be fuppofed that, as fome authors have afTerted, the throne was 
declared* vacant, the French were abfolved from their oath of fidelity, or that the 
kingdom was laid under an interdict. This opinion was probably founded on the mode 
which then prevailed, of dating public deeds — done in the reign of Jefus Chri/7, reigning- in 
France ; but it has been demonftrated by writers of eminence", that, long before his di- 
vorce, Philip made ufe of this pious form ; and that it was often employed as well be- 
fore as fince his time. Service was performed, as ufual, with the doors of the church 
-open ; the facraments were adminiftered in publick ; and the king had even obtained per- 

*> Orderic. Vata!. p. 669. « Ooncil. Pjft. torn. x. Concil. « Belli, Blondel. Mabillon. 
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mjjion from the bifliops to have mafs faid before him. The only effect of this excommu- 
nication was (if a contemporary author 13 may be credited, who has given a very parti- 
cular account of it), that the fervice was read in a low voice, and, when the king was 
prefent, with the doors fliut; and, on folcmn feftivals, he was no longer crowned by the 
prelates of his kingdom, except by thofe of Belgia, who would never confider him as an 
excommunicated perfon 24 . Still, however, it afforded a plaufible pretext for revolt to 
fuch of his vaffals as were fo difpoftd ; for which reafon he refolved to aflociate his fon, 
Lewis, to the throne — a prince of nineteen, poffeffed of great courage, and endued with a 
portion of wifdom that is feldom to be met with at fo early an age. 

A. D. 1 103, 1 104, 1 105.] While Philip paffed his hours in the alternate enjoyments 
of love and wine, his kingdom was doomed by her mileries to atone for the vices of her 
fovereign. The baions once more affumed the tone of independance ; the fcenes of 
anarchy and confufion, from which France had been refcued by the prudence of Hugh 
Capet and his fucceflbrs, were again prefented in every province, and the dignity of the 
crown, which had been degraded by the follies of the father, was reftored by the virtues of 
the fon. From their fortified caftles the nobles iflued forth like a band of plunderers, 
and committed the mod daring depredations on the public roads, laying all paffengers, 
without the fmallelt difcrimination of age, fex, or ftation, under a cruel contribution. 
It was no longer poflible to travel but in caravans ; and even the king himfelf did not 
dare to pafs from Paris to Etampes, without a ftrong guard. The capital was in a' 
manner blocked up by feven or eight fmall towns, the lords of which kept regular bo- 
dies of troops that fcoured the furrounding country ; and thefe tyrants became more 
formidable from their union, which was clofely cemented by the ties of blood, and the 
more powerful bonds of intereft 25 . Lewis deemed it neceflary to make every exertion 
for repreffing diforders which threatened the kingdom with deftruclion. With a finall 
but well-difciplined force, he continually kept the field, and over-awed the nobles 
who had difdained the authority of his father. He razed their caftles, redreffed the 
injuries of their dependants, and compelled them to relinquilh the lands which they had 
ravifhed from the church. The banks of the Seine and the Loire alternately attefted 
his indefatigable zeal; and the prefumption of a haughty nobility was repreffed and 
chaflifed by a cautious yet enterprifing prince. 

Thefe glorious atchievements of Lewis not only eftabliflied his reputation but ren- 
dered him highly formidable to the few barons who ftill refilled his power. Guy 
Trouffel, one of the moft determined plunderers in the kingdom, dreading the effeclis of his 
refentment, offered to cede to him the caftle of Montlhery, on condition that Philip, 
the king's fon by Bertrade, fliould do him the honour to accept his daughter's hand. 
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As this fortrefs was deemed impregnable, and the king had been long anxious to get 
poffeflion of it, the propofal of Guy was accepted with joy ; and Lewis became mafter 
of a place which had for years proved the terror of the furrounding country, and 
broken off the communication between Paris and Orleans. 

But of all thefe petty wars, the molt glorious for Lewis was that which he carried 
on with Guy, count of Rochefort. This nobleman being a great favourite with Philip, 
had perfuaded the king to marry Lewis to his daughter Lucienne; but before the mar- 
riage was confummated, it was oppofed on the plea of confanguinity, and declared null,, 
by the Roman pontiff, Pafcal the Second, at the council of Troyes* 6 . The father re- 
lented the facility with which Lewis acquiefced in the determination of the pope; and,, 
encouraged by Thibaud, count of Champagne, erected the ftandard of revolt, plun* 
dered the traders who were under the king's protection, and fecured his fpoils in the 
caftle of Gournay upon the Marne. Lewis immediately affembled his little army, and, 
advanced with a determination to lay fiege to the fortrefs. Having forced the paffage 
of the river, where he met with confiderable refinance, he drove the rebels from their 
entrenchments, and compelled them to take refuge within the walls of the caftle. The 
garrifon, after fome time, beginning to experience a fcarcity of provifions, treated with 
contempt the remonftrances of Guy, and had refolved on capitulating, when the count 
of Champagne haftened to their relief with a numerous army. But Lewis immediately 
attacked him, and having gained a. glorious and decifive victory, returned to the caftle,. 
which furrendered ; and was transferred by the victor to the lords of Garland*. 

Lewis, either from curiofity, or to avoid the dangerous enmity of his mother-in-law, 
obtained permimon to vifit England. He was received by Henry (who, on the death 
of his brother William Rufus, had polTeffed himfelf of the fovereignty of that ifland, 
to the exclufion of Robert of Normandy, who was abfent in Paleftine) with eveiy 
mark of refpedt. Even here, if we can credit the teftimony of concuning historians,, 
the implacable hatred of Bertrade purfued him, and by a letter fublcribed with the 
name of Philip, and fealed with the royal fignet, the king of England was requefted 
to retain his gueft in confinement, or extinguifh the dread of his return by death. But 
Henry, however addicted to cruelty and injuftiee where his intereft or ambition was 
concerned, refufed to violate the facred rights of hofpitality, and delivered the letter 
which contained the-fatal fecret to Lewis himfelf. The prince immediately haftened to 
his father, and throwing himfelf at his feet, told him he had brought him the criminal 
whom he had configned to deftruction. Philip was entirely ignorant of what had 
pafitd, andexpreffed his deteftation of the horrid attempt. But his love for Bertrade 
made him reject his fon's demand of juftice on her head ; and Lewis, by this open 
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difplay of his refentment, only encreafed the inveterate enmity of an abandoned woman, 
who determined, at all events, to procure the gratification of her revenge. 

For this purpofe fhe applied to a faithful fervant, who found means to adminifter 
poifon to Lewis' 7 , the ftrength of whofe conftitution for a long time fecmed over- 
powered with the violence of the noxious draught. At length, however, he was re- 
lieved from his fufferings by the fkill of an obfcure phyfician, who was treated as an 
ignorant quack by the faculty of Paris, but the effect of whofe medicines befpoke the 
extent of his knowledge. Lewis, juffly enraged at this new and defperate attack upon 
his life, would have immediately inflicted on JBertrad-e, with his own hand, that punifh- 
ment which her crimes fo juftly merited, had he not been prevented by his father, who 
again fucceeded in his attempts to promote a reconciliation between them. In order to 
appeafe his rage, the king ceded to his fon the town of Pontoife, with all the Vexin 
Francois, an advantage fo conliderable, as engaged him to fmother his refentment. 

The pope, in the mean time, had come to France ; and Philip had fent to in- 
form him that he was willing to fubmit to any penance he might think proper to 
impofe ; but on condition that he would grant him the neceffary difpenfation for 
rendering his marriage lawful and valid. A council was convened, for this purpofe, 
at JBaugenci, where the king and Bertrade promifed to hold no farther commerce with 
each other, till the church had come to a decifion on the fubjecl: of their union 
But the members of the council were afraid to deliver their fentiments ; and after dif- 
puting for a confiderable time, they feparated without coming to any determination on 
the bufinefs for which they had met. 

The king complained bitterly of the infult he had fuftained ; and many of the 
French prelates wrote to the pope 29 , who difpatched two legates with orders to 
2ffemble a new council at Paris, at which Philip was, at length, abfolved from 
all cenfures, and his marriage confirmed 30 . Such was the conclufion of an affair that 
threatened to interrupt the national tranquillity, but which only ferved to difplay the 
wifdom of fome of the French prelates, and to fliew the good qualities of Lewis. 

We now come to an event which occurred during the tranfa<5tions we have been 
relating, and which claims our particular notice, as well from its influence on all the 
nations of Europe, as from the eflential part taken in it by the French. 

The crufades, or expeditions formed for the purpofe of refcuing the Holy Land from 
the hands of the Infidels, feem to be the firfl event that rouzed Europe from the le- 
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thargy in which it had been long funk, and that tended to introduce any change in 
government or in manners 3I . 

The human mind is naturally inclined to dwell, with a degree of enthnfiaftic delight 
that borders on veneration, on thofe places which are entitled to diftin£tion, either as 
the refidence of fome illuftrious character, or as the fcene of fome glorious tranfadtion. 
Hence proceeded that fuperftitious devotion with which the Chriftians, from the earlieft 
ages of the church, were accuftomed to vifit that country which the Deity had feledted 
as the inheritance of his favourite people, and in which the Son of God had accom- 
plilhed the redemption of mankind. 

The great expence, fatigue and danger, which neceffarily attended a pilgrimage to fo 
diftant a country, confiderably added to the merit of the undertaking, and foon made it 
be confidered as a fufficient atonement for the moft flagrant offences. An opinion 
which was diffufed over Europe with an aftoniftiing rapidity, about the clofe of the 
tenth and commencement of the eleventh century, and which obtained univerfal belief, 
caufed a wonderful augmentation of the number of credulous pilgrims, and increafed 
the ardour with which they undertook this ufelefs voyage. The thoufand years 
mentioned by Saint John, in the twentieth chapter of the Revelations, were now 
luppofed to be accompliflied, and the end of the world to be, confequently, ap- 
proaching. 

We learn from many of the ancient hiftorians, preferved by Martin Bouquet, a Bene- 
didtine monk, in his collection of the hiftorians of France, that about this period 
mankind were feized with a general confternation, that induced great numbers to re- 
linquifti their poffeflions, and abandon their friends and families, to haften with the ut- 
moft precipitation to the Holy Land, where they imagined that Chrift would very foon 
appear to fit in judgment upon the fins of the world. 

While the Arabians continued in poffeffion of Paleftine, their caliphs encouraged the 
refort of pilgrims to Jerufalem; juftly deeming that fpecies of commerce as highly be- 
neficial to the country, which brought confiderable importations of gold and lilver, 
and exported nothing but ufelefs relics and conlecrated baubles. But the Turcomans, 
or Turks, a tribe of Tartars who had embraced the tenets of Mahomet, having, about 
the middle of the eleventh century, taken Syria from the Saracen3, and made thera- 
felves mafters of Jerufalem, pilgrims were expofed to every kind of infult and outrage 
from thefe Barbarians 31 . 

3> Dr. Robertfon. 3* Jo. Dan. Schoepflini de facris Gallorum in Orientum fxpeclitionibus, p. 4.— 
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This revolution occurring at the very time when pilgrimages, from the canfe above 
mentioned, had become more frequent, filled Europe with indignation and alarm. The 
religious travellers, on their return from Palefline, did not fail to relate the dangers 
they had experienced in vifiting the holy city ; and to defcribe the cruelty and vex- 
ations of the Turks, in terms of exaggeration proportioned to the magnitude of their 
fears. 

When the minds of men were thus prepared, the mifguided zeal of a fanatical monk, 
who conceived the idea of leading all the forces of Chriftendom againft the infidels, and 
of effecting their expulfion from the HolyLand, was fufficient to enforce the adoption of 
that wild enterprize. Gregory the Seventh had, indeed, formed the defign of leading all 
the weftern Chriitians againft the Mahometans ; but the overbearing difpofition of that 
imperious prelate had created him fuch numerous enemies, and rendered every fcheme he 
propofed fo fufpicious, that he was able to make but little progrefs in the promotion of 
his plan, which was left to be completed by an inferior pcrfonage, whole fiation of life 
prevented him from becoming an objecl: of jealoufy or miftruft. 

Peter the Hermit (or Cucupietrc, as he is called in the Memoirs of the princefs Anna, 
daughter of the emperor AlexisComnena), a native of Amiens, the capital of Picardy, had 
made the pilgrimage to Jerufalem, and witneflcd the dangers and inconveniencies to which 
the pilgrims were expoied. This infpired him with the idea of putting theChriitians in poi- 
feffion of Paleftine ; and, to urge them to the undertaking, he ran from province to pro- 
vince, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting both princes and people to this holy war ; and, 
wherever he came, he enkindled the fame enthufiaftic ardour for the expedition as 
glowed within his own bofom 33 . The council of Placentia, fummoned at theinftiga- 
tion of Peter, by pope Martin the Second, where four thoufand ecclefiaftics and thirty 
thoufand feculars were affembled, pronounced the fcheme to have been fuggefted by 
the immediate infpiration of Heaven. In a fubfequent council, holden at Clermont, 
in Auvergne 34 , which was ftill more numerous, and attended by the moll power- 
ful princes, nobles, and prelates, of Europe, the queftion was no fooner propofed, than 
the whole affembly exclaimed with one voice : " It is the will of God — It is the will 
« of God !" 

The contagion was fpeedily diffufed over perfons of all ranks : not only the martial 
barons of that age, with their warlike vaffals, whom the boldnefs of a romantic enter- 
prize might have been apt to allure, but men in the more humble and pacific ftations of 
life, ecclefiaftics of every order, even women and children, engaged in an undertaking, 
which was deemed facred and meritorious. If we may credit the concurring teftimony 



33 Gul. Tyritis, lib. 1. c. ii. M. Paris, p. 17. 34 Concil. torn. x. Concil. Clarom. Mat Paris, p. 16. 
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of contemporary hiftorians 35 , fix millions of perfons afTumed the crofs, which was the 
badge of union affixed to the right flioulder by all thofe who devoted themfelves to 
this holy warfare# 

This frenzy, which fuperftitious enthufiafm had engendered and fpread, was rendered 
durable by thofe extenfive immunities and privileges which were accorded to the cru- 
faders. They were exempted from all profecutions for debt, during the time of their 
engagement in this facred fervice 36 ; they were exempted from paying intereft for the 
money which they had borrowed 37 ; they were exempted, either entirely, or at leaft 
during a certain time, from the payment of all national imports 38 ; they might alienate 
their lands without the confent of the fuperior lord of whom they held 39 ; their per- 
fons and effects were taken under the protection of Saint Peter ; and the anathemas of 
the church were denounced againft all who fhould moleft them, or carry on any quar- 
rel or hoftility againft them, during their abfence on account of the holy war 40 ; they 
enjoyed all the privileges of ecclefiaftics, and were not bound to plead in any civil 
court, but were declared fubject to the fpiritual jurifdicTion alone 41 ; they obtained a 
plenary remiffion of all their fins ; and the gates of Heaven were fet open to them, with- 
out requiring any farther proof of their penitence, than their engagement in this facred 
expedition, which tended to gratify their favourite paflion, the love of war 42 . 

When both the civil and ecclefiaftical powers were thus ambitious to outvie each 
other, and to exhauft their fertile invention, for the purpofe of devihng expedients to 
encourage, propagate, and confirm the fpirit of fuperftition, it is not furprizing that it 
fhould become fo univerfal as to inflict the ftigma of cowardice, and the mark of infa- 
my, on every one who was pofTefTed of fufficient prudence or philofophy to efcape the 
general frenzy, and to decline engaging in the holy war 43 . 

The multitude of the adventurers foon became fo great, that their more fagacious 
leaders, Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to Philip ; Raymond, count of Touloufe ; 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Brabant ; and Stephen, count of Blois 44 , became appre- 
henhveleft the greatnefs itfelf of the armament fhould difappoint its purpofe ; and they 
permitted an undifciplined multitude, computed at three hundred thoufand men, to go 
before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, and Gautier the Moneylefs. 
Thefe men took the road towards Conflantinople, through Hungaria and Bulgaria ; and 
trufting that Heaven, by fupernatural affiftance, would fupply all their neceffities, they 

J5 Fulcherius Carnotenfis, ap. Bongaifii Gcfta Dei per Francos, vol. i. 387. Edit. Han. 16 11. 3b Du Cange, 
voc. Crucis Privilegium, v. xii. p. 1194. 37 Ibid. 3. 38 Ibid.— Ordonnances des Rois de France, torn. i. p. 33. 
39 Ibid. 4° Du Cange, ib. Guibertus Abbas, ap. Bongarfii, i. p. 480 — 482. 4J Du Cange, ib. Ordon. des Rois, 
torn. i. p. 34, 174. 4* Guibert. Abbas, p. 480. 43 Will. Tyrienfis, ap. Bongars, vol. ii. p. 641. 44 Sim. 
Dunelin. p. zzt. 
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made no provifion for fubfiftance on their march; they foon found themfelves obliged to 
obtain, by plunder, what tbey had vainly expected from miracles; and the enraged in*; 
habitants of tbe countries through which they paffed, gathering together in arms, at- 
tacked the diforderly multitude, and put them to flaughter without refiflance. The 
more difciplined armies following after, and pamng the Streights at Conftantinople, were 
muftered in the plains of Afia, and amounted, in the whole, to the number of feven 
hundred thoufand combatants 45 . 

Amidft this univerfal phrenzy, which fpread itfelf by contagion throughout Europe, 
efpecially in France and Germany, men were not entirely forgetful of their prefent 
interefts, and both thofe who went on this expedition, and thofe who ftayed behind, 
entertained fchemes of gratifying, by its means, their avarice or their ambition. The 
nobles who enlifted themfelves were moved, from the romantic fpirit of the times, to 
hope for opulent eftablifhments in the eaft, the chief feats of arts and commerce during 
thofe ages ; and in purfuit of thefe chimerical projects, they fold, at a very inadequate 
price, their ancient caftles and inheritances, which had now loft all value in their eyes. 
The greater princes, who remained at home, befides eftablifhing peace in. their domi- 
nions, by giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial difpofition of their 
fubjects, took the opportunity of annexing to their crown many confiderable fiefs, either 
by purchafe or by the extinction of heirs.. The pope frequently turned the zeal of the 
crufades from the Infidels againft his own enemies, whom he reprefented as equally 
criminal with the enemies of Chrift. The convents, and other religious focieties, 
bought the poffefTions of the adventurers ; and as the contributions of the faithful were 
commonly entrufted to their management, they often diverted. to this purpofe what was 
intended to be employed againft the Infidels 46 . 

Among the leaders of the crufades was Robert, duke of Normandy, whofe intrepid 
fpirit prompted him to embrace an expedition endeared by the profpect of danger. For 
the trifling fum often thoufand marks, he mortgaged Normandy during his abfence to 
his brother, who had already defrauded him of the crown of England ; and the incon- 
fiderable pittance which he had raifed at the expence of the fcanty remnant of his 
father's ample territory, was freely dedicated to the fervice in which he embarked. 

The holy wars gave rife (among various other innovations of greater importance both 
in commerce and manners) to the eftablifhment of the three religious and military or- 
ders of knights Hofpitallers, Templars, and Teutonic knights. The firft of thefe, which 
ferved as a model to the others, had acquired a high degree of celebrity, even before the 
capture of Jerufalem by the crufaders ; but a part of them being employed in receiving 

"S Mat. Paris, p. zo, zi. * 6 Padre Paolo Hift. delle Benef. Ecdefiaft. p. 128. 
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the faithful who went to vifit the holy fepulchre, and the reft attending on the fick, 
they were folely occupied in works of charity, under the conduct ot Gerard, the 
founder of the order 47 . Raymond Dupuy, a gentleman of Dauphine, was the firft 
who, to their primitive' ftatutes of hofpitality, added the obligation to take up arms 
againft the enemies of the Chriftian religion. He divided his order into three claflls * 8 . 
The firft was that of knights, who, on account of their birth, and the rank they had 
formerly enjoyed in the army, were deftined to make war againft the Infidels. The 
fecond clafs confifted of thofe who, neither being defcended from a noble family, nor 
attached to the church, were appointed to ferve the poor in the hofpitals, and the 
k nights in their military expeditions, thefe were called ferving-br others. They were 
afterwards diftinguilhed by a different drefs from that of the knights. The third clafs 
was formed of piiefts and chaplains, who, befides difcharging their fun£tions"at church, 
and with the fick, were obliged to follow the army. All of them took vows of chaftity 
and obedience. The new members, in order to diftinguilh themfelves from the reft, 
aflumed the appellation of the Knights of Saint "John, from the name of an hofpital 
which they had m the city of Jerufalem ; and they wore a black drefs with a white 
crofs. This was that celebrated order, which, under the name of the knights of 
Rhodes and of Malta, filled the univerfe with the. fame of its exploits, and of its victo- 
ries over the Infidels; — an order, fays the abbe Velly, not lefs efteemcd for the peaceful 
virtues of religion, than for the fplendour of its military atchievements. 

But all the Hofpitallcrs did not embrace the new inftitution. The moft ancient, fo 
well known by the appellation of the knights of Saint Lazarus, refufed to take the 
vow of chaftity, and feparated from the reft who formerly belonged to the fame order, 
and were fubjecl: to the fame grand-mafter. They pledged themfelves, however, in 
imitation of the others, to devote their lives to the defence of the holy city ; befides 
their vows of charity and obedience 49 , they fwore an eternal promptitude to fight the 
enemies of Chriftianity ; diftinguilhed themfelves from their former brethren by a green 
crofs , and, like them, rendered fignal fervices to their kings, to the people, and to re- 
ligion. Lewis the Young, on his return from Paleftine, brought lome of them with 
him int» France, to exercife their charitable functions ; for which purpofe he gave them 
the fuperintendance and adminiftration of all the lazarettos in his kingdom, and ceded to 
them the caftle of Boigni, near Orleans s0 , which from that time became their chief place 
ofrefidence. The fplendour of the order being greatly diminiihedby the misfortunes of 
the times, Pope Innocent the Eighth undertook to fupprefs it, and to unite it, together 
with its pofleflions, to the order of Saint John of Jerufalem. But all his bulls for that 
purpofe SI , declared abufive by a decree of the parliament, were revoked by the popes 
Pius the Fourth and Pius the Fifth. It was not, however, till the reigns of Henry the 

47 Hift.Hierof. Jacob. Vitriaci, c. 74. * 8 Ex Bofio, l.ii. p. 68. ^ Bui. Alex. 4. Bui. Greg- 9. s° Belloy, c. 9. 
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Fourth and Lewis the Fourteenth that, by the protection of thofe monarchs, the 
knights of Saint Lazarus were rcftored to their primitive fplendour. Pope Pius the 
Fifth united them to the order of Our Lady of Mount -Carmel 5 % which had been re- 
cently inftituted at the inftance of the French king. They then aflumed, with their 
double title, a double crofs of gold with eight points, and four Fieurs-de-Lys, with the 
image of the Bleffed Virgin in the middle. 

The example of the knights hofpitallers was followed by many others. Hugh de 
Payens, Geoffrey de Saint Aldemar, and feven other French gentlemen, moved by the 
dangers to which the pilgrims were expofed on their return to Jerufalem, 53 , formed a 
little fociety among themfelves for the purpofe of efcorting them 54 . They accompa- 
nied them on their road to Paleftine, beyond the defiles of the mountains and the moil 
dangerous paffes; and they met them at the fame place on their return. This was at 
firft a fimple affociation, but, by the fanftion of the council of Troves, it became a 
religious and military order. Saint Bernard prefcribed rules for it, and gave it the 
white habit, with a red crofs. The moft illuftrious princes and nobles fought under its 
banners ; they were called Templars, or knights of the temple, becaufe king Baldwin had 
afligned them apartments in his palace that were fituated near the temple. In a fhort 
time thefe knights became fo powerful that their wealth exceeded that o'f the rnoft 
opulent monarchs. But thefe riches, the glorious reward of merit, proved the caufe of 
their ruin. 

The eflablifhment of the Teutonic knights took place foon after that of the Templars. 
This new order derived its true origin from the fiege of Saint John of Acra. The Ger- 
man foldiers, when either fick or wounded, could not procure relief on account of their 
inability to fpeak a language that was underftood ss . Some gentlemen from Bremen 
and Lubec, touched with pity at the misfortunes of their countrymen sS , made a large 
tent with the fails of their fhips, whither they conveyed fuch of their acquaintance as 
flood in need of relief, and attended them with great care and kindnefs. Being fpeedily 
joined by forty noblemen of the fame nation, they formed themfelves into a religious 
and military order, which was functioned and confirmed by Pope Celeftine the Third. 
They were called Teutonic knights of Saint Mary, from the name of an hofpital which a rich 
German had formerly built at Jerufalem for the reception of the fick poor of his own 
country. Their habit was white with a black crofs. They followed the rules of Saint 
Auguftine ; took the fame vows as the Hofpitallers and Templars ; and obferved the 
fame military difciplinc as the latter. Before they affumed the habit, they were obliged 
to fwear that they were defcended from German parents, and born noble. 

J 1 Bui. Paul v. 1607. 23 Gul. Tyr. 1. xii. c. 4. s* Jac. de Vitr. c. 65. »s Idem. c. 66. 
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A. D. 1 108.] Daring thefe tranfaaions in the eaft, Philip was bufily employed in 
extending his dominions. Profiting by the fuperftitious rage of the times, he united 
feveral large fiefs to the crown, and, among others, the county or lordfliip of Bourges, 
which Herpin fold to him for the purpofe of procuring money to defray his expences to 
the Holy Land. The kingdom enjoyed an uninterrupted ftate of tranquillity for fome 
years previous to the death of Philip, who expired at Melun, in the fifty -feventh year 
of his age, and the fiftieth of his reign. He was buried, by his own defire, at the abbey 
of Saint Benedict upon the Loire. 

Though Philip was generally defpifed by his fubjefts, and not without reafon; yet 
he poffefled many good qualities and excellent endowments. He was intrepid in the 
field, and, when he applied to bufinefs, not unikilful in the cabinet ; his generofity was 
extenfive ; his companion ftrong ; and the courteous affability *of his demeanour co- 
inciding with the extraordinary graces of his perfon, all thofe who had immediate ac- 
cefs to him were apt to forget, in the manners of the man, the vices of the monarch. 

Philip was twice married : by his firfb wife Bertha, whom he bafely repudiated, daughter 
to Florent, count of Holland, he had Lewis the Sixth, furnamed (from his corpulence) the 
Grofs ; Henry, who died young ; and a daughter, named Conftantia, who was firft married 
to Hugh, count of Troyes, and afterwards to Bohemond the Firft, prince of Antioch. His 
children by the celebrated Bertrade, of the illuftrious houfe of Montfort, were Philip,, 
count of Mante and lord of Melun ; Fleuri ; Cecilia, who was twice married, firft to 
Tancred, nephew to Bohemond, and next to Pons de Touloufe, count of Tripoli ; and. 
Euftatia, wife to John, count of Etampes. 

Several monaftic orders were inftituted during this reign. That of the Chartrcux 
(Carthufians) was founded in 1086, by Bruno, a native of Cologne, who was firft a 
canon of the church of Saint Cunibert, and afterwards of Notre-Dame, at Rheims, 
the moft learned theologian of the age. A defire of perfecting himfelf in the ftudy of 
divinity induced him to retire to a folitary retreat in Dauphine, called Chartreufc, 
whence the order took its name. He was followed thither by fix of his companions, 
who joined him in his ftudies and acts of devotion 57 ; they led a life of the greateft 
aufterity ; wore fackcloth next their ikin ; feldom fpoke to each other; took nothing 
but bread and water on Wcdnefday and Friday in every week ; wine and vegetables on 
Tuefday and Saturday; checfe on Thurfday; and a fmall portion of fifh on Sunday, 
and on feflivals 53 . They were all bled five times a-year, and fhaved only fix. No 
noviciates were admitted under twenty. As they were precluded from fpeaking, they 
were furnifhed with parchment, pens and ink, in order to tranferibe paffages from 
books of divinity. The founder of the order having been invited to affift the pope, 

sj Mabil. VtxL N. 86. s8 Guibert de vita fu.'i, c. 21. 
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refufed the bifhoprick of Reggio, and died in Calabria, at his monaftery of Squillace, 
which had been founded by Roger, count of Sicily. 

The abbey of Moleme, in the diocefe of Langres, had been founded five-and-twenty 
years by abbot Robert, when an evident relaxation of difcipline induced the pious 
founder, with twenty of his monks, to retire into the deferts of Citeaux, five leagues 
from Dijon s '. The vifcount of Beaune having given them a part of the foreft, they 
cleared away the trees, and erected a number of wooden cells, in which they pafled ten 
or twelve years in the exercife of thofe aufterities which had been originally practifed by 
Saint Benedict 60 . As they had received no novices during this time, they began to 
dread the extinction of their order, when they were joined, in 1090, by Bernard, a gen- 
tleman of Burgundy, of the illuftrious houfe of Chatillon — a man of flrong fenfe and 
fuperior eloquence. After this acceffion the fociety flourilhed extremely ; and the 
fanctity of its members afforded fome degree of excufe for the prodigality of its bene- 
factors. It was foon enabled to erect the four celebrated abbeys of La Ferte, Pontigny t 
Clairvaux, and Aforimond, for the Maids of Citeaux, or Cijlertian nuns. The order took 
its name from the place where it was eftablifhed ; but of late it has been generally dif- 
tinguifhed by the title of the Bernardines. 

The abbey of Fontevrault, in the diocefe of Poitiers, was founded about the fame 
time by Robert d'Arbriflel, a man of genius, and a great orator. He was always fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people of both fexes, who flocked together, in order to profit 
by his pious inftructions ; but as this fingular mode of preaching the gofpel gave rife to 
calumnious reports 6 ' (it being faid that Robert, in order to put his virtue to the proof, 
conftantly flept between two of his female pupils), he refolved to lead his followers in- 
to fome retired fpot, where a feparate refidence might be eftablifhed for either fex. He 
-accordingly fixed on Fontevrault for this purpofe ; where he eftablifhed two monafteries, 
•fubjedt to the rules of St. Benedict ; one for women, who were entrufted with fovereign 
authority; and the other for men, who were entirely dependant on the abbefs. Robert 
fet the example of obedience to Ms fair fillers, and always called himfelf fteward or agent 
(homme d'affaires) to the nuns. This order of Fontevrault was the firft over which a 
woman prefided. 

59 Vita S. Rober. apud Boll. 29 April, torn. ii. p. 66j. Co Exor. Magn. Cifterc. c. I, 2, 10, ij. 
*' In ejus Vita ap. Boll, 2; Feb. torn. v. p. 393. 
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LEWIS THE SIXTH, 

SURN4MED fHE GROSS. 



A.D. 1108.] THOUGH Lewis had already been crowned, on his aflbciation to 
the throne, the cuftom of the realm required him to undergo that ceremony a fecond 
time, on his acceflion to the fole authority of the kingdom. It was accordingly per- 
formed at Orleans, by Daimbert, archbifhop of Sens, on account of a fchifm which pre- 
vailed in the church of Rheims, where the princes of the Capetian race (except Robert) 
had hitherto been crowned. Rodolph had been elected by the clergy of Rheims, and 
had taken pofleflion of the archiepifcopal dignity, without waiting for the confent of 
Philip, who, in order to punifh him for his prefumption, had nominated another prelate, 
named Gervafe. Lewis refufed to be anointed by the firlt, becaufe, in conformity to 
the decrees of the popes, and of the council of Clermont, he refufed to do homage to die 
king ; nor would he fuffer the laft to perform that ceremony, becaufe his authority was 
rot univerfally acknowledged. Rodolph had the prefumption to oppofe his coronation, 
under the pretext that it mult be performed in his metropolitan church ; and he thought, 
by this oppofition, to engage the king to abandon his rival. But Ives de Chartres un- 
dertook to promote his reconciliation with Lewis, and that monarch confentcd to fuffer 
the archbifhop to pay his refpedts to him at Orleans, and to attend the affembly which 
he had ordered to be convened in that city. Here the grand queftion of inveiViture was 
difcuffed 1 1 The whole kingdom was unanimous in rejecting the arrogant pretenfions of 

» Ivon. Carnot. Epift. 60. ad Hug. arch. LugJun. 
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the foverdgn pontiff, and in fupporting the opinion of Saint Auguftin, — that the 
church, holding its temporalities of the king, could not poflibly poffefs them independ- 
ent of him. Thus all the members of the aflembly conjured the king not to confirm the 
election of the archbilhop, till he had done homage. Rodolph, finding it in vain to re- 
lift, at length complied, and fubmitted to the required mark of fubje&ion. 

When Lewis had fettled this important affair, he turned his thoughts towards the 
correction of thofe internal abufes which fprang from the turbulent difpofition of the 
numerous and powerful vaflals of the crown. The royal authority, indeed, was chiefly 
confined to Paris, Compiegne, Melun, Etampes, Orleans, Bourges, and fome other 
places of little confequence; and many of the nobles were able to bring a more for- 
midable army into the field than the king himfelf, to whom they paid a vain and fterile 
homage, while they exercifed a defpotic fway within their own territories, and aflumed 
almoft every mark of fovereignty. But the Ikill and courage of Lewis were fuccefs- 
fully exerted in reprefling the inroads and curtailing the power of thefe dangerous fub- 
jects. He reduced numbers of them to fubmiflion, deftroying their caftles, and confis- 
cating their poffeflions ; and among thefe was his brother Philip, count of Mante. 

A. D. 1 1 10. ] But the attention of Lewis was foon called to oppofe the increafing 
power of a more formidable enemy. This was Henry the Firft, king of England, who 
had ufurped the duchy of Normandy, to the prejudice of his brother Robert, and com- 
pelled the duke of Brittany to pay him homage. The French perceived, now it was too 
late, the fault they had committed in not oppofing the conqueits of William the Firfl ; 
and they accordingly took up arms to reprefs the dangerous encroachments of a power 
that threatened to deftroy their own. From this period to the reign of Charles the Se- 
venth, there was a continual fucceflion of war and peace between France and England. 
During that time more than one hundred and twenty treaties were concluded, which 
were all broken almoft as foon as they were figned. 

The fubjec"! of the firfl difpute between them was the fortrefs of Gifors, fituated on 
the frontiers of France and Normandy. It had been agreed, that it fhould be put into the 
pofleflion of a nobleman, who fhould not cede it either to an Englifhman, a Norman, or a 
Frenchman ; or, in cafe it fhould fall under the power either of France or England, the 
fortifications fhould be razed within the fpace of forty days. The governor, either fe- 
duced by a bribe, or intimidated by threats, furrendered the place to the king of Eng- 
land. Lewis, the moment he was apprized of this circumftance, fent a melTenger to 
the Englifh monarch, defiring he would comply with the terms of the agreement. In 
vain, however, did he urge his requeft ; it was rejected by Henry, who, to his propofal 
of deciding the difpute by fingle combat, replied : " That, if victorious, he could but 
" keep a place he already polTefled without fighting ; and that the king of France ba- 
M zarded his life, indeed, to obtain an important acquifition, while his own would be 
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« flaked "ttgainfl: nothing." A battle was the confequence of this refufal, in which the 
Normans, were deTeated, and compelled to retreat to Meulan. 

Henry, in return, endeavoured to excite an infurrec"tion in France, that the king's at- 
tention might be confined to his own dominions. The mod formidable of the infurgents 
was Thibaud, count of Blois, Chartres, and Champagne. Enraged with Lewis for hav- 
ing refufed him permiffion tor erect a fort on a fief of the crown, he entered into a league 
with the count of Poitiers,- the duke of Burgundy, and feveral other of the king's vaf- 
fals, and made a powerful diverfion in favour of the Englifh monarch. Lewis, whofe 
activity was ever equal to his courage, levied an army with the utmoft expedition, and, 
aflifted by Robert, count of Flanders, one of the braveft warriors of the age, marched to 
attack the rebels. The count of Blois was defeated in three different engagements, the 
firft at Meaux, the fecond near Lagny, and the third at a league from Puifet. Henry, 
in the mean time, having remained in the capital of Normandy a pafllve fpeclator of the 
flaughter of his allies, Lewis fent a detachment to the very gates of Rouen, whofe devaf- 
tations forced the Englilh monarch to take the field. After a few trifling fkirmiihes, in 
which Henry had the advantage, a treaty of peace was concluded between the two mo- 
narch*, in which all the rebels were included. The principal condition was that Wil- 
liam, the only fon of Henry, fhould do homage to Lewis, in the place of his father, 
for the duchy of Normandy ; in confequence of which the caftle of Gifors was ceded 
to him. 

A. D. 1 1 12, 1 1 13, IIH-] No fooner was this war terminated, than Thibaud, count 
of Blois, again difplayed the banners of revolt, and compelled the king to make an incur- 
fion into his territories. But in this expedition he did not meet with his ufual fuccefs ; 
for, being taken by furprize, he fuftained a defeat; and his lofs was oonfiderably aggra- 
vated by the death of Robert, count of Flanders, who was thrown from his horfe, and 
trampled to death 2 . The king of England was accufed of being the inftigator of thefe 
infurredVions; and Lewis profited by the favourable difpofition of Fulk the Fifth, count 
of Aiyou, to retaliate the injury. This nobleman had married Sybilla, the only daugh- 
ter of Helie, count of Maine, and, by the death of his father-in-law, he had acquired 
pofleffion of that county. Won by the folicitations of the court of France, and affined 
of effectual fupport, he refufed to do homage to Henry for his new domain ; and en- 
gaged feveral noblemen to efpoufe his caufe; particularly Robert de Bellefme, and Hugh 
xle Medavid. 

Henry, alarmed* at this powerful confederacy, repaired to the continent, and took 
every method which prudence could fuggeft to avert the impending ftorm. During 

1 Olderic. 1. ii. 
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two years which he palled in Normandy, he was continually engaged- either in wars or 
negotiations. At length, finding that all his endeavours to fupprefs the infjjjrecYion were 
vain, he fought to allure the count of Anjou, by a propofal of marriage betw«e"l^his own 
fon, William, who was the heir apparent to all his dominions, and the_joungefi. daugh- 
ter of Fulk. This temptation proved too ftrong to be refitted ; the count, who had 
before contracted his daughter to William, the fon of duke Robert, now broke that con- 
tract, on pretence of their confanguinity, and immediately affianced her filter to the fon 
of Henry, who flood exactly in the fame degree of relation to her. — The king of England 
formed a fecond alliance, which rendered him ftill more formidable to the French, by 
marrying one of his daughters toConan, fon and heir to the duke of Brittany. Their 
grandfon, Conan the Fourth, was father to Conftantia, who had, by Guy, count of 
Thouars, Alix, wife to Peter of Dreux, great -grandfon to Lewis the Grofs. It was, 
through this alliance that the duchy of Brittany became, at a fubfequent period, re- 
united to the crown, from which it has never fince been feparated. 

A. D. 1 1 15, 1 1 16. J About this time Lewis married Adelaide, daughter of Humbert, 
count of Maurienne and Savoy. The amiable qualities of this princeis endeared her 
to the nobility, and her good fenfe and diicretion contributed to fmooth the rugged 
path which Lewis, throughout his reign, was deftined to tread. The relative fituation 
of the French and Englilh monarchs, and the contrariety of their, interefis, were fuch, 
at this period, as to render the preservation of tranquillity between them a matter of 
extreme difficulty. The turbulence of their vaffals afforded frequent opportunities for the 
open difplay of that enmity with which they were mutually imprefled. When a French' 
nobleman had any fubject for difcontent he applied for fupport to Henry; and if a Nor- 
man wilhed to encourage fedition, in Lewis he was fure to find a ready protector. In 
this fiate of mind, the French monarch liftencd with pleafure to the fupplicating voice 
of a young prince, who, having in vain attempted to roufe the companion of other 
monarchs, now fought flicker and fupport in the court of France. This prince was 
William, the fon of Robert duke of Normandy, and grandfon of William the Fiifi ; 
whofe filial piety, implored the humanity of Lewis to procure the liberty of his father, 
a prifoner to his brother Henry. The king of France did not long hefitate to comply 
with a requeft, recommended by the powerful motives of pity and intereft. He advifcd 
William to engage the inclinations of the nobles of Normandy, and particularly to 
attach to hi6 caufe the counts of Flanders and Anjou. The negotiation of the voung 
prince was fuccefsful, but when the treaty was about to be figned by the heads of the 
confederacy, the count of Anjou refufed to confirm his engagement, unlefs the king 
would re-efiablifh him in the office of grand fenefchal of France, which had been he- 
reditary in his family from the reign of Lothaire. 

We have already had occafion to obferve, that this office was nearly the fame as that 
of grand maitre-d'hotel, with regard to the royal houfhold ; as that of conftable in time of 

war ; 
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war ; and as that of count of the palace, in the adminiflration of juftice *■ The chief 
vaflals of the crown refided fo little at court, that it was impoffible for the counts of 
Anjou to perform all the duties annexed to the office of feriefchal. For this reafon, 
they appointed a fubftitute who acted in their name ; the cuftom, indeed, of thus con- 
verting the great offices of the crown into fiefs, was not unfrequent. The office of 
fenefchal had been long filled by the Garlandes, minifters and favourites of Lewis the 
Grofs. Thefe noblemen, proud of the protection of their fovereign, took advantage 
of the defection of the counts of Anjou, to refufe them that homage which it was ufual 
to pay to the proprietors of an hereditary office, and which gave it the complexion and 
nature of a fief. The prefent count, at firft, took no notice of this mark of difrefpect 4 ; 
but beginning to fear that his right would at length be forfeited, he took advantage of 
the opportunity that now prefented itfelf, to procure a confirmation of it. This Lewis, 
who wanted his affiftance, could not refufe, and William de Garlande accordingly did 
homage to him for the office, and after him Stephen his brother, who, although a 
deacon, fucceeded him in a place which gave him the command of armies, and the 
power of inflicting capital punifhments — a circumftance hitherto unexampled. 

Every preliminary being now fettled, the plan of operations was immediately laid. 
It was agreed to enter Normandy in three different parts. The king and Amaury de 
Montfort, on the fide of France ; the count of Flanders, by the Pays de Caux ; and the 
count of Anjou on the fide of Maine. Lewis then fent to demand of the king of Eng- 
land the liberty of duke Robert ; and, on the refufal of Henry, war was declared. The 
armies of the confederates immediately began their march, and were joined by a great 
number of the Norman nobility and gentry, whom William had engaged to efpoufe his 
caufe. The chief of thefe were William de Gournay j Stephen, count of Aumale ; 
Henry, count of Eu ; Euftache de Brcteuil ; Richer de L'Aigle ; Renaud de Bailleuel, 
and Robert de Neuborg ; they all took up arms in favour of the young prince, and pro- 
claimed him duke of Normandy. 

The king, in the mean time, took Andeley by furprize ; feized Gue Nicaife, an im- 
portant fortrefs on the river Epte, and made himfelf matter of the town of Aigle. The 
count of Flanders, likewife, advanced into Upper Normandy, where he laid wafte the 
country with fire and fword. Henry fent him word that if he did not difcontinue 
his devafbtions he would himfelf carry defolation to the gates of Bruges ; the count 
replied that he would fave him the trouble of fo long a journey. He accordingly 
marched ftrait to Rouen, where Henry was, and fent that monarch a formal challenge 
to meet him in the field; but this being declined, and the town being too ftrong to be 
eafily reduced, he contented himfelf with burning the fuburbs, and then retired. The 

3 Du Cange. voce Scnefcallus. 4 Hugo do Cleriis Duch. t. iv. p. 319. 
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count of Anjou in the mean time laid fiege to Alencon, and took it in the prefcnce of 
Henry and the count of Champagne, who had haftened to its relief. Amauri de Mont- 
fort engaged the governor of Evreux to furrender that town with its caftle; which 
were entrufted to the care of Philip and Fleuri, brothers to Lewis. 

No augmentation of danger, however, could deprefs the mind of Henry, who exerted 
his wonted courage to extricate himfelf from his difficulties ; which he at length ef- 
fected, not by pufillanimous conceffions, but by vigorous rcfiftance. Hitherto he had 
acted chiefly on the defensive, as, from the fuperior force of the confederated princes, he 
had no hopes ot fuccefs from the adoption of a contrary line of conduct, and he thought 
it pofhble that fome favourable change might take place, and that his attempts to fow 
division amongft his enemies might finally fucceed. Nor was he deceived in his con- 
jectures. Baldwin, count of Flanders, one of his moft formidable adverfaries, received 
a wound at the attack of the caftle of Bures, in the Pays de Caux, of which he foon 
after expired. But the defection of the count of Anjou was a circumftance of much 
greater importance to the king of England, and gave a more fatal blow to the interefts 
of the French monarch. That nobleman, feduced by the bribes of Henry, violated 
thofe lolemn oaths by which he was attached to Lewis, as a vafl'.d, as an officer of the 
crown, and as an ally, and declared for his rival. 

The conteft being now rendered more equal, Henry determined to take the field ; and 
having received intelligence that Lewis had formed a plan for furprifing the caftle of 
Noyon, near Andely, he marched to the relief of that place, and took the king ot 
France by furprize, on the plain of Brenneville. A fharp conflict immediately enfued, 
in which prince William, the fon of duke Robert, who led the van-guard of the French, 
diiplaycd the greateft bravery; he broke through the firft ranks of the Englifli, and 
penetrated to the fpot where his uncle was polled, whofe life was in imminent danger, 
having received a wound on the head from William Crifpin, a gallant Norman officer, 
who had followed the fortunes of the young prince. The French, however, 
thinking the victory was already gained, broke their ranks in fearch of plunder ; while 
Henry, profiting by their confufion, reftored order to his troops, and attacked the enemy 
with irrefiftible fury. The whole army fled with precipitation: William, being un- 
horfed, made his efcape with difficulty ; and Lewis himfelf had nearly been taken pri- 
foner. It is laid that an Englifhman, feizing the bridle of his horfe, exclaimed — " The 
" king is taken/" — " Do not you know" replied that prince, fmiling, " that at chefs the king 
" is never taken ?" — at the fame time aiming a blow at him with his fabre, which laid 
him dead at his feet. He then galloped towards a foreft, where he wandered about for 
a confiderable time, when he met with a woman who conducted him to Andely. 



This fkirmifh was rendered famous by the dignity of the combatants ; two kings, two 
princes, and manyr noblemen of the firft rank, being engaged in it. The flaughter was 
Vol. I. T t trifling', 
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trifling, only three men being flam. This was partly owing to the heavy armour which 
was worn by the cavalry in thofe times, and partly to the earneft defire of making pri- 
soners, in order to enrich themfelves by their ranfom. 

A. D. 1 117, 1 1 18, 1119.] Lewis, finding himfelf unable to wreft Normandy from the 
king by force of arms, had reCourfe to the dangerous expedient of making application to 
the fpiritual power, and of affording the ecclefiaftics a fpecious pretence for interpofing 
in the temporal concerns of princes. He prevailed upon pope Calixtus the Second, who 
was then in France, to convene a general council at Rheims, whither he carried Wil- 
liam, the young Norman prince ; and, having prefented him to the affembly, expatiated 
largely on the manifeft ufurpation and flagrant injaftice of the Englifli monarch, 
craved the afliftance of the church, for re- inflating the true heir in his dominions \ 
and represented the enormity of detaining in captivity fo valiant a prince as Robert, 
one of the moll: diftinguiflied champions of the Cruiade, who, by his powerful exer- 
tions againft the Infidels, was placed under the immediate- protection of the apoftolic 
fee. N 

Henry knew how to defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet with ad- 
drefs. He had lent over the Englifli bifliops to attend. thi3 fynod ; but, at the fame 
time, had cautioned them, that if the fovereign pontiff", or the ecclefiaftics, fliould be 
induced to advance any farther pretenfions, he was fully determined ftric~tly to adhere to 
the laws and cuftoms of England, and to maintain, undiminiflied, thofc legal preroga- 
tives of royalty which had been tranfmitted to him by his predeceflbrs. " Go," faid he 
to the prelates at their departure, " falute the pope in my name ; pay attention to his apof- 
" tolic precepts ; but be careful to bring back none of h'13 new inventions with you into 
" my dominions." Finding, however, it would be a matter of greater facility to him to 
elude than tooppofe the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambaflldors private inflrucYions 
to gain the pontiff* and his favourites by liberal prefents and" tempting promifes. By a 
fagacious application of thefc convincive arguments, they found means to prevail on the 
council to treat with neglect the well-founded complaints of the Norman prince. 

Some time after, Calixtus went to<3ifors, where he had a long conference with Henry, 
in which he intimated, that it was the define of the council, that Robert fhould be rc- 
ftored to his dominions. Henry replied; that it was not from his brother he had taken 
Normandy, but from 3. nefarious band of depredators, who were confirming the inherit- 
ance of his anceftors, which the imprudence of Robert had delivered into. their hands ; 
he likewife added,. that in taking pofllflion of that duchy, he had not acted in compli- 
ance with the dictates of avarice or ambition, but in conlcquericc of the earneft and re- 
peated folicitations of the nobility, clergy, and people of Normandy, who hod befought 
him, with the moll ftrenuous fupplications, to prevent the utter defolation of the church. 
Thefc. ridiculous rcafous he took c.irc to Strengthen with the fame arguments which had 
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been employed by bis ambaffadors at the council of Rheims ; and they had fo powerful 
an effe£t upon the pope, and the cardinals who attended him, that they declared, on 
their return, that, of all the men whom they had converfed with in the whole courfe of 
their lives, the king of England was the molt eloquent and perfuafive. 

Calixtus having, by this means, been prevailed on to relinquifh the interefts of the 
Norman prince, exerted himfelf to effect an accommodation between the two monarchy, 
and, his endeavours being crowned with fuccefs, a peace was concluded at the com- 
mencement of the year 11 19. The terms of this treaty were, that all the caftles and 
fortified places which had been taken in the courfe of the late war, fliould be reftored on 
both fides, and that Henry fhould do homage, for Normandy, to the French monarch. 
But Henry, efteeming it a degradation of his royal dignity to do this homage in perfon, 
fent his fon, prince William, to do it for him, who then received the inveftiture of that 
duchy from the hands of the king of France. 

A. D. 1 120.] When Henry had reftored tranquillity to his continental dominions, 
he embarked at Barfleur, on his return to England, on the evening of the twenty- fifth 
of November, and arrived on the Englifli coaft the next morning. 

' One of the fineft veffels in the fleet, called the White Ship, was allotted to his fon, 
prince William, and his numerous retinue; who, being detained hy fome accident, or- 
dered three calks of wine to be diftributed to the fhip's crew, by which means many of 
them became intoxicated ; and the captain himfelf, Thomas Fitz-Stephens, was induced 
to exceed the bounds of fobriety. They failed about fun-fet, and, being in a hurry to 
overtake the king, crouded all their fails, as well as plied their oars ; when, through the 
careleffnefs of the pilot, the veflel ftruck 011 a funken rock, called the Calie-razze, with 
fuch violence that fhe flatted fcveral planks, and was almoft overfet. The boat was im- 
mediately hoifted out, and the prince, with fome of the chief nobility, entered it, and, 
having got clear of the fhip, might have reached the fhore, which was not far diftant ; 
but, affe&ed by the fhrieks of his natural lifter, Maude, countefs of Perche, he com- 
manded the failors to row back, and attempt to fave her. When the boat, however, ap- 
proached the fhip, where terror and defpair had deftroyed all diftinclion, and every one 
was actuated by a natural impulfe of felf-prefervation, fuch numbers leaped into it, that 
it inftantly funk, and all on board perilhed. 

On this occafion, befides the prince and his natural brother Richard, there were loft 
eighteen ladies of the higheft rank, one hundred and forty young noblemen, of the prin- 
cipal families of England and Normandy, with all their attendants, and fifty failors. A 
butcher of Rouen, named Bertoud, was the only one who efcaped from this dreadful dif- 
nfter ; being a robuft man, and warmly cloathed, he climbed to the top of the maft, 
which remained above water, and there ftaid till the next morning, when he was taken 
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up by fome fiihermen. While he was in that perilous fituation, Fitz-Stephens, the 
captain, fwam up to him, and laid hold of the maft ; but, being informed by Bertoud, 
that prince William had perifhed, he exprefled his determination not to furvive him, 
and inltantly plunged into the lea s . 

A. D. 1121, ri22, 1123.] This tragical event revived the hopes of the friends of 
William, the fon of Robert; and the Normans, juftly regarding Henry as an ufurper, 
were anxious to transfer the ducal dignity to a prince whom they now confidered as the 
laft reprefenrative of their ancient dukes. A confpiracy was accordingly formed to put him 
in pofTeffion of Normandy, and was joined by many of thofe noblemen, in whom Henry had 
repofed the greater!: confidence, and whole fidelity he had attempted to fecure by a pro- 
fufion of honours and rewards; among thefe were Gualeran, count of Meulan, and his 
brother Robert. The confpirators, too, received confiderable encouragement by the ac- 
ceflion of Fulk, count of Anjou, who, being releafed, by the death of his fon-in-law, 
from thofe ties which had attached him to the interefts of Henry, now embraced the 
party of William, and again promifed to bellow on him hi marriage his daughter, Sibvl- 
la, who had formerly been contracted to him. 

Henry was no fooner apprized of the revolt, than he haftened to fupprefs it. He 
failed from Portfmouth in the fummer of 1123, and, arriving fafe on the Norman coa-ft, 
marched to attack the infurgents, before they were prepared to receive him ; took feve- 
ral of their caftles, and defeated them in different fkirmifh.es. 

A. D. 1 124.] In the fpring of the fucceeding year, the Englifh monarch had the 
good fortune to take the leaders of the confpiracy by furprize, and to fecure their perfons.. 
Difcouraged by this unlucky accident, all the other barons, who had joined in the re- 
volt, haftened to return to their allegiance, and to make peace with liiin, on the belt, 
terms they could procure. Henry, too, foon after found means to detach the count of 
Anjou from the league ; that nobleman, feeing the confederacy in a great meafure dif- 
folved, confented to be reconciled to him, and to diflblve the contract of marriage that 
had been lately formed between prince William and his daughter, who, though twice af- 
fianced, had never confummated the marriage. 

Still, however, the king of France continued to make the moil formidable prepara- 
tions for war, and troops were collecting on every fide. Henry, aware of his intentions, 
was refolved to anticipate him, and therefore began hoftilities, by making incurfions 
on the domains of his rival. He alio engaged his fon-in-law, Henry the Fifth, emperor 
of Germany, to make a powerful diverfion in his favour, on the fide of Champagne : 

5 Onleric. Vital, p. 868, 869, 870. 
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that prince accordingly raifed a numerous army for the purpofe of forming the fiege of 
Rheims ; while Lewis, apprized of his plans, ordered all the vaflals of the crown to meet 
him under the walls of that city on a particular day. 

It is neceffary to remark, on this occafion, the difference which fubhfted, in the times 
we are now delineating, between the forces of the kingdom, and thofe of the king. 
When the fovereign went to war for the promotion of his own private intereft, he had 
no more troops than what he could collect on the immediate domains of the crown ; but 
when the general welfare of the nation was at flake, all domeftic diffenfions inflantly 
ceafed ; every man flew to arms, and every vaffal marched with a certain number of 
troops, proportioned to the extent and dignity of his fief. But the kingdom had not, for 
a long time, witneffed fo numerous an affemblage of armed men as now appeared in the 
held. Noblemen, citizens, priefts, and monks, all became foldiers : the diftrifts of 
Rheims and Chalons alone fupplied more than fixty thoufand men ; Laons and Soiffons 
furnifhed an equal force ; the countries of Orleans, Etampes, and Paris, fent the fame 
number into the field ; even the counts of Champagne and Troyes joined the other 
vaffals of the crown, preferring the intereft of their country to any advantage they might 
reap from an alliance with the king of England — thefe noblemen commanded the fourth 
divifion of the army; the fifth, confifting of the Burgundians, was placed under the or- 
ders of their duke and of the count of Nevers Rodolph, count of Vermandois, a 
prince of the blood-royal, divided his troops into two bodies : thofe of Saint Qiicnrin 
and Vermandois, armed cap a pie, were placed on the right wing; and thofe of Pon- 
thieu, Amiens, and Beauvais, took their ftation on the left. The count of Flanders, 
too, haftened to the defence of the kingdom, followed by ten thoufand experienced fol- 
diers, who formed in the rear- 
Never, fays Suger, abbot of Saint Denis, who attended the expedition with the de- 
pendents of his abbey, had the kings of the third race feen themfelves at the head of 
fuch a numerous army. The quota furnifhed by the ifle of France, Champagne, and Picar- 
dy, are alone faid to have amounted to more than two hundred thoufand men. The empe- 
ror, alarmed at the immenfity of thefe preparations, repaired the Mofelle and the Rhine 
with the utmoft precipitation. The foldiers, enraged at what they conceived to be a fymp- 
tom of cowardice, loudly demanded to be led into the German territories, that they might 
chaftife an enemy who had dared to interrupt the repofe of the kingdom. But Lewis, at the 
folicitation of the clergy, checked their impetuofity, and difbanded the army. He would 
moil: willingly have employed it againft the king of England , but the interefls of the 
prince and his vaffals were effentially different, as what tended to aggrandize the one, 
muft of neceffity weaken the other. Thofe very nobles who had taken up arms with 
fo much zeal againft a foreign prince who had threatened to invade the kingdom, would 
have refufed to march againft a vaffal whom it was their intereft to fupport, in order to 
balance the power of the crown. In that age they made a material diftindtion between 
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the wars of the nation and the wars of the fovereign. On this memorable occafion 
the celebrated oriflamme, the banner of Saint Denis, was firft unfurled. 

A. D. 1 1 25, 1126, 1 1 27. 3 While Lewis was thus engaged in Champagne, the in- 
curfions of the Englifti monarch, on the fide of Normandy, were fuccefsfully oppofed 
by Amauri de Montfort, fupported by the troops of the Vexin ; and Henry, having 
appeafed the troubles in Normandy, was conft rained to liften to terms of accommoda- 
tion, and a durable peace was at length concluded. 

But no fooner had Lewis arranged the terms of accommodation with the king of 
England, than he was obliged to march to the affiftance of the church of Clermont, 
whole bilhop, having been forcibly expelled from his fee by the count of Auvergnc, 
claimed protection and redrefs from his fovereign. He fpeedily reduced to obedience his 
rebellious vaflal, and reftored the injured prelate to his juft rights. But though he was 
ever eager to defend the privileges and poflefiions of the church, he could neither fecure 
the gratitude nor refpect of the clergy. They loudly complained that the king inter- 
fered in the nomination to vacant benefices, and infringed on their revenues. Their 
murmurs were carried to fuch a dangerous height, that Lewis, in order to reduce them 
to fubmiflion, was conftrained to have recourfe to violence ; and to feize upon fome 
lands belonging to the archbilhop of Sens, and the bifhop of Paris. The laft, whofe 
name was Stephen, employed the thunder of the church againft that very fovereign 
who had proved himfelf its moft zealous protector 6 . But Honorius the Second, who 
then filled the chair of Saint Peter, declared the fentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced by Stephen to be abufive, and accordingly annulled it. The French prelates 
were highly offended at an interference thus hoftile to the authority they wifhed to af- 
fume; and Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, warmly remonftrated with the fovereign pontiff* 
on the impropriety of his conduct. " We hoped," laid he, " that the feverity of the 
" prelate would have effected the converlion of the prince. Your milplaccd indulgence 
*« has deftroyed thofe hopes. All is loft, the prelacy dilhonoured, and religion expofed 
*' to the infults of libertines 7 ." But as this pompous epiftle produced no effect on the 
mind «f the fovereign pontiff", he wrote a fecond in r. more peremptory ftyle. The 
zealous abbot there obferves, that Lewis is M always ready to attack religion, which he 
" regards as the peft of his dominions, and the enemy of his crown. He is a fecond 
" Herod, who feeks to deftroy Jefus, no longer an infant in the manger, but triumphing 
* ; in his church ; he is a perfecutor, in fhort, whofe malignant fhafts are not fo much 
" directed againft the prelates of his kingdom, as againft the fpirit of God, by which 
«•' they are animated 8 ." This fpirit of fanaticifm was, in thofe days of ignorance, dig- 
nified by the appellation of religious zeal ; but Lewis, notwithftanding this dangerous 

0 Art. de verifier les dates, p, 499. ^ Epift. S. Bernard!. 13 and 14. ad. Honor. 2. 8 Ejvrfd. Epis. 49. ad. eumd. 
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difplay of prieftly arrogance, conducted himfelf with temper and moderation, and by 
that means fpeedily concluded a peace between the mitre and the crown. 

Charles of Denmark, who had fucceeded his coufin Baldwin in the principality of 
Flanders, fell a victim to the difcontents of his fubjects, and was afTaffinated at Bruges. 
Lewis haftened to punilh the affaflins, and inflicted on them the moft exemplary ven- 
geance. As Charles had left no children, the vacant earldom was difputed by various 
claimants. The chief of thefe were, Baldwin, count of Mons, one of whofe anceftor^; 
had been unjuftly deprived of this country ; Arnold of Denmark, fon to the After of 
Charles; Thierri, count of Alface, the fon of Gertrude, fifter to Robert the Frifian ; 
Stephen of Blois, brother to the count of Champagne; and William, fon to Robert 
duke of Normandy. The king was to decide the matter, becaufe Flanders was a fief of 
the French crown ; he therefore transferred the dukedom to William, probably with the 
view to render him a more formidable enemy to the king of England. 

A. D. 1 128,] Henry was fully aware of the defigns of Lewis-; and in order to. 
flrengthen his own influence on the continent, and to diminifh that of his rival, he 
determined to fecure the friendfiiip of the potent but fickle count of Anjou. With 
this view he propofcd an alliance between his daughter Matilda, widow to the emperor 
of Germany, and Geoffrey, furnamed Plantagenet, the eldeft fon of Fulk ; which being 
cheerfully accepted by a nobleman, who- was too apt to facrifice his honour to his in- 
tereft, the nuptials were celebrated at Rouen with great pomp and magnificence, in, 
the fummer of 1128. But the Norman barons wsre highly difpleaftd that a ftep, in 
which the interefts of their country were fo elTentially concerned, mould have been, 
taken without their previous confcnt, and Henry had too fenfibly experienced the tur- 
bulence of their difpofitibn, not to dread the effects of their refentinent. It feemed' 
probable that the party of his nephew might gain a confiderable acceflion of ftrength 
from the encreafe of the malcontents ; and the important addition of power which Wil- 
liam had recently acquired' rendered his pretentions, flill more alarming. Imprefled 
with thefe ideas, Henry refolved to fupport the claims of Thierri of Alface, to the 
county of Flander;-,. which gave, rife to a war in which William was generally victo- 
rious ; but having received a wound in the hand in a trifling fkirmifh, a moitihcation 
unfortunately enfued, which put an end to his exiftence, on the twenty- feventh of- 
July, 1 1 28, at the abbey of Saint Bertin. 

Orderjcus Vitalis fays 0 ,., that when he found his death approaching, he wrote to-- 
Henry, to exprefs his concern for the trouble he had canfed him ; and to requeft, with, 
an.earneftnefs which evinced the goodnefs of his heart, that he would receive into, 

5 P. S85, 836. — M. ParjJ, p. 49, col. 1. Gul. Gtimticea. 1. vii. c. 16. 
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his favour Helie de Saint Saen, and a few other friends, whom no reverfe of fortune 
had ever induced to forfake him. The death of this unfortunate prince, whofe urba- 
nity of manners and undaunted courage had fecured him the love and efteem of all who 
knew him, relcafed his ambitious uncle from thofe jealous fears and anxious inquie- 
tudes which, fince his ufurpation of Normandy, had never ceafed to difturb his tran- 
quillity. 

A. D. 1129.] The fatigues of war, more than the ravages of time, had vihbly im- 
paired the health of Lewis ; who, in order to avoid thofe diflenfions which were but 
too common on the death of a king, followed the example of his predeceflbrs, in the 
aflbciation of his .fon Philip to the throne. That prince was crowned at Rheims by 
archbilhop Raymond ; but he did not long furvive his elevation to the regal dignity. 
A fall from his horfe proved fatal to the young prince 10 , and the favourable expectations 
of a future reign, which had been raifed by his early virtues, were Wafted by his prema- 
ture death. The lofs of Philip was followed by the coronation of his brother Lewis, 
who, at the age of twelve years, received the crown from the hands of pope Innocent the 
Second. 

From 1 1 30 to 1137.] The kingdom now enjoyed a ftate of perfect tranquillity ; the 
inflexible juftice of the fovereign had fecured his fubjedts from the oppreffion of thofe 
petty tyrants who infefted his dominions, on his acceflion to the throne ; and the e;reat 
vaflals of the crown, convinced, at length, that the views of Lewis were honourable, 
were induced to repofe that confidence in him, which they had hitherto withheld from 
his predeceflbrs. But the approach of difeafe embittered the happieft moments of his 
life, and prevented him from enjoying, in that plenitude of gratification which he fo 
richly merited, the glorious reward of hrs virtuous labours. — He lived, however, towit- 
nefs the aggrandizement of his fon, by an honourable alliance, and an important addition 
of territory. 

M illiam the Ninth, duke of Aquitaine, having refolved to undertake a pilgrimage to 
Saint James of Compoflella, declared his eldeft daughter, Eleanor, fole heirefs of his do- 
minions, on condition that flie fliould marry the king's eldeft fon. The marriage was 
accordingly celebrated at Bourdeaux with great magnificence ; and, the duke dying on 
his pilgrimage, young Lewis obtained immediate pofleflion of Poitou, Gafcony, Bifcaye, 
and a large tract of country extending to the Pyrenees. The new-married couple then 
repairing to Poitiers, the prince was folemnly crowned duke of Guicnne, a title which 
he preferved after his acceflion to the throne. 

» Suger, p. 313. 
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But the king had Scarce time to "embrace his daughter-in-law, before lie funk beneath 
the preffure of his chfeafe, and expired at Paris (in 1137), in the thirtieth year of Ms 
reign, and the fixtieth of his age. 

Of Lewis the Grofs it lias been faid, " He might have made a better king, he could 
" not prove a better man." The eulogy is jufl, and comprehends his character in a few- 
words; but frill, that Lewis was an excellent monarch will not admit of a doubt: impar- 
tial in the adminiilration of jufrice, vigorous in the fuppreffion of tyranny, and eager in 
promoting the welfare and happinefs of his fubjects — he discharged the fiift duties of 
Sovereignty with propriety, wifdom, and effect. — That he entertained a jufl fenfe of the 
nature and importance of the royal dignity is evident from his laft admonition to his fon 
and fucceffor: " Remember, my fon," faid the expiring monarch, f that royalty is a pub- 
** lid truJl,for the excrcife cf which a rigorous account will be exa£lcd from, you, by him who 
" has the fole difpofal of crowns and fceptrcs." 

Lewis the Grofs had eight children by Adelaide of Savoy ; Philip, who died before 
his father; Lewis, furnamed the Young, who fucceeded him in the throne ; Henry, 
who firft aflumed the rn.onafr.ic habit at Clairvaux, was afterwards made bifhop of 
Beauvais, and next promoted to the archiepifcopal fee of Rheims ; Robert, founder of 
the houfe of Dreux, whofe grandfon Peter, furnamed Muuclcrc, acquired the county of 
Brittany by his marriage with the heirefs of that principality ; Hugh, of whofe fate no 
mention is made in hiflory ; Peter, who had by Ifabella, heirefs of Courtenay, a nu- 
merous offspring, whofe defendants are ftill in exiflence ; Philip, archdeacon of Paris ; 
and Conftance, firft married to Euflace, count of Boulogne, and afterwards to Ray- 
mond the Fifth, count of Touloufe, and duke of Narbonne. 

Wc have already had occafion to remark that, in the early times of the French mo- 
narchy, eccleSiaftics and military men were the only people in the kingdom who were 
free. The other inhabitants of cities, towns, and villages, were all flaves, though not 
in an equal degree. They were divided into two claffes. The firft, called ferfs 11 , were 
attached to the foil, and transferred, with the trees that grew upon it, from one proprietor 
to another ; neither being able to marry, nor to change their refidence or profeffion, 
without the permifhon of their mailer — the whole produce of their labour was his, 
except he chofe to releafe them from this obligation, on condition of receiving a 'Stipu- 
lated fum, at ftated periods, as well for the fcrf himfelf, as for his wife and children 
The fecond clafs, denominated hommcs de pocte, were not fo immediately dependent on 
their lord, who had no power over their lives or property. All their fervitude confifted 
in the obligation of paying him certain duties, and of repairing his roads 'and high- 
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ways n . But neither of thefe defcriptions of men had any other judge than the lord of 
the foil, nor any other law than what he chofe to enact. Kence it was that fo many 
crimes remained unpunifhed ; fince the nobles themfelvcs were, generally fpeaking, the 
immediate perpetrators of the numerous affaflinations, and other lavvlefs proceedings, fo 
frequent throughout the kingdom. In fuch cafes, where juftice could not be obtained 
in the ufual courfe, fince the judge, the kgiflator, and the culprit, were centered in the 
fame perfon, the injured party had recourfe to the authority of the prince, who isTued 
his orders to the lord, in whofe territory the crime had been committed, to fee that 
ftrict juftice was administered. On his- refufal to comply with the royaL mandate, he 
fummoned the other vaflals of the crown to join him with their stipulated number of 
men, in order to reduce the rebel to fubmiffion. But often the royal authority was not- 
more refpefled than the laws ; even the towns within his own domain were frequently; 
inexact in fupplying their contingency. 

Lewis, in order to remedy thefe abufes, and at the fame time to create fome power 
that might counterbalance thofe potent vaffals, who controuled or gave law to the 
crown, firll: adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on the towns situated within 
his own domain. Thefe privileges were called Charters of Community 1 * y by which he 
enfranchifed the inhabitants, abolifhed all marks of fervitudej and formed them into 
corporations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and .magistrates of their own 
nomination. Thefe magistrates had'the right of administering juftice within their own 
precincts, of levying taxes, of embodying and training to arms the militia of the town, 
which took the field when required by the fovercign, under the command of officers ap- 
pointed by the community. The great barons, by degrees, began to imitate the exam- 
ple of their monarch, and granted similar immunities to the towns within their terri- 
tories. They had expended fuch immenfe fums in their expeditions to the Holy Land, 
that they were eager to embrace this new expedient for railing money, by the fale-of 
thofe charters of liberty. Though the inftitution of communities was as repugnant to 
their maxims of policy, as it was adverfe to their, power, they difrcgarded remote confe- 
quences, in order to obtain pret'ent relief ls . In lefs than two centuries fervitude was 
abolifried in moft of the towns in France, and they became free corporations, inftead of 
dependent villages, without jurifdiction or privileges. 

But long before this inftitution of communities in France, charters of immunity,, 
or franchife, were granted to fome towns and villages by the lords on whom they 
depended. Thefe, however, were very different from fuch as became common iir 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They did not erect thefe towns into cor- 
porations ; they did not eftablifh a municipal government; they did not grant them, 
the privilege of bearing arms.. They contained nothing more than a manumiflion 

U;Le Per* Darusl, HiA. de Jrranc*, p. 5 S3.t.ii. 14 Ordeiic. Viul. !. ii, p. 836, 's Robcrtfon. 
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of the inhabitants from the yoke of fervitude; an, exemption from certain ferviccs 
which were oppreffive and ignominious ; and the euabliihment of a fixed tax or 
rent, which they were to pay to their lord in place of impofitions which he could 
formerly lay upon them at pleafure. Two charters of this kind, to two villages in the 
county of Rouffillon, one in the year 974, and the other in 1O25, are AiH extant 16 . 
Such conceffions, it is probable, were not unknown in other parts of Europe, and may 
he confidered as a ftep towards the more extenfive privileges conferred by Lewis the 
Grofs on the towns within his domains' 7 . The communities in F ranee, never afpired 
to the fame independence with thofe in Italy, which alfo owed their origin to the fa- 
natical folly of the crufaders — fo often, by the wife and benevolent difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence, does good arife out of evil ! — They acquired new privileges and immunities; 
but the right of fovereignty remained entire to the king or baron, within whofe territo- 
ries the refpective cities were fituated, and from whom they received the charter of their 
freedom. A great number of thefe charters, granted both by the kings of France, and 
by theirgreat vaffals, are publifhedby M. d'Achery, in his Spicilrgium, and many are to 
be found in the collection of the Ordonnances des Ro'u de France. Thefe convey a very 
jinking reprefentation of the. wretched condition of cities previous to the institution of 
communities, when they were Subject to the judges appointed by the fuperior lords, of 
whom they held, and had fcarcely any other law but their will. Each conceffion in thefe 
charters muft be confidered as a grant of fome new privilege, which the people did 
not formerly enjoy ; and each regulation as a method of redreffing fome grievance, under 
which they formerly laboured. The charters of communities contain likewife the firft 
expedients employed for the introduction of equal laws, and regular government. On 
both thefe accounts they merit particular attention ; and therefore we fhall give our 
readers a view of fome of the moft important articles in thefe charters, under two gene- 
ral heads: — i. Such as refpect perfonal fafety. — 2. Such as refpect the fecurity of pro- 
perty. 

During that ftate of turbulence and diforder which the corruption of the feudal go- 
vernment introduced into Europe, perfonal fafety was the chief object of every indivi- 
dual ; and, as the great military barons alone were able to give fufficient protection to 
their vaffals, this was one great fource of their power and authority. But, by the infti- 
tution of communities, effectual provifion was made for the fafety of individuals, inde- 
pendent of the nobles. — For, 1. The fundamental article in every charter was, that all 
the members of it bound thcmfelves by oath to affift, defend, and ftand by each other 
againft all aggreffors j and that they fhould not fuffer any perfon to injure, diftrefs, or 
moleft any of their fellow-citizens ie . — 2. Whoever refided in any town that was made 
free„ was obliged, under a fevere penalty, to accede to the community, and to take part 

* 5 -Petr. de Marca (Marca), five Limes Hifpanicus, App. p. 909 — ro^S. Roberrfon. 16 D*Acher. SpiciJ. 
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in the mutual defence of its members tg . — 3. The communities had the privilege of car- 
rying arms; of making war on thci'r private enemies; and of executing, by military- 
force, any fentence which their magiftrates pronounced 20 . — 4. The practice of making 
iatisfacYion, by a pecuniary compenfation, for murder, affault, or other a£ls of violence, 
moil inconfiftent with the order of fociety, and the fafety of individuals, was abolifhed, 
and fuch as committed thefe crimes were puniihed capitally, or with rigour adequate to 
their guilt 11 . — 5. No member of a community was bound to juftify or defend himfelf by 
battle or combat; but, if he was charged with any crime, he could be convicted only by 
the evidence of witneffes, and the regular courfe of legal proceedings 11 . — 6. If any man 
fulpected himfelf to be in danger, from the malice or enmity of another, upon his mak- 
ing oath to that effect before a magiftrate, the perfon fufpecled was bound under a fevere 
penalty to give fecurity for his peaceable behaviour 23 . — This fpecies of fecurity is ftill 
known in Scotland under the name of lawburrougbs** ; in France it was firft introduced 
among the inhabitants of communities ; and, Laving been found to contribute con- 
siderably towards perfonal fafety, it was extended to all the other members of the 
fociety 25 . 

The provifions in the charters of communities, concerning the fecurity of property, are 
not lefs confiderable than thofe reipedting perfonal fafety. By the ancient law of France, 
no perfon could be arretted, or confined in prifon, on account of any private debt 2 *. — If 
any perfon was arrefted upon any pretext, but his having been guilty of a capital crime, 
it was lawful torefcue&im out of the hands of the officers who had feized him 27 . — 
Freedom of arreil, on account of debt, feems likewife to have been enjoyed in other 
countries 2, < — Th fociety, while it remained in its rudeft and moil funple form, debt 
ieems to have been confidered as an obligation merely perfonal: men had made fome pro- 
grefs towards refinement, before creditors acquired a right of fobbing the property of .their 
debtors in order to recover payment. The expedients for this purpofe were all intro- 
duced originally in communities, and the gradual progrefs of them may be eafily traced 
by an accurate obferver : — 1. The fimpleJl and moll obvious fpecies of fecurity was, 
' that the perfon who fold any commodity ihould receive a pledge from him who bought 
it, \vh«h he rellored upon receiving payment. Of thiscullom there are veftiges in feve- 
ral charters of community 29 . — 2. When no pledge was given, and the debtor became 
refractory or infolvent, the creditor was allowed to feize his effects by force, and by his 
own private authority ; the citizens of Paris are warranted by the royal mandate " ut 
" ubicumque, et quocumque modo poterunt, tan tu in capiant, unde pecuniam 
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*« fibi debitam intcgre et plcn.iric habtant, et inde flbi irivlcem aflj 11 fores cxiilant 30 ." 
This rude practice, futt'dWe only to the violence of a flate of nature, was tolerated 
longer than one can conceive to be poffible in any fociety where laws and order were, in 
any degree, known. The ordonnancc authorizing it was iffued in the year 1 134 ; and that 
which corrects the law, and prohibits creditors from feizing the effects of their debtors, 
unlefs by a warrant from a magiurate, and under his infpection, was not publifhed un- 
til the year 1351 3 '. — It is probable, however, that men were taught, by obferving the 
diforders which the former mode of proceeding occnfioned, to correct it in practice long 
before a remedy was provided by a law to that effect. — New cuftoms arc not always to 
be afcribed to the laws which authorize them r ". Thefe fiatutes only give a legal fanc- 
tion to fuch tilings as the experience of mankind has previoufly found to be proper and 
beneficial. — 3. As foon as the interpofition of the magiiirate became requihtc, regular 
provihon was made for attaching or diftraining the moveable effects of a debtor; and, 
if his moveables were not lufficient to dilcharge the debt, his immoveable property, or 
eftate in land, was liable to the fame diftrefs, and was fold for the benefit of his cre- 
ditor 33 . — As this regulation afforded the molt complete fecurity to the creditor, it was 
confidcred as fo fevere, that humanity pointed out feveral limitations in the execution 
of it. Creditors were prohibited from feizing the wearing apparel of their debtors, thvir 
beds, the door of their houfe, their implements of husbandry, &c. 34 . Upon trie fame 
principles, when the power of di [training effects became more general, the horfe and 
arms of a gentleman could not be feized 35 . — As hunting was the favourite amufemcnt 
of martial nobles, the emperor Ludovicus Pius proh ibited the fei!Sng of a hawk, on ac- 
count of any compofition or debt 36 . But if the debtor had no ether moveables, even 
thefe privileged articles might be feized. — 4. In order to render the fecurity of property 
complete within a community, every perfon who was admitted a member of it was 
obliged to buy or build a houfe, or to purchafe lands within its precincts, or, at lcalt, to 
bring into the town a confiderable portion of his moveables per qua jujliciari po£it,*fi 
quid forte in eum querela evener 'it 11 . — -5. That fecurity might be as perfect as poffible, in 
ibmc towns, the members of the community fcem to have been bound for each other 3 *. 
— 6. All queftions with relpect to property were tried within the community, by ma- 
gillrates and judges, which the citizens elected or appointed. Their deciiions were more 
equal and fixed than the fentences which depended on the capricious and arbitrary will 
of a baron, who thought himfelf fuperior to all laws 3 ". — 7. N T o member of a communitv 
could be burdened by any arbitrary tax ; for the fuperior lord, who granted the charter 
of community, accepted of a fixed cenfus, or duty, in lieu of all demands 40 . Nor could 
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the members of a community he diftrefled by an unequal impofition of the fum to he le- 
vied upon the community. Regulations are inferted in the charters of fome communi- 
ties concerning the method of determining the quota of any tax to be levied on each in- 
habitant 41 . Saint Lewis publifhed an ordonnance concerning this matter, which ex- 
tended to all the communities 4 \— Thefe regulations are extremely favourable to 
liberty, as they veft the power of proportioning the taxes in a certain number of citi- 
zensj chofen out of each parifh, who were bound by a folemn oath to decide according 
to juftice. — That the more perfect fecurity of property was one great object of thcfe 
who inftituted communities, we learn, not only from the nature of the thing, but from 
the exprcfs words of feveral charters, of which we fliall only mention that granted by 
Eleanora, queen of England and duchcfs of Guienne, to the community of Poitiers, " ut 
" fua propria melius defendere poflint, et magis integrc cuftodire 4 V — Such are fome 
of the capital regulations eftablifhed in communities during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ! Thefe may be confidered as the firft rudiments of law and order; and contri- 
buted greatly to introduce regular government among all the members of fociety. As 
loon as communities were inftituted, high fentiments of liberty began to appear. When 
Humbert, lord of Beaujeu, upon granting a charter of community to the town of Belle- 
ville, exacted of the inhabitants an oath of fidelity to himfelf and fucceilbrs, they ftipu- 
lated, on their part, that he fhould fwear to maintain their franchifes and liberties; and, 
for their greater fecurity, they obliged him to bring twenty gentlemen to take the fame 
oath, and to be bound together with him 4+ . In the fame manner the lord of Moirens 
in Dauphinc produced a certain number of perfons, as his fureties for the obfervation of 
the articles contained in the charter of community to that town. Thefe were bound to 
furrender themfelves to the inhabitants of Moirens, if their liege-lord fhould violate any 
of their franchifes; and they promifed to remain in cuftody until he fhould grant them 
redrefs 45 . If the mayor, or chief magiftrate of a town, did any injury to a citizen, he 
was obliged to give fecurity for his appearance in judgment, in the fame manner as a pri- 
vate perfon ; and, if caft, was liable to the fame penalty 45 . Thefe are ideas of equality 
uncommon in the feudal times. Communities were fo favourable to freedom, that they 
were diftinguifhed by the name of libcnatcs 4 ' '. They were at firft extremely odious to 
the rfcbles, who forcfaw what a check they muft prove to their power and domination. 
Guibert, abbot of Nogenr, calls them execrable inventions, by which, contrary to law 
and juftice, flavcs withdrew themfelves from that obedience which they owed to their 
matters 4 ". The zeal with which fome of the nobles and powerful ecclefiaftics oppofed 
the eftablifhment of communities, and endeavoured to circumfcribe their privileges, was 
extraordinary. A ftriking in (lance of this occurs in the contefts between the archbifhop 
of Rheims and the inhabitants of that community. It was the chief bulinefs of every 

« l D'Ach. xi. 350, 365. 4i Ordcn. torn. i. 186. 43 Du Cange, Voc. Communia, torn. ii. p. 863. 

4+ D'Ach. ix. p. 183. 45 Hift. Ue Dauphinc, torn. i. p. 17. D'Ach. ix. 183. 47 Du Cange, t. ii. p. 863. 

4 8 Da Cange, ibid. p. 86i 
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archbilhop, during a confiderable time, to abridge the rights and jurifdicVion of tlie 
community ; and the great obje£t of the citizens, efpecialJy when the fee was vacant, to 
maintain, to recover, and to extend their own jurifdicYion **. 

Thefe obfervations concerning the flatc of cities, and the condition of their inhabit- 
ants, are confirmed by innumerable paffuges in the hiltorians and laws of the middle 
ages. It is not improbable, however, th.'.t fome cities of the firit order were in a better 
ftate, and enjoyed a fuperior degree of liberty. Under the Roman government, the 
municipal government eitablifhed in cities was extremely favourable to liberty: the ju> 
rifdi£tion of the lenate in each corporation, and the privileges of the citizens, were both 
extenfive 50 . There is reafon to believe, that fome of the greater cities, which efcapeT 
the deitrudt.ive rage of the barbarous nations, flill retained their ancient form of govern • 
ment, at leaft in a great meafurc. They were governed by a council of citizens, and by 
magiftrates whom they themfelves elected. Veryftrong prefumptions in favour of this opi- 
nion are produced by M. 1'Abbe de Bos SI . — It appears from fome of the charters of com- 
munity to cities, granted in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that thefe only confirm 
the privileges pofieiTed by the inhabitants previous to the eftablifliment of the commu - 
nity ?*. Other cities claimed their privileges, as having poiTelTed them without inter- 
ruption from the times of the Romans S3 . But the number of cities which enjoyed fucli 
immunities was fo final 1 as by no means to diminiih the importance of thole charters 
granted by Lewis the Grofs, as meritorious innovations.. 

The kingdom foon felt the advantages arifing from this beneficial change; the towns 
encrcafed in population ; the arts, the fciences, and commerce began to fiourifh ; ne\/ 
villages were built ; lands hitherto uncultivated were rendered fertile ; and the emanci - 
pated hind took farms on his own account, and laboured for himfelf. The cities, at 
length, became fo powerful and opulent 54 that, in order to engage them to contribute 
to the necemties of the ftate with lefs repugnance than they ufually evinced, it was 
judged proper to admit their deputies into the general aiTemhlies. They appeared there 
for the firft time in 1304 ; but merely for the purpofe of reprefenting their wants, and 
explaining their refources. The communities acquired greater honours, in proportion 
as they furnifhed a greater number of forces in time of war. Infenfibly they formed a 
third body in the kingdom, who enjoyed in the national diets an equal or; even fuperior 
. authority to the nobility and clergy. It was denominated The Third Ejiate (Tiers-Etat) 
an appellation unknown in preceding times", when the nobles and ecclefiaftics alone 
enjoyed the privilege of voting in the afleanblies or Parliaments. Every, thing then 

49 Hiftoire Civile et Politique de la Ville de Rheims pr.r M. Anquetil, torn. i. p. 2S7, toe« so Rcbertfon. 

5> Hift. Ciit. de la Mon. Franc, torn. ii. p. 18, Sec— torn. ii. p. 524. Edit. 1742. ss D'Acher. Spicileg. vol. >:i. 

p. 345. 53 Hift. Crit. de la Mon. Franc, t. ii. p. 133. 54 L e Gendre, Moeurs des Francois, p. 109. 55 Id. :h, 
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experienced a change ; as well the name of the affemblies, which were henceforth de- 
nominated States-General, or dfl'cmb Ties of the Three Ejlates i0 , as their power and pri- 
vileges, which were no longer the fame as in early times. Thev never affembled but 
when the king pleaied ; they never deliberated on queltions of peace and war ; they 
were only permitted to reprefent the people's grievances, to regulate fubfulies and the 
mode of levying them, or to appoint a regent, when the deceafed monarch had neg- 
leclcd to name one himfelf. , . 

There is no point with reflect to which (as an Englifh hiftorian of eminence has 
juflly remarked) the French antiquaiies are more generally agreed, than in maintaining 
that the States-General had no fuflrage in the paffing of laws, and poffeffed no proper 
legiflative jurifdiclion. The whole tenor of the French hiftory confirms this opinion. 
The form of proceeding in the States-General was this. The king addreffed himfelf to 
the whole body aflembled in one place, and laid before them the affairs on account of 
which he had fummoned them. The deputies of each of the three orders, of nobles, 
of clergy, and of the third eilate, met apart, and prepared their cahier or memorial, con- 
taining their anfwer to the proportions which had been made to them, together with, 
the reprefentations which they had thought proper to lay before the king. Thefe an- 
fwers and reprefentations were confidered by the king in his council, and generally gave 
rife to an ordonnance. Thefe ordonnances were not addreffed to the three eftatcs in 
common. Sometimes the king addreffed an ordonnance to each of the eftatcs in parti- 
cular. Sometimes he mentioned the affembly of the three eitates. Sometimes mention 
is made only of the affembly of that eilate to which the ordonnance is addreffed. Some- 
times no mention at all is made of the affembly of cftates, which fuggefted the pro- 
priety of enacYmg the law 57 . Thus the States-General had only the privilege of ad- 
vifmg and remonftrating ; the legiflative authority relided in the king alone. 

It was at this period that a taftc for fophiflry was introduced into the fchools, where 
it paffed from philofophy to theology, and gave rife to the difcuflion of a thoufand per- 
plening queftions, not lefs dangerous than fubtle. There was not a Angle mafter or 
profeffor who taught any of the ufeful fciences, or the belles-lettres; all that laid pre- 
tence to wit, or that boafted of their underftanding, puzzled their brain with abftract 
fpeculations, and loft themfelvcs in the labyrinths of metaphyfics. The firft who gave 
leffons in this kind of new logic was Rofcclin of Compiegnc, a man rendered famous by 
the numbers and magnitude of his errors. The celebrated Ahelard, who was not lefs 
dift'mguiihed for the fplendour of his genius, the elegance of histli&ion, the fuavity of 
his manners, and the graces of his perfon, than for his ardent love and unparalleled mif- 

i s The ancient name of parliament was transferred to thofc companies which were eftablifhed in the kingdom 
for the better adminiftration of juftice. Le Gendre, p. txs. 
57 Preface au Tom. iii. des Ordon. p. 20. 
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fortunes, was his difciple and fucccffor. The high reputation v. hich Abelard acquired 
excited the envy of his contemporaries, and the fubtilty of his arguments procured his 
condemnation by the council of SoifTons s ". He was accufed by feme of teaching that 
there were Three Gods ; and by others of not enforcing a necefiary difcrimination be- 
tween the three perfons of the Trinity, la vain did he requeft the pope's legate to 
order a juridical examination of his work; in vain did he offer to correct whatever 
might be deemed reprehenfible ; — it was decided that the book fhould be condemned 
without any farther examination, and the unfortunate author was compelled to commit 
his own work to the flames. In order to juftify the irregularity of this proceeding, it 
was faid that the doctor's audacity, in reading his treatiie in public before it had been 
approved by the pope, was a fufficient reafon for condemning it — as if any fault of the 
author could vitiate the work. 

Abelard had alfo ftudied under Anfelm of Laon, one of the greateft theologians of 
the age ; and under William de Champeaux, afterwards bifiiop of Chalons-upon-Marne, 
who was called The Column of the Doclors. William for a long time taught rhetoric, 
logic, and theology in the cloifter of the cathedral at Paris ; he then retired to an old 
chapel dedicated to Saint Victor, where he founded a community of regular canons, which 
eftablifhment was confirmed by letters patent from Lewis the Grofs, in 1 113, who was 
alio liberal in his benefactions to it S9 . 

There were two other celebrated orders likewife inftituted during this reign ; one in 
thedefert of Vofage, in the environs of Laon; the other in a retired fpot nearMuret, in 
the diocefe of Limoges. The nrft affumed the title of Premontres, from a part of the 
defcrt, and the white drefs, then worn by clerks ; the fecond took the appellation c 1 ^ 
Grnndmont, with the black habit worn by reclufes. The Premontres wore nothing 
but woollen, eat only one meal a day, obferved a perpetual filence, and were very cha- 
ritable to the poor 60 . Their founder was a German gentleman, named Norbert, of 
illnflrious birth, and highly favoured at the court of Henry the Fifth, emperor of Ger- 
many. The Grandmontains 61 were, at firft, neither prieits, monks, nor hermits, but a 
fcmple community of penitents, who were often obliged to interrupt their devotions, in 
order to beg the common necefTaries of life. They lived in a ftate of fuch extreme 
mortification, that when the pope confirmed their inftitution, he was obliged to mo- 
derate its aufterity. Stephen, vifcount of Thiers, in Auvergne, was the founder of 
this order ; and Grandmont, in the Limoufin, the chief place of its refidence. 

5 8 Tom.x. Concil. p. 8S5. 58 Dubois, Hift. Bans, 1. x. c. 7, 9. 60 Vita S. Noib. apud Eol!. t. xix. p. 862. 

61 Vita S. Stephani, apud. Boll. t. iv. p. 205. 
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SURNAMED fHE TOUNG. 



A. D. 1 1 37- ] LEWIS was in Guienne, when he received the news of his- 
father's death. He immediately repaired to the capital ; and on his way thither inflicted 
an exemplary punilhment on the rebellious citizens of Orleans. When he arrived at 
Paris, he convened an affembly of the prelates and nobles, in which fuch effectual 
meafures were taken for reprefling that fpirit of fedition which was fo frequent at the 
commencement of a reign, that the national tranquillity remained wholly undilturbed. 

A. D. 1 138.] The kingdom, indeed, had not enjoyed fo perfect a calm as it now 
experienced for fome time. This was principally owing to the fatal divifions which 
prevailed in Germany and England. The emperor, Henry the Fifth, having died 
without heirs, the Germans, to the number of fixty thoufand, aflembled to appoint a 
fucceffbr. The diet being unable to come to any conclufion, on account of the differ- 
ence of opinion which obtained, chofe ten electors, who elected Lothaire, duke of 
Saxony It is pretended that this election was influenced by Suger the monk, who is 
faid to have been the firft French minifter that gave rife to civil wars in Germany. 
He repaired to Mayence with the retinue of a fovereign prince, and, by a fuccefsful 
exertion of his talents for intrigue, fucceeded in his efforts to promote the exclufion of 

» Hift. Ludovic. vii. Duch. t,iv. p. 412, 413. 
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Frederick, duke of Suabia, who was nephew to the late emperor 2 . That young prince, 
urged by ambition, as well as refentment againft France, protefted againft the elevation 
10 formidable a rival. A bloody war enfued, which lafted till the death of Lothaire, 
and the coronation of Conrad, brother to the duke of Suabia. 

England and Normandy were equally convulfed. On the death of Henry the Firft 
the throne of England was ufurped by Stephen, count of Boulogne, nephew to Henry, 
and brother to Tliibaud, count of Champagne, to the prejudice of Matilda and her in- 
fant fon. The clergy, profiting by the precarious fituation of the ufurper, annexed this 
condition to their oaths of allegiance, viz. that they were only bound to obferve it fo 
long as the king defended the ecclefiaftical liberties, and fupported the difcipline of the 
church. The barons, in return for their fubmiffion, exacted terms of a ftill more per- 
nicious tendency, equally deftrucYive of public peace and of regal authority. Many of 
them infifted on the right of fortifying their caftles, and of putting themfelves in a 
pofture of defence ; and the king found himfelf in no condition to withhold his confent 
from this exorbitant demand. The fatal effects of his compliance were foon vifible ; 
the whole kingdom was immediately filled with thofe fortreffes, which the barons either 
garrifoned with their own vaflals, or with licentious hirelings, who flocked to them 
from every quarter. The moft fhameful extortions were practifed upon the people for 
the maintainance of thefe troops ; and domeftic feuds and private animofities now raged 
with unbounded violence, and rendered England a continued fcene of riot and diforder. 
The nobles were conftantly engaged in wars with each other ; the barons evervaffumed 
the diftinguifhing marks of royalty, the right of coining money, and of exercifing, 
without appeal, every act of jurifdiction ; while the inferior gentry, as well as the com- 
mon people, finding the laws inadequate to their defence, during this annihilation of 
ibvereign power, were compelled, for their own immediate fafety, to court the pro- 
tection of fome neighbouring chieftain, by confenting to fubmit to his exactions, and 
to aflift him in his rapine upon others. The erection of one caftle caufed the building 
of another; and even thofe who had not obtained the king's permiffion, thought that 
they were entitled, by the grand principle of felf-prefervation, to put themfelves on a 
footing with their neighbours, who were generally their enemies and rivals. Thefe 
cruel diforders which prevailed in the neighbouring ftates were favourable to the tran- 
quillity of France, which was, at this time, agitated only by theological difputes, that 
were not carried to a fufficient heighth to difturb the national repofe. 

Abelard, though he had been compelled to burn his book upon the Trinity, ftill per- 
fevered in the fame fentiments which he had there promulgated. He confequently 

2 Annal. de 1' Empire, torn, i. p. 195. 
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continued to teach the fame doctrine ; and even ventured to propagate in his writings 
many bold propofitions,, which hitherto he had contented himfelf with explaining to his 
pupils. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in the county of Champagne, inftigated by Wil- 
liam, abbot of Thierri, accufed him of following the example of Anus, in making dif- 
tinctions between the three perfons of the Trinity ; of imitating Pelagius, in preferring 
free-will to grace ; and of agreeing with Neftorius, in dividing the pcrfon of Chrift. 
A council was accordingly affembltd at Sens, for the purpofe of taking thefe charges into 
confideration, at which the king and the count of Champagne were both prefent. The 
abbot of Clairvaux opened the bufinefs of the day, and difplayed a fund of eloquence 
that feduced his audience. By the applaufe which he received from the affembly Abe- 
lard was convinced that his condemnation would be pronounced. The embarraffment 
occafioned by this idea almoft deprived him of the ufe of his faculties; it did not, 
however, prevent him from thinking of his perfonal fafety, by making an appeal to the 
pope. The council, therefore, though they proceeded to condemn his doctrine, were 
prevented from inflicting any punifhment on him. 

Abelard fet out for Rome in order to purfue his appeal, and to juflify himfelf to the 
fovereign pontiff ; but the abbot of Cluni prevented him from proceeding, and under- 
took to reconcile him to Bernard. Then the face of affairs totally changed, and the 
doctrine of Abelard was no longer called in queftion. He died two years after this re- 
conciliation, overwhelmed with infirmities. He was doubtlefs the brighten - genius of 
the age in which he lived ; his misfortunes were owing to an excefs of fenfibility, and 
to the fplendour of his reputation. His wife Heloife furvived him near twenty years, 
and, at her death, was interrred in the fame tomb with her hufband, at the abbey of Pa- 
raclete, which fhe had founded. 

A. D. 1 140]. Such was the flate of France, when the king was led into a quarrel 
with the pope, on the election of a prelate to the fee of Bourges. On the death of Al- 
beric, the chapter of Bourges had elected, without waiting the approbation of their fove- 
reign, Pierre de laChatre, a man of illuftrious birth, to the vacant archiepifcopal fee. The 
indigrtlmt monarch, determined to vindicate his infulted authority, commanded the chapter 
to proceed to a new election ; but the clergyfirmly maintained their choice. The Roman 
pontiff efpoufed the caufe of Pierre de la Chatre, obferving, that the king was a ycun<* 
man, who flood in need of injlruclion, and J/jould be taught not to aecujlom himfelf to ftmiLir 
attempts ; — an obfervation equally indifcreet and indecent in a prelate, who was indebted 
for his elevation to the protection afforded him by France againft the faction of Anaclete. 
The new archbifhop, fortified by the fuffrage of the court of Rome, haftened to take 
poffeffion of his diocefe ; but the inhabitants of Bourges, faithful to the orders of their 
fovereign, refufed him admiffion into their city ; he was therefore conflrained to take 
refuge with the count of Champagne, under whole protection he launched the thunders 
of the church againft that part of the royal domain, which was comprifed within the 
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limits of his archbifhoprick. The torch of difcord was kindled by th'rs hafty fpark, and 
the deftrudrive flame was fed by another incident, which equally difplayed tbe dangerous 
and encroaching fpirit of the court of Rome, nourished the arrogance of the count of 
Champagne, and provoked the refentment of the king of France. 

A. D. 1 141, 1 142.] Rodolph, count of Vermandois, who had fuccefiively prefided 
over the councils of Lewis and his father, had divorced from his bed, on the common 
and convenient plea of confanguinity, his wife, the near relation of the count of Cham- 
pagne 3 ; and had efpoufed Petronilla, the daughter of the late duke of Aquitaine, and 
the younger filter of Eleonora, queen of France. The mind of Thibaud was deeply 
wounded by the indignity offered to his family ; the Roman pontiff readily embraced the 
caufe of the protector of Pierre de la Chatre , he declared the marriage of Petronilla 
void, and denounced the penalty of excommunication againil Rodolph, unlefs he re- 
called to his bed the wife whom he had unj uflly repudiated. But Lewis, doubly in- 
terefted in the fate of his kinfman, was not to be difmayed by the terror of fpiritual cen- 
iure ; with a formidable army he entered the territories of Thibaud, and compelled that 
haughty chief to fue for peace. As the means of obtaining it, he promifed to intercede 
with the pope to revoke the excommunication of the count of Vermandois, and the in- 
terdict which Pierre de la Chatre had pronounced againft the royal domain in the arch- 
bifhoprick of Bourges. Yet the king had no fooner retired within his own dominions, 
than he was again affailed by the hoftiie weapons of the apoflolic chair ; and, enraged at 
the deceit of Thibaud, the fincerity of whofe fuhmiffion he juuly fufpec~r.ed, he deter- 
mined to avenge, on the innocent inhabitants of Champagne, the perfidy of their; turbu- 
lent prince. He laid wafte the country with indifcriminatc rage, and, having taken 
the town of Vitry by furprize, fet fire to the parifli church, in which thirteen hundred 
perfons had taken refuge, all of whom miferably perifhed in the flames. 

But fhame and repentance foon fucceeded thofe emotions of youthful rage and impe- 
tuous refentment, which had urged the youthful mind of Lewis to tbe commiflion of ,fo 
inhuman a deed. Imprefled with the deepen; fentiments of remorfe he reconciled himfelf 
to the count of Champagne, acknowledged Pierre as the archbifhop of Bourges, and made 
a vow to undertake an expedition to Palefline, which, in thofe days, was deemed a fuffi- 
cient expiation of the moft enormous crimes. 

A. D. 1144, 1145.] The diflrefs of the Chriffian warriors in Paleftine called for im- 
mediate afliflance from Europe ; and the falling fortunes of the Latins could only be 
propped by the immenfe preparations for the fecond crufade. The city of EdefTa had been 
recovered from the Christians by the valour of Zenghi, a Turkifh chief, who ruled with 

3 Spicil. p. 400. 
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independent authority the Afiatic kingdoms of Aleppo and Moful; and the conquer! 
Avhich had been atchieved by the father was protected by the fame and fortune of the 
fon. The name of Noureddin (the Light) ftill gleams through the darknefs of Afiatic 
hiftory ; and its meridian glory eclipfed the faint luftre of the unworthy fucceflbrs of 
Godfrey. The throne of Jerufalem was then occupied by the inexperienced youth of 
Baldwin the Third, whofe tender years were protected by the counfels of his mother, 
Milefenda; while the principalities of Antioch and Tripoli obeyed the authority of the 
two Raymonds, counts of Poitiers and Touloufe. 

Bernard, who had been employed to preach this fecond crufade, and whofe fervent 
eloquence had aroufed the fanatical zeal of the Germans and Flemings, was earnefl in 
his exhortations to Lewis to fulfil, with fpeed, the folemn vow he had made. Suger, 
abbot of Saint Denis, on the contrary, exerted his utmoft efforts to diffuade the king 
from an enterprize, from which there was every thing to fear, and nothing to hope, 
and which he might effectually affifr, by a contribution of men and money, while his pre- 
fence was requifite at home to fecure the tranquillity of his hereditary dominions. The 
king's efleem was fo equally divided between thefe two ccclefiaftics, that he long heli- 
tated between the different counfels which they, with equal eagernefs, enforced. They 
are both, indeed, reprefented by hiftorians as worthy of his confidence by the extent of 
their merit. The firft had, rather by a reputation for fanctity, richly deferved and fully 
confirmed, than for any folidity of underftanding or brilliancy of wit enfured, a refpect 
and confederation for his perfon, which have frequently more weight than authority it- 
lelf; the laft, by a fuperiority of genius, ftrengthened by comprehenfive talents and in- 
corruptible probity, had acquired that degree of public confidence which does honour 
even to virtue. The abbot of Clairvaux, with the air and enthufiafm of a prophet, had 
a prophet's inflexibility ; the abbot of Saint Denis, with a greater knowledge of the 
world, was more modeft in his addrefs, more infinuating in his manners, and his firmnefs 
was never carried to extremes. 7 hey were alike directed by important views, though 
of a different nature ; Bernard was earneft in his endeavours to promote, exclu/tvely, the 
interefts of religion — at leaft what he deemed fuch ; whereas Suger, exempt from fana- 
ticifm, though rationally devout, wifhed to make the profperity of the church coincide 
with the welfare of the ftate : but the enthufiafm of the prophet overcame the wifdom 
of the politician ; and Lewis, ftricken with rcmorfe for his cruelty at Vitry, determined 
to affume the crofs, and repair to Paleftine. 

A. D. 1 146.] A parliament 4 was accordingly affembled at Vezelai in Burgundy, and 
it was fo numeroufly attended, that no building was found fufficiently fpacious to con- 
tain the members, who therefore met in an open field. The eloquence of Bernard was 

* This is the firft time that the term Parliament is applied, by French hiftorians, to an aflemblyof the nobles and 
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here fuccefsfully employed, who depicted, in glowing colours, the meritorious piety, 
and the internal rewards, which attended the holy warfare. The king received, from his 
hands, crofs, which the pope had fent hiin from Rome ; and his example was fol- 
lowed by the queen and a numerous train of nobles, prelates, and gentlemen of inferior 
quality. 

The holy infection foon pafTed from thefe to the people; and " 'The crofs ! the crofs. " T 
refounded on every fide. Such was the enthufiafiic ardour to engage in this pious en- 
terprize, that the towns and villages were fo far {hipped of their inhabitants,, that, in 
many of them, none but women and children were left behind. It feemed as if the 
French, difgufted with the rich country which their anceftors had conquered, were de- 
firous of feeking a new efiablifhmentin a different quarter of the globe 5 . A fpindle and 
di ft aft" were fent to all who had the ability to join the crufaders, but who wanted the will. 
Even the women were ambitious to affume the crofs ; and the generality of wives fol- 
lowed their hufbands in this long and dangerous pilgrimage. 

A. D. 1147.] The forces which affembled under the oriflamme of Saint Denis have 
been computed at more than two hundred thoufand men. The reins of government 
were, during the abfence of the king, entrufted to Rodolph, count of Vermandois, and 
to Suger, abbot of Saint Denis, whole counlels he had rejected, but whofe prudence and 
judgment he efteemed. At the head of this unwieldy hoft, Lewis traverfed fuccefsfullv 
the plains of Hungary, and encamped under the walls of Conftantinople, where he was 
received with all poflible honours by the emperor Manuel Comnenus. That prince was in 
the flower of his youth, poffeffed of every perfonal accomplifhment, endued with prudence 
fuperior to his years, with feducing eloquence, and inflexible courage. But thefe en- 
dowments were greatly counterbalanced by his numerous vices. Indeed it has been 
juftly obferved by a modern hiftorian, that the court of the more early Greek emperors 
feems to have refembled thofe of Eaftern monarchs, both in magnifience, and in corrup- 
tion of manners- Manuel Comnenus rioted in every kind of luxury, and wantoned in 
every fpecies of debauchery. He openly fhared his bed with his mother, the princefs 
Theodora; he fupported his vices with fuch excefs of prodigality, that his fubjecls were 
overwhelmed with the moft oppreflive impofts ; and the well-earned fruits of their in- 
duftry and labour were applied to gratify the infatiate avidity of his eunuchs, and of the 
bafe minifters of his guilty pleafures. Perfidious in the extreme, while he loaded the 
crufaders with careffes, he left no artifice unemployed to promote their deftrudtion. 
Had this portrait of the emperor been drawn by a French or by a German writer, we 
might have been tempted to call its juftice in queftion, and to have fufpe£ted that the 
features had been difguifed by prejudice and partiality; but as it comes from the pencil of 

5 Abrege de 1' Hift. Univerf. part ii. p. 7, 
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NicetasChoniatas, a Greek writer, contemporary with Manuel 6 , we can have noreafon 
to doubt its truth; particularly as, far from being partial to the crufaders, he inveighs 
againft them with extreme violence : fpeaking of the Franks, he defcribes them as bar- 
barians, fierce, illiterate, impetuous, and favage ; and he gives an account of the ferocity 
and devaluations of the crufaders in general, in terms not unlike thofe which preceding 
hiftorians had employed in defcribing the incurfions of the Goths and Vandals 7 . 

From the f.;me author we learn, that Manuel affigned guides to the crufaders, who 
were privately inllrucled, by the emperor himi'elf, to lead them into defiles, where they 
were attacked by troops ftationed for that purpofe ; that he caufed the gates of all the 
towns in his dominions to be lhut againft them, and they could obtain no provifions, 
till tl'.ey had previoully depofited their money in balkets let down from the walls to 
receive it, by which means they were expofed to inceflant impofitions, as tbe Greeks 
frequently disappeared with tbe cafh, and brought them nothing in return ; that lime 
was mixed in the flour diftributed to the troops, which proved tbe deftrucTion of thou- 
fands; that the natives had fabricated a bafe coin, with which they always paid the cm- 
faderS, whenever they purchafed any thing from them, and refufed to take it in payment for 
their own articles; " that there was no wicked artifice, in fhort, which the emperor did 
" not employ, or caufe to be employed, againft them, to ferve as an example to their 
" defcendints, that might deter them from entering on the Greek territories 8 ." 

A. D. 1 1 48 . ] But during the ftay of Lewis at the court of Conftantinople he expe- 
rienced from the artful emperor every mark of refpeel, fricndlhip, and efteem. The 
French monarch, ever mindful of his own dignity, refufed to grant precedency to the 
Greek ; but prcferved, on all occafions, a perfect equality. Of this becoming jealoufy 
a finking inftancc is mentioned by Odo de Deuil, a monk of St. Denis, who was fecre- 
tary and chaplain to the king: he had already pallid the Bolphorus, with his army, 
when he received a mcflage from Manuel, defiring a conference at Conftantinople; but 
Lewis fent him word, that, if he had any thing to communicate, he muft either come to 
hint, or, at leaft, meet him half way on the fea, that they might treat on equal terms ; a 
propofal with which the emperor found himfelf obliged to comply. 

At Nice, Lewis met Conrad, emperor of Germany, his rival in the pious warfare, re- 
turning wounded from a glorious, but unfortunate combat, in the defiles of mount Tau- 
rus, into which he had been betrayed by the perfidy of Manuel ; and fceking for fomc 
vcffels to carry him to Paleftine by fea. The king of France, however, unwarned by 
his misfortunes, prcfled forwards to the banks of the Maeander, which he patted in fight 
of the Turks, whom he afterwards attacked in their camp, and defeated, with great 

* Nicet. Chon. in Manuel. 1. i. 397. 7 Idem, ap. Byz. Script, vol. iii. p. 302, Sec. * Idem, in Manuel. 1. i. p. 41. 
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flaughter 9 . But, in a few clays, he experienced a reverfe of" fortune, and, by the 
negligence of his officers, was expofed to an attack that liad nearly proved fatal to his 
caufe. 

It was an eftablifhcd rule in the French army, that two of the principal nobles fhould 
command, alternately, the van and rear-guards, and fix on the ground where the troops 
fhould encamp. Geoffrey de RaiKjon, a powerful baron of Poitou, led the van that day, 
carrying the royal ilandard, and preceded by the Onflamme of Saint Denis.. It had been 
fettled that he fhould fix his camp on the fummit of a mountain, in order to command 
the defiles ; but finding neither forage nor water at the deftined fpot, he defcended into 
a pleafant vale at the foot of the hill. The Turks, taking advantage of this imprudent 
ftep, attacked the rear-guard with fuch impetuous fury, that the firft rank was broken 
in an inftant. The fecond difplayed greater firmnefs, but, opprefTed with numbers, and 
overcome with furprize, the whole army mull inevitably have been deflroyed but for 
the friendly intervention of night. 

The king was retiring with precipitation, after having fignalized his valour in the 
field, when his golden fpurs attracted the notice of a band of Saracens, who refolved to 
feize the glittering prize. They accordingly purfued Lewis, who, unable to eft'etSl his 
efcape, placed his back againft a large tree, where he defended himfelf with fuch vigour 
againft his numerous afTailants, that he had foon an opportunity of climbing to the top. 
The Saracens plied him with their arrows, but were unable to penetrate his armour; 
they next attempted to afcend the tree, but the king ufed his fabre with fuch fkill and 
fuccefs, that, ignorant of his quality, and intimidated by the oppofition they expe- 
rienced, they at length left him, in fearch of plunder that could be acquired w T ith greater 
facility. He then left his poft, and mounting a ftray horfe, was lucky enough to find 
the defiles of the mountain, and to attain the camp of his van-guard, who having re- 
covered their fovereign, whom they imagined to be killed or taken, confoled themfelves 
for the lofs of one half of the army. 

After this difafler, Lewis proceeded to the fmall fea-port of Attalia, on the coaft of 
Pamphilia, where he procured veflels to convey himfelf and a part of his troops to An- 
tioch. There he was received with kindnels and diftindtion by his uncle, Raymond of 
Poi£fiers. But to public calamity fucceeded the pangs of domeftic mifery; the charms 
of his wife had made a deep impreflion on the prince of Antioch ; and Eleanora, frail 
as fhe was fair, returned the affection of her kinfman, and bafely difhonoured her lord 
and fovereign I0 . Indeed fhe was prodigal of her favours: a youthful Turk, nam.ed 
Saladin, loaded her with prefents, and received her carefles in return 11 ; the warmth' of 

9 Geft. Ludov. vii. chap. xi. p. 398. Duch. torn. iv. M Gu!. Tyr.l. xvi. c. 7. 11 Frag, de Rebus Ludov. vii. 
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..her paffions overcame the diftates of honour ; and Hie foffered Ut beauteous perfon to 
be polluted by the proraifcuous embraces of her numerous admirers 1 ". 

From Antioch, Lewis, accompanied by his reluflant queen, fet fail for Jerufalem, 
where he was joined by the emperor Conrad. Reinforced by the troops of Baldwin the 
Third, king of Jerufalem, they determined to form the fiege of Damafcus ; that city 
was ftrong both by art and nature, but the vigorous attacks of the Chrifiians overcame 
every obftacle, and their efforts muft have been finally crowned with fuccefs, had not 
the jealoufies that prevailed among themfelves proved more fatal than the arms of their 
enemies. The report that Damafcus, when reduced, was to be given to the count of 
Flanders, difgufted the Chriftians who were eftablifhed in Syria ; and, induced by envy 
to betray the caufe in which they had embarked, they maintained a fecret correfpond- 
ence with the Turks; in confequenc* of which the convoys were furprized, the works 
were infulted, and Conrad and Lewis were at length compelled to relinquifh the 
hopelefs enterprize, and, having given fufficient proofs of their piety and courage, they 
embarked at a port in Syria, and returned to their refpeclive dominions. 

The French, in the mean time, bewailed with bitter lamentations the mifguided zeal 
of their monarch, and the fatal effects of an expedition that had drained the kingdom 
of its wealth, and greatly diminiflied the number of its inhabitants. But the abbot of 
Clairvaux was the chief object of their indignation ; they accufed him of being a falfe 
prophet, and cenfured him loudly for interfering in matters that did not concern, him, 
initead of confining himfelf to the duties of his ftation. The widow and the orphan 
reproached him with their loffes, with the fplendour of his promifes, and the magnitude 
of their difappointment. In vain did he attempt to juftify himfelf by the example of 
Moles, who, like him, had promifed the children of Ifrael, on the part of the Lord, to 
conduct them into a Land of Blefling, and who faw the firft generation perifh iu the 
defcrts Like them, he obferved, the crufaders had, by their own abominations, forged 
the thunder that deftroyed them ; but the grief of the people was too poignant to bear 
with r^monltrance where they expected excufe, and the eloquence of Bernard having 
once fo fatally deceived them, had now loft its wonted effect. But while the ears of 
Bernard were thus affailed by the curies of his countrymen, all France was unanimous 
in beftowing its benedictions on the abbot of Saint Denis, who had governed the ftate, 
during the abjfonce of his fovereign, with a degree of wifdom and prudence that merited 
the higheft commendations. 

A. D. 1 150, 1 151, 1 152.] Lewis, on his return from Paleftine, found the flames of 
civil war raging in England and Normandy, where the pretenders to the fovereignty 

" Mat. Paris, Ann. 1 1 56, p. 112. 
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afferted their feparate claims with equal vigour, though not with equal fuccefs. 

Geoffrey, count of Anjou, and his foil Henry Plantagenet, repaired to his court, and 
claimed his protection againft an ufurper who had deprived them of their lawful in- 
heritance. Policy coinciding with juftice, the king liftened to their fuit, and, having 
refolved to efpoufe their caufe, raifed a powerful army, with which he invaded 
Normandy ; and having reduced that duchy, refigned it to prince Henry, who paid 
him homage for it, and as a reward for a fervice fo important, ceded to him that diftrict 
of country which lies between the rivers Epte and Andelle, and is diiVmguifhed by the 
appellation of the Vexin Normand. 

The count of Anjou died foon after, leaving three fons ; Henry, who fucceeded 
to his dominions ; Geoffrey, to whom he bequeathed Chinon, Loudun and Mirebeau ; 
and William, who was inverted with the county of Mortain. Nor was it long before 
the king experienced a feverer lofs, in the death of his two virtuous minifters, Rodolph, 
count of Vermandois, and Suger, abbot of Saint Denis. And thefe were foon followed 
by the pious enthufiaft, Saint Bernard ; who, during his life, had founded no lefs than 
leventy-feven convents of his own order; thirty-five in France; eleven in Spain ; fix 
in the Low Countries ; five in England ; five in Ireland ; five in Savoy ; four in Italy ; 
two in Germany ; two in Sweden ; one in Hungary, and one in Denmark ;_and thefe 
abbies had given rife to as many more in the different countries in which they were 
fituated. 

The coolnefs that had fubfifted between the king and queen, ever fince the difcovery 
of Eleanora's infidelity at Antioch, daily encreafed ; and the contrariety of their difpo- 
iitions at length produced fo dreadful an antipathy between them, that they were un- 
able to fupport each other's company. Lewis lamented in fecret the licentious conduit 
of a wife who neither refpedted his rank nor perfon; while the queen affected to bewail 
the cruelty of her own fate, in having married a prince who was better adapted to a 
cloifter than a throne. When they were thus mutually prepared for a feparation, a 
divorce was refolved on; but the king, though deeply offended, was willing to fpare the 
reputation of his wife, and inftead of founding his pretenfions on her adulterous be- 
haviour, caufed her relations to prefer the more honourable and convenient plea of con- 
fanguinity This being examined by a council affembled at Beaujenci, was declared 
to be valid, and the fentence of divorce was accordingly pronounced. With Eleanora, 
Lewis reftored her ample inheritance, the fertile and important counties of Guicnneand 
Poitou ; though his conduct, in thus eafily parting with thefe wealthy provinces, lias 
been loudly cenfured by hiftorians, as impolitic and unwife, it was certainly di&ated by 
honour, and fanctioned by juftice. 



»3 Gefta Ludov. vii. c. 29, p. 411. Hiftor, ejufd. p. 415. 
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Eleanora was no fooner at liberty than fhe was addreffed by a variety of fuitors,, 
whom the charms of her perfon, and the extent of her poffeffions, induced to overlook 
the defects of her mind, and the frailty of her conduct. Thofe who, from their birth 
and pretenfions, had the faireft profpect of fucccfs, were Thibaud, count of Chartres 
and Blois j GeofFrey, count of Chinon ; and his brother Henry Plantagenet, duke of 
Normandy and count of Anjou. The two firft, defpairing of fuccefs, formed feparate 
plans for taking oft' the princefs by force on her road to Guienne ; but fhe had the good 
fortune to efcape the fnares that were laid for her, and to reach her own dominions in 
perfect fafety. The moment /he arrived there, fhe difpatched a faithful meflenger to 
the duke of Normandy, with the offer of her hand and fortune. The alliance was 
equally fuitable to both parties ; it gave to Henry the finafl duchy in France ; while it 
fecured to Eleanora — to ufe the words of the reverend father Daniel — " a prince in the 
" bloom of youth, full of fire, gallant, brave, and vigorous ; equally capable of defend- 
ing her dominions, and fatisfying her dcfires Henry accordingly accepted with 
joy the proffered prize, and heedlefs of thofe imperfections in his bride which, it is 
probable, either his vanity or his ambition taught him to overlook, haflenedto the com- 
pletion of that ceremony which put him in full poffeffion of the perfon and domains of 
Eleanora, within fix weeks after her divorce from Lewis ls . 

A. D. 1 153.3 This marriage was highly difpleafing to the French, who could not 
fee, without alarm, theextenfive and important countries of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Guienne and Poitou, united under the domination of a prince whofe perfonal merit 
encreafed the confequence he derived from the extent of his territories. The king, - 
in particular, was greatly incenfed, and not without reafon, for, by her marriage con- 
tract with Henry, Eleanora had difinherited the two daughters which fhe had by 
Lewis. He began to repent his facility in having inverted Henry with the ducliy of 
Normandy, and, in order to humble the pride of that prince, he entered into a league 
with the king of England ; his fon Euftace ; the count of Blois ; and Geoffrey, brother 
to Henry 16 , who all fvvore that they would not lay down their arms till they had 
firipped the duke of Normandy of a power, that at once excited their envy and 
aJarmeU their fears. 

But this confederacy was attended with no bad confequences to Henry, who by his 
timely fubmiflion regained the friendftiip of Lewis ; and the death of the count of 
Boulogne about the fame time called the attention of Stephen to another quarter. 
Henry had recently made a defcent upon England, where his progrefs was rapid, and 
his party powerful. After taking feveral important fortreffes, he threw luccours into 
Wallingford, which the king had advanced to befiege with a fuperior force. At this 
place the two armies lay oppofite to each other three days, in continual expectation of 

P. Daniel, t. ii. p. 605. »5 Ls Gendre, t. ii. p. 356. 16 Chron. Norm. 
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a decifive action, when the nohility of either party, alarmed at the profpecT: of farther 
bloodfhed, and the confufion that muft inevitably refult from a general engagement, for 
whichever fide victory might chance to declare, intefpofed their good offices, and offered 
terms of accommodation to the rival princes. A negotiation was accordingly com- 
menced, the conclufion of which was greatly facilitated by the death of Euftace. The 
terms of this treaty were, that Stephen mould enjoy the crown during his life ; that 
juftice mould be administered in his name, even in thofe provinces which had acknow- 
ledged the fovereignty of Henry ; that Henry fhould, on the demife of Stephen, fuc- 
ceed to the kingdom ; and that William, Stephen's fon, fhould inherit Boulogne and 
his patrimonial eftate. Lewis, dreading the confequences of this accommodation, 
renewed his incurfions into Normandy, and laying fiege to Vernon, reduced that town 
to the neceffity of capitulating. 

A. D. 1154, 1 155. ] Such was the ftate of affairs, in the rival kingdoms of France 
and England, when king Stephen died at Dover, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. Henry fucceeded to the throne without oppofition ; and the 
Englifh nobles were happy to be governed by a monarch, whofe perfonal merits they 
had witneffed, and the extent of whofe foreign poffeflions would, they conceived, af- 
ford additional fecurity to the crown. Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Saintonge, 
Poitou, and Guienne, acknowledged the authority of Henry, who, with the addition of 
power he had recently acquired, might have continued the war with Lewis with the 
faireft profpect of fuccefs ; but, impreffed with the fpirit of moderation, he forbore to 
profit by "the flattering advantage, and propofed terms of accommodation to Lewis. 
Thefe the French monarch accepted, and a peace was accordingly concluded between 
them, on condition that Henry fhould pay two thoufand marks of filver, in order to 
defray the expences incurred by Lewis during the war, and renew his homage for all 
the territories he poffeffed on the continent. The treaty was religioufly obferved on 
both fides for five or fix years, during which time Henry paid frequent vifits to 
Lewis, and the moft friendly intercourfe lubfifted between the two monarchs. 

About this time Lewis married Conftance, daughter of Alphonfo the Eighth, king 
of Leon and Caftile, who was accordingly crowned at Orleans by the archbifhop of 
Sens. Soon after the celebration of his nuptials, the king undertook a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Saint James, at Compoftella, the capital of Gallicia 17 ; and during this 
devout expedition he had an interview with his father-in-law, and with Sancho the 
Fifth, who filled with reputation and ability the throne of Navarre. On his return, 
Lewis affembled a fplendid council at Soiffons, diftinguifhed by the prefence of the duke 
of Burgundy, the counts of Flanders, Troyes, Nevers, and Soiffons, and a long train 

?7 Marian, l.xi. c. 1. 
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of noble and powerful vaffals 18 ; but ftill more memorable by the influence of the fove- 
reign, who engaged the haughty barons to fwear to a ten-year's peace, and to fubmit 
their differences, during that fpace, to the decifion of juftice, inftead of appealing to 
the fword. 

A. D. 1 156, to 1160.] The king of England was engaged in a war with his bro- 
ther Geoffrey, who had advanced pretenfions to the territories of Maine and Anjou, 
and had actually made incurfions into thofe provinces, and obtained poffeffion of a con- 
fiderable part of them ; but, on the approach of Henry, he was compelled to forego his 
claims, on condition of retaining a part of his lands, and of receiving an annuity of a 
thoufand pounds in lieu of thofe which his brother obliged him to relinquifh. After 
this accommodation, Geoffrey retired to Nantes in Brittany, the inhabitants of which, 
having revolted from their lawful fovereign, invited him to affume the government of 
their diftrict. On the death of this prince, which foon occurred, Henry, as his heir, 
laid claim to the territory, and repaired to the continent, to fupport his pretenfions by 
force of arms 19 . Conan, duke of Brittany, who claimed Nantes as belonging to his 
dukedom, from which it had been lately feparated by rebellion, had, immediately after 
the deceafe of Geoffrey, taken poffeflion of it. Henry's firft care, on his arrival in 
Normandy, was to fecure the friendftiip of Lewis, whofe interpofition in the contro- 
verfy he had reafon to apprehend ; he therefore paid him a vifit, in which it was fettled 
that prince Henry, the king's eldeft fon, and heir to his crown, fhould be affianced to 
the princefs Margaret, daughter of Lewis, by Conftance of Cailile ; though the former 
was only five years of age, and the latter ftill in her cradle. This alliance procured 
Henry an invitation to Paris, where he was entertained with the utmoft magnificence 
for feveral days ; and he fo far infinuated himfelf into the good graces of Lewis, that he 
granted him a commiflion, as Count of Anjou and Senefchal of France, to decide the 
important controverfy which had fubfifted for fome time between Eudes, count of 
Ponlievre, and Conan, duke of Brittany, about the right to that dukedom. 

Conan was no fooner informed of the power with which Henry was entruffed, than 
he waited upon him, and made a voluntary refignation of Nantes, in order to purchafe 
a favourable fentence, which he accordingly obtained 10 . Nor was this the only advan- 
tage which the king of England derived from this unexpected incident. The duke of 
Brittany, harraffed with the turbulent difpofition of his fellow-fubjedts, and defirous of 
fecuring to himfelf the protection of fo powerful a monarch, betrothed his daughter, and 
only child, who was yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the king's third fon, who was in his in- 
fancy likewife. Conan died about feven years after this tranfaction, and Henry, being 

18 Epift. Ludov. vii. 57. apud Duch. t. iv. p. 583. '9 Robert de Monte. »° Gervas Chron. Ann. 1 158 
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mefne-lord, and alfo natural guardian to his fon and daughter-in-law, took pofleflion of 
that principality, and annexed it, for the prefent, to his other extenfive dominions. 

Henry's fuccefs in all his undertakings, and the additional power which he daily ac- 
quired, could not fail to excite the apprehenfions, and to roufe the jealoufy of Lewis, 
who fuffered no opportunity to efcape that could tend to ftrengthen his authority, or to 
extend his influence. His wife Conftance dying in child-bed, he complied with the en- 
treaties of his nobles, feconded by his own concern for the tranquillity of his kingdom, 
and his defire to perpetuate the fceptre in the hands of his pofterity — to contract a third 
marriage. Adelaide, the daughter of Thibaud, count of Champagne, was the object of 
his choice; and his alliance with that piincefs firmly attached to his intereft the different 
branches of that powerful family. In order to ftrengthen the more this prudent con- 
nection, he married his two daughters by Eleanora to two fons of the count of Cham- 
pagne : — Mary, to Henry the Firft, count of Troyes ; and Alix, to Thibaud, count of 
Blois. 

The king of England, in the mean time, not yet fatisfied with the acceffion of ^ower 
which he had recently obtained by the acquifttion of Nantes, now determined to revive the 
pretenfions of his queen, Eleanora, to the county of Touloufe. Thefe were founded on 
the right of her grandmother, Philippa, duchefs of Guienne, who was the only iffue of 
William the Fourth, count of Touloufe ; and who muft have inherited his dominions, 
had not that prince, from an anxiety to preferve the fucceflion in the male line, con- 
veyed the principality to his brother, Raymond de Saint Gilles, whofe grandfon of the 
fame name was now count of Touloufe. But when Lewis the Seventh married Elea- 
nora, he maintained that the conveyance was a mere collufion between the two bro- 
thers to defraud the lawful heir; and that the confent of William the Ninth, count 
of Poitiers, the hufband of Philippa, which had been obtained by a fum of money, was 
infufficient to render it valid: he therefore alledged, that the whole tranfaction was ille- 
gal, and confequently null; and that his confort, Eleanora, was entitled to the inherit- 
ance of her grandmother, Philippa, on reimburfing the fum which had been paid to the 
count of Poitiers for the confirmation of the fictitious conveyance 21 . 

Raymond, who was then in pofTeffion of the county, in vain pleaded prefcription ; 
Lewis was fufficiently powerful to enforce his pretenfions, and he threatened to invade 
the count's territories : but a negociation was entered into, which terminating in the 
marriage of Raymond with Conftance, the fifter of Lewis, and widow of Euftace, the 
fon of Stephen, induced the king to deft ft from his claims. Thefe pretenfions, how- 
ever, Henry, by his marriage with Eleonora, thought himfelf authorized to renew; 

« Neubr. p. 387 ; Chroa. W. Heming, p. 494. 
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?.nd, finding that Raymond was determined to oppofe them, and had engaged Lewis to 
fupport him, he impofed a tax on his fubje6ts, whereby he was enabled to raife an army 
of foreign mercenaries, with which he refolved to invade the county of Touloufe. He 
accordingly repaired to the continent, and, being afiifted by Berenger, count of Barcelona, 
and Trincaval, count of Ni lines, whom he had gained over to his party, made an incur- 
lion into Quercy, and took the town of Cahors. He then directed his march toward 
Touloufe; and, having taken Verdun, Caftlenau, and many other places of importance, 
prepared to invert: the capital ; but Lewis advancing before the arrival of the main body, 
threw himfelf into the town with a finall re-inforcement of troops. Henry was advifed 
by his minilters, and particularly by the celebrated Thomas a Becket, who was then 
chancellor of England, to profecute the liege with redoubled vigour; that, by making 
Lewis prifoner before the approach of his army, he might be enabled to impofe his own 
terms of accommodation. But the flridl attention which intercfl prompted him to afford to 
the principles of the feudal government, to which he was indebted for the fecurity of his 
ownextenfive polTeffions, compelled him to reject advice replete with political prudence, 
and to declare, in the moft pofitive terms, that no confideration fliould induce him to attack 
a place that was defended by his fuperior lord in perfon. Purfuant to this declaration, 
he debited from befieging the capital, and marched into Normandy, to protect that pro- 
vince from the incurfions of Robert, count of Dreux, whom his brother, Lewis, had 
lent to invade it, in order to divert the attention of Henry from his deligns upon the city 
of Touloufe 

Henry now profecuted the war with equal vigour and fuccefs. Having entered the 
Beauvoilin, he took and demolilhed the ftrong fortrefs of Gerberoy, and reduced feveral 
towns and villages to afhes. He obtained poffemon of all the callles of Simon de Mont- 
fort, count of Evreux, and fupplied them with numerous garrifons, which extended 
their ravages to the vicinity ot the metropolis ; and, by laying wafte the intermediate 
country, cut off the communication of Paris with Orleans and Etampes ; fo that Lewis 
was obliged to propofe a ceffation of arms, tha^t was foon followed by a peace, which le- 
cured^o Henry the poffeflion of all the places he had fubdued in the county of Touloufe; 
while his eldeft fon did homage to the king of France for the duchy of Normandy I3 . 

A. D. 1 1 6 1 , 1162, 1 j 63. ] A circumftance foon occurred to interrupt the tranquillity 
which this accommodation was intended to eftablifli. It had been ftipulated in the mar- 
riage-contraiSt between prince Henry and Margaret of France, that the towns of Gifors, 
Neauffle, and Neufchatel, which were configned to the cuftody of two knights-templars, 
Tofte de Saint Omer, and Robert de Pirou, as the dowry of that princefs, fliould be de- 
livered into the hands of the king of England, immediately after the celebration of the 

Fitz-Stephen, Vita S. Thorn. Cantuar. p. 22 ; Joann. in Quadrilogo, c. 9 et 10 ; W. Neubrigen. L ii. c. 10. 
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nuptials ; Henry, fearing that the French monarch might change his mind, and 
being eager to obtain poffeffion of the dowry of his daughter-in-law, prevailed on 
the pope's legate to celebrate the marriage, though the prince was only fix years 
of age, and the princefs fl ill younger. As foon as the ceremony was performed, the- 
knights-templars, in compliance with the ftipulations of the treaty, delivered up the 
three towns to Henry; which fo incenfed Lewis, that he banifhed them his dominions, 
and commenced hoifilities againft the king of England 44 . 

No event of any importance occurred during the operations of this war, which 
was fpeedily terminated ; for, after the two monarchs had been fome time in fight of 
each other, without discovering the fmalleft inclination to decide their quarrel by a 
general engagement, the reftoration of tranquillity was effected by the interpofition of 
mutual friends, who perfuaded them to renew the terms of the late treaty, which were 
accordingly confirmed 15 . 

The eflablifhment of peace afforded the kings of France and England an opportu- 
nity of attending to the' affairs of the church ; and particularly to the violent contefl 
for the papacv, that had taken place after the death of Adrian the Fourth, which 
happened on the firfl of September, in the year 1 159. The cardinals being divided in 
their choice, had nominated two different perfons to the papal dignity; Octavian, who 
alfumed the appellation of Vi£tor the Fourth, was chofen by one party ; while the 
other gave their voices in favour of Roland, who took the name of Alexander the 
Third. 

Xewis and Henry, after much deliberation, agreed to acknowledge the latter JS , who 
had lately eftablifhed his refidence at Clermont, in Auvergne. This pontiff had an 
interview with the two kings in the autumn of the year 1162, at the caille of Torcy 
on the Loire ; and they treated him with fuch marks of condefcenfion and refpedr, that 
both difmounted to receive him ; and, each of them holding a rein of his bridle, 
walked by his fide, and in that fubmiffive manner conducted him into the fortrefs 17 . — 
" A fight," exclaims Baronius in an extacy, " worthy the attention of gods, angels 
" and men ! and fuch an one as the world had never before experienced !" 

The jealoufy that continued to fubfift between Lewis and Henry, notwithstanding 
the friendfhip and efteem they profefled for each other, proved an effectual bar to the 
continuation of peace. It may be eafily fuppofed, that in this difpofition of their 
jninds every, cafnal offence was magnified into an intentional infult ; and that, more 
anxious to irritate than to foothe, juftification was frequently attempted where 

2 4 W. Neubrigen. 1. ii. c. 24. — R. Hoveden., p. 182. — M. Paris, p. 68 — Ypodigma Neuftria?, Anno 1 160. 
*5 Chron. Norman, p. 998.^ 26 W. Neubrigen. 1. ii. c. 2 7Chron. Norm. p. 998. 
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redrefs fhould have been offered. The firft circumftance that led to an open rupture 
was the protection afforded by Lewis to the celebrated Thomas a. Becket. 

A. D. 1162, 1 163, 1 164, 1 165.] This extraordinary man was the fon of a citizen 
of London, at which place he was born in the year 11 19. Being of an active difpo- 
fition, and poffeffed of fome talents, he attracted the notice of Theobald, primate of 
England, who obtained for him foine office and preferments, the profits of which 
enabled him, after the completion of his ftudies at Oxford, to travel for improvement 
in France and Italy. He refided fome time at the univerfity of Paris, from whence he 
repaired to Bologna 2S , where he applied himfelf clofely to the ftudy of the civil and 
the canon law ; and, on his return to his native country, the proficiency he had made in 
thofe branches of learning, induced his patron to promote him to the archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, an office of great truft and emolument. Being peculiarly qualified for 
the tran faction of bufinefs at the court of Rome, he was employed in feveral negocia- 
tions of great intricacy, which he conducted with fuch {kill and add re fs as endeared 
him ftill more to Theobald ; who, on the acceflion of Henry the Second, recommended 
him to that monarch as a perfon worthy of farther preferment. In confequence of this 
recommendation, and of the king's knowledge of his fpirit and ability, he was appointed 
chancellor of England, in 115s 29 . 

This was an office not lefs important from the power it conferred, than the wealth it 
enfnred; and, to encreafe both his influence and fortune,' Becket received in addition 
the place of provoft of Beverley, and the deanery of Haftings ; he was alio created conftable 
of the tower, and put in poffeffion of the honours of Eye and Berkham, extenfive baronies, 
comprehending together three hundred knights' fees which had elcheated to the crown. 
To complete the grandeur of this afpiring fubject, the education of prince Henry, the 
king's eldeft fon, and heir to the throne, was entrufted to his care 3 °. But his expences 
encreafed in proportion to the honours that were thus laviflied on him; and his revenue, 
though immenfe, was inadequate to fupport his prodigality. His magnificence, as 
defcribed by Fitz-Stephens, his hiftorian and fecretary, v/as almoft incredibly great; his 
drefs, bis furniture, and his retinue befpoke the pomp of fovereignty ; he retained a 
prodigious number of knights in his fervice; noblemen of the firft rank fent their 
fons to be educated as pages in his family ; and he employed two and fifty clerks to keep 
the accounts of vacant prelacies, and of his own ecclefiaftical preferments. His leifure 
hours were devoted to the fports of the field, and the martial amufements of the age; 
expert in military cxercifes, while he ferved in Normandy, he unhorfed a French che- 
valier of approved prowefs, and led off his courfer in triumph. When he crofftd the 

18 J. Brompt. apud x. Script. Col. 10?!.— Gervas, ib. Col. 1668. w J. Brompt. Col. 1057, 1058. 30 Fitz- 
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channel, he was conftantly attended by five vefiels; and When Henry undertook the 
expedition to Touloufe, Bccket attended him with feven hundred knights, whom he 
maintained at his own chaige. In the fubfequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy, 
he fuppcrted, daring forty days, twelve hundred knights, and four Aoufand of their 
train 51 ; and when he was fent on an embafiy to Paris, to negociate the marriage of the 
princefs Margaret, he aftonifhed che French court by the number and magnificence of 
his retinue, which confuted of more than a thoufand perfo'ns. 

Such was the man whom Henry, on the death of Theobald, promoted to the pri- 
macy, in oppofition to the ftrenuous felicitations of his mother, the emprefs Matilda, 
and the earneft remonftrances of many of his minifters, fecondtd and confirmed by the 
clergy and prelates of England 31 . No fooner was Becket in pofTeflion of this dignified 
ftation than his whole deportment and mode of life underwent a change the mo ft rapid 
and complete. Pie immediately quitted the luxurious gaiety of a courtier for the 
auftere folemnity of a monk, determined to acquire that character of fanctity to which 
his paft life could afford him fuch flender pretenfions. He fent the feals to the 
king, who had not yet returned from the continent, under the fpecious pretext of ap- 
propriating his whole time to the difcharge of his fpiritual duties ; but, in reality, with 
the view to eflablifti his independence, by breaking off" all immediate connections with 
his fovereign. That pomp and magnificence which had hitherto dillinguifhed him 
Were now laid afide as foreign from his purpofe, or were only to be feen in his retinue, 
which he retained in their ancient fplendour, as being well adapted to ftrike the minds 
of the vulgar with awe. With the fame view he practifed all the feverities of church- 
difcipline, and fubjected himfelf to the moft rigid mortification. He wore fackcloth 
next his fkin ; and, by a ftudied affectation to conceal it, was careful to render it an 
object; of remark to all the world. He changed his garment fo feldom, that it was 
filled with dirt and vermin. His ufual diet was bread, and his drink water, which he 
made unpalatable by the infufion of unfavoury herbs. His back was torn with ftripes, 
which he inflicted on himfelf. He daily waffled, on his knees, in imitation of our 
Saviour, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards difmifled with prefents 33 . 
By his munificence to the convents and hofpitals, he fought to gain the affections of 
the monks; and that his humility and devotion might become the fubject of public 
commendation, he received all fuch as made the fmalleft profeffions of fanctity, en- 
deavouring by his converfation to, imprefs their minds with a deep fenfe of his own 
merits. His time feemed to be folely devoted to purpofes of religion, to the recital of 
prayers and pious exhortations, or the perufal of religious difcourfes. His afpect wore 
the appearance of deep reflection and fecret devotion. In friort, the whole tenour of 

[ 3 l Fitz-Steph. p. 19, 20, 22, 23. 3* Epift. Divi Thorns, 1. i. — Epift. exxvi. p. 190. 33 Fitz-Steph. p. 25. 
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his condu& convinced every man of penetration that he was meditating fome deep de- 
fign; and that his ambition, diverted from its primitive courfc, had taken a more dan- 
gerous direction. 

Nor was it long before his dcfigns became manifeft-; though, previous to his elevation.--, 
to the primacy., he. was well acquainted with the king's intentions 34 of retrenching, or 
rather confining within the ancient bounds, all ecclefiaftical 'privileges, and had always, 
fhewn a ready difpofition to comply with them 3S , he now Aood forth the determined 
champion of clerical immunities, and encouraged a dangerous ftruggle between the 
crown and the mitre. In enforcing an exemption of the- clergy from all civil juris- 
diction, be \va*,paftieularly flrenuous ; and, by thus renouncing all immediate fubordi-: 
nation to the civil magiftrate, he ftrove to eftabliih an independence that muft have, 
proved wholly deftrudlive of every principle of good government. The confequence. 
of this do&rine was a dreadful augmentation of crimes ; on enquiry, it had been found, 
that, in the firft nine years of Henry's reign, no lefs than a hundred murders had been: 
perpetrated by ecclefiaftical ruffians, who, fcreened from the penalties of the law, were 
fufFered to pafs unpuniflied 3 \ A clerk having debauched the daughter of a gentleman' 
in Worcefterfhire, proceeded to murder the father. A crime, of. fuch magnitude ex-, 
citing univerfal indignation, the king was induced to attempt the remedy of an abufe' 
that had now become intolerable, and accordingly infifted that the criminal mould be. 
delivered to the civil magiftrate, that he might receive the punifhment annexed by law' 
to his offence 37 : but Becket refufed to, yield him up, and even lent him to the bi (hop's- 
prifon, to fcreen him from the purfuit of the king's officers; maintaining, at the fame, 
time, that no greater punifhment than degradation could be inflicted on him 3 '. An- 
other priefl, who had committed facrilege, by ftealing a filver chalice from a church 
in London^ was alfo demanded by the king, and refufed. in a fimilar manner by the> 
primate, 

Enormities like thefe aroufed the nation to a fenfe of its danger; and in the ftruggle which- 
enfued between Henry and Becket, that turbulent prelate betrayed a degree of arrogance 
and preemption that rendered him .an object of dread and deteftation. After repeated eva- 
fions and denials, he at length fwore to .obey the laws and cuitoms of the realm, asex- 
preffed and defined in The Conjiitutions of Clarendon 3 '. But he foon repented of his con- 
defcenfion, and being abfolvedfrom the obligation he had formed by the omnipotence of 
the fov.ereign pontiff 40 , he. loudly retracted his oath, and again declaring war againft his 
king, retired for protection to the court of Flanders, where his rebellious principles, 
were ftrengthened by the exhortations of the? pope, and where he was honoured by a. 

37 Fitz. Steph. p. 17, 35 Ibid. p. 23. — Epift. St. Thorn, p. 232. 3« Neubr. p. 394. , 37 Fitz-Steph. p. .33. 
quadril. p. 32. 38 Fitz-Steph. p. 29.— Quadr. p. 33, 45 — Hoveden, p. 492. — M. Paris, p. 72.— Diceto, p. 536, 537. 
Brompton. p. 1058.— Gervafe, p. 1384.— Epift. St. Thorn, p. 208, 209. 39 vita St. Thomse, 1. i. c. xxi. p. 39. 
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vifit from Lewis, who, afforded him a fafe retreat in the monaftery of Saint Columbe, 
at Sens, after he had been driven, by the menaces of Henry, from the convent of 
Pontigny, whither he had retired. 

Lewis at this time was in high fpirits at the birth of a fon, who was chriftened 
by the name of Philip, to which the appellation of Dieu-donne (given by God) 
was annexed. This whs the prince who afterwards acquired the title of Augujlus ; 
" A title" fays Rigord, a contemporary writer, " which was conferred on fuch of the 
" Roman emperors as had encreafed the Imperial power ; from the word Augcc ; who 
" then can have better claims to this title than Philip, from the au^rnentation which' 
** he made in his finances, from his extenfion of the limits of his fcmgdom, and laftly 
" from his birth, which occurred in. the inanth of Augufl, when plenty reigns in every 
«« quarter?" 

A'. D. i 166, 116^, 1 168, 1169.] A war now broke out between Lewis and Henry, 
whofe minds had been mutually irritated by the affair of Becket, to whom the former 
extended his protection and encouragement. In confequence of ibme controverfy in 
which Henry was engaged with the count of Auvergne, a vaffal of the duchy of'Gui- 
enne, he had invaded the territories of that nobleman, who had recourfe to Lewis as 
his fuperior lord for protection, and thereby engaged the two monarcbs in hoflilities. 
But this war was, as ufual, no kfs feeble in its operations,- than frivolous in its caufe 
and object: armies were, indeed, raifed on both fides, and fome towns and fortreffes 
taken and demoliftied. Thefe mutual depredations were, however, fufpended by a truce 
which was figned in the month of Auguft, 1167, and was to continue till the following 
Rafter; but before the truce was expired Lewis excited the factious Barons of Poitou and 
Guienne to revolt, and, in order to fecure their fidelity, he exacted from them a num- 
ber .of ho fl ages. They foon, however, had reafon to repent of their temerity; for 
Henry marched againft thein at the head of a powerful army, took their caftksj de* 
ilroyed their towns, and, in fhort, reduced them to the neceffity of declaring their wil- 
lingnefs to fubmit to his authority, provided he could refcue their hoftages from the 
hands of Lewis. In order to remove this obftacle Henry, having placed ftrong gar* 
rifons in the fortreffes which he had taken, held a conference with the king of France 
between Mante and Pacey ; but his attempts to recover the hoftages were ineffectual, 
Lewis peremptorily refufing to reftore them ; and all Henry could obtain was a pro- 
longation of the truce till Midfummer. In the mean time the barons of Poitou had 
again revolted ; and Henry was marching to reduce them, when his attention was called 
to Brittany, where the nobles, in imitation of thofe of Poitou, ftimulated by the king 
of France, to whom they alfo had delivered hoftages, had proceeded to open rebellion. 
But this revolt was as unfuccefsful as the former, as feebly fuftained, and as eafily 
quelled. . The confequence of its fuppreflion was a fecond interview between Lewis . 
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and Henry ; in which the former again refufing to deliver up the hqffages, the truce 
was fuffered to expire without any attempt to prolong it; and the war being in confe- 
quence renewed, was continued for feveral months ; during which time no action oc- 
curred worthy hiftorical notice. The two monarchs being, at length, equally tired of 
a conteft from which neither honour nor advantage could be derived, a peace was con- 
cluded between them at Montmirail, on the fixth of January, in the year 1169. On 
this occafion prince Henry, eldeft fon to the king of England, did homage to the king 
of France for the territories of Anjou and Maine, which his father had ceded to him, 
as he had formerly done for Normandy ; and Richard, his fecond fon, did homage for 
the duchy of Aquitaine. At the fame time his third fon, Geoffrey, did homage to his 
elder brother Henry, for Brittany, as a fief of the duchy of Normandy. Prince Henry 
was alfo reftored to the office of grand fenefchal, which had been hereditary in the 
counts of Anjou. 

At this lalt interview, the imperious primate of England was induced to attend, by 
the perfuafions of two abbots, and a monk nameil Bernard dc Corillo, to whofe inter- 
pofition and influence the peace there figned is in a great meafure to be attributed. To 
promote the reconciliation they were fo anxious to effect between Becket and his fove- 
reign, they took infinite pains to perfuade the primate to conduct himfelf with that 
humility and refpecl. which appeared to them abfolutely neceffary to be obferved to a 
monarch he had fo grofsly offended ; and thefe worthy priefts, being now feconded by 
Lewis, and by all the princes and prelates who were prefent, in their efforts to facilitate 
an accommodation, at length prevailed upon the primate to liften to their remon- 
ftrances. Accordingly, when he was introduced to Henry, he fell upon his knees 
and offered to make his fubmiflions, but with a falvo to the honour of God and the 
liberties of the church 4 ', expreffed in fuch ambiguous terms as would admit of any in- 
terpretation which, in future, he might find it molt convenient to adopt. This could 
not efcape the penetration of the Englifh monarch, whom experience had rendered 
cautious ; he therefore expreffed his difpleafurc at the form of fubmiffion, and infilled 
that^hc primate fliould, without equivocation or fubterfuge, promife obedience to 
thofe laws and cuftoms which former archbiihops of Canterbury had obeyed in the 
reigns of his predeceffors, and which Becket himfelf had alfo fworn to obey when he 
was railed to that dignity. With this condition he at firft refufed to comply ; but, the 
king refufing to difpenfe with it, and being ftrongly urged by many of the nobles and 
prelates, he at length confented to include in his fubmiffion, the promife required of 
him, though ftill clogged with his favourite falvo to the honour of God, and the rights 
of his order. Henry provoked at his obftinacy, addreffed Lewis in words of the fol- 

4» Epift. St. Thomue, 1. iv. Ep. 8. 
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lowing import | — f* I am convinced, by the falvo on which this prelate infifts with fo 
" much pertinacity, that it is his intention to render the honours of God fubfervient to 
" his own caprice, and to conftrue every attempt to reftrain him within the bounds of 
«« decency and moderation into a violation of the rights of his order. But, to demon- 
" ftrate the duplicity of his conduct, and the fincerity of my own, I think it ne- 
" ceffary to make this public declaration — there have been many kings of England, 
"before me, fomc of greater, fome of lefs authority than myfelf; there have alfo 
" been many archbifbops of Canterbury, diftinguifhed for their piety and goodnefs, and 
** entitled to univerfal refpect: and efteem : let Becket 'hut obferve to me the fame obe- 
" dience which the greateft of his predeceffors has paid to the moll infignificant of 
*< mine, and I lhall be fatisfied 4 \" 

Lewis and the whole affembly were fo ftricken with the candour of this propofal, that 
they could not refrain from declaring that the conceffions of the king were as great as 
could pofllbly be expected ; and they earneftly exhorted the primate to accept the terms 
now offered to him ; but Becket, with a determined obftinacy, that neither the threats 
of his enemies, nor the remon finances of his friends, could induce him to depart from, 
adhered to his falvo, and thereby rendered the conference itfelf ineffectual. This con- 
duct infpired many of the French nobility with fuch unfavourable ideas of Becket, that 
they did not fcruple puMickly to condemn his pride as intolerable; and to declare, that, 
fince he chofe to reject fuch reafonable terms, he Avas undeferving of protection, and ought 
to be expelled from the dominions both of France and England. Even Lewis himlelf 
withdrew his confidence and friendfhip from him for a time, though his jealoufy of the 
Englifh monarch foon induced him to renew their former friendly intercourle. 

A. D. i i/O.] At length, however, a reconciliation was effected between Henry and 
Becket, by the united efforts of the king of France, and pope Alexander the Third, 
when the primate returned to England, and, once more, occupied the fee of Canterbury. 
But, his arrogance being unfubdued by adverfity, he launched forth the thunders of 
the church againfl his former opponents ; fufpended the archbifhop of York, and ex- 
communicated the bifhops of London and Salifbury. Reginald de Warrenne, and Ger- 
vafe de Cornhill, two of the king's ministers, who were employed on their duty in 
Kent, afked him, on hearing of this audacious attempt, whether he meant to bring fire 
and Avoid into the kingdom. But the primate, heedlcfs of the reproof, proceeded to 
exert that tyranny which was congenial to his foul ; and the fhameful manner in which 
he broke the terms of his reconciliation, (by his numerous acts of violence andfedition) 
openly violated the Taws, and bade defiance to the royal authority, fully juftified the fpirit 
of refentment that evinced itfelf in every part of the kingdom. Aware of the indignation 
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he had excited, he at length retired to Canterbury, where he paffed about a week in 
great folitude ; and, if the accounts of his biographers may be credited, he received daily 
intelligence of frelh infults offered to his friends, arid depredations committed on his 
eftates, which induced him to remark to one of his chief confidants, that he was con- 
vinced the conteft would not end without effufion of blood ; and that he was deter- 
•mined to die for the liberties of the church 43 ; a declaration which plainly demonftrated, 
that he preferred the gratification of his favourite paflions, even to the prefervation of 
his life ; and that his vanity extended its views beyond the limits of his exiftence. On 
Chriftmas-day, he mounted the pulpit of the cathedral, and delivered a fermon evidently 
coinpofed for the rebellious -purpofe of inflaming the minds of his congregation, and ex- 
citing them to revenge againft all fuch as had oppofed-his meafures : thus rendering, by 
a fhameful degradation of his facred character, the duties of religion fubfervient to his 
own infamous views, and bafely proftituting, to the promotion of difcord and gratifica- 
tion of pride, that place whence the benevolent precepts of peace and humility Ihould 
alone be delivered. At the end of his fermon he is faid to have predicted the near approacli 
of his diffblution : but his conduct was ftrangely inconfiftent with fuch a belief ; for, in- 
ftead of having rccourfe to thofe preparatory acts of piety which a mind imprefled with a 
juftfcnfe of futurity muft deem effentially requifite at that awful period, he proceeded to 
thunder out his anathemas againft the principal adherents of Henry, and to pronounce 
a formal fentence of excommunication againft Ranulph de Broc, his chief enemy, and 
his brother, Robert de Broc, who had been guilty of no other offence, than that of hav- 
ing, the preceding day, cut off the tail of one of his fumpter-hories ; and thefe cen- 
sures were pronounced with the moft violent expieflions of anger, both in his voice and 
.countenance 44 . 

We cannot but afcribe thefe pernicious meafures of the primate (as we have elfe- 
•where had occafion to remark) to his imperious and vindictive difpofition, notwith- 
standing the adverfc opinion of a celebrated hiftorian, who is willing to impute them to 
his fagacity, which enabled him to forefee the intentions of Henry to enforce the confli- 
tutions ot Clarendon, and to attempt to prevent their execution by thefe violent pro- 
ceedings 4S . — To trace the fecret operations of the human mind, even when their effects 
are immediately before our eyes, is a talk of extreme difficulty; but when we are de- 
prived, by a confiderable lapfe of time, of thofe collateral circumftances, which are fo 
materially neceflary to aid our obfervation, how much muft the uncertainty of our in- 
vestigation be enhanced ! Fortunately, however, the prefent inrtance is not one of thofe 
which demand any uncommon exertion to develope, as we conceive the opinion of the 
author we allude to to have originated folcly in his marked partiality to fpeculative wif- 
<k>m, and in that ftrange defire, lb frequently to be obferved in philofophical writers, to 

*J Stephanides Vita S. Thorns, p. 7?. 44 Vita S. Thorns, 1. iii. c. io, p. 118. 45 Hume's Hiftory of England, 
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afcribe the adYious of a diftinguifhed perfonage, to fome extraordinary caufe. as if fucb 
perfonages were exempted, by their fituation, from the frailties of human nature, and, 
by their rank, from the failings of their inferiors. Had Becket in this inflance deviated 
from the general tenour of his conduct, we might, indeed, have been led to impute it to 
fome particular motive, and, perhaps, have been induced to admit that he was rather 
guided by his knowledge, than influenced by his paflions; but his conduit, from the firft 
commencement of hoflilities between him and his foyereign, had been invariably the 
fame: he had conftantly betrayed an averfion from pacific meafures; impeded every at- 
tempt that had been made to promote a reconciliation ; fyflematically facrihced duty, 
moderation, nay, even intereft itfelf, to the gratification of pride, vanity, and re- 
venge ; and when, at laft, he was compelled to accept the conceflions of Henry, which, 
though lefs than his ambition had urged him to hope for, was greater than his penetra- 
tion could fuffer him to expect, inftead of evincing an anxiety to cement the peace by 
the adoption of mild and conciliatory meafures, his thoughts were folely employed on 
the moft efre&ual means of fatiating his vengeance. On his arrival in England, he em- 
braced the earlieft opportunity of putting his baleful projects in execution ; nay, evea 
previous to his embarkation, he had found means to convey the fentences of excommu- 
nication to the prelates ; and thofe cenfures, which he now iflued, proceeded from the 
fame polluted fource : they were links of one continued chain, unbroken, uninterrupted. 
]t is evident, therefore, that Becket in this, as in almoft every circumftance in the whole 
.courfe of his conteft with Henry, had fuffered his paflions to overcome his reafon ; nor can 
we, indeed, conceive any poflible difplay of fagacity in an attempt to deter his fovereign 
from the purfuit of a favourite object by a frequent repetition of infults, Firmnefs and 
refolution may fometimes intimidate; but infults and injuries can only excite a defire of 
jevenge. 

Advice of Becket's violent proceedings being fent to the king, who then reflded at 
Bayeux in Normandy (where the archbifhop of York, and the bifhops of London and 
Salifbury had previoufly arrived), and, probably, aggravated by the reprefentations of 
-his courtiers — if meafures of fo pernicious a tendency could admit of aggravation — he 
burft forth into one of thofe paflionate exclamations to which he was peculiarly ad- 
dicted. The precife words of this effufion of anger have been varioufly related by differ- 
ent hiftorians and biographers ; they all, however, appear to agree in the more ef- 
fential point of their import, viz.— 'that they were ftrongly.exprefiive of his indigna- 
tion at the ingratitude of the primate, whom he had raifed from a ftate of obfeurity 
to the moft elevated ftation; and demouftrative of the lukewarm zeal of his courtiers and 
fervants, who had fo long fufreied him to be infulted with impunity by a factious and 
turbulent^rieft 46 . 

j* 6 Gervafe, p. 1414; Parker, p. 207; Vita S. Thomae, p. 119. 
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Henry, having thus given. yent to the firflr impulfe of his rage, thought no more <^f 
what he had faid ; but, unfortunately, the words of a fovereign are never fuffered to fall 
difregarded : every trivial expreflion is eagerly watched by thofe courtly panders, whofg 
officious zeal, fcorning the tamer principles of pujfive obedience, is ever on the wing to 
fupply food for the caprice of the monarch, to anticipate, his wifhes, and to lacrifice his 
honour to his frailty. Though this confideration mult inevitably lead to the moft me- 
lancholy reflections on the unhappy ftate of royalty, it cannot be too firmly iinprefTed 
on the minds of princes, as it-affords the moff powerful motives to prudent circumfpec- 
tion, inculcates the neceffity of continual reftraint ; teaches, that, to the enjoyment of a* 
fuperior ftation, the difcharge of fuperior duty is invariably attached ; and, finally, en- 
forces the ftrong difcriminaticn. that mull ever fubfift between the monarch and the 
man. 

The king's pallionate exclamation being mifinterpreted by four of the barons who 
attended on his perfon, they immediately formed the resolution, either to awe 
Becket into fubmiffion by threats ; or, if thofe fhould prove ineffectual, which they 
were unwilling to believe, to free their fovereign fram inquietude by putting him to 
death 47 . Having thus laid their plan, without imparting their intentions to any one, 
they withdrew from court at different times, and took different roads, in order to avoid 
fufpicion. On their arrival in England, they haftened to Canterbury, where they waited- 
on Becket unarmed, and endeavoured to perfuade him to recall the fentences of excommu- 
nication he had unjuiliy iffued, and to make proper fubmiffion for the violence and ille- 
gality of his conduct. The primate, however, remained inflexible; alike deaf to entrea- 
ties and callous to threats, he rather fought, by taunts and abufe, to irritate, than by 
argument and reafon to foothe, thefe hoftile barons, whole fatal defigns he more than; 
fufpedted ; in fhort, it appears probable, from his behaviour in this inllance, when com-* 
pared to his previous conduct*, that his mind was inflated by. the vain hope of procuring 
a place on the honourable lift of martyrs. — Provoked by his reproofs, and enraged at his 
obftinacy, the barons at length completed their dreadful purpofe ; the altar of the cathe- 
dral was ftained with the blood of the primate, and his aflTaffnis, conducted by a blind 
and impious rage, clove his fkull with repeated blows, and befineared the hallowed pave* 
ment with his brains 4 '. 

Such was the tragical end of Thomas a. Beckett Of his murder there- could be but' 
one opinion; but his conduct and character have been as varioufly reprefented as any 
hiftorical event of the. moft doubtful complexion. That he was a man of extenfive 
abilities we are not permitted to doubt, as the concurring accounts of all the hiftorians 

♦? M. Paris, j> F 86 ; Brompton, p. 1065 ; Benedift Abbas, p. 10. 48 Vita S. Thomae, 1. iii. c. 14, 15, iO f 17, 18 ; 
Stephanldei Vita S. Thome, p. 8 1, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
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of thofe times evidently tend to confirm the fact i but the actions of his life moft cer- 
tainly afford not the fmalleft proof of fuperior wifdom. If we believe that, during his 
enjoyment of the high office of chancellor, his oftentatious difplay of extraordinary 
pomp and magnificence, and his avowed fondnefs for fcenes of diffipation, were wholly 
affected, and that he had adopted a regular fyftem of hypocrify, in order to attain to 
that elevated ftation to which he was afterwards promoted, we muff, indeed, allow him 
to have been pofTelTed of acute penetration and confummate art : but if from thence 
we are induced to admit the fincerity of his conduct as primate ; to believe that he was 
truly of opinion the caufe of religion could be promoted by the encouragement of cle- 
rical ufurpations, the protection of ecclefiaflical culprits, a contempt for the laws of 
the realm, a violation of folemn oaths, and an attempt to excite a rebellion ; if we are 
led to fuppofe that Becket could really entertain fuch fentiments, notwithstanding the 
prevalent fpirit of fuperftition, we muff ffrenuoufly maintain that he betrayed a weak- 
nefs of mind incompatible with thofe endowments which his eulogiffs have, with indif- 
criminate profufion, conferred on him. On the other hand, if we transfer his hypo- 
crify from the chancellor to the primate — for the fufpicion to which every fudden and 
violent tranfition is juftly expofed, renders it impoffible to exempt him wholly from the 
charge of diffimulation — we are equally at a lofs to difcover any veftige of his wifdom. 
In either cafe, we find that Thomas a Becket was deftitute of the grand requifite in 
every minifter, but more efpecially in the chief minifter of religion; that is, virtue. 
He was, however, pofTefled of thofe inferior qualities which, too frequently, caufe the 
want of it to be overlooked. His perfonal accomplifliments were great: he was deeply 
{killed, like moft of the dignified clergy of that age, in the theological chicanery of the 
fchools, in all the infidious arts of fophiftry, which being decorated with the fpecious 
embellilhments of erudition, wore the appearance, and had too often the effect, of folid 
argument. He was endued with a confiderable portion of native cunning ; his fpirit 
was lofty and imperious; his courage no dangers could daunt: his defigns, though fel- 
dom adopted with prudence, were, from his inflexible perfeverance in their profecution, 
fometimes crowned with that fuccefs which Ihould be folely confined to the exertions 
of wifdom and integrity. His favourite fchemes were of a moft pernicious tendency, 
being calculated to emancipate the mini Iters of religion from the neceffary reftraints of 
law, and to fubject his king and country to the domination of a foreign power. His 
vanity was exceflive ; he was obftinate and implacable, equally unmoved by the en- 
treaties of his friends, and the threats of his enemies. His conduct was invariably 
marked by a fpirit of violence, revenge, and ambition, ftrangely derogatory to his facred 
character, as it evinced a more anxious folicitude in the-purfuit of terreftrial objects, 
than in the attainment of religious confolation. Among the numerous vices of this 
extraordinary man, his fignal ingratitude to his royal benefactor holds a confpi- 
cuous place, and has fixed an indelible ftain upon that character which, ftripped of 
Jthe vain garb in which the weak fons of fuperftition and prejudice had arrayed it, 
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now Hands expofed to pofterity in its native colours, and difcovers the (inner in the 
faint * 9 . 

A.D. 1 172, 1 173.] The aflaflins of Bee fcet efcaped the punifhment due to their 
crimes ; and Henry, having averted the formidable thunders of the Vatican, by a timely 
fubmiffion to the pope, more politic than honourable, directed his attention to the con- 
queft of Ireland. Lewis, in the mean time, fpared no pains to interrupt his repofe, and 
to difturb his government. Henry had caufed his eldeft fon to be crowned in England, 
while Margaret, wife to the prince, and daughter to Lewis, was in France ; and the 
French monarch, to avenge the affront, turned his arms againft the duchy of Normandy. 
But the prudence of the king of England extinguiflied this fpark of hoftility almoft as 
foon as it was kindled ; he promifed that the ceremony of the coronation fhould be re- 
peated ; and Margaret was folemnly crowned at Winchefter with her hufband, by the 
archbifhop of Rouen, affifted by the bifhops of Evreux and Winchefter On the re- 
turn of the young couple to Normandy, they were permitted to vifit the court of France, 
where Lewis firft poifoned the mind of his- fon-in-law. with that ardent degree of inde- 
pendence, the origin of equal affliction to his father and himfelf. He per funded him 
that by the ceremony of his coronation, he had acquired a title to fovereignty ; and. 
that his father could not, without flagrant injuilice, refute to cede to him the whole, or. 
at leaft a part of his dominions. 

49 The abbe Velly obferves, (t. iii. p. 197.) that " when the church canonized the virtues of the Saint, it did not" 
" pretend to confecrate the defects and vices of the Man." This remark appears to be tinctured with that fubtilty.- 
of diftinction which prevailed in the fchools', and which marked the difputations and writings of the divines, of the 
middle ages. We_can eafily difcriminate between the Monarch and the Man, fince we know that there are various, 
actions for which man, in his individual capacity, is entitled to commendation, and which,. neverthelefs, incur cen— 
fure when committed by a monarch. But what commendable action .can a man commit that would- difgrace a • 
faint } On the contrary, do not the virtues of the man conftitute the faint > In other words — is not the juftice of 
a man's pretentions to fanctity, as difplayed in the tenour of his life,- the only motive (independent of miracle:,)' 
which is fuppofed to influence his canonization.' And are not defects and vices incompatible with fanfdty ? But- 
Eecket did not become a (aiat till after his death — what then, in the name of common fenfe, can the good abln; 
mean, by faying that the virtues of the faint were the object of canonization with the church ? Does he by virtues. ■ 
mean Miracles > But we know that the miracles faid to be performed by Becket were never fubmitted to a formal ex- 
animation; and that, without the ufual procefs, and contrary to the eftablifhed rules, he was canonized two years 
after his death* on the fame principle, probably, that the execution of certain criminals- is accelerated. Admitting,- 
too, for a moment, that for Virtues we are to read Miraclesr— let us alk how the miracles of the faint could be ca-* 
nonized, when he could be no faint till the ceremony of canonization had been performed ? But virtues are, in this 
cafe, evidently oppofed to vices, and therefore mu ft either mean the virtues of the archbifhop of Canterbury, or-; 
nothing at all. The abbe appears to have been confeious that the church ftood in need of excufe for canonizing fuch,' 
a man as Becket, and was, therefore, willing for once to facrifice the candour of the hiftorian to the zeal of the- 
divine. Many authors have efcaped cenfure by rendering themlelves.uiiintelligible ; it is poflible the abbe might, in 1 
this iufiancej be tempted to make a ftmjlar effort. 
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Lewis was affiled in his attempt to inculcate thefe extravagant ideas into the mind 
of young Henry by queen Eleonora, the mother of that prince, (who was enraged at 
her hufband on account of his gallantries), by her uncle Ralfe de Faye, and, in ihort, 
by ahnoft every one who attended on the perfon, or partook of the favour of the prince. 
A confpiracy was formed by thefe infidious agents of rebellion, to dethrone the king of 
England, and invert his fon with regal authority. The plot was conducted with the 
utmoft fecrecy, and feveral foreign princes were engaged, by promifes of extravagant 
grants from young Henry, to promote its execution. When the plan was finally ar- 
ranged, he left the court of Lewis, and, on his return, defired his father to refign to him 
the immediate poffeffion, either of the crown of England, or of the duchy of Norman- 
dy, together with the territories of Anjou and Maine. On the king's refufal to comply 
with this infolent demand, he openly. expreffed his difcontent, fpoke of him in the raolV 
tmdutiful termsj and took the earlieft opportunity of effecting his efcape into France, 
where he hoifted the ftandard of rebellion. He was fpeedily joined by his brothers, 
Richard and Geoffrey, and by a conhderable number of the factious barons- of Norman- 
dy, Anjou, and Maine so .. 

Though fenfibly affected by the ingratiude of his children, and the revolt of many of 
his fubjects, who were indebted to his liberality for the affluence they enjoyed; though 
preffed on all fides by a multitude of foes* and almoft deftitute of friends, Henry did not 
fuffer his courage to be diminifhed by the depreffion of his fpirits, but fought to oppofe 
the dangers that threatened him, by an adequate exertion of wifdom, activity, and va- 
lour. He difpatched ambaffadors to the French court to remonftrate with Lewis on 
the impropriety of his conduct, in encouraging and fupporting the unnatural rebellion 
of his fons. He wrote accounts of his-fituation to all the princes in Europe ; and even 
folicited the pope to iffue the cenfures of the church againft his undutiful children, and 
their infamous accomplices ; he fent orders to all the governors of his towns and for- 
treffes to be upon their guard; and to prepare for an attack ; and enjoined all his barons, 
in whom he could repofe any. degree of confidence, to be ready to attend him with their' 
followers. He likewife engaged in his fervice an army of twenty thoufand Brabancons 51 , 
a kind of mercenary banditti, who infefted all the European ftates, fubfifted upon plun- 
der, and, like the modern Swifs, were ready to engage in the ferviee of any prince who 
would pay them with punctuality. The event foon evinced the fagacity of thefe pre- 
cautions ; for, early in the fpring of 1 173, hoftilities commenced, and attacks were made 
on many different places at the fame time. The counts of Flanders and Boulogne be- 
gan their operations on the frontiers of Normandy, by laying fiege to Aumale, which was 
furrendfired into their hands by thetreachery of its governor, the count of Aumale. They 
next befieged and took Neufchatel and Driencourt ; but the count of Boulogne, having 
received a mortal wound in .the knee at the laft of thefe places, his brother, the count 

W. Neubrigen, 1. ii. c. 27. M R. Hoveden. Annal. p. 306, 307 ; P. Blefins, Epift. 153 ; \V, Neubrigen. 
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of Flanders, was fomuch afte&ed with his lofs, which he was inclined to regard as a pu- 
nifhment for having engaged in an unjuft enterprize, that he immediately withdrew all 
his troops from Normandy s \ 

During this time the factious barons of Anjou, Maine, Aquitaine, and Brittany, had 
openly revolted, and laid wafte the royal demefnes in their refpedtive provinces. Lewis 
had entered Normandy, with young Henry, at the head of a powerful army, and laid 
fiege to Verneuil, then a ftrong town in the Perche. Nor was England undifturbed 
during this general commotion : The king of Scotland invaded Cumberland, be- 
fieged the city of Carlifle, and defolated the adjacent country ; while the vaiTals of 
the earl of Leicefter, and other rebellious noblemen, appeared in arms in the centre of 
the kingdom s3 . 

Henry, having checked the progrefs of the Flemings, now marched to the relief of . 
Verneuil, which had been vigoroufly defended by Hugh dc Lacy and Hugh de Beau- 
champ, the governors : but, after a month's fiege, the garrilon had been compelled to 
capitulate through want of provifions ; and had engaged, if not relieved within three 
days, to furrender the town, and retire to the citadel. On the laft day the king of Eng- 
land appeared with his army on the height above Verneuil ; which induced Lewis, who 
had believed him to be at a confiderable dillance, to raife the fiege, and retire with fuch 
precipitation, that his camp was left a prey to the Englifh. The vaflfals of the crown 
being difgufted with the ill fuccefs they had experienced, and their time of lervice being 
now expired, difbanded, and retired into their feveral provinces s4 . 

After the retreat of Lewis, Henry difpatched a body of Brabancons to fupprefs the in- 
furredtions in Brittany, where the revolt had been more general, and attended with 
greater mifchief, than in the other provinces : thefe overtook the rebel army near Dol, 
when an adtion enfued, in which the infurgents were completely defeated, fifteen hun- 
dred of them being killed on the fpot, and their leaders, the earl of Chefter and the 
count de Fougeres, compelled to take fhelter in the town of Dol. 
• 

On the reception of this pleafing intelligence the Englifh monarch left Rouen, and, 
marching all night, arrived at Dol the next morning, and prefled the fiege of that place 
with fo much ardour, that he obliged the governor and garrifon to furrender at difcre- 
tion ss . By the adoption of thefe vigorous meafures the infurredtions in Brittany 
were entirely quelled, and Henry, in the courfe of a few months, found the infidious 
projects of his numerous enemies totally diiconcerted. 

J* K. HoveJen. Annal. p. 306 ; W. Neubrigen. 1. ii. c. 28. 53 Benedift. Abbas, p. 54. 54 B.. Hoveden; " 
W. Neubrig. ubi ante citat. is Idem, ibid. 1. ii. c. 29- 
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Thefe confidcrations induced Lewis to propofe a conference, to which Henry, hoping 
that the advantages he had obtained would, at lean-, enfure him reafonable terms, wil- 
lingly confented : and the two monarchs accordingly met between Trie and Gifors, 
where the king of England had the mortification to fee his three fons in the retinue of 
his rival and his foe. As Lewis had no other pretence for war than that of fupporting 
the claims of the young princes, Henry made them fuch offers as children ought to be 
afhamed to infill on, and as nothing but excefs of parental affection could poflibly hare 
extorted from him. He infilled only on maintaining the fovereign authority in all his 
dominions ; and 'offered' to young Henry half the revenues of England, with fome places 
of ftrength in thai; kingdom, or, if he rather chofe to refide in Normandy, half the reve- 
nues of that duchy, with all thofs of Anjou. To Richard he propofed to cede half the 
revenues of Guienne, with four important fortreffes ; and to Geoffrey he promifed to 
refign Brittany; and, ifthefe conceffions were not deemed fufficient, he offered to make 
fuch additions as the pope's legates, who were then prefent, Ihould think requifite s6 . 

The earl of Leicefter, who attended the conference, either from the impetuofity of his 
temper, or — which is more probable — from the fear that propofals fo generous would not 
be rejected, and that his own perfonal fafety or intereft might be effected by a reconci- 
liation between the Englrfh monarch and his< fons, broke forth into the moft violent 
reproaches agninft Henry, and even put his- hand to his fword, as if he intended to 
make an attempt on the life of his fovereign ; which threw the aflembly into fuch con- 
fufion, that it immediately broke up, and put an end to the negotiation, 57 . 

A. D. 1 174.] Henry, by this means, being once more expofed to the dangerous 
combination of his foes, thought it neccffary to remove every fhadow of doubt from the 
minds of his clergy, and from thofe of his fubjects in general, as to the fincerity of that 
violent grief which he had evinced on the murder of Becket. For this purpofe he re- 
paired to Canterbury, and, when he came in fight of the cathedral, at the diffance of 
three miles, difinounted, and walked barefoot towards it, in a road that was fo full of 
fharp- pointed ftones, that his feet were foon ftained with blood. On his arrival, he 
proftrated himfelf before the fhrine of the reputed faint, fubmitted his bare lhoulders to 
the fcourge of the monks, and palled a day and a night in abftinence and prayer, near 
the tomb of Becket. It is difficult to fay whether the conduct of Henry, in this par- 
ticular, was influenced by motives merely political, or. by a fpirit of unaffected though 
jjpiftaken piety. Strong reafons might certainly be adduced, in fupport of either con- 
jecture. As he was indifputably a prince of confummate wifdom, he could not be in- 
fenfible to the defpotic influence of fuperftition over the weak minds of the multitude ; 
and* as he found a fpirit of rebellion prevail throughout his dominions, he might be 

s* Hoveden, p. 539. — Brompton, p. io38. 57 Hoveden, p. 536. 
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juftly apprehenfivc that his enemies had availed themfelves of the only circumftance of 
his reign that had excited a fingle murmur of difcontent, to promote a general dif- 
affection ; and that the minds cf his people being poifoned by their artful inhnuations, 
they had been induced to miftruft the fincerity of his forrow on the death of the pri- 
mate, and to entertain ftrong doubts of his innocence. At this critical conjuncture it 
was effentially requifite to remove fufpicions fo pregnant with danger ; and the mode 
he adopted for that purpofe would afford the moft complete demonftration of his po- 
litical wifdom. If, however, we believe him to be folely influenced by motives of 
policy, we mult, certainly think him obnoxious to cenfure; as an affectation of piety, 
for whatever, purpofe it be aflumed, is an infult to the Deity. 

■But, in the prevalence of fuperftition, in the times we are now delineating, which 
not only infected the minds of the vulgar, -but fhed its dreary influence over all ranks 
of men, we might find great reafon to believe, that the conduct of Henry originated in 
a fpirit of unaffected devotion. Thus influenced, though innocent of the murder of 
Becket, he might deem it neceflary to impofe fome exemplary penance on himfelf, as a 
punifhment for yielding to that impulfe of paflion which occafioned his death. In this 
cafe, though the luflre of his wifdom might be fomewhat tarnifhed, he would be exempt 
from the more ferious cenfure of religious profanation. Whatever might bethe effect of the 
interceflion of Saint Thomas, Henry foon triumphed over his numerous enemies ; in 
England he defeated and took the king of Scots; and the rebellious earls of Leicefter 
.and Chefter experienced a fimilar fate ; nor were his efforts on the continent lefs fuc- 
•cefsful. 

"Lewis, at the head of a numerous army, had made an irruption into Normandy, and 
formed the ficge of Rouen s8 , where he was joined by prince Henry and the count of 
Flanders, with a powerful body of Flemings, that had been collected for the purpofe of 
invading England. The place was defended with great vigour by the inhabitants 59 , 
and by feveral of the Norman barons, who having preferved their fidelity to the king 
of England, had thrown themfelves into the city, with their vaflals ; and Lewis, de- 
fpairing to take it by open force, had recourfe to a ftratagem that was juftly deemed 
difhonourable : — on the eve of Saint Laurence, he proclaimed a ceflation of arms in his 
own camp for the next day, under pretence of celebrating that feflival ; and the citi- 
zens of Rouen, glad to procure a fhort refpite from the incredible fatigues they had 
experienced during the fiege, obferved it in perfect fecurity, in full confidence of the 
fincerity of the French monarch. While they were enjoying this temporary relaxa- 
tion, by diverting themfelves with tilts and tournaments, on the fouth fide of the river, 
in fight of the enemy, fome priefts had afcended the tower where the alarm-bell hung, 

53 Brompton, p. 1026. 59 Diceto, p. 578. 
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in order to indulge their cxiriofity with a view of the enemy's camp. The ftillnefs 
that prevailed over all their quarters firft excited their furprize ; but foon perceiving 
detachments moving from different places to one particular fpot, they began to fufpect 
fome act of treachery ; and their fufpicions were fpeedily confirmed by difcovering a 
number of ladders, and other neceffary implements for an alTault. They immediately 
rang the alarm-bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, who ran to their fevejai 
ftations. The French, who on hearing the alarm haftened their attack, had already- 
applied their ladders, and mounted the walls in different places ; but being repulfed by 
the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat with confiderable lofs 6 °. 

This fcheme was probably concerted in order to anticipate the diligence of Henry, 
who, having quelled the indirections in England, haftened to the relief of -his conti- 
nental dominions. He landed at Barfleur in the month of Auguft, with his Brabancons 
and a thoufand Welfh troops, and entered the city of Rouen in triumph, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants. The morning after his arrival he fent out a fcouring party, 
which intercepted a confiderable convoy of provifions deftined for the French camp. 
Lewis, now defpaiiing to reduce the city, and finding himfelf in an enemy's country, 
dellitute of fupply, began to be anxious for his own fafety ; and, in order to extricate 
himfelf from the danger that menaced him, had recourfe to a fecond artifice, ftill lefs 
justifiable than the fuft : — he fent ambalTadors to propofe a conference at Malauny, and 
n truce of two days, as preparatory to the adjuftment of a general peace, which he 
knew Henry was anxious to obtain. The propofals being accepted, Lewis, under the 
protection of the truce, marched his army through the Green Foreft ; but, inftead of 
halting at Malauny to attend the conference, purfued his march with great precipita- 
tion into his own territories 61 * 

Though Lewis had efcaped from a perilous Situation by this difhonourable Stratagem, 
he began to be apprehenfive of the effects of Henry's refentment ; who, being now 
victorious in every quarter, and abfolute mailer of his extenfive dominions, might 
exact a fevere vengeance for the dangers and difquietudes, to which the arms and in- 
trigues of France had expofed him. Henry on his fide was anxious to terminate an 
unnatural conteft, in which he had been fo long engaged with his own children. Thus 
the necelfity of an accommodation being felt by both parties, a conference was pro- 
pofed by Lewis, and accepted by Henry : a celfation of arms was the immediate qonSe- 
quence ; and the two monarchs repaired to the appointed place, between Tours and 
AmboiSe, on the twenty-ninth of September ; where a peace was concluded, by which 
the formidable confpiracy againft the king of England was diffolved, and all thofe who 
had been engaged in it releafed from their oaths. The terms which that monarch 
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granted to his fbns, though lefs advantageous than thofe he had formerly offered, were 
frill more favourable than their conduct had given them reafon to expect. -He affigned 
them ftipulated pennons, for their fupport, and fome caftles for their refidence ; and 
granted them an indemnity for all their adherents, who were reftoied-to their eftates 
and honours, except the king of Scots, and the earls of Leicefter and.Chefler, who 
were detained till the conclufion of a feparate peace. A mutual oblivion of injuries 
was agreed on ; and prince Henry confented to confirm all the grants which had been 
made by his father during the war 62 . 

Thus finifhed a war the commencement of which had threatened deftruction to the - 
power of Henry, but Jn the conduct whereof he had di (played the prudence of a fage, 
and the courage of a hero. The peace now concluded produced a fincere reconciliation 
between the two monarchs; the one was averfe from war as well by inclination, as by 
the dread with which the difobedient conduct of his children had infpired him ; 
the other, whofe health was daily declining, earneflly wiflied to leave his dominions in 
a ftate of perfect tranquillity, as the tender age of His fon was ill adapted to the 
tumult of arms. What trifling difputes afterwards occurred between them were ami- 
cably fettled by arbitration. One, indeed, of a more ferious complexion, took place ; 
which mult inevitably have produced a rupture, had not the dictates of refentment been 
filenced by the fuggeftions of policy. 

A. D. 1177]- Alice, the younger! daughter of Lewis, was betrothed to Richard, 
the fecond Ion of the king of England. One of the conditions of the marriage-treaty 
was, that the princefs mould be brought-oip at the court of her father-in-law till fuch 
time as fhe arrived at years of maturity. Having now attained that period, Lewis in- 
filled that the confummation of their marriage mould no longer be protracted. Henry, 
however, who had already experienced the evil effects of an alliance with France, in 
the conduct of his eldeft fon, evinced a reluctance to comply with the requeft of Lewis, 
which no motives of prudence nor policy could induce him to forego. The king, find- 
ing all his remonftrances ineffectual, made application to the pope, who interpofed his 
authority, by threatening to lay all the dominions of Henry under an interdict, if he did 
not allow the marriage to be immediately confummated. To avert the impending 
danger, he thought it neceffary to repair to the continent; and embarking at Portf- 
mouth in the month of Auguft, arrived fafe in France. A conference took place be- 
tween the two monarchs, in the following month, at which a legate from the pope was 
prefent; and Henry found means to prevent the interdict, and likewife to elude the 
immediate confummation of his fon's marriage, on condition that he fhould affume the 
crofs, and accompany Lewis in an expedition to the Holy Land. The reluctance 
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evinced by. the king of England to fulfil this article of the trcatv has been afcribcd by 
feveral hiftorians to an affection which he is faid to have himfelf conceived for the 
deftined confqrt of his fon ; and moft of them intimate that. the young princefs was 
feduced to cpmply with the king's criminal. defires. But he had fo many motives, found- 
ed in juftice and policy, to influence his conduct in this particular,- that it is needlefs to 
fee k for an extraordinary caufe ; befidcs, his advanced age and confummate prudence 
render it highly improbable that he fhould have been guilty of an action that muft have 
expofed him to univerfal deteltation. 

A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded between Lewis and Henry at this in- 
terview, the preamble of which is remarkable — " We wifli all the world to know, 
" that fuch is, and fuch in future ever will be, our friendfhip, that each of us will de- 
" fend the life, the limbs, the dignity, and the poflcflions- of the other. I Henry, will 
" aflift Lewis, king 'of France (my lord) with all my forces : — I Lewis, will aflill 

Henry, king of England (my man and my vaffal) with all my power ; faving, never- 
" thelefs, the faith which we reciprocally owe to our vaflals, fo long as they fhall re- 
" main faithful 63 v " The two monarchs afterward adopted fuch meafures as they 
thought neceflary, not only to enfure fuccefs to their expedition againft the Infidels of 
Paleftine, but to protect from infult their refpective dominions during their abfence Nei- 
ther of them, however, embarked in the perilous undertaking ; the ardour of Lewis was 
cooled by his former misfortunes, and the nobility of France ftrongly remonftratecL 
againft the hazardous and unprofitable enterprize ; while the embarraffed fituation of 
his affairs rendered the prefence of Henry neceflary in his own kingdom. 

A. D. 1 179.] An anxious regard for the fucceflion of h'19 crown, and the tranquillity 
ef his kingdom, had induced Lewis to beftow his hand on his prefent confort ; and the 
birth of his fon Philip had crowned his hopes and willies. But his fears were foon 
alarmed for the fafety of the young prince, whofe horfe ran away with him, as he was 
purfuing the chace in the foreft of Compiegne 64 . Sequeftred from the feaich of 
his attendants, the heir of France was condemned to pafs a tedious night, opprefled by 
folitude and defpair. His feeble mind was incapable of fuftaining the horror of his 
fituation ; and when found in the morning, a dangerous fit of illnefs was the effect of 
his fright. 

The king, in the midft of his grief, recollected his good friend Thomas a Becket, at 
v/hofe tomb he was allured numbers of miracles were daily performing. He therefore 
determined to folicit the interpofition of a faint who had experienced his earthly pro- 
tection ; and accordingly repaired to England, accompanied by Philip, count of Flan- 
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ders ; Baldwin, count of Guines; Henry, duke of Louvain; William, count of Mande- 
ville ; and by feveral other noblemen. He was received at Canterbury by Henry 
with royal hofpitality and magnificence ; and he there fought to conciliate the favour 
of JBeeket, not only by humiliation and prayer, but by fplendid gifts and princely offer- 
ings. He left at his fhrine a cup of gold of admirable workmanfhip, and granted to 
the cathedral an annual tribute of a hundred hogsheads of wine, to be fent from the 
royal manlion of Poifly, at his own expence. He al-fo granted an exemption to the 
monks belonging to the church from all duties on whatever articles they might pur- 
chafe in France ; which was confirmed by a charter, to which he made his chancellor, 
Hugh de Puteaux, affix the great feal. 

On the return of Lewis to France, finding his health materially affected by the agi- 
tation he had experienced, he refolved to hafteit the coronation of his fon, who had 
perfectly recovered from his late illnefs. He was difabled, however, from attending the 
ceremony, by a- ludden. firoke of apoplexy; which was followed by a paralytic ar}"e6tion 
in his right fide, that announced his fpeedy dilTelution. Philip neverthelefs was 
crowned in the prefence of Henry, fon to the Englifh monarch, who, as duke of Nor- 
mandy, bore the royal diadem ; of the count of Flanders, who carried the fword of" 
ftate ; and by the other great vaflals and officers of the crown, it is faid that Lewis, 
for the purpofs of eftablifhing better order and greater regularity at the ceremonv, 
chofe twelve peers of the realm to attend it, who afterwards formed that body fo cele- 
brated in hiftory under the appellation cf rhe-Twelve Peers of France,, and who com- 
poled the chief council of the nation ; and had, in the fequcl, the exclefive right uf 
fitting in the parliament, or chief court of jufticc, of attending the beds cf Jufiice, and.' 
- all other public ceremonies. At the fame time the archbifhop of Rheims hid 
tufficient influence to fecure, for his church, the exclufive right of anointing the 
kings of France ; a prerogative which was confirmed by a bull of pope Alexander the 
Third. 

The coronation of Philip was fucceeded by the celebration of his marriage with IfabeJIa, 
the daugTiter of Baldwin, count of Hainault. That princefs was defeended, in a direct 
line, from Ermengarde, the eldeft daughter of the unfortunate Charles, duke of Lor- 
raine, brother to Lothaire the Second, and uncle to Lewis the Fifth. The French ftill 
revered the memory of the Carlovingian princes, whom they generally dill inguifhed by 
the honourable appellation of The Great Kings. This re-union of the royal families, 
this- alliance of the blood of Charlemagne with the blood of Hugh Capet, gave them in- 
expreffible pleafure. Philip of Alface, count of Flanders, uncle to the new queen, ceded 
to her hufband tlie county of Artois, together with all his pretenfions to that of Hai« 
uauJt, 
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A. D. 1 1 80. ] The tranquillity of Lewis was efhblifhed too late, and the progrefs of dif- 
eafe could not be checked by the profpect of happinefs. He died at Paris, in the fixtieth 
year of his age, and the forty-fourtli year of his reign ; and was interred, in his royal 
robes, at the church belonging to the abbey of Barbeau, two leagues from Mclun, which 
he had founded and richly endowed. 

The character of this prince has been varioufly reprefented by different hiftorians : by 
fome he is faid to have been juit and upright in his conduct, but in genius below medio- 
crity ; bold in conception, but irrefolute in execution ; in danger timid, even to cow- 
ardice ; and in manners fimple, even to meannefs ° s . — Others reprefent him as a king 
devoid of malice, a fufpicious hufband, a turbulent neighbour, and a too-credulous 
man 66 . — But the more ancient writers give him a very different character; one, in par- 
ticular* 7 , affigns him all the valuable qualities of an honeft man, united to the prudence 
and moderation of a fage; little fkilled in literature, but generous, beneficent, and juft ; 
the protector of the laws, and the father of his people. — The reftoration of Eleanora's 
dower, though mentioned by fome as a mark of imbecility, was certainly a ftrong 
proof of his juftice. But his conduct, with regard to Henry, whofe tranquillity he dif- 
turbed, by exciting his fons to rebel, appears to be a well-founded fubjedt of cenfure and 
reproach ; though it is neceffary to obfervc, that the fact is not mentioned by anv of the 
French hiftorians. Upon the whole, his virtues greatly overbalanced his delects ; 
nor can that character be regarded as doubtful, in which humanity and piety form the- 
leading features. 

Lewis had three wiv* : Eleanora of Guienne, whom he repudiated; Conltance of 
Caftillc, who died in child-bed ; and Adela, or Alice, of Champagne, who furvived him. 
By the firit he had two daughters: Mary, wife to Henry the Firft, count of Cham- 
pagne ; and Alice, married to Thibaud, count of Blois, and brother to Henry., The fe- 
cond gave birth to two princcfles : Alice, who died in her infancy; and Margaret, who 
firft married Henry, fon to the king of England, and afterward Bela, king of Hungary. 
By his third wife, he had Philip, who fucceeded to the throne; and two princelTes, 
Adela, or Alice, betrothed to Richard, fon to the Englifti monarch, but married to 
William, count of Ponthieu ; and Agnes, who was firft affianced to Alexis Comnenus, 
emperor of the Eaft, afterwards married to Andronicus, who murdered that prince, and 
ulurped his throne ; and laftly wife to a private gentleman, named Theodore Branay, 
with whorafhe firft lived, during a confiderable time, as his miftrefs. 

6 5 Pere Daniel, torn. i. p. 654, 655. " Le Gendre, torn. ii. p. 363. 6 7 Chron. Anon, apuj Duch. torn. iv. p. 444:,. 
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A. D. 1 181.3 WHEN Philip aflumed the reins of government he was but in his fif- 
teenth year. The count of Flanders, the uncle of his queen, was fuffered to enjoy the 
name and honours of regent ; but, although his counfels mignt influence, his authority 
was never permitted to controul the inclination of the youthful monarch, who foon 
difplayed the moft evident fymptoms of an unbounded thirft for dominion, and a zealous 
defire to extend the royal prerogative. From his birth, which eftablilhed the peaceable 
fucceffion to the crown of France, Philip attained the expreflive furname of The Gift of 
God^ As he advanced in life, his vanity was gratified by the appellation conferred on 
him by his courtiers, of Conqueror, and the Magnanimous ; and, after his death, the fur- 
name of Auguflus was added to his other titles. The firit and laft of thefe names might 
be due to the aufpicious moment in which he entered the world, and the manner in 
which he conducted himfelf through it ; but his rage for conqucfl was opportunely 
■checked by the perfonal valour of Richard of England; and his magnanimity is but ill- 
attefied by the envious perfidy, with which he deferted that prince on the hoflile ftiores 
of Palcftine. 

Lewis imagined he had taken every neceflary precaution for the prevention of diforders in 
the kingdom on the acceffion of his fon ; but the jealoufy and ambition of the nobles rendered 
thofe precautions fruitlefs. The princes of Champagne, uncles to the young monarch, 
were envious of the influence and authority of the count of Flanders; the queen-mother 

joined 
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joined in their complaints, and loudly infilled that her claims to the regency were in- 
finitely preferable to thofe of a foreigner, whofe Intereft in the welfare of her fon flie 
reprefented as feeble and doubtful. The count of Sancerre was the firft to ho'ifl the ftan- 
dard of rebellion ; but the youthful ardor of Philip gave a timely check to his pro* 
grefs, by reducing his caftles, ravaging his eftates, and laying waile his poiTefhons with 
fire and fword. 

The qucen-dowager next difplayed her refentment, and, by her retreat to Normandy, 
involved the whole kingdom in confufion. She experienced a favourable reception from 
the English monarch., who willingly confented to grant the affiflance Ihe required, and, 
repairing to Normandy, advanced with a numerous army to fecond her demands. But 
Philip was already prepared to encounter a prince, whom he regarded as his hereditary fee ; 
and the king of England, either doubtful of the event, or influenced by thofe fentiments 
of equity and moderation, by which his conduct was generally actuated, confented to lii- 
ten to terms of accommodation. Even in the arts of negotiation, Philip difplayed a 
degree of caution, vigour, and wifdom, far beyond his years: averfe from either extreme, 
he rejected the prefumptuous claims of the rebels, and the advice of the count of Flan- 
ders, to decide the difpute by the fword. Though, to his mother, he profefled a proper 
degree of duty, as a fon ; he aflerted, nevcrthelefs, the independent authority of a fove- 
reign ; he offered a frte pardon to the nobles who had engaged in the revolt ; and Henr / 
urging them to fubmit, an accommodation took place, in which the former peace be- 
tween the crowns of France and England was confirmed. 

The return of the queen-dowager to Paris proved fatal to the authority of the 
regent ; that princefs, feconded by two of the king's favourites, the lords of Couci and 
Clermont, inceflantly remonflrated with her fon, on the impropriety of entrufting the 
reins of government to a nobleman, whofe power was already fo extenfive, by the pof- 
feffion of fo many rich and fertile provinces: they reprefented him as a prince of a vio- 
lent difpofition, incapable of reftraint in the gratification of his paffions, either by the 
duties of religion, or the dictates of honour. In fhort, fuch was the impreffion which 
their calumnious alTertions made on the mind of the young monarch, that the count 
foon perceived a very fenfible change in his conduct; but, far from feeking to fkm the 
torrent, he prudently withdrew from the fcene of contention, and retired to his own do- 
minions, without uttering a fingle expreflion of refentment. 

The management of affairs was then entrufted to Robert Clement, of Metz, to 
whom the education of Philip had been confided by the late king. He is fpoken of, by 
hiftorians, as a man of ffrict integrity, and pofleflcd of every quality that could fit him 
for a fituation fo arduous and delicate ; great hopes were confequently formed of his ad- 
miniftration ; but thefe were fpeedily deftroyed by his fudden death. He was fucceeded 
in his office and dignities by his brother, Gilles Clement ; but he too died in a few 

months 
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months after his elevation, and made way for the cardinal of Champagne, brother to the 
queen-dowager, who was appointed to the prefidency of the council, and the port of 
prime miniiler. The commencement of this prelate's adminiftration was marked by an 
act of rigour, which has been alternately commended as prudent and politic, and cen- 
fured as cruel and unjuft — 'this was the banifhment of the Jews. 

That people, in whofe difpofition induftry and avarice were infeparably blended, 
had, by oppreffive ufury, acquired, if ancient authors may be credited, one third of the 
landed property throughout the dominions of Philip. The improbability of this cir- 
cumfhnce is confiderably diminifhed, when we confider that the nobles themfelves were 
not afhamed to encourage their practices, and to partake their profits*. The protection 
they had thus acquired, emboldened them in the purfuit of their infamous traffic, and 
encreafed their infolence to fuch a degree, that when a debtor was unable to pay their 
exorbitant demands, they compelled him to renounce his liberty, and become their 
flave. Philip, willing to relieve his fubjects from fuch opprefTion, had recourfe to a 
hermit named Bernard, who refided in the wood of Vincennes; by whofe advice he 
refolved to expel all the Jews from his territories. He accordingly ifTued an edict, by 
which they were ordered to quit the kingdom in three months ; all their real property 
was con fi fcited, and the debts that were due to them declared null, on condition that the 
debtors fhould pay a fifth part of the fum they owed to the king. Their moveable 
effects and ready money they were permitted to take with them ; but even this indul- 
gence was in a great meafure rendered futile, by the fhort time allowed them to profit 
by it. After the expiration of fhe term prefcribed by the edict, every fpecies of violence 
was exercifed againll them. Their fynagogues were all converted into churches. 

Though the conduct of the Jews indifputably required correction, both fpeedy and 
effectual, vet furely it was not neceffary to fubfiitute cruelty and opprefTion for rigid 
and impartial juftice. The feverity of the decree admits not of excufe; it was evidently 
dictated by fiinaticifm, and the circumftances attending its execution afford the moft 
inconteflible evidence that the feverity of Philip was influenced by motives of intereft. 
To exonerate debtors who had long groaned beneath the oppreffive exactions of avarice 
might be proper; but to appropriate to his own ufe a fifth part of the debts that were 
due to others, was to fanction that injuftice which he pretended to condemn. In a po- 
litical point of view too his conduct was highly cenfurable, fince he deprived himfelf 
of a number of fubjects, whofe labours, when directed into a proper channel, and fub- 
mitted to the falutary refiraints of law, might have proved highly beneficial to the {late. 
Confined muft be the comprehenfion, fliallow the judgment, and feeble the talents of 

* Rigord, apud Duch. t. v. p. 2. 
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that politician, who knows not how to convert the channel of abufe into a fource of 
utility, and who prefers deftruc"tion to reformation. 

A. D. 1182, 1 183.] The other regulations which Philip adopted at this period, are 
more worthy of commendation. He enlarged his capital, by enclofing within its walls 
the neighbouring villages, ftrengthened its fortifications, encreafed its buildings, and 
eftablifhed rules, not lefs wholefome than neceffary, for the prefervation of order and 
cleanlinefs. He diminifhed the number of thofe unfortunate women who infefted the 
ftreets, and made places the moft facred the fcene of their proftitutions. A worthy 
prieft, named Peter de Roiffi, undertook to convert them, and by the piety of his pre- 
cepts, and the ardour of his exhortations, he fo far fucceeded as to render many of them 
ufeful members of fociety — numbers were afterwards married, and difcharged the duties 
of wives and mothers with a ftridtnefs and propriety that befpoke the fincerity of their 
converfion ; while not a few of them took the veil in the convent of Saint Anthony 
at Paris, which was founded about this time, for the purpofe of affording them a fafe and 
comfortable retreat. Nor was Philip lefs attentive to the welfare and profperity of the 
provinces: the mercenary foldiers, who had ferved in the wars of his father, had 
fpread themfelves over the defencelefs country, and indulged in every fpecies of 
wanton outrage ; the king fent a numerous army to repel thefe marauders, and his or- 
ders were executed fo effectually,- that not one of them efcaped the fury of the 
troops. 

A. D. 1 184.] Such was the fituation of affairs, when a ferious difpute arofe between 
the king and the count of Flanders. That prince had married Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter to Hugh the Great, in whofe light he enjoyed the counties of Vermandois, 
Valois and Amiens. The princefs dying without children, Philip fummoned the count 
to reftore thofe rich domains : " offering to prove by the teftimony of the archbifhops, 
" bifhops, counts, vifcounts, and other princes, that thefe three counties belonged to 
" him by right of fucceflion V The count, on the contrary, maintained that the late 
king had given him a fimple and unconditional grant of them, which grant had been 
confirmed by Philip himfelf. But the king replied that no monarch of France could 
alienate the pofTeflions of the crown; and that as the count only enjoyed the territories 
in queftion, in virtue of his marriage with Elizabeth of Vermandois, his right of courfe 
ceafed on the death of that princefs. It was not likely that a matter of fuch importance 
could be decided by argument or reafon; recourfe was accordingly had to the lex ultima 
regum ; and the count of Flanders in vain endeavoured to allure the barons to his flan- 
dard, by reprefenting the injury as general, and the caufe as common. Almoft alone 
and unlupported, his efforts were impotent and unfuccefsful; and after a fhort ftrug- 
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glc, diftinguifhed by no remarkable occurrence, and in which he neither gained honour 
nor advantage, he liftened to the voice of prudence ; fubmitted to the king, and reftored 
the counties of Vermandois and Amiens, together with that of Sancerre, which were 
accordingly re-annexed to the crown.. 

The queen, during this conteft, influenced by motives of gratitude, in oppofition to 
conjugal duty, had imprudently exprefled a wifh, that her uncle, the count of Flanders, 
might fucceed in his attempts. The king, enraged at her conduct, peremptorily com- 
manded her to quit his court ; and gave orders to afTemble a fynod, that his marriage might 
be difTolved, on the ufual pretext of confanguinity. Every thing feemed favourable to 
his. willies ; both prelates and courtiers, with a fervile adulation, repeated the reafons 
urged by their fovereign, and were loud in their cenfure of the unfortunate Ifabclla. 
The bifhop of Sens was the only perfon who had fufEcient virtue and refolution to ftem 
the torrent of invective, and to oppofe the rafli refolution of the monarch ; a witnefs to 
the virtue of the princefs, he undertook to efpoufe her caufe, and, by his interpofition, 
the fentence of divorce was impeded. The count of Hainault, informed of the misfor- 
tune that threatened his daughter, haftened to Pontoife, where fhe was confined, and, 
by his paternal remonftrances perfuaded her to write an afflctionate and fubmiflive letter 
to the king. A reconciliation accordingly took place ; Ifabella was reftored to favour; 
and her charms and her virtues fpeedily effaced the remembrance of her paft mifconduct, 
and recovered the affections of her offended 1 hufband. 

A. D. 1 1 85, 1186, 1187.] During thefe tranfadtions in France, the king of England 
had ftrictly obferved the late treaty, and forbore to interfere in the domeftic difputes of a 
rival, whole tranquillity he might have diffurbed, and whole authority he -might have 
fhaken. The turbulence of his children was a continual fource of trouble and affliction 
to the aged monarch ; prince Henry had renewed his pretenfions to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, but, on receiving an augmentation of his income, withdrew his claims, and 
fubmitted to his father. After this accommodation, Geoffrey, by the king's defire, did 
homage to his elder brother, for the duchy of Brittany ; Richard was requefted to do the 
fame for Aquitaine, but he rejected the propofal with fuch evident marks of difdain and 
refentment, as occafioned an immediate and inoft violent an imofity between him and young 
Henry. Equally impetuous, they had recourfe to arms to decide their difpute; and the con- 
teft was purfued with fuch malevolent furjrydthat no quarter was fhown on either fide. 
Their father, at length, with great difficulty, compofed this difference, and prevailed on 
the contending parties to fign a treaty of peace, near Limoges ; but he foon found that 
his eldeft fon was engaged in a confpiracy, and preparing to take arms againft himfelf. 

While young Henry was planning thefe criminal projects, he was feized with a fever' 
at Martel, a caftle in the vicinity of Turenne ; and, when his phyficians informed him 
that they entertained not the (malleft hope of his recovery, he was ftricken with that 

deep 
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deep remorfe for his ungrateful conduct to the belt of fathers, which repeated "ads of 
generofity and indulgence had never proved fnfficient to excite. He immediately 
fent a meffage to the king of England, expreflive of his repentance, and earneftly en- 
treating a vifit. Henry, greatly arretted with his fon's fituation, was about to comply 
with his requeft ; but his friends reprefenting the danger of trufting his petTon to thofe 
flagitious confpirators, who attended on the fick prince, he took from his firger a ring 
well known to his fon, and fent it to him by the archbifhop of Bourdeaux, a p token 
of his forgivenefs. The prince received it with great emotion, and,, preffing it his 
lips, foon after expired. His widow, the daughter of the late king of France, by his fe- 
cond wife, Conftance, having no children by him, Philip now claimed Gifors, and fome 
other dependencies in Normandy, which had been allotted as the dowry of Margaret ; 
but Henry, unwilling to part with them, offered to conclude the marriage between Ri- 
chard, now become heir to the crown, and Alice, the filler of Philip, provided he was 
fuftered to retain the difputed territory: the prppofal was acquiefced in, and the two 
monarchs parted with mutual profeflions of efteem and friendfhip. 

This interval of tranquillity was employed by Philip in the internal regulation of his 
dominions, and in repreffing the formidable enterprizes of the duke of Burgundy. But 
the calm produced by the late peace was of fhort duration, and the fubjetts of Philip and 
Henry were again expofed to the honors of war. The marriage of Alice with Richard 
was ft ill ftudioufly delayed ; Geoffrey, the fecond fon of Henry, and duke of Brittany, 
had revolted from his father, and acknowledged himfelf the vaflal of France; but his un- 
dutiful defigns were interrupted by death, and he expired of a fall from his horfe at a 
tournament. Philip, however, retained from Henry, his widow, Conftance ; his infant 
daughter, Eleanor ; and a pofthumous fon, named Arthur ; and afferted his claim to 
protett and watch over the offspring of his vaflal. Richard had alfo refufed to yield 
homage to the king of France, for the counties of Guienne and Poitou. 

Philip, enraged at this proof of difobedience in the prince, and difpleafed with Henry 
for delaying the promifed union, declared war againft father and fon, and, entering Ber- 
ry, took Iffoudun, CrefTac, and feveral other ftrong places ; after which he laid liege to 
Chateauroux, on the banks of the Indre. The fpirits of the garrifon were animated by 
the prefence of Richard and John, the fons of the Er.glifh monarch ; and Henry himfelf, 
alarmed for the fafety of the princes, haftily colletted his forces, and advanced to their 
relief. The hoftile armies awaited, in anxious fufpence, the fignal of battle; but the 
conflitt was averted by the legates of pope Urban the Third, who threatened with the 
penalty of excommunication whoever fhould begin the engagement. This menace had 
■the defired effect ; the monarchs laid down their arms, and a truce for two years was 
concluded between them. 



The joy which the kingdom experienced at this unexpected accommodation was con- 
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fTderabty heightened by the birth of a prince, on the fifth of September, 1 187. The 
hopes of feeing the blood of Charlemagne once more eftablifhed on the throne of France 
infpired the people with the moft enthufiaftic pleafure. The bifhop of Tournay per- 
formed the ceremony of baptifm, and gave to the royal infant the name of Lewis ; 
while Philip found, in the birth of an heir, a new caufe for efteeming a princefs, who 

had the beft title to his affections. But the rejoicings occafioned by this happy event 

were fuddenly interrupted by the reception of fome difmal intelligence from the Chrif- 
tians in Paleftine. 

After the departure of Lewis the Seventh from the Holy Land, the crufaders expe- 
rienced a fucceffion of calamities that reduced them to the laft extremity. But the fre- 
quent repetition of difafters, which had nearly depopulated the weftern world, and ex- 
haufted its treafures, were yet infufficient to check the folly of thefe fpiritual knights- 
errant ; and a new occurrence, rekindling the torch of fanaticifm, infpired the adventu- 
rers, both ecclefiaftical and military, among the Latin Chriftians, with additional fury, 

Saladin, a prince equally diftinguifhed for perfonal courage and greatnefs of foul, 
having, on the death of the caliph Alad, eftablifhed himfelf on the throne of Egypt, 
began to extend his conquefts over the eaft. After the reduction of Syria, Arabia, 
Perfia, and Mefopotamia, finding the fettlement of the Chriftians in Paleftine an invin- 
cible impediment to the progrefs of his arms, he exerted all his valour and political Ikill 
to fubdue that territory, which, though barren, and of little extent, was, to him, of the 
ntmoft importance. Profiting by the defection which prevailed among the champions of 
the crofs, and having corrupted the fidelity of the count of Tripoli, who commanded 
their armies, he invaded the frontiers with an army of fifty thoufand men. A defperate 
action enfued at Tiberiade, which was difputed with great obftinacy for two whole 
days, when Saladin obtained a complete victory, that totally annihilated the force of 
the kingdom of Jerufalem, whofe monarch, Guy de Lufignan, was taken prifoner. 
After this celebrated battle, in which the Chriftians had to lament the lofs of the real 
Crofs on which our Saviour was crucified, that fell into the hands of the Infidels, the 
city of.Jerufalem furrendered to the victorious Saladin. The kingdom of Antioch 
was almoft entirely reduced ; and, except a few maritime towns, but little remained of 
thofe boafted acquifitions which, near a century before, it had required the efforts of 
all Europe to obtain*. 

This dreadfjil reverfe of fortune threw all the weftern Chriftians into the utmoft 
confternation and alarm. Pope Urban the Third was fo much affected with the news, 
that he is faid to have died of grief ; and his fucceflbr, Gregory the Eighth, employed 

3 M. Paris, p. ioo. 
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the whole time of his fiiort pontificate in urging all the Chriftians, who acknowledged 
his authority, to take up arms, and haften to repair the difgrace they had fuftained. 
The general cry was, that thofe were unworthy of enjoying any inheritance in 
Heaven who did not refcue from the domination of the Infidels the inheritance of God 
upon earth, and deliver from fervitude that country which the prefence of their Re- 
deemer had rendered facred. 

A. D. 1 188.] William, archbilhop of Tyre, ambaflador from the Chriftians in the 
Holy Land, having procured a conference between Philip and Henry near Gifors, on 
the twenty-firft of January, enforced thefe various topics ; gave a pathetic defcription 
of the ftate of the eaflern Chriftians ; and employed every argument that could rouze 
the ruling paflions of the age, fuperftitious zeal, and the fpirit of chivalry. The two 
kings immediately took the crofs from the hands of the archbilhop ; the counts of 
Flanders and Champagne, with many other powerful noblemen, followed the example ; 
and, as the emperor, Frederick the Firft, joined the confederacy, fome well-grounded 
hopes of fuccefs were entertained ; and men flattered themfelves that an enterprize 
which had failed through the difcord of independent leaders, or the temerity of impru- 
dent princes, might, at laft, by the joint efforts of monarchs fo potent, be brought to 
a happy termination. 

Philip, without lofs of time, convened an aflembly at Paris, at which feveral ordi- 
nances were enacted, as well for the purpofe of providing for the expences of the war, 
as for preventing thofe diforders which had occafioned the failure of the laft crufade. 
It was decreed that all thofe who fhould not aflume the crofs, whether ecclefiaftics or 
Iaics 4 , fhould contribute the tenth part of their revenues and moveable effects towards 
the relief of the Chriftians in Paleftine. The only exceptions were in favour of the 
Ciftertian and Carthufian monks, the monks of Fontevraud, and the hofpital for the 
reception of Lepers 5 . This tax was called Saladin's tythe, from its being exacted for 
equipping an armament againft that fultan. Some regulations alfo with regard to dis- 
cipline were here adopted ; the foldiers were forbidden to blafpheme, or to play at dice ; 
the knights to wear gaudy habiliments; men of opulence to have more than two bought 
dilhes on their table at a meal ; and women to follow the army, except a few wafher- 
women, advanced in years, and pure in reputation. No intereft was to be paid, during 
this expedition, for money borrowed ; and all the crufaders, even the ecclefiaftics, were 
authorized to receive three years of their revenue in advance, that every perfon might 
be enabled to fupport the expence of the voyage. 

A.D. 1 1 89.] Every thing was ready for the expedition to Paleftine, when the 
flames of war again burft forth in Europe, and induced the rival monarchs of France 

4 Rigord. 5 Tom.x. Concile, p. 1763. 
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and England to turn thofe arms againft each other which had been deftined to oppofe 
their mutual enemy. Philip, jealous of Henry's power, entered into a private con- 
ference with young Richard ; and, working on his ambitious and impatient temper, per- 
fuaded him, inftead of fupporting and aggrandizing that monarchy which he was one 
day to inherit, to feek prefent power and independence, by disturbing and difmembering 
it. In order to afford a pretext for hoftilities between the two kings, Richard invaded 
the territories of Raymond, count of Touloufe, who immediately complained of this 
violence to the king of France, as bis fuperior lord. Philip femonftrated with Henry, 
but received for anfwer, that Richard had confeffed to the archbifhop of Dublin, that 
his enterprize againft Raymond had been undcrraken by the approbation of Philip him- 
felf, and was conducted by his authority. Philip, who might have been covered with 
fhame and confufion by this detection of his perfidy, itill profecuted his defign, and 
invaded the provinces of Berry and Auvergne, under colour of revenging the quarrel of 
the count of Touloufe 6 . Henry retaliated by making inroads upon the frontiers of 
France, and burning Dreux. As this war, which deftroyed all hopes of fuccefs in the 
projected crufade, gave great fcandal, the two kings held a conference between Trie 
and Gifors, in order to find mearjs of accommodating their differences. But this inter- 
view only ferved to encreafe their enmity ; and Philip, to fhew his difguft, ordered a 
great elm, under which the conferences had been ufually holden, to be cut down 7 ; as if 
he had renounced all defire of accommodation, and was determined to carry the war to 
extremities againft the king of England. But his own vaffals refufed to ferve under 
him in fo infidious a caufe 8 ; and he was obliged to have a fecond conference with Henry, 
and to offer terms of peace. Thcfe terms were fuch as entirely opened the eyes of the 
king of England, and fully convinced him of the perfidy of his fon, and of his fecret 
alliance with Philip, of which he had before only entertained fome fufpicion. The king 
of France required that Richard fhould be crowned king of England in the life-time of his 
father, fhould be invefted in all his continental dominions, and fhould immediately 
efpoufe Alice, Philip's fifter 9 . Henry had experienced fuch fatal effects, both from the 
crowning of his eldeft fon, and from that prince's alliance with the royal family of 
France, that he rejected thefe terms; and Richard, in confequence of his fecret agree- 
ment with Philip, immediately revolted from him 10 , did homage to the king of France 
for all the dominions which Henry held of that crown, and received the inveftitures, 
as if he had already been the lawful poffeffbr. This unexpected occurrence being na- 
turally productive of infinite confufion, the conference broke up.. 

Cardinal Albeno, who had been fent by the pope to effect a peace between the two 
monarchs, excommunicated Richard, as the chief obftacle to the treaty ; and this prelate 

« Bened. Abb. p. 308. 7 Ibid. p. 517, 532. 8 Ibid. p. 519. 9 Idem. p. 541. — Hoveden, p. 65*. 

10 Brompton. p. 1 149.— Neubrig. p. 437. 
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dying, the fovcrcign pontiff, who was anxious to accelerate the expcilition to Palefiine, 
invefted the cardinal Anagni with the leg.itine power, and gave him inft ructions to 
promote a reconciliation ; but the unprincipled obftinacy of Richard rendered all conci- 
liatory endeavours ineffectual. The chief barons of Poitou, Guienne, Normandy and 
Anjou, being attached to the young prince, and finding that he had now received the 
inveftiture from their fuperior lord, declared for him, and made inroads into the terri- • 
tories of fuch as ftill adhered to Henry, who, difquieted by the daily revolts of his mu- 
tinous fubjecls, and dreading ftill woife effects from their turbulent difpofition, had 
again recourfe to papal authority ; and engaged the cardinal Anagni to. threaten Philip 
with laying all his dominions under an interdict. But Philip delpifed the menace, and 
told the legate, that it belonged not to the pope to interpofe in the temporal difputes of 
princes, much lefs in tliofe which fubhfted between him and his rebellious vaffal. He 
even proceeded fo far as to reproach him with partiality, and with receiving bribes from 
the king of England 11 ; while Richard, ftill more outrageous, offered to draw his fword 
againft the legate, and was only prevented by the interpolation of the company, from 
committing violence upon him 12 . 

The war was now renewed with additional vigour ; Ferte- Bern aid was firft reduced 
by the victorious arms of the French; Mons was next taken by affault, and the king 
of England, who had thrown himfelf into that place, efcaped with fome difficulty 13 . 
Amboife, Chaumont, and Chateau-de-Loire, opened their gates on the appearance of 
Philip and Richard; Tours was menaced; and Henry, who had retired to Saumur, and 
had daily inftances of the cowardice or treachery of his governors, expected the moft 
unfavourable iffue to all his enterprizes. While he was in this ftate of defpondency, 
the count ot Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, and the archbifhop of Rheims interpofed 
with their good offices ; and the intelligence which he received of the taking of Tours, 
made him fully fenlible of the defperate fituation of his affairs, and fo fubdued his 
fpirit, that he fubmitted to all the rigorous terms which were impofed upon him. He 
agreed that Richard fhould marry the princefs Alice ; that he fhould receive the homage 
and oath of fealty of all his fubjects both in England, and his tranfmarine dominions: 
that he himfelf mould pay twenty thoufand marks to Philip towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the war ; that his own barons fliould engage to make him obferve this treaty 
by force ; and, in cafe of his violating any of the articles it contained, fhould promifc 
to join Philip and Richard againft him ; and that fuch of his own vaffals as had fup- 
ported the caufe of Richard, fhould be indemnified for the offence 14 . 

But 

11 M. Paris, p. 104. Bened. Abb. p. 542. Hoveden, p. 652. 12 M. Paris, p. 104. »3 Idem. p. 105. Be- 
lied. Abb. p. 543. Hoveden, p. 653. '4 M. Paris, p. 106; Bened. Abb. p. 54;, Hoveden, p. 653. 

It is neceffary to obferve, that the French hiftorians give a very different account of the motives which gave rife 
to this war; they deny all collufion between Richard and Philip, and reprefent the hoftilities between the former 
and the count of Touloufe as the coniequence of a real difpute, in order to juftify Philip from the imputation of 

perfidy 
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But the mortification which the king of England, who had been accuftomed to give 
the law in moft treaties, experienced from being obliged to fubmit to fuch humiliating 
conditions, was the leaft he felt on this occafion. When he demanded a lift of thofe 
barons whom he had confented to pardon for their treafonableconne&ions with Richard, 
he was aftoniflied to find, at the head of them, theHiame of his fecond fon, John, who 
had always been his favourite; whofe interefts he had ever been anxious to promote; 
and who had even, on account of his afcendant over him, often excited the jealoufy of 
Richard. The more his heart inclined to friendftiip and affection, the more he re- 
fented the ungrateful and barbarous return which his four fons had fucceflively made 
to his paternal care; and this laft event, by depriving him of every comfort of life, quite 
broke his fpirit, and threw him into a lingering fever. 

The day after he had figned the treaty, the unhappy monarch was removed in a litter 
from Saumur to the cattle of Chinon, where he immediately took to his bed, and foon 
after expired. The next day Richard came to fee the dead body of his father — which 
had been conveyed by Geoffrey, natural fon to Henry, to the nunnery of Fontevraud— 
and was feized with horror and remorfe at the fight. Thefe, indeed, were confiderably 
augmented by an accident which the fuperftition of the times conftrued into a preter- 
natural omen. At his approach, the blood iffued from the mouth and noftrils of the 
corpfe ls , which induced him to exclaim that he was the murderer of his father : and 
to exprefs at the fame time ajuft, though tardy, repentance for that condudl which had 
brought fo indulgent a parent to an untimely grave 16 . He affifted at the funeral with 
marks of the deepeft contrition, and, after the obfequies were performed, received from 
Geoffrey the great feal of the kingdom, which had been carefully depofited under the 
fcals of all the barons wha were prefent at his father's deceafe. 

perfidy which he defervedly incurred. But the author, on whofe fole authority they found their affertions, is by no 
means worthy to be oppofed to thofe writers whom wehave had occafion to quote. The writings of Ricord are fo 
ftrongly tinftured with the Marvellous, that they bear a greater femblance of Romance than of Hiflory. We are aware, 
indeed, that themonkifh writers of the dark and middle ages were generally infected with a love of the marvellous, 
wRich, though it difgraced their works, did not impeach their integrity — of this Venerable Bede afforJs a fh iking 
example. But there is a difcrimination to be made between the marvellous writers of thofe times, who may be* 
divided into two claffes — the firft were influenced by an excefs of credulity ; the fecond, by a defire to excite won- 
der at the expence of truth ; one muft raife pity, the other miftruft. In the former clafs wc muft place Bede, in 
the latter Ricord. As a proof that our opinion of this author is well founded, we need only quote two of his af- 
fertions — After the taking of the crofs by the Infidels, at the battle of Tiberiade, he gravely tells us, all the children 
who were born throughout Chriftendom had only twenty, or two-and-twenty teeth, inftead of thirty or two-and- 
thirty, which was their former complement. With equal affurance, he folemnly affirms, That about this period, 
during his refidence at the monaflery of Argenteuil, one moon-light morning, a little before the break of day, the 
moon, wRich was then in the full, quitted its flation in the firmament; defcended upon the earth, and, after rcfting 

there fome time, as if to recover its ftrength, returned very leifurely to the place affigned it by the Creator ! p. 17. 

Thefe are not marks of credulity, but impudent deviations from truth, which render any affertions of the fame 
author — uncorroborated by any kind of proof — juftly liable to fufpicion. 

»5 Bcned. Abb. p. 547; Brompt.p. 1 151. >S M. Paris, p. 107. 
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The death of the Englifh monarch had been preceded by that of Ifabella, queen of 
France, who died in child-bed, after giving birth to two princes. Her lofs was deeply 
deplored by Philip, who had learned to entertain a juft fenfe of her value; and the. 
whole kingdom fympathized in his forrow. The royal infants furvived their mother 
but three days. 

Richard's firft care, after his acceffion to the throne, was to releafe his mother from 
the confinement in which fhe had been long detained ; he then beftowed on his bro- 
ther John the moft unbounded marks of his affection and munificence, by conferring 
on him the county of Mortaigne, in Normandy, by granting him a penfion of four 
thoufand marks a year ; marrying him to Avifta, the daughter of the earl of Gloucefler, 
by whom he inherited all the pofTeffions of that opulent family; and by other extenfive 
grants and conceflions. He then renewed the former treaties of friendfhip and alliance 
with Philip, to whom he ceded Creflac, Iffbudun, and all the fiefs he held in Auvergne, 
in return for the reftoration of the two provinces which that monarch had conquered 
in the late war. The two kings being equally intent on repairing to Paleftine, Richard 
aflembled at Rouen the ftates of Normandy, who granted him a considerable fuccour 
both in men and money. It was here that Fulk, curate of Neuilli, a zealous preacher 
of the crufaile, who thought fanaticifm an excufe for infolence, inveighed againft his 
vices, and advifed him to part with his Pride, Avarice, and Senfuality, which he termed 
the king's three favourite daughters; " You.counfel well;" replied Richard, " I have 
" already provided hufbands for them all. — I give my Pride to the Templars ; my Ava- 
" rice to the Monks ; and my Senfuality to the Clergy." 

A. D. 1 1 90, 1 191.] Philip and Richard had an interview at Nonancourt, in which' 
the final arrangements for their voyage to Paleftine were adopted' 7 . They fwore an 
eternal friendfhip to each other, promifed mutual affifiance, and agreed that if one of 
them Ihould die on the voyage, the other fliould become maftcr of his troops and trea- 
fures, to be employed for the relief of the Holy Land. After thefe precautions, they 
fixed the general rendezvous in the plains of Vezelay', in Burgundy, where they arrived 
towards the end of June. Here Philip declared that he left the government of his 
kingdom, and the care of his fon, to the queen-mother and the cardinal of 
Champagne. From Vezelay the combined army, which amounted to a hundred thou- 
fand men 19 , decamped on the firff of July, and marched in one body to Lyons; but 
finding it extremely inconvenient to proceed in the fame order, the two kings parted at 
that city : Philip went to Genoa, the place deftined for his embarkation ; and Richard 
to Marfeilles, whither he had appointed his fleet to meet him. They put to fea, and 
nearly about the fame time arrived at Meffina, where they wintered: Philip, with 

'7 Rymcr'.s Fcedera, toir.. i. p. 10. 19 Gaufred. Vinifauf. Iter HieroCul. l.ii. c. 9. 
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his armr, remained in the city ; and the king of England eftablifhed his quarters in the 

luiburhs. , 

The lalt king of Sicily and Naples was William the Second, who had married Jane, 
.lifter to Richard; and who, dying without ifTuc, had bequeathed his dominions to h'13 
paternal aunt ConlTantia, the only furviving defcendant of Roger, the firft fovereign of 
chofe ilateswho had been dignified with the title of King. Henry the Sixth, the reign- 
ing emperor, had eipoufed this princefs in expectation of her fucceeding to this rich in- 
heritance; but Tancred, her natural brother, having acquired the affection and obtained 
the fupport of the barons, had, in the abfence of Henry, taken poffeflion of the throne, 
and refilled all the efforts of the Germans to depofe him. The approach of the cru- 
iaders, however, naturally infpired him with apprehenfions for his unliable govern- 
ment ; and he knew not whether he had moft reafon to dread theprefence of the French 
or of the Englifh monarch. Philip was engaged in a firicr. alliance with the emperor, 
his competitor ; and Richard was difgufted with his feverity to the queen-dowager, 
whom the Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo, becaufe fhe had oppofed, with all 
her intereff , his fucceffion to the crown. Tancred therefore determined, if poffible, to 
avert the animofity of thefe powerful monarchs ; nor were his endeavours unfuccefsful. 
He found means to perfuade Philip, that it was highly improper for him to interrupt! 
his enterprize againif, the Infidels, by turning his arms againft a Chriflian ftate. He 
likewile appeafed the refentment of Richard by releafing the queen-dowager ; paying 
twenty thoufand ounces of gold, in lieu of a valuable legacy, bequeathed by the late 
king of Sicily to his father-in-law, Henry the Second ; by contracting one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to Arthur, duke of Brittany, whom Richard declared his heir, in cafe 
he fhould die without ifTue ; and by depofiting twenty thoufand ounces of gold, as 
her marriage-portion, to be reftored provided the marriage fhould not take effect. 

But previous to the arrangement of thefe amicable terms, Richard, equally jealous 
of Tancred, and of the inhabitants of Meffina, had, as we have before obferved, taken 
up his quarters in the fuburbs; and he had alfo poffeffed himfelf of a fmall fort which 
commanded the harbour. The citizens took umbrage at thefe proceedings, which wore 
an appearance of hoftility ; this produced fevera-1 fkirmifhes between them, that only 
tended to augment their mutual animofity. Philip, anxious to promote an accommo- 
dation, held a conference with Richard in the open fields: but while they were con- 
verfing on the fubject the Meffinefe made a fudden fally from the town, and attacked 
the quarters of Hugh Le Brun, one of Richard's barons, with great impetuofity. The 
king of England, enraged at this infult, returned the attack, drove them into the city, 
and, entering the gates with them* erected the flandard of England on the walls, in 
token of his victory ; though he retrained his troops from exercifing any violence on 
the defencelefs inhabitants,. 
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Philip, who regarded the whole city as his quarters, exclaimed againft the infult 
which he pretended was offered to him, and ordered fome of his troops to pull down 
the ftandard ; but Richard informed him by a meffenger, that though he himfelf would 
willingly remove it, fince it was deemed aground of offence, he would not fuffer it to be 
done by any other perfon ; but would oppofe any attempt to infult him fo grofsly 
with his whole force. Philip, therefore, thought it prudent to countermand his orders ; 
and the difpute was apparently adjufled, though the feeds of difcord were thereby im- 
planted in the breads of the two fovereigns. 

In order, however, to prevent the multiplication of jealoufies and complaints, they 
at length propofed to obviate all future differences by a folemn treaty. But this expe- 
dient gave rife to a new fubjecT: of controverfy, which was more difficult to adjuft, as 
the honour of Philip's family was more deeply affe£led by it. When Richard, in every 
treaty with his father, had ftrenuoufly infifted on being permitted to confummate his 
marriage with the princefs Alice, he had only fought a pretence for quarrelling; it 
having never been his intention to take to his bed a perfon fufpeded of a criminal con- 
nection with his own father. This was evident from his never having mentioned the 
fubjecT: after Henry's death : he even took meafuresfor efpoufing Bercngaria, daughter to 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, for whom he had conceived a paflion during his abode in 
Guienne " ; and, when he had fet out on the prefent expedition, he had prevailed on his 
mother to accompany that princefs to Naples, whither they had accordingly arrived in 
the month of February, 1191, under the efcort of the count of Flanders, and from that 
time had taken up their refidence at Brindifi, and were now daily expected at Meffina 10 . 
When Philip, therefore, renewed his applications to the Englifh monarcli for cele*- 
brating his nuptials with his filler Alice, Richard waa obliged to give him an abfolutc 
refufal. 

Hoveden, and fome other hiftorians 21 , 'pretend that he was able to produce fuch po- 
fitive proof of the incontinence of Alice, and even of her having borne a child to 
Henry, that Philip defifted from his application ; and chofe to conceal the difhonour 
of his family, by configning the whole tranfaction to oblivion. Whatever were his 
motives, it is certain from the treaty itfelf, which may be feen in Rymer's Fcedera 11 , 
that he confented to the marriage of Richard with Berengaria, and, having fettled all 
farther fubjecls of difpute with that prince, Philip fet fail for the Holy Land, on the 
thirtieth of March. The day after his departure, the mother of Richard, with the 
princefs of Navarre, arrived at Meffina, at which place the former only remained four 
days, and then embarked for England ; but the latter was committed to the care of the 

*9 Vinifauf. p, 3x6. to m. Paris, p. 112. Trivet, p. 101. W. Heming. p. 519. 25 Hoveden, p. 688. 
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queen-dowager of Sicily, who had refolved to accompany her brother in his expedition 
to Paieftine 13 . 

The city of Ptolemais, indifcriminntely called Acre, and Saint John of Acre,, had 
been invefied two years by the united forces of all the Chriftians in the Eafc, and had 
been defended by the utmoft efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains of a- 
German army, conducted by the emperor Frederic — (who had been killed foori after his 
arrival, by imprudently bathing in the cold ftream of the Cydnus, during the raging 
heat of the dog- days) — and the feparate body of adventurers who continually poured 
in from the Weit, had enabled the king of Jerufalem to form this important enter- 
prize 24 : but Saladin, having thrown a ftrong garrifon into the place, under the com- 
mand of Caracos, his own mailer in the art of war, and molefting the befiegers with 
continual attacks and fallies, had protracted the fuccefs of the enterprise, and w r afted 
the force of his enemies. The arrival of Philip and Richard infpired new life into the 
Chriftians ; and thefe princes, acting in concert, and partaking the glory and danger of 
every aftion, gave ftrong hopes of obtaining a final victory over the Infidels. The 
plan of operations which they agreed on was this: that one day. the king of France 
iliould attack the town, and the Englifh guard the trenches; and the next, the Englifii 
monarch fheuld con duel: the afTault, and the French undertake to defend the aiTailants. 
This fpirit of emulation between thofe rival kings, and rival nations, produced extra- 
ordinary acts of valour : Richard, in particular, animated with a more precipitate 
courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic lpirit of that age, drew to 
himfelf the general attention, and acquired a great and fplendid reputation 2S . But this 
harmony was of fhort duration, and occafions of difcord foon arofe between thefe jealous, 
and haughty princes. 

The family of Bouillon, which had been firft placed on the throne of Jerufalem, 
ending in a female, Fulk, count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, married the heirefs of that kingdom, and tranfmittcd his title to the younger 
branches of his family. The Anjevin race ending alfo in a female, Guy de Lufignan, 
who had married Sibylla, the heirefs, had fucceeded to the title ; and though he loft his 
kingdom by the invafion of Saladin, he was ftill acknowledged by all the Chriftians for 
king of Jeiufalem 26 : But as Sibylla died without iflue, during the fiege of Acre, Ifa- 
bella, her younggr. filler, put in her claim to that titular kingdom, and required Lufig- 
nan to refign his pretenfions to her hufband, Conrad, marquis of Montferrat. Lufignan, 
maintaining that the royal title was unalienable, and indefeafible, had recourfe to the 
protection of the king of England, whom he engaged to embrace his caufe Z1 . This 

M Eeneu.Abb. p. 644. ** Vinifauf, p. 269, 271, 279. *! Hume's Hift. of England, vol. ii. p. 14. 
16 Vinifauf, p. 281. *7 Trivet, p. 134. Vinifauf, p. 342. W. Kerning, p. 524. 
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was a fufficient inducement to Philip to efpoufe the party of Conrad ; and the oppofite 
views of thefe potent monarchs brought faction and diflcnlion into the Chriftinn army, 
and retarded all its operations: the Templars, the Genoefe, and the Germans, declared 
for Philip and Conrad ; the Flemings, the Pifans, and the Knights of the Hofpital of 
Saint John, adhered to Richard and Lufignan. But, notwithstanding thefe difputcs, as 
the length of the fiege had reduced the Saracen garrifon to the laft extremity, they 
furrendered the city on the twelfth of July, on the following conditions : — that the 
garrifon fliould be allowed to march out only in their fhirts, leaving all their arms and 
baggage behind them; that Saladin fliould reftore the true crofs, with two thoufand 
five hundred Chriftian prifoners of the greateft note; that he fliould caufe to be paid 
to the two victorious monarchs two hundred thoufand pieces of gold, called Byfantines, 
for the ranfom of the garrifon, the whole of which were to be detained as hofiages till 
thefe conditions were performed 2 '. 

Thus ended this celebrated fiege, which had engaged the attention of all Europe and 
Afia for two years, and had coft the lives of three hundred thoufand men ; befides thofe 
of fix archbifhops, twelve bifhops, forty earls, and five hundred barons 29 . Among the 
nobles who fell on this memorable occalion, on the part of the French, was Ralph de 
Coucy : being mortally wounded, he retired to his tent, wrote a farewel letter to a 
married lady of the name of Du Fayel, of whom he was defperately enamoured, though 
no criminal intercourie had ever fubiifted between them; and, after ordering his faith- 
ful efquire to carry his heart to the object of his love, expired in a few minutes. , The 
gentleman, faithful to the commands of his deceafed lord, repaired to the caftle where 
the lady refided ; at the gates he met the hufband, whole jealonfy led him to fearch the 
meffenger, when he found the fatal prefent. Enraged with his wife, he gave the heart 
of her lover to his cook, and had it placed on the table before her ; when fhe had feafted 
on it for fome time, the favage diiclofed to her the deadly fecret. Seized with horror 
inexpreftible, the lady fwore that after a meal thus precious, no other nouriftiment 
lhould ever enter her lips ; — fhe kept her word, and in a* few days expired 3 °. 

r After the reduction of this important place, Philip, inftead of purfuing the hopes of 
farther conqueft, and of redeeming the Holy City from flavery, which was the chief 
object of the expedition, began to intimate his defign of returning to Europe. Though 
he afcribed his deiire to quit the fcene of glory to the ill ftate of his health, the real 
motives of his departure were founded on projects of ambition and revenge. The fu- 
perior fplendour of Richard's atchievements, which had totally eclipfed his own inferior 
fame, infpired him with fentiments of hatr d againft that monarch; and he expected, 
by repairing to Europe, to find an opportunity of affording them the molt ample gra- 

*» Bened. Abb. p.653,663. Vinifauf, 1. iii. c. 1 7. w Ibid. 1. iv. c. 6. 30 p. Anfel. Hift. Gen. de France, 
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tification. He likewife flattered himfelf with the idea of being able to obtain the fuc- 
cefiion of the count of Flanders, who had died during the fiege of Acre, and had left 
no iflue. Urged by thefe powerful inducements, all efforts to retain him in Paleftine 
proved ineffectual: Richard, therefore, confented to his departure, on his taking a 
public oath that he would not only abflain from all hoftilities againft his territories, 
during his flay in the Holy Land, but that he would even protect them againft the at- 
tempts of all invaders. It is faid, however, that Philip on his return paid a vifit to 
pope Celeftine the Third, and requefted that pontiff to abfolve him from the ob- 
ligation he had thus contracted, but that his holinefs rejected the requeft with difdain 3 '. 
Be that as it may, having left ten thoufand of his troops to co-operate with Richard, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, he embarked at the port of Acre for 
Naples, then repaired to Rome, and from thence to France, where he arrived about 
Chriftmas 1 191 3 \ 

Each tranfaction betrayed the animofity which Philip bore to his royal rival. The 
marquis of Montferrat had been publickly ftabbed in the ftreets of Tyre, by two men, 
who, for that purpofe, had enlifled themfelves in his fervice. They were fubjects of a 
petty Saracen prince, whofe territories lay in the mountains of Phoenicia, and who was 
commonly diftinguilhed by the appellation of The old Man of the Mountain 13 . He was a 
man of confummate art, and knew how to render the fuperftition of Mahometanifm 
fubfervient to his own private advantage. Being unable to defend himfelf from the 
encroachments of his powerful neighbours by open force, he adopted a more effectual 
expedisnt for revenging, if not averting, their attacks. He had acquired fuch an 
afcendancy over the minds of his fanatical fubjects, that they paid the moil implicit 
obedience to his orders, though fraught with the moft imminent danger, from a full 
perfuafion that, fhould the execution of them prove fatal to their lives, the joys of para- 
dife would be the infallible reward of their devotion 34 . Thefe he occafionally difpatched 
to murder fuch princes as had incurred his refentment ; and, being influenced by fuch 
powerful motives, their invincible perfeverance in the purfuit of their object, rendered 
the accomplifhment of it certain ; fo that almoft all the potentates of that part of 
Afia flood in awe of this prince of the AjfaJJim ; for that was the name of his people — 
whence the word has pafled into moft of the European languages. 

The inhabitants of Tyre, who were governed by Conrad, had put to death one of this 
feet, whom ftrefs of weather had compelled to take refuge in the harbour. The prince 
demanded fatisfaction of Conrad, who treated his mefTengers with difdain. In revenge, 
therefore, for this outrage, which was attended with fome aggravating circumftanccs, 
the aflaflins were difpatched; and they executed their orders with deliberation and ef- 
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feet. When they were apprehended and applied to the torture, they triumphed in the 
midft of agony, and expreiled their joy at being delVmed to fiiffer in lb juft and glorious 
a caufe. 

Every one in Paleftine knew from what hand the blow came. Richard was entirely 
free from fufpicion ; though that monarch had formerly maintained the caufe of Lufig- 
nan againft Conrad, he had become fenfible of the bad efFects attending thole diflen- 
fions, and had voluntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cyprus, on condition 
that he fhould refign to his rival all pretenfions to the crown of Jerufalem 35 . Conrad 
himfelf, with his dying breath, had recommended his widow to the protection of Ri- 
chard 36 . The prince of the affaffins avowed the action in a formal narrative which ho 
fent to Europe 37 ; yet, on this foundation, Philip thought fit to build the molt egregious 
calumnies, and to impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, whofe 
elevation he had once openly oppofed. He filled all Europe with exclamations againft 
the crime ; appointed a guard for his own perfon, in order to defend himfelf againft a fi- 
inilar attempt 3 ' ; and endeavoured, by thefe fhallow artifices, to cover the infamy of at- 
tacking the dominions of a prince, whom he himfelf had deferted, and who was engaged 
with fo much glory in a war, univerfally acknowledged to be the common caufe of 
Chriftendom. 

The king of England, after obtaining as much honour as could poffibly be derived 
from thediiplay of extraordinary courage, united with great military fkill, was prevented 
from purfuing his victorious progrefs, by the treacherous conduct of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, in order to ingratiate himfelf with Philip, took all opportunities of morti- 
fying and oppofing him 39 . Richard, therefore, concluded a truce with Saladin, and 
ftipulated that Acre, Joppa, and other fea-port towns of Paleftine, fhould remain in the 
hands of the Chriftians ; and that every one of that religion fhould have liberty to 
perform his pilgrimage to Jerufalem unmolefted. This truce was concluded for three 
years, three months, three weeks, three days, and three hours; a magical number, which 
had probably been devifed by the Europeans, and which was fuggefted by a fuperftition 
well fuited to the object of the war 40 . 

The liberty in which Saladin indulged the Chriftians to perform their pilgrimages to 
Jerufalem, was an eafy facrifice on his part ; and the wars which he waged in defence 
of the barren territory of Judea, were not with him, as with the European adventurers, 
the refult of fuperftition, but of policy. The advantage indeed of fcience, moderation, 
aud humanity, was, at that time, entirely on the fide of the Saracens ; and this gallant 
emperor, in particular, difplayed, during the courfe of the war, a fpirit and generofity, 
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which even his bigotted enemies were obliged to acknowledge and admire. The Englifb, 
monarch, equally martial and brave, was more mercilefs and ferocious, and, by his bar- 
barity, tarnifhed the luflre of his victories. When Saladin refufed to ratify the capitu- 
lation of Acre, the king of England ordered all his prifoners, to the amount of five 
thoufand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens found themfelves obliged to retaliate upon 
the Chriftians by a fimilar cruelty 41 . Saladin died at Damafcus foon after concluding 
this truce with the princes of the crufade. It is memorable, that, before he expired, he 
ordered his winding-meet to be carried as a ftandard through every fired of the city ; 
while a cryer went before him, and proclaimed with a loud voice, This is all that remains 
to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaft. By his laft will he ordered charities to be 
diftributed to the poor, without diftinction of Jew, Chriftian or Mahometan. 

After the truce was concluded, the king of England,. having nothing to detain him in 
Paleftine, haftened to Europe, where his prefence was required. As he dared not to pafs 
through France, having too much reafon to dread the perfidy of Philip, he failed to the 
Adriatic; and, being ftiipwrecked near Aquileia, attempted to traverfe Germany in 
the difguife of a pilgrim. Purfued by the governor of Iftria, he was compelled to leave 
the direct road to England, and pafs by Vienna, when he was difcovered by Leopold, 
duke of Auftria, who, glad of fo favourable an opportunity fo revenge an affront he had 
fufbined from Richard during the fiege of Acre, and being equally deaf to the dictates 
of honour, and regardlcfs of the ties of humanity, ordered him to be arrefted and thrown 
into prifon. He afterwards fold his royal captive to the emperor, Henry the Sixth, for 
the fum of fifty thoufand marks 41 . Thus a monarch, who had filled the whole world 
with his renown, found himfelf, during the moll critical flare of his affairs, confined in 
a-dungeon, and loaded with irons, in the heart of Germany 43 , and entirely at the mercy 
of his enemy, the bafeft and mod fordid of mankind. 

The expedition of Philip had terminated more fuccefsfully : on his return to France, 
he found the regents of the kingdom had discharged their truft with honour and dili- 
gence ; the whole nation was tranquil and flourifiYmg ; and he had nothing to interrupt 
his repofe, but his own ambition and thirft for conqueft. The ftrft thing that excited his 
atfention was a crime imputed to fomejews, who, it was pretended, had, with the permiffion 
of the countefs of Champagne, feized a Chriftian, placed a crown of thorns upon his head, 
and, having feverely fcourged him, nailed him to a crofs, and there fufFered him to ex- 
pire 44 . Philip, on being apprized of this circumftance, haftened to the caftle of Bray- 
upon-Seine, where the crime was faid to be committed, and ordered eighty Jews to be 
burnt alive. The guilt of thefe unfortunate victims appears to be a matter of doubt, 
fince no mention is made of any punifliment inflicted on the countefs of Champagne, 
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who was certainly an accomplice in the crime, if there was really any crime committed. 
Philip's next care was to extend his dominions — an object that was ever uppermoft in 
his thoughts; for which purpofe he took the neceflary meafures for uniting to the crown 
not only the county of Artois, his late queen's dower, but the county of Flanders, 
which he pretended the death of Philip of Alface, who left no male iffue, had rendered 
vacant. In vain did Baldwin the Fifth, who, as nephew and heir to the count, had 
taken poflefllon of the territory in queflion, prove to him, by a thoufand recent exam- 
ples, that this province was not fubject to the Salique law ; his ambition was deaf to the 
claims of juftice, and he refolved to fubftitute force for right. Both parties were pre-« 
paring for war, when the interpofition of fome mutual friends effected an accommoda- 
tion which had appeared impradti cable 4S . A treaty was figned at Peronne, by which 
Baldwin was acknowledged for count of Flanders, and did homage for his principality 
to the French monarch. Philip had Artois, and, as that county was his wife's dower, 
he made his fon Lewis affume the title of count of Artois. But his ambition led him 
to infill on the cemon of the fovereignty of Boulogne, Guines, Saint Pol, and L'Ifle, 
which gave rife to that inveterate animofity, and thofe cruel wars, which afterwards 
prevailed between the French and Flemings. 

A. D. 1 193.] Philip had no fooner regulated all neceflary matters relating to his new 
acquifitions, than he received the news of Richard's detention 46 ; when, forgetful of his 
oaths, he determined to facrifice his honour to his intereft, and to convert the misfor- 
tune of his rival into a fource of advantage to hiinfelf. He made the emperor the mo/l 
flattering offers to induce him to deliver his royal prifoner into his hands, or, at lead, to 
detain him in perpetual captivity 47 . He even formed an alliance with the king of Den- 
mark, by efpoufing his fifter, Ingelhurga; defired that the obfolete claim of the Danes 
to the crown of England fhould be transferred to him ; and folicited a fupply of lhipping 
to enforce it. But the moft fuccefsful of his negociations was with prince John, who, 
on the firft invitation, fuddenly left England, had a conference with Philip, and concluded 
a treaty, the object of which was the ruin of a brother, to whom he was bound by every 
tie of honour, allegiance, and gratitude: he agreed to cede to the king all the Vexin 
Normand, a great part of the duchy of Normandy, of Tours, Mont-Trichard, Amboife, 
Loches, Montbafon, and Chatillon upon the Indre 4 *. When this treaty, which fixed 
an indelible infamy on the contracting parties, was concluded, the king invaded Nor- 
mandy, took Gifors, Neufle, Neuchatel, Ivry, Evreux, and Aumale, and proceeded to form 
the fiege of Rouen : here, however, he was repulfed with confiderable lofs; and the check 
he experienced induced him to liften to the propofalsof the Norman barons, and, 011 con* 
Uition of being paid a large fum of money to fign a truce for fix months. 
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Philip having difcovered, fays Velly, fome fecret defeft in his bride Ingelburga, 
the firtl night of their marriage, refolved to obtain a divorce ; and an obfequious coun- 
cil, affembled at Compiegne, favouring his views, pronounced the marriage null, on the 
ufual grounds of confanguinitv. The unfortunate queen appealed to the pope, who 
moved by her complaints, and the ferious rcmonftrances of her brother, fent two legates 
into France, to examine the validity of the divorce ; but, to ufe the language of Rl- 
Cior.D, " They were two dumb dogs who feared for their fkin, and therefore did not dare 
« to bark." 

The king, thinking himfelf authorized, by the forbearance of the legates to annul the 
ientence of the council of Compiegne, to contrail a new marriage, afked and obtained 
the hand of Agnes, daughter to the duke of Dalmatia, a princefs of great beauty and 
illuftrious birth. But the fate of Ingelburga excited the pity of the nation, and, on the 
acceffion of Innocent the Third to the papal dignity, the thunders of the church were 
employed to avenge her caufe. 

The cardinal of Capua, by the pope's orders, convened a council at Dijon, where, 
notwithstanding an appeal to Rome, the commiuaries of the court laid all the domi- 
nions of Philip under an interdict. The bifhops who were prefect fubmitted to the 
Ientence, although fome of them had attended the council of Compitgne, and had, con- 
fequently, famSlioned with their approbation that divorce which was now declared null. 
Philip, enraged at their conduct, feized on their temporalities, confifcated the poflef- 
lions of all the canons and other ecclefialHcs in their diocefes, fent loldiers into the 
parfonage-houfes, and confined queen Ingelburga in the caftle of Etampes. The mur- 
murs of the laity at the difcontinuation of divine fervice were punifhed by the raoft 
oppreflive exactions ; the citizens and peafants were obliged to fubmit to the voft one- 
rous imports; and a tax of one third of their revenues was impofed on the nobility. This 
unprecedented feverity only ferved to increafe the murmurs of difcontcnt ; and the 
kingdom was now in that ftate of violence which is never of long continuance. No 
Cttprnal forms of religion appeared, no facrament was administered, no public devotion 
performed ; the churches were every where fhut, and the dead remained without burial. 

The king, fearful of the cpnfcquences, was at length compelled to fubmit, on condi- 
tion that other legates and other judges fhould be appointed to determine the matter. 
Innocent accordingly fent two cardinals, who alTcmhled a council at Soilfons 4 ', where 
the queftion of the divorce was again examined with the moll fcrupulous attention. 
Philip employed feveral advocates to fpeak for him, but not a foul dared plead the caufc 
of Ingelburga, till a poor curate, whom nobody knew, arofe, and fpoke fo ably ami fa 
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learnedly in her defence, that he excited the admiration of all who were prefent. The 
council found the pretext of confanguinity frivolous, and were on the point of annulling 
the fentence of divorce, when the king, who was apprized ol their fentiments, put a itop 
to their proceedings, by declaring his convidtion of the validity of his forrn... marriage, 
and his determination to acknowledge Ingelburga for his wife. He accord ligrj repaued 
to the place of her confinement, placed her behind him on his horfe, and listened with 
her to Paris. The mind of Agnes was too fenfible of difgrace to furvive this degrada- 
tion ; and. though her rival enjoyed but the mere title of queen, without the rigors of a 
VL>}fc i0 , and was even foon fent back to her former place of confinement, Ihe funk beneath 
the weight of her grief ; but the court of Rome legitimated the two children lhe had by 
the king, viz. Philip, count of Clermont in Beauvaifis, who married the countefs Ma- 
haut, heirefs of Boulogne and Dammartin ; and Mary, firft married to Philip of Hai- 
nault, count of Namur, and afterward to Henry the Firft, duke of Brabant- It is 
remarkable, however, that this princefs was only diftinguimed by the appellation of 
Madame, inftead of the title of ^ueen, which had always been enjoyed by the daughters 
of France, even when married to noblemen of inferior rank. The equivocal birth of the 
princefs Mary, it is faid, operated a change in the cftablifhed etiqUette 5 ' ; and, fince the 
reign of Philip Auguftus, the daughters of the French monarchs, and of their eldelt fons, 
have always been called fimply, Mcfdamcs. 

Richard, in the mean time, though cxpofed to every infult and indignity in his 
German prilon, did not fuffer his courage to be deprefled by the rigour of his confine- 
ment. Though thrown into a dungeon, whence no man had ever cfcaped with his life, 
loaded with irons, and continually furrounded with armed ruffians, lie preferved the 
ferenity of his countenance, and the chearfulnefs of his mind s *. The emperor, in order 
to do away fome part of that odium which his injuftice to Richard had naturally in- 
curred, produced him before the princes and prelates of the empire, in a diet holden at 
Worms, on the thirteenth day of July; and attempted a justification of his conduct, by 
accufing that prince of various crimes and mifdemeanoars : of having afforded protection 
to Tancred, the ufurper of the crown of Sicily; of having made war on the emperor of 
Cyprus, a Chriftian prince, when liis prefence was requifite in Palefiine ; of having 
obftruc"ted the progrefs of the Chrifiian army, by compelling the king of France, by a 
repetition of injuries, to retire from the Holy Land; of having afFronted the duke of 
Aullria before the walls of Acre ; of affaffinating Conrad, marquis of Montferrat ; and 
of having concluded a truce with SaLidin on difadvantageous terms, and leaving Jcru- 
falem in the hands of the Saracens s! . Richard, far from finking beneath the weight of 
his misfortunes, proceeded with finnuefs and prccilion to anfwer thefe calumnious and 
ill-grounded accufations, after premifing that he was exempted, by his dignity, from 

i° GuiJ. Armor, p. So. s 1 Hift. de Phil Auguft. t. i. p. 313 > du Tillet. i z M. Paris, p. 121. 
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fuhrnitting to any jurifdiction, except that of Heaven. The eloquence and fpirit of his 
defence made fo ftrong an impreflion on the German princes, that they loudly cenfured 
the conduct of the emperor. The pope, too, threatened him with excommunication ; 
and Henry, who had been induced to lillcn to the bate propofals of Philip, and prince 
John, now found that it would be impomblc to favour the accompli/hmcut of their 
treacherous defigns by a longer detention of the king of England; he, therefore, agreed 
to accept one hundred and fifty thoufand marks of filvtr for his ranfom ; one hundred 
thoufand marks of which were to be paid before he received his liberty, and fixty-feven 
hoftages delivered for the remainder 54 . The emperor, too, to glofs over the infamy ot 
this tranfaclion, prefented to Richard, at the fame time, the kingdom of Aries, compre- 
hending, among otjier provinces, Provence, Dauphiny, and N.ubonnc, over which 
the empire had fome antiquated claims; but this prefent the king of England very wifely 
neglected, 

A. D. 1194-] When the requifite fum was collected, queen Eleanora and the arch- 
bifhop of Rouen fet out with it for Germany a few days before Chriftmas ; paid the 
money to the emperor and the duke of Auftria, at Mentz ; delivered them hoftages for 
the remainder, and freed Richard from captivity, on the fourth of February. His 
efcape was very critical. Henry had been detected in the affaflination of the bifhop of 
Liege, and in an attempt of a fimilar nature on the duke of Louvain ; and thefe fla- 
gitious practices having rendered him obnox ions to the princes of the empire, he had 
determined to fecure himfelf from the effects of their hatred, by entering into an alliance 
with the king of France ; to detain Richard, the enemy of Philip, in perpetual con- 
finement ; and to gratify his own avarice by keeping the money which he had already 
received for his ranfom, and by the extortions of frefh fuins from Philip and prince 
John, who had made him an offer of one hundred and fifty thoufand marks of filver, 
on condition that he would keep his royal captive only one year longer". For this 
purpofe he iffued orders to purfue and arreft Richard ; but that prince, fufpecting his 
intentions, had travelled with the utmoft expedition; fo that when the emperor's 
meffengers arrived at Antwerp, he had already embarked at the mouth of the Scheld, 
and^vas out of fight of land. 

As foon as Philip heard of Richard's deliverance from captivity, he wrote to his 
confederate John, and expreffed himfelf thus — " Take care of yourfelf, for the Devil is 
"unchained 56 ."' The conduct of the king of England lhewed the necefllty of this 
caution, for after he had regulated his domeftic affairs, refumed all the exorbitant grants 
which he had been neceffitated to make before his departure for the Holy Land, and 
taken poffeflion of all prince John's eftates in England, which had been confifcated 

54 Rymer Feed. t.i. p. 71—78. 55 Hoveden, p. 418. 56 id. p. 739. 
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in a great council of the barons, he prepared to exact a fevere vengeance for the perfidy 
of Philip. That monarch apprized of his deligns, immediately commenced hoftilities, 
and had already inverted Verneuil, when lie was alarmed with the intelligence that 
John had reconciled himfelf to his brother, maffacred the French garrifon in Evreux-, 
and delivered it into the hands of the king of England; and that Richard himfelf, 
with a formidable force, had landed at Barfleur, and was rapidly advancing to the relief 
of Verneuil. Philip, with a band of cholen troops, repaired fecretly by a forced march to 
Evreux, which he retook by furprize ; maflacred not only the Englifh garrifon, but the 
native inhabitants, whole habitations and whofe churches he reduced to afhes. But this 
exaction of indifcriminate vengeance was produclive of little advantage : on his return he 
found that the troops he had left at Verneuil had, on the news of Richard's approach, 
difbanded in confufion ; and he himfelf narrowly efcaped the purfuit of his rival. 

The fpirit of animofity and revenge which equally prevailed, though from different 
caufes, in the breafts of the hoftile monarchs, urged them to encreafe the horrors of 
war, by needlefs devaluations, and unprofitable cruelty. After reducing the caftle of Lo- 
cliis, the king of England advanced to give battle to Philip. The two armies met in 
the vicinity of Freteval, between Chateaudun and Vendome ; but Philip was ftill de- 
firous of avoiding a decifive battle, and concealed his intentions of a retreat by fending 
a defiance to Richard, importing, " That the next morning he might expect his at- 
" tack." But his rival was not fo eafily deceived; he returned a fpeedy and refolute 
anfwer, which was no fooner delivered than the French were furprized by the approach 
of the Englilh army. The charge was fudden and impetuous. The troops of France 
were fpeedily difperfed by the active and intrepid valour of the lion-hearted Richard ; 
and Philip was difgraced by an ignominious flight. His baggage and his military cheft 
were taken, together with his cartulary and records S7 , which commonly at that time 
attended his perfon : thefe laft, which Richard would never confent to reftore, were 
but imperfectly fupplied by the memory of his minifters, and the induftry of Gauthier, 
whom he employed to replace them. 

A. D. 1195-] Philip fought to repair his late misfortune by a fudden invafion of 
Normandy ; but Richard, ever active and vigilant, was prepared to meet him in all 
quarters. Near Vaudreuil the hoftile armies came in fight of each other, when Philip 
propofed a negociation, which he artfully prolonged, to give his troops an opportunity 
of undermining the walls of that fortrefs. The king of England did not difcover his 
treachery till he was furprized, during a conference with his rival, by a dreadful noife, 
occafioned by the fall of a confiderable part of the caftle. Inflamed with refentment, 
he haftened to collect his troops, that he might inflict a juft chaftifement on his perh- 
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dicus foe ; but the French army, having made previous preparations for their retreat, 
fled with fuch precipitation, that his utmoft efforts to overtake them proved fruitlefs s \ 
The war was carried on for fome months aftes. this tranfaclion with various fuccefs, but 
without producing any general action or important event j and was at length terminated 
by a treaty of peace, concluded between the two kings, in a perfonal interview, on the 
fifth of December ig . 

A D. 1 196, 1 197.] But the voice of humanity was again filenced by the clamours of 
refentment ; and, in lefs than fix months, the peace was broken, and the deftruclive flames 
of war again raged with unabated violence. Richard ftrengthened himfelf by an alliance with 
the counts of Flanders, Touloufe, Boulogne, Champagne, and other confiderable vaflals 
of the crown of France. But he foon experienced the infincerity of thofe princes, and 
the inability of his efforts to make an impreflion on a kingdom governed by a monarch 
fo vigorous and active as Philip. This war, like the laft, was diftinguifhed only by 
the capture of a few infignificant towns and fort relies, by the devaluation of the open 
country, and by acts of unheard-of cruelty. The bilhop of Beauvais, a martial prelate, 
of the family of Dreux, and coufin-german to the king, being taken in battle, Richard, 
who hated him for having been the means of encreafing the rigour of his confinement 
in Germany, threw him into prifon, and loaded him with irons ; and when the pope 
demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his fon, the Englilh monarch fent to his ho- 
linefs the coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and which was all be- 
fmeared with blood ; accompanied by the words which the fons of Jacob employed to 
their father—" This have we found ; know whether it be thy fon's coat or not ?" 

A. D. 1 198.] The interpofition of a legate from the pope, at length induced the 
rival monarchs to confent to a truce for five years ; after the conclufion of which, the 
pope again exerted his mediatory powers in order to efFect a Lifting peace, that the two 
kings might be enabled to undertake a fecond expedition to Paleftine; but before this 
falutary purpofe could be accomplifhed, an event occurred that put an end to the ne- 
gotiation. A confiderable trealure, confining of ancient coins and medals, had been 
foun3 in the lands of Vidomar, vifcount of Limoges, a vaflal of the king of England, 
who claimed it as a treafut e-trove which, when found in the earth, became the property 
of the fuperior lord. His claim being rejected, he prepared to enforce it by an attack 
on the caftleof Chalus, near Limoges, where the trealure was fuppofed to be concealed ; 
but during the fiege of that fortiefs he received a wound from an arrow, which, being 
unfkilfully treated, put an end to his exilience. 

A. D, 1 199, 1200.] On the death of Richard, his brother John fucceeded to the 
throne of England, though Arthur, duke of Brittany, was thereby defeated of his 

5 3 W. Neub. 1. v. c. 15. Chron. J. Brum. col. 1167. 59 \y, Neub. 1. v. c. 17. Rymer F«;d. t. i. p. 91. 
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claim, as, by right of reprefentation, he flood in the place of his father Geoffrey, John's 
tldcft brother. But the doctrine of reprefentation appears, at this time, to have made 
a greater progrefs on the Continent than in England. All the prelates and barons of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, fupported the pretenfions of Arthur, who was now only 
in his thirteenth year ; acknowledged him as their liege-lord, and, by an aft of their 
afTembly, eflabli filed him in the poffeffion of the government. The young prince was 
placed, by his mother Conftance, under the protection of Philip, to whom he did 
homage for all the continental dominions of his deceafed uncle ; and Philip, whofe en- 
mity to the Englifh was uniformly inveterate, by whatever monarch they were go- 
verned, willingly embraced hiscaufe, in the hope of embarraffing John, and difmember- 
ing his dominions 6o . That monarch made an irruption into Normandy, reduced the 
territory of Evreux, and advanced as far as Mons, where he met the duchefs of Brit- 
tany and her fon Arthur. From hence he haftened to Tours ; but his progrefs was 
flopped by the approach of John, who invefted the capital of Maine, and after taking it, 
razed the fortifications, and demolifhed the walls of the city. 

This war, however, proved of fliort duration ; the two monarchs met between Ver- 
non and Andely, and the terms propofed by the Englifh prince appeared fo advan- 
tageous to Philip, that he accepted them without hefitation. To Lewis, the eldeft fon 
of Philip, John offered his niece, Blanche of Caftille, and with her the baronies of 
Iffoudun and Gracai, and other fiefs in Berri; and to Philip himfelf he ceded the Vexin- 
Normand. Nine barons of the king of France, and as many of the king of Eng- 
land, were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them fwore that, if their fovereign 
violated any article of it, they would declare themfelves againft him, and embrace the 
cau f e of the injured monarch 0I . One principal inducement with Philip to the- con- 
clufion of a peace with John was the conducl of Conftance, mother to Arthur, who, 
jealous of his power and defigns, had carried her fon fecretly off from Paris, put him 
into the hands of his uncle, reflored the provinces which had adhered to the young 
prince, and made him do homage for the duchy of Brittany, which was a rere-fief of 
Normandy. 

The marriage of prince Lewis with Blanche of Caftille was celebrated in Normandy, 
becaufe the interdict impofed on the kingdom of France, on account of the king's fe- 
paration from Ingelhurga, was ftill in force. The reconciliation between the rival mo- 
narchs bore every mark of fincerity on both fides ; John paid a vifit to Philip at Paris, 
and during his relidence at the French court he was treated with all the honours due 
to his rank, and at his departure was loaded with prefents. But this pleafing prufpe6t 
fpeedily difappeared, and the incontinence of John, the ambition of Philip, and the dif- 
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content of young Arthur, occafioned a new rupture. The king of England, during a 
progrefs he made into Guienne, for the pu.pofe of receiving the homage of the 
barons of that province, became enamoured of lfabella, the beautiful heirefs of Ay- 
mar Tailleffer, count of Angouleme. His queen, with whom he had received the 
earldom of Gloucefter, and many other extenfive pofleffions, was ftill alive ; and lfa- 
bella was married to Hugh le Brun, count de la Marche, and already configned to his 
care ; though, by reafon of her tender years, the marriage had not been confummated. 
Thefe obftacles, however, to a prince of John's difpofition, appeared trivial: he found 
means to perfuade the count of Angouleme to decoy his daughter from herhufband; 
and having, on fome frivolous pretence or other, procured a divorce from his own con- 
fort, he was married to lfabella by the archbifliop of Bourdeaux 62, This marriage, not 
lefs imprudent than criminal, created him many enemies, and excited the refentment of 
the injured hufband, who foon found an opportunity to punifh his powerful and infolent 
rival. 

The count de la Marche, and his brother the count D'Eu, excited commotions in 
Poitou and Normandy ; when John marched againft them, and took from the latter the 
fortrefs of Driencourt, now called Dancourt. The two counts then applied to Philip 
for protection, and demanded juftice on his vaiTal ; an application which was favourably 
received by the court of France, which was eager to embrace any opportunity for hum- 
bling its rival. 

A. D. 1201, 1202.] At a conference between the two monarchs, Philip, confeious 
of his fuperiority, reprimanded John, in a tone of feverity that, by intimidating, indu- 
ced him to promife whatever was required of him. He even engaged to go to Paris, in 
order to do homage for Poitou, Anjou, and Aquitaine, and to appear before the peers of 
France to anfwer to the various charges that were exhibited againft him by the barons ; he 
•likewife promifed to furrender to Philip the fartrefles of Tillieres and Boutavant, as a fe- 
curity for performance ; but all thefe engagements he violated. The king then deter- 
mined to commence hoflilities ; and the war which was now begun, continued with 
little interruption, for the long fpace of fifty- fix years. The two fortrefles, which 
ought to have been furrendered, were fuccefsfully attacked, and with Lyons, Arqueil, 
Mortemer, and Gournay, fubmitted to the victorious arms of France. 

In the mean time Conftance, duchefs of Brittany, having died at Nantes, her fon 
Arthur repaired to Rennes, took poiTeffion of the duchy, and received the homage of 
the nobility. This young prince, who was now rifing to man's eftate, being animated 
with a juft refentment againft his uncle, who had not only deprived him of his lawful 
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fucceflion, but — if fome contemporary writers may be credited — lnd already formed 
defigns againft his life ; fupported the complaints of the barons of Guienne, and de- 
manded juftice of Philip, with regard to his own pretenfions to that fief, as well as to 
thofe of Normandy and Anjou. The king of France, incenfed at the little regard that 
bad been hitherto paid to his remonft ranees, refolved to pufh John to extremities. He 
invelled Arthur with the territories of Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, and gave 
him troops to enable him to reduce them. But that young prince, without waiting for. 
the reinforcements which were haftening to join him from Brittany, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy, inverted, the caftLe of Mirebeau, in Poitou, where his grandmother Eleanora, 
who had, warmly efpoufed; the caufe. of John, refided, under the protection of a weak 
garrifon. The fiege wa&prefled with lb much vigour, that the queen was compelled to 
retire into one of the towers, and to furrender the reft of the fortrefs to the victor.. 
John, having received advice of his mother's fituation, flew to her relief with an army 
of Englilh and Brabancons ; he attacked Arthur's camp by furprize, and, by fupe- 
riority of numbers, obtained a decifive. victory, every man in the army of that prince 
being either killed or taken prifoner. Among the captives were Arthur himfelf, the 
count de la Marche., Geoffrey dc Lufignan, and the mod: confiderable of the revolted 
barons, who were all loaded with irons, and confined in different prifons in Normandy 
and England 63 . The unfortunate duke of Brittany was fent to Falaife, and from thence 
to Rouen, where he fuddenly difappeared. Though hiftorians have differed in their 
accounts cf the manner in which his death was effected, they all agree in afcribing it to 
the machinations, if not to the hand, of John 64 , whofe throne was, by the infamous 
deed, fhaken to its very foundation 

The Bretons, en-raged at the murder of their prince, determined to revenge his death 
and when John, in confequence of it, had the infolence to demand the adminiftration 
of Brittany, as guardian of Eleanora, Arthur's lifter, whom he had feized and carried 
to England, they received his propofal with horror. The ftates of the duchy imme- 
diately aflembled to fix the fucceflion of their government, and chofe for their fove- 
reign, Alice, a younger daughter of Conftance, by her fecond hufband, Guy de Tho- 
uars; and they appointed that nobleman to be her guardian, and to govern the duchy 
during her minority. 

Finding all their felicitations for the- releafe of Eleanora treated with neglect, they 
proceeded tb draw up articles of impeachment againft John, which they prcfented to 
Philip, as lord paramount of all that monarch's continental territories. The king 
received this application with pleafure, and accordingly fummoned John to appear and 
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anfwer to the charges; and, on his non-appearance, paffed a fentence, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the peers, couched in the following terms: — " Whereas John, 
" duke of Normandy, forgetting his oath to king Philip, his lord, has murdered the fori 
" of his elder brother, who was an homager of the crown of France, and the king's 
" kinfman ; and perpetrated the crime within the feigniory of France ; he is found 
" guilty of felony and treafon, and adjudged to forfeit all the territories which he holds 
" by homage 6s . 

A. D. 1203.] Philip now prepared to execute his fentence by force of arms, and 
having no longer the found policy of Henry, nor the martial and active difpofition of 
Richard to contend with, adopted the refolution of expelling the Englifh from all thofe 
valuable fiefs which had been fo long difmembercd from his crown. For this purpofe 
he affembled a powerful army, and directing his march towards Anjou, was joined by 
almoft all the barons of that province, as well as by thofe of Poitou. All the great 
vaiTals of the crown, whofe jealoufy might have urged them to obfhuct his progrefs, 
were either inclined to aflift him from difguft to John, or were not in a fituation to 
oppofe him. The counts of Flanders and Blois were engaged in the crufades ; the count 
of Champagne was an infant, and under the guardianfhip of Philip. The ftates of Brit- 
tany feconded all his meafures with vigour; and the general defection of John's vaffals- 
rendercd every enterprize that was undertaken againft him eafy and fuccefsful. In 
Iefs than fix months, either by force or ftratagem, Philip obtained pofleffion of moft of 
the towns in Upper Normandy ; the rapidity of his victorious progrefs was unexampled 
in the martial atchievements of an age in which the art of war was but little under- 
flood ; Nonancourt and Conches opened their gates at his approach ; Andely was com- 
pelled to capitulate; Radepont was taken by affault ; and Vaudreuil, Pont-a-l'Arche, 
and Montfort furrendered after a trifling refinance. Chateau-Gaillard, a caftle erected 
by Richard, on the brink of a precipice on the banks of the Seine, near Andely, and 
fuppofed to be impregnable, was. alfo reduced, after an obftinate defence of fix 
months. 

John, during thefe tranfadtions, remained at Caen in a ftate of inactivity that af- 
tonifhed his enemies, and difpirited his friends ; when apprized of the progrefs of the 
French arms — " Let them proceed," faid he,' " I will retake more places in a day than 
** they will have reduced in a year 66 ." But, previous to the reduction of Chateau-Gail- 
lard, he made a feeble and fucccfslefs effort for its relief, then haftening to London, 
left Philip to complete the conqueft of Normandy at his leifure. The king did not 
luffer fo fair an opportunity to efcape: after a fiege of feven days Falaife fubmitted to his 
arms ; Domfront, Caen, Coutance, Bayeux, Lifieux, and Avranches opened their gates. 

*4 Ann. de Margan. p. 13. Dvich. t. v. p. 764. M. Paris. 
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to the conqueror. Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil were the only places that now remained,, 
of all that rich and extenhve duchy, under the domination of the Englilh. Thefc 
towns were, indeed, ftrongly fortified, and fupplied with numerous garrifons, but, at the 
approach of Philip, they all engaged to furrender, if not relieved before the expiration 
of thirty days. 

A. D. 1204, 1205.] The term being expired, and no fupplies arrived, the three towns 
/. fubmitted to the victor. Thus was this important territory, the moft rich and fertile pro- 
vince in all the French dominions, reunited to the crown of France, about three cen- 
turies after the firft ceffion of it by Charles the Simple. During that time it had been 
governed by fixtcen dukes. M Rollo the Dane," fays Mezeray, " who from a Barbarian 
" became a Chriftian and a virtuous man, was the firft ; and John, who, from a 
«' Chriftian, became more wicked than Infidels and Barbarians, was the laft !" After 
the reduction of Normandy, Philip foon completed the conqueft of Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine, and a part of Poitou — important acquifitions ; which were, however, at- 
tained lefs by the courage and conduct of that monarch, than by the indolence and 
cowardice of his adverfary, and a fortunate combination of unforefeen events. 

A. D. 1206.] Roufed at length by the clamours of his fubjects, the pufillanimous 
king of England made ferious preparations for the recovery of his captured provinces. 
Guy de Thouars, who had been appointed to the government of Brittany, became 
jealous of the vaft encreafe of territory acquired by his ally the king of France, who 
had not only conquered the adjoining provinces, but had alfo formed a ftrong party 
among the Bretons. This induced that nobleman to wifh for the re-eftablilhment of 
John in the dominions he had loft, that forae balance might be formed againft the ex- 
orbitant power of Philip. He had conferred on this fuhject with his brother Aimery, 
vifcount of Thouars, whom Philip had created Senefchal of the Province; and finding 
his opinion coincide with his own, they entered into an affbeiation with fome barons 
who favoured their views, and invited John to affift them in the execution of a plan, in 
which he was fo materially interefted. A treaty was accordingly concluded, and the 
king of England having raifed a numerous army, landed at Rochelle on the ninth of 
July 67 . But inftead of attempting to attain the object of his expedition by a regular 
plan of judicious operations, he marched to Montauban in Quercy, which belonged to 
his brother-in-law, the count of Touloufc, who had efpoufed the caufe of Philip, and, 
inverting the place, took it by aflault. On this occafion the Englilh are faid to have 
fignalized their valour in an extraordinary manner; and they were rewarded by the 
acquifition of a confiderable booty, and the capture of a great number of prifoners of 
rank. This enterprize, however, was attended with no beneficial effects ; and, after the 
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reduction of fome other places of little importance, the approach of Philip infpired him ; 
with fear, and induced him to make propofals of peace, to which the king acceded, and' 
appointed a place for a perfonal interview, that the terms of accommodation might be 
fettled. But John, inftead of keeping his engagement, privately retreated with his" 
army to Rochelle. Notwithstanding this affront, Philip was induced, by the mediation 
of the pope, whofe interpofition John had folicited, to confent to a truce for two 
years, which was accordingly concluded at Thouars, on the twenty-feventh of Oc- 
tober 68 . 

One principal' motive for the pope's eagernefs to promote a peace between the rival-* 
monarchs, was the deiire he had to engage them in a new fpecies of crufade, for th& 
purpofe of checking the progrefs of herefy. Infected by the metaphyfics of Ariftotle, 
which had been lately tranfmitted from Constantinople, Aimery de Chartres, an enthu- 
fiaft of flrong fenfe, but flronger paffions, became the founder of a new feci, whofe 
principal tenets confifted in the rejection of a Heaven and a Hell; in maintaining that 
the only Paradife man could know refulted from the effects of doing good, and his only 
punifhment from ignorance and crime* 9 . Being fummoned to appear before the pope^ 
in order to anfwer for his doctrine, Aimery found himfelf reduced to the neceffity of 
retractation, and died foon after through fhame and regret ; but his principles did not 
die with him ; they were fuccefsfully propagated by his pupils, who, being joined by 
many other fedts, formed a numerous body, and were diftinguifhed by the appellation- 
of The Alb'iger.fes, either from the council of Alb'i, where their errors were anathema- 
tized, or becavtfe the inhabitants of that town and its environs were more particularly 
infected with thofe errors. They were reproached with being addicted to that deteftable- 
fin which caufed the deicruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 7 °. On the tomb of Alice, 
countefs of Bigorre, is an infeription, by which the reader is informed, that fhe was the 
daughter of Guy de Montfort, who died in defending the true faith againlT the B ■ - 
and Albigenfes 71 . 

The idea which contemporary writers give us of the doctrine and manners of this 
united feet, has fomething in it fo abfurd, and at the fame time fo horrid, that we are . 
almoft tempted to fufpect them of exaggeration. We are told '% that the Albigenfes 
believed in two gods-; one, a beneficent being, author of the New Teftament, who had 
two wives, Collant and Colibant, and was father of feveral children, and, among others,, 
of.Chrift and the Devil ; — the other god was a malevolent being, a lyar, and a deftroyer 
of men, author of the ancient law, who, not content with having perfecuted the pa- 
triarchs during their lives, had configned them all to damnation after death. They alfo 

*»■ Rymer Fredera, t. i. p. 141. «» Rigord, p. 56. 7° P. Daniel, t.xi,p. 109. 7> Id. ib.--The word is 
cxprefifed at fu)l length in the epitaph. n Htft. Albig. Duch. t. ix. p. 556, 557. 
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acknowledged two Chrifts ; one wicked, who was born at Bethlehem*, and - crucified at 
Jerufalcm, and who kept as his concubine Afary Afagdalen, the woman fo well known for bav- 
in ■* been caught in the aH of adultery: the other Chrift, all- virtuous and invifible, never in- 
habited the world, but fpiritually in the body of Paul. They rep re fen ted the church of 
Rome as the fcarlet whore mentioned in the Revelations ; they regarded the facraments 
as frivolous things, confidered marriage as a ftate of proftitution, the Lord's fupper as a 
chimera, the refurrecYion of the flefh as a ridiculous fable, and the worfhip of images 
as deteftable idolatry Had all their tenets been equally rational with the laft, they 
would have not have been obnoxious to much cenfure. They were divided into two 
claffes — the Perfecls and the Believers. They all openly profeffed great purity of man- 
ners, and fecretly practifed the mod infamous voluptuoufnefs, on the principle, That 
from the waif downwards man is incapable of fin. . 

The mad zeal with which thefe fectaries endeavoured to propagate their -errors, at 
length awakened the fpirit of oppofition in the clergy. Pope Innocent fent two Ample 
monks, of the Bernardine order, to bring the Albigenfes to trial 74 ; to thefe delegates 
he gave the power not only of excommunicating them, but of conftraining the barons, 
under the penalty of ecclefiaftica-1 cenfures, to confifcate their property, to banifli them 
from their territories, and even to punifh them with death, in cafe they dared to appeal 
from their decifions. This was the firft foundation of the Inquifition. Thefe delegates, 
or legates, were Peter de Caftlenau, and Ralph, both monks of Fontfroide, in the di- 
ocefe of Narbonne. Arnaud, abbot of Citeaux, was afterwards affociated to them. 
They all three began by preaching fermons that were never attended to, and in the 
courfe of which they were inceffantly interrupted by a thoufand invectives againft the 
luxury of the clergy. In fact, the miflionaries had laid themfelves open to fuch an at- 
tack, by the fplendour of their equipages, the variety of their dreffes, the number of 
their fervants and horfes, and their expenfive way of living 7S . A Spanifh prelate, 
named Diego de Azebez, advifed them, if they wifhed to convert heretics, to lay afide 
this pomp, to travel on foot, to lead a life of aufterity, and to combat the affected virtues 
of the Albigenfes by a difplay of true piety. They followed this advice, and made a 
few converts, but ftill the majority continued bbftinate under the protection of Ray- 
mond, count of Touloufe. 

This nobleman, endued with the true fpirit of toleration, permitted to every feet 
the free exercife of their religion, fo long as they excited no troubles nor commotions 
in his territories ' 6 . Such conduct could not fail to di,fpleafe the inquifitors, and Peter 
de Caftlenau, in compliance with the dictates of a blind and impetuous zeal, excommu- 

i 
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nicated the count. The monk being aflaffinated foon after, Raymond was accufed of 
the murderous deed : and the pope, not lefs impetuous than his legate, immediately 
iffued a new fentence of excommunication againft him, without hearing what he had 
to urge in his defence; abfolved all his fubjecls from their oaths of allegiance 77 ; gave 
his territories to the firft perfon that could obtain pofieffion of them ; and finally in- 
vited all Chriftians to take up arms againft him, promifing them the fame indulgences, 
which had been formerly granted to the crufaders in Paleftine. The precipitation and 
temerity of Innocent aftonifhed the generality of fovereigns; but they were ftill more 
fuprized at the alacrity with which a great number of barons, and people of all ranks 
and conditions, enlifted in the fervice of the pontiff, and placed the crofs on their bofom, 
to diftinguifh themfelves from thofe who went to the relief of the Holy Land. The 
firft army of thefe new crufaders is faid to have amounted to near five hundred thoufand 
men. The principal leaders were Eudes, duke of Burgundy;. Herve, count of Nevers, 
and Simon, count of Montfort. 

A. D. 1209, to 1 2 13.] The count of Touloufe, aware of the fatal effects of the 
pope's refentment, fought to avert the impending ftorm, by the moft abject fubmiffion 
to the will of the arrogant pontiff" ; and, as a pledge of his fincerity, he furrendered to 
the holy fee feven ftrong fortreffes in Provence. This was but a prelude to the humi- 
liation he was doomed to experience. Being fummoned to attend the council of Saint 
Gilles, he appeared in his fhirt, at the church gate, and throwing himfelf at the feet of 
Milo, the pope's legate, fwore, by the holy facrament, to obferve whatever the court of 
Rome fhould prefcribe to him, after which he received abfolution ?8 . The legate then 
threw his ftole round his neck, led him with one hand, and with the other fcourged 
him ; and, in this ftate, he was conducted to the great altar. This firft mortification 
was followed by a fecond ftill more degrading. He was compelled to affume the crofs 
againft his own fubje£ts, to join the army of the crufaders, and to aftift them to the 
utmoft of his power, in the conqueft of his dominions ! — It is with pain the hiftorian 
records this dreadful inftance of ecclefiaftical tyranny, and human degradation! 

At»this time there were five confiderable fiefs holden under the count of Touloufe: 
the barony of Montpelier ; the county of Foix ; the county of Quercy, including Ro- 
dez; the vifcounty of Narbonne ; and the vifcounty of Beziers, to which Raymond 
Roger, the count's nephew, had annexed the counties of Alhi and Carcaffbnne. This- 
prince, poffeffing more fpirit than his uncle, had boldly refufed to comply with the im- 
perious mandates of the Roman pontiff, and openly protected the new do&riries. Be- 
ziers, his capital, was accordingly attacked by an army of five hundred thoufand men, 
who immediately took it by affault. The victors flaughtered, with indifcriminate rage, 

77 Epift. Innoc. apuil Duch.t. x. p. 563. 7* Hift. Albig. c. 12. 
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men, women, and children, whether heretics or not 79 . Sixty thoufand of the wretched 
inhabitants perifhed by the fword ; of thefe feven thoufand were maffacred in the Mag- 
dalen church, whither they had fled for refuge. — And Peter de Vaux-Sernai, the impious 
and fanatical hiftorian of the Albigenfes, reprefents this butchery as a juft punifhment 
for the blafphemies which the unfortunate vidians had vomited forth againft the bleffed 
faint to whom that church was dedicated 80 . Before the attack was made, the crufaders 
afked the abbot of Citeaux how they were to aft, as it would be impoflible to diiringuifh, 
the Heretics from the Catholics ; when this worthy minifter of Chrift, with true Chriftian 
charity, replied: " Kill them all ; God knows his own 8l ." 

It would be a talk no lefs painful than fuperfluous to detail all the tranfadlions of a 
war, in which rapine, cruelty, and murder, had enlifted under the banners, of fanaticifm. 
It is fufficient to obferve, that the crufaders continued their deftrudtive progrefs, with, 
varied fuccefs, for upwards of four years, during which time the pope, who had hoifted 
the fignal of perfecution, conducted himfelf in a manner that equally difgraced his name 
and ftation : one moment liftening to the dictates of juftice, and commanding his fanatic 
band to forbear from opprefiing the unfortunate count of Touloufe, and the next 
launching forth the thunders of the church, ard the artillery of ecclefiaftical invedtive, 
againft that nobleman, who, during the difgraceful conflidt, was, through the prevari- 
cation of the pontiff and the infamy of his legates, defpoiled of his territories, and ex- 
poled to every fpecies of opprefEon. 

Philip, in the mean time, had received from the count de Montfort, the general or. 
the crufaders, the offer of one half of the conquered territories of the count of Touloufe, 
on condition that he would enfure to the conqueror the quiet poffeflion of the remain- 
der. He was certainly inclined to accept this propofal, as he had fecretly given per- 
miffion to his fon Lewis to join the papal army ; but his attention was now called to 
another quarter, where his arms, he imagined, might be employed to greater advantage. ' 
The king of England was engaged in a difpute with the pope, relative to the promotion 
of cardinal Langton, whom Innocent had the prefumption, of his own accord, to nomi- 
nate to the fee of Canterbury. The ufual weapons of the church were, on this occafion, 
employed, and the dominions of John were laid under an interdict, himfelf excommuni- 
cated, his fubjedts abfolved from their oath of allegiance, and his throne declared vacant. 
But, in order to render this fent'ence of depofition effectual, fomething more than ecclefiaf- 
tical cenfure was requifite ; the fovereign pontiff, therefore, applied to Philip to put it in 
execution ; and offered him, befides the remiflion of all his fins, and a great variety of other 
fpiritual advantages, the property and poffeflion of the kingdom of England, as the reward 
of his labour. Philip had neither the wifdom «or virtue to refill a temptation that promifed 

J9 Philippid, L viii. p. 19a. »° Hift. Albig. c. 16. »» Csfar. Heifterb. L v. c. as. 
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fuch ample gratification to- his ambitious mind. Seduced by the flattering profpect of 
prefent intereft, he condefcended to become the tool of a turbulent prieft, and to ac- 
knowledge an authority, which, if ever he fliould be urged to oppofe its boundlefs. 
ufurpation, might be employed to operate his own depofition. This new champion of 
the church levied a powerful army ; fummoned all his vaflals to attend him at Rouen ; 
collected a fleet of feventeen hundred veflels, of different fizes, in the ports of Normandy 
and Picardy 82 ; and, in fhort, prepared a force that appeared equal to the accompljftiment 
of his important fcheme. 

John, who was never backward in making vigorous preparations, though deftituteboth 
of courage and (kill to employ them to advantage, being apprized of Philip's intentions, 
feemed determined to give him a fuitable reception. He accordingly iflued out writs, 
requiring the attendance of all his military tenants at Dover, and even of all men capable 
of bearing arms, to unite in defence of the kingdom at this dangerous conjuncture. A 
great number obeyed the fummons ; and he felected a body of fixty thoufand men, who, 
had they been infpired by a generous fpirit of patriotifm, and animated with an affection 
for the perfon of their fovereign, might have proved invincible : but John, being ana- 
thematized by the pope, was univerfally regarded as an object of horror by the people^ 
The barons, too, equally awed by fuperftitious fears, were difgufted by his tyranny, and 
were fufpedted of maintaining a treafonable correfpondence with the enemy; and the in- 
capacity and cowardice of the king himfelf, unable to cope with extraordinary difficul- 
ties, feemed to afford the faireft profpedt, of fuccefs to the promifed invafion. 

When the two monarch* had aflembled their troops on the oppofite fhores, and the 
fate of England was on the point of being decided, Pandulf, the pope's legate, who had 
received fecret inftrudtions from Innocent for that purpofe, fent two knights-templars 
to John, to defire a private conference with him at Dover ; which was readily granted. 
There the artful legate rcprefented the power of Philip in fuch ilrong colours, and af- 
forded him fuch convincive proofs of the general difaffedtion of his people, and the fecret 
combination of his barons 83 , that, ftricken with confirmation at the dangers which fur- 
rounded him, he declared his willingnefs to fubmit to, any terms which the pope might 
think proper to impofe. Pandulf, among other conditions equally degrading, exacted a 
promife that he would acknowledge Langton for primate ; that he would reftore all the 
clergy and laity, who had been banifhed on account of the conteff between himfelf and 
the pontiff; that he would make them full reftitution of their goods, and compenfation 
for all damages, and inftantly confign eight thoufand pounds in part of payment ; and 
that every one who had been outlawed or imprifoned, for his adherence to the pope* 

i- M. Paris, p. 161. »3 M. Taris, p. 163 ; M. Weft, p. 171. 
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fhould be immediately received into favour. This difgraceful treaty was figned by John, 
on the thirteenth of May, 1213 84 . 

But the wretched monarch was ftill deflined toexperience a ftill greater mortification. 
As he had fworn to pay implicit obedience to the pope, Pandulf required that he fhould 
refign his kingdom to the church ; which, he perfuaded him, would prove the molt ef- 
fectual feaufity againft the projected invafion of the French, as he would then be placed 
under the immediate protection of the apoftolic fee. With this daring requeft, unparal- 
leled even in the annals of papiftical infolence, John was bafe enough to comply : he 
palled a charter, in which he declared that, not conftrained by fear, but of his own free 
will, and by the common advice and confent of his barons, he had, for the remiffion of 
his own fins, and thofe of his family, refigned England and Ireland to God, to Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, and to pope Innocent and his fuccelfbrs in the papal dignity. Kc 
confented to hold thefe dominions as fiefs of the church of Rome, by the annual pay- 
ment of one thoufand marks — feven hundred for England, and three hundred for Ireland. 
And he farther ftipulated, that, if either he or his fucceflors fhould ever prefume to revoke 
or violate any of the articles of this charter, they fhould inftantly, except they obtained 
the pope's pardon by a fpeedy repentance, forfeit all right to their dominions Ss . In 
confequence of this ignominious agreement John performed the requifite ceremony at 
Dover, on the fifteenth of May, where he did homage to Pandulf, as the reprefentative 
of the pope, with all the forms of fubmiffion required of vaffals by the feudal law: he 
came unarmed into the legate's prefence, who was fcatcd on a throne ; he fell on his 
knees before him ; lifted up his joined hands, and placed them between thofe of Pandulf ; 
fvvore fealty to the pope ; and paid part of the promifed tribute. The legate, elated by 
this unexpected triumph of ecclefiaftical arrogance, forgot that moderation which com- 
mon prudence fliould have dictated, and evinced the moll indecent fymptoms of prieftly 
exultation : he trampled on the money which was laid at his feet, as a token of the fub- 
jection of the kingdom ; an infolence, of which, though a marked infultto every Eng- 
lifhman prefent, no one but the archbifhop of Dublin dared to take any notice 86 . 

Pandulf, having thus effectually accomplifhed his defigns upon England, repaired to 
France, and told Philip, that, as the purpofe he meant to promote by taking up arms 
had been obtained by negotiation, he might now difmifs his troops s? . But, as the con- 
duct of Philip had not been influenced bv religious motives, all the periualions of the 
legate were inadequate to deter him from the purfuit of his project. Having convened 
an affembly ct the nobles, he openly accu fed the pope of duplicity, and charged him 
nvith.facrificing every earthly duty to the accompliihment of his own ambitious views. 
His barons, convinced by experience of the truth of his alil-rtion, expreffed a willingnefs 

s <* Rymer, vol. i. p. 170; M. Paris, p. 163. 8 5 Rymer, ibid. p. 176; M. Paris, P.J65. 86 Idem, ibid. 
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to comply with his defires, by immediately undertaking an inyafion of' England. The, 
count of Flanders alone, who had previoufly formed a fecret treaty with John, exprefled 
his difnpprobation of an enterprize which he deemed impious and unjuft; and, finding his 
eppofition of little avail, he withdrew his forces, and retired to his own territories. 
Philip, determined not to leave fo dangerous an enemy behind him, immediately marched 
into Flanders, took feveral of the ftrongeft towns, and threatened to lay wafte the whole 
country. In this extremity the count- made application for afliftancc to the king of 
England, who ordered his fleet, confifting of five hundred fail, under the command of his 
natural brother, the earl of Salifbury, to attack that of the French, though greatly fu- 
perior in number. The two fleets accordingly met off the port of Dam, when the l . ig« 
lifh obtained a mod decifive victory, taking three hundred mips, and deftroying a hun- 
dred more; and Philip, finding that the reft muft inevitably fall into the hands of the 
victorious enemy, ordered them to be burnt 89 , and, by that means, rendered it impoffihle. 
for him.' to proceed any farther in his projected invafion of England. 

A. D. 1214.] The ambitious fpirit of Philip, which could neither be gratified by any 
moderate fuccefs, nor yet damped by defeat, induced the neighbouring powers to enter 
into a league, in order to check the dangerous and deftrudtive plans of conqueft which 
that monarch had formed. The emperor Otho the Fourth, the king of England, and 
the count of Flanders, were the chiefs of this confederacy ; and, confident of fuccefs, 
they already divided, in imagination, the dominions of France. Prince Lewis was fent 
to oppofe John, who had landed, with a powerful army, at Rochelle, on the fifteenth of 
February, and reduced feveral towns in Poitou and Anjou. Thefe, however, were 
ipeedlly retaken by Lewis ; and the cowardly monarch, after abandoning his conquefts, 
ihut himfelf up in Partenay, in the hope that his allies would prove more fuccefsful than 
himfelf. Philip, in the mean time, had marched to meet the confederated army of Fle- 
mings and Germans ; and near the village of JBouvines, between Lille and Tournay, the 
hoftile forces approached each other. The emperor was accompanied by the earl of 
Salifbury; Ferrand, count of Flanders; Renaud, count of Boulogne; Otho, duke of 
Limburg ; William, duke of Brabant ; Henry, duke of Lorraine ; Philip, count of Na- 
xnur* and many other princes and barons. The principal officers in the army of France, 
which amounted to fifty thoufand men, (while that of the enemy was greatly fuperior,) 
were, Eudes, duke of Burgundy; Robert, count of Dreux, and his brother, Philip; 
Peter de Courtenay, count of Auxerre and Nevers; Stephen, count of Sancerre; John, 
count of Ponthieu ; Gaucher, count of Saint Paul ; and the bifhop of Senlis. The 
battle began about noon: the conflict was fierce, bloody, and, for a long time, doubtful ; 
the fortune of France and Germany alternately prevailed ; Philip himfelf, wounded in 
the throat, and dragged from his horfe, was in danger of being trampled to death ; Oth© 
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wa& furrounded and captured by his enemies, and refcued. with difficulty : but the valour 
of the French triumphed over every obftacle; the fun, which flione oa their backs* 
dazzled the eyes of their adverfaries ; the confederates, preffed on. all fides, were obliged, 
to give way; the flight foon became general, and, at fix in the evening, Philip remained 
mafter of the field.. Thirty thoufand of the enemy are find to have been killed 69 ; 
and the counts of Flanders,. Holland, and Boulogne, with the earl of Salifbury, and 
about one hundred and forty other counts and barons, were taken prifoners 9 ". This 
decifive victory confirmed the power of Philip, who had now no enemy to contend 
with. 

A. D. 1215, 1216,. 1217-] The Englifh monarch, having purchafed a truce for five 
years, by the payment of fixty thoufand pounds, was permitted to return to his own 
dominions,, where the barons had erected the. ftandard of opgofition. Urged by the 
tyranny of John to a vindication of their rights, they enforced by arms,, what perfuafion 
had failed to effect ; and this ftruggle between, a tyrannical king, and his no lefs tyran*- 
nical nobles, fortunately terminated in favour of civil liberty, by producing that cele- 
brated charter, the bulwark of Englifh freedom, which has fince been difringuifhed by 
the name of Magna Charta. But the king of England made no fcruple to violate a 
deed which he had been compelled to fubferibe; and, after taking every method he could 
devife for ftrengthening his power, in oppofition to that of the barons, he difpatched a 
meffenger to Rome to lay the great charter before the pope, and to complain of the vior 
tence he had fuftained in having been obliged to fign it. 

When the charter was read by the fovereign pontiff", he expreffed the higheft refent> 
ment at its contents ; and fwore by Saint Peter that he would not fuffer a monarch, 
who bore the fign of the crofs (which John had recently affumed), and was a vaffal of 
the holy fee, to be treated in that ignominious manner with impunity 9l . To put his 
threats in execution he iflued a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoftolick 
power, and from the authority which God had committed to him, to build and deflroy 
kingdoms, to plant and overthrow ; he annulled and abrogated the whole charter, as ua- 
juft in itfelf, as extorted by force, and as derogatory to the dignity of the apoftolic fee ; 
and, in a fecond bull, iffued foon after, he prohibited the barons from exacting the ob- 
fervance of it : he even forbade the king himfelf to pay the fmalleft regard to it ; he 
abfolved him and his fubjects from all oaths which they had been conflrained to take to 
that purpofe ; and he pronounced a general fentence of excommunication againft every 
one who fhould perfift in maintaining pretenfions fo pregnant with treafon and ini- 
quity 91 . 

W Chron, Senod. 9° Chron. Mailros, p. 187 ; M. Paris, p. 174, 175. 91 Idem, p. 184. 
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But thefe fpiritual cenfures and prohibitions could not induce the barons to defift 
from defending their liberties ; John therefore hired a band of foreign mercenaries to 
eppofe them, and with their afliftance he ravaged his kingdom from one extremity to 
the other. One continued fcene of the moft deplorable mifery every where prefented 
itfelf to the fight: nothing was to be feen but the flames of villages and caftles reduced 
to allies ; the confirmation and wretchednefs of the inhabitants; tortures inflicted by 
the foldiery to enforce the difcovery of concealed treafures ; and reprifals, equally de- 
ftructive, committed by the barons, and their partifans, on the royal demefnes, and or* 
the eftates of fuch as ftill adhered to the crown. 

At length the barons, reduced by the triumphant progrefs of John to the verge of 
deftruction, menaced with the total deprivation of thofe rights and liberties they had 
been fo anxious to fecure, their eftates ravaged, and their lives in the moft imminent 
danger ; had recourfe to a remedy as defperate as the evil it was intended to correct : 
they difpatched their leader, Robert Fitz-Walter, together with Saker, earl of Win- 
ton, to the court of France, with an offer to acknowledge prince Lewis, the fon of 
Philip, for their fovereign, on condition that he would afford them protection from the 
violence of their enraged monarch. This was a meafure that could only be juftified 
upon the principle of felf-prefervation ; accordingly we are told, by Matthew Paris, 
that " it was the offspring of defpair, which was fo great, that the barons, in the bitter- 

nefs of their fouls, curled both the king and the pope 93 ." 

Philip accepted with joy an offer fo flattering to his ambition ; but, being fenfible of 
the danger of entrufting his fon and heir in the hands of men who might, in cafe of 
neceflity, make peace with their lawful fovereign by facrificing a pledge of fo much 
value, he exacted from the barons four-and- twenty hoftages, according to Mezeray's 
account 94 , of the moft noble birth in the kingdom ; and having obtained this fecurity, 
he fent them ah immediate reinforcement of feven thoufand men 95 , to enable them to 
make head againft the king, till his fon could join them with a more confiderable force, 
which was ordered to affemble in the different ports of France. 

The pope, being informed of Philip's intention, fent Gualo, as his legate, to the 
French court, to menace him with interdicts and excommunication, if he dared to in- 
vade the patrimony of Saint Peter, or attack a prince who was under the immediate- 
protection of the apoftolic fee 9 -: but the king, being affured of the obedience of his 
own vaftals, changed his principles with the times, and now held the papal cenfures in as 
great contempt, as he had formerly treated them with refpect. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded in the equipment of his armament ; and the preparations were conducted with 

92 M.Paris, p. 1 9 j. 9+ Mezeray, vol. iv. »s Radulf. Niger, p. 144. ? 6 M. Paris, p. 194. M. Weft. p. 275. 
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fo much vigour, that prince Lewis embarked his troops on beard a fleet of fix hun- 
dred fail; and, arriving at the Ifle of Thanet, landed without opposition at Sand- 
wich, on the twenty-third of May, 1216. On his approach John retired from 
Dover to Winchefter, having left a ftrong garrifon in the cattle, under the com- 
mand of Hubert de Burgh, a brave loyalift, of approved fidelity. In this retreat 
the Englifh monarch met the pope's legate, juft arrived from France, who pub- 
lished a fentence of excommunication agamft Lewis, by name, and againft all his fol- 
lowers, and abettors. Lewis had endeavoured to pacify the legate, and to avert thefe 
cenfures, by the employment of fuch arguments as had been fuggetted to him by the 
Englifh barons, which were in fubftance as follow — they affirmed that John was inca- 
pable of fucceeding to the crown, by rcafon of the attainder patted upon him during the 
reign of his brother, though that attainder had been reverfed, and Richard had, even 
by his lad will, declared him his fucceflbr; they pretended that he was already legally 
depofed, by the verdict of the French peers, on account of the murder of Arthur, 
though the effect of that fentence mutt: neceflarily have been confined to his conti- 
nental dominions, which alone he held as a fief of the crown of France ; they averred, 
with a greater degree of plaufibility, that he had effected his own depofition by doing 
homage to the pope, changing the nature of his fovereignty, and refigning an inde- 
pendent throne for a fee under a foreign power : and as Blanche of Caftille, the wife of 
Lewis, was grand- daughter to Henry the Second, they maintained, (though in the order 
of fuccefiion many other princes had a preferable claim) that in chufing her hufband 
for their Sovereign they ftill adhered to the royal family. 

Thefe, arguments, however, having proved infufficient to convince the legate, the 
cenfures were promulgated ; and Lewis relolved to bid defiance to the pope. He 
marched immediately againft the cattle of Rochefter, which he took on the thir- 
tieth of May; and then proceeded to London, where he arrived on the fecond day of 
the following month, and was received with the loudeft acclamations, by the citizens, 
the barons, and their followers, who acknowledged him for their fovereign, did homage 
to him, and exacted a promife, confirmed by an oath, that he wculd reftore them to all 
their poflettions, and protect them in all their privileges 97 . Mezeray aflerts, that Lewis 
was folemnly crowned king of England ; but this afTertion is evidently falfe, though he 
exercifed the fovereign authority, under the title of Domini Regis Francit? Primogenitus, 
granted charters for lands and honours, and created Langton, the primate, his high- 
chancellor. The prince faw the number of his partifans daily encreafe, while that of 
John diminilhed in proportion ; for his foreign troops being moftly levied in Flanders, 
and other provinces of France, refufed to ferve againft the heir of their monarchy 9S . 
The Gafcons and Poictevins alone, who were ftill John's fubjects, adhered to his caufe > 
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but they were not fufficiently ftrong to maintain that fuperiority in the field' which- 
they had hitherto fupported againft the confederated barons : his caftles, therefore, daily- 
fell into the hands of the enemy; and Lewis, in a few months, had reduced all the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom, except Dover, which he inverted on the twenty-fecond 
of July- But this important fortrefs was defended with fuch (kill and bravery by 
Hubert de Burgh, and a fpirited garrifon, that he was repulfed in all his. attacks with 
conliderable lots; and was Co, continually harafled by the well-conducted fallies of the 
befieged, that he fwore, in a tranfport of rage, he would not quit the place till he. 
fhould have taken the caftle,, and hanged all the garrifon.;. an oath as ill- kept as rafhly 
taken ! 

While Lewis was wafting his time in this fruitlefs enterprize, the king of England, 
having recruited his army, committed dreadful dcvaftations on the eftates of the revolted 
barons, fome of whom now began to difcover, their error,, in claiming the protection of 
a prince who evinced a difpofition to opprefs ihera. Lewis had imprudently afforded 
fuch unequivocal proofs of his partiality to his own countrymen, and of his averfton to, 
the Englifh, that the earl of Salifbury, William Marefchal, Walter Beauchamp, and 
many other nobles, who had joined him on his arrival,, now deferted him, and their 
defection infpired him with fufpicions of the fidelity of thofe that remained. Thus 
actuated by jealoufy and refentment, he is faid to have formed a plan for the gratifica- 
tion of his revenge, which was difcovered to the barons by the vifcount de Melun, one 
of his chief confidants. That nobleman being attacked at London by a dangerous 
diforder, and his recovery defpaired of, exprefled a defire of feeing fome of the Englifh 
barons; and told them that he could not die in peace until he fhould have dlfcharged 
his confeience, by difcovering an affair in which they were deeply interefted. He then 
gave them to underftand, that Lewis had refolved to exterminate all the Englifh nobles 
who had fought in fupport of his caufe, fince he confidered them as traitors to their 
natural prince, and could not, therefore, rely on their fidelity to himfelf ; and. it was his 
intention to beftow their eftates and dignities on his native fubjects, in whom he could 
repofe a greater degree of confidence 99 . This ftory, whether true or falfe, was currently 
reported, and obtained univerfal credit ; and, as it correfponded to other circumftances 
that rendered it credible, it proved greatly detrimental to the interefts of Lewis, who 
was now threatened with a fudden reverfe of fortune. 

At this conjuncture the king of England died, and was fucceeded by his infant fon 
Henry ; the regency of the kingdom being beftowed on the eail of Pembroke, a noble- 
man of approved courage, extenfive talents, and incorruptible probity. This event 
proved fatal to the hopes of Lewis ; the nobles had no objections to offer to their infant 
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prince; their aveifion to the French daily increafed; and the fentence of excommuni- 
cation agninft Lewis, which was repeated by the legate every Sunday, and in which 
they themfelves were included, had no fmall influence on their minds: for, however 
the proud barons might have affected to defpife the thunders of the Vatican when their 
paflions were raifed by hope, and inflamed by rcfentment, and when their oppofition was 
fupported by the vigorous union and fpirited meafurcs of a ftrong confederacy ; thefe 
powerful motives had now loft their principal force, and their confciences were again 
open to the pangs of remorfe, and awake to the horrors which, in thofe fuperftitious 
times, were continually attached to the cenlures of the church. 

Lewis had long fince loft the affection of the barons, and he now became the object 
of their contempt. He had frequently attempted to corrupt the integrity of Hubert de 
Burgh, the brave governor of Dover caftle; butftill found his honour and courage 
equally invincible. On the death of John he again fummoned him to furrender; and 
reprefented, in a parley, that as he was now difengaged from his oath of allegiance, he 
ought to acknowledge a prince whom his countrymen had received as their fovereign, 
and who would be ftudiousto reward his bravery by the moft fignal marks of his favour. 
The governor, however, replied, that the late king had left a fon and fucceflbr, whom 
it was his duty to obey, and whom he. would ferve while he had life; and, as to the 
offers of Lewis, he obferved that the efteem of a magnanimous prince could never be 
purchafed by fuch infamous treachery. Lewis, finding him incorruptible, changed his 
battery, and threatened to take away the life of his brother, whom he had in his power; 
but this refource proving equally inefficacious, he raifed the fiege, and repaired to Lon- 
don ; from whence, having taken every neceflary precaution for fecuring his intereft in 
that capital, he marched to Hereford, and attacked the caftle, which furrendered after a 
faint refiftance. The government of this fortrefs belonged, by hereditary right, to 
Robert Fitz- Walter, who accordingly laid claim to it ; but he had the mortification not 
only of hearing his claim rejected with fcorn, but of feeing the caftle beftowed on a 
Frenchman, and garrifoned with foreigners. This act, in which deliberate infult was 
added to flagrant injuftice, excited a great, clamour among the Englifh, who plainly- 
perceived that they were to be excluded from every truft, and that foreigners had mono- 
polized all the confidence and affections of the man whom they had been weak enough i 
to acknowledge for their fovereign. 

Though Lewis, about this time, went over to the continent, and brought back a re<~ 
inforcement of troops; he found, on his return, that his party was confiderably weak- 
ened by the defertion of moft of the Englifh barons ; and that the death of John, from 
which he hadprognofticated the greateft fuccefs to his caufe, was likely to render all his 
projects abortive. The earls of Salifbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, together with Wil- 
liam Marefchal, the eldeft fon of the earl of Pembroke, had embraced the party of their 
Lawful fovereign ; and all thofe who did not immediately return to their allegiance were 
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evidently watching for an opportunity to do it with fafety. The regent was fo much 
ftrengthened by thefe accelfions, that he ventured to detach the earl of Chefter with a 
body of troops, to invert: Mount-Sorel, in the county of Leicefter, which was in the pof- 
feflion of the French : but, on the approach of the count de Perche, with a fuperior 
army, that nobleman was compelled to retire ; while the French general advanced to 
Lincoln, and, having obtained admittance into the town, laid fiege to the caflle. Pem- 
broke refolved to fuccour this important place, though at the rilk of an engagement ; he 
therefore aflembled his forces with fuch diligence and fecrecy, that he had marched as far 
as Newark before the count de Perche received the fmalleft intimation of his approach. 
The army of the regent was fo fuperior in numbers to that of the French, that the latter 
determined to lhut themfelves up in the town, and act merely on the defenfive; but the 
garrifon, having received a ftrong re-inforcement, made a fally on the befiegers ; while 
the Englilh army, by concert, aflaulted them, at the inftant, from without, mounted the 
walls by fcalade, and, bearing down all refiftance, entered the city, fword in hand. In 
this adtion, which took place on the nineteenth of May, 12 17, the French fuftained a 
total defeat ; their commander, the count de Perche, was killed; and many Englifh ba- 
rons of that party, together with four hundred knights, and a great number of common 
foldiers, were taken prifoners I0 °. 

Lewis had re-commenced the fiege of Dover caftle, in which he was employed when 
he received the unwelcome news of this fatal difafter. He immediately defifted from his 
enterprize, and haftened to London, to repair, if poffible, the lofs he had fuftained; when the 
intelligence of a frefh misfortune put an end to all his hopes. A French fleet, with a ftrong 
reinforcement on board, collected by the vigilant activity of his confort, Blanche of Caf- 
tile, had appeared on the Kentifh coaft, where they were attacked by the Engliih, under 
the command of William d'Albiney, and were difperfed with confiderable lofs. D'AI- 
biney is faid, upon this occafion, to have employed a ftratagem, which greatly contri- 
buted to the victory : — Having gained the wind of the enemy, he came down upon them 
with violence; and, throwing in their faces a quantity of quick lime, which he had 
provided for the purpofe, fo blinded them that they were unable to make the fmalleifc 
refinance 1 ! 

Lewis, now defpairing of fuccefs, entered into a negociation with the regent, who 
granted him more favourable terms than he had any right to expect. A peace was ac- 
cordingly concluded ; and he engaged to evacuate the kingdom, oil condition that all 
his adherents mould be fully indemnified, and reftored to their honours and fortunes, 
together with the free and equal enjoyment of thofe liberties which had been fecured to 
the reft of the nation \ After this treaty was figned, by which Lewis renounced all 
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pretentions to the crown of England, that prince embarked, with all his forces, for his 
native country. 

A. D. 1219, to 1222.] The fentence of excommunication, which had been pro- 
nounced by the pope againft Lewis, on his invafion of England, was now repealed by 
his legate; and Philip, after a fuccefsful attack on Rochelle, confented to another truce 
with the Englifh, for four years. Lewis then haftened to join the crufaders in Lan- 
guedoc, where the flames of war, fanned by the pelliferous breath of fanaticifm, ftill 
raged with incredible fury. 

The council of Lateran, far from refloring peace and tranquillity, had eagerly fought 
to provoke difcord and to engender ftrife ; it had exhibited, in a ftriking point of view, 
the daring pretenfions of prieftly defpotifm, which aflumed the right of difpofing of 
principalities and empires. Four hundred and twelve bifhops, and eight hundred abbots 
and priors, with the pope at their head, aflifted by the patriarchs of Conftantinople and 
Jerufalem, with feventy-one primates or metropolitans, \inanimoufly decided, " That 
" the fecular power fhould be bound, under pain of excommunication, to fwear to ex- 
" terminate heretics, to the utmoft of its power ; that the bifhops mould ifTue a 
" thoufand anathemas againft fuch as mould difobey them; and fhould alfo inform the 
" fovereign pontiff thereof, in order that he might abfolve their vaflals from their oaths 
" of fidelity, and fubject their territories to the power of the firfb Catholic, who fhould 
" chufe to take pofleflion of them 3 ." This curious theory was foon reduced to prac- 
tice. The count of Touloufe, accompanied by his fon, and the counts of Foix and 
Comminges, prefented himfelf before the council, and demanded the reflitution of his 
domains. Several bifhops interceded for him, and reminded the pope, that he had ever 
been obedient to his will ; that he had given up his fortrefTes when required fo to do; that 
he had aflumed the crofs, and had even fought for the church againft his own nephew, 
the vifcount of Beziers. Innocent appeared to be moved by his remonftrances ; but, 
fays the fanatic Peter de Vaux-Sernai 4 , The council of Achitophcl did not prevail. It was 
maintained that the Catholic faith could not fubfift in Languedoc, fo long as Raymond 
remained mafter of that province ; that he, therefore, ought to be banifhed from thence 
for ever, and, contenting himfelf with an annual income of eight hundred livres, to go 
and weep his fins wherever he could s . 

This fame decree grants Touloufe, and all the territories fubdued by the crufaders, to 
Simon de Montfort 6 , a man deftitute of truth, honour, and humanity. That nobleman 
continued the fame line of conduct which had procured him this honourable diftinction ; 
fome new inftance of his treachery or cruelty daily occurred; but, fortunately, his de- 
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ftructive progrefs was foon interrupted by the hand of death, before the walls of Tou- 
loufe. He was fucceeded in his title by his fon, Amauri de Montfort ; but the poffeffions 
he had ufurped were fpeedily recovered by the active valour of the youthful Raymond, 
whole fpirited efforts prince Lewis in vain attempted to check: after an impotent attack 
on the city of Touloufe, from whence he was compelled to retreat with ignominious 
precipitation, he withdrew his forces, and returned to Paris. 

A. D. 1223.] Amauri de Montfort, unable to oppofe the fkill and courage of his ri- 
val, offered to refign his right to all the territories beftowed on his father, by the pope, 
at the council of Lateran, to the crown of France. This important offer was referred to 
an affembly of the nobhs and clergy, at Paris; and, as Philip, whofe health had been 
rapidly declining for fome time, was repairing from Normandy to his capital, in order to 
be prefent himfelf, he was arretted by death, at the town of Mante, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his reign. He was interred in the royal vault at 
Saint Denis. 

In the delineation of the character of Philip Auguftus, his biographers and hiftorians 
feem to have been fo far dazzled by the fplendor of his conquefts, as to be totally blind 
to his defects. — Exulting in the effects of thofe conquefts, which increafed the revenues 
and extended the power of their country, the motives on which they were undertaken, 
and the means by which they were atchieved, have never been attended to in the appre- 
ciating the merits of the conqueror. In the different wars which Philip waged againft 
Henry of England, and his fon, Richard, he unfurled the banners of cruelty, oppofed 
ambition to juftice, and treachery to honour; his bale defertion of the latter in Paleftine, 
and the fubfequent perfidy of his conduct to that prince, in Europe, merit the fevereft 
reprobation ; nor do his endeavours to embitter the laft moments of Henry,' by violating 
the facred ties of nature, and fowing diffenfion between parent and child, excite lels 
powerful fentiments of difguft. In his treatment of the Jews, he fuffered the dictates 
of equity to be filenced by the fuggeftiorfs of intereft ; and the execution of eighty of 
that unfortunate people, at one time, affords afufficient proof that he was not lefs inhu- 
Ai than unjuft. The exaction of imports the moft oppreffive and onerous, on every 
clafs of people, while the kingdom laboured under an interdict, fhows that he fuffered 
no opportunity to efcape for gratifying his rapacity. Yet has the abbe Velly ventured 
to afTert, that the actions of Philip prove his merit to have been equal to his fuccefs — 
that all his fchemes were concerted with prudence — that he was economical, in order that 
his people might not be over-burdened ! — and, finally, that he was exact in the admini- 
ftration of jiijlice 1 ! — Thofe actions, however, we have laid before our readers, who are 
equally competent with ourfelves to decide on the juftice of this affertion. .. . 

That 

7 The fame hiftorian, fpeaking of Simon de Montfort, the leader of the crufaders againft the Albigenfes, obferves, 
" That he would have been an incomparable man, had he been lefs ambitious, lefs cruel, lefs perfidious, lefs cho- 
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That Philip was an able general, fertile in expedients, and active in the field, cannot 
be denied; that an important extenfion of territory was obtained through his exertions, 
and the imbecility or infignificance of his adverfaries, is certain ; and that many falutary 
regulations were adopted during his reign, is equally true: but we defy the moft en- 
thufiaftic of his admirers to adduce a fingle tranfacYion of his life which can juftify the 
epithet Magnanimous, conferred on him by the voice of adulation. — Though his mind was 
capacious and enterprifing, his defects were many, and his virtues few. 

Philip was the firft. monarch of France, who was anxious to amafs treafures in order to 
- fupport an independent and regular body of forces, which, though they may be necefTary 
for the purpole of conqueft, fometimes ferve to opprefs the fubjedT:, and to fubvert 
" the laws of the realm 8 ." No fovereign of the Capetian race had hitherto diftin- 
guifhed his own interefls from thofe of the nation. " Till now (fays Velly) our kings 
" devoted the royal domains to the fupport of the majefty of the throne." The ftate 
was careful to defray the expences of war; and the nobles and the people joined the 
monarch in revenging the injuries fuftained by the monarchy. Many inconveniences, 
however, arofe from this mode of proceeding ; the vaffals of the crown were led to 
judge of the propriety of thofe motives which had induced the fovereign to take up 
arms ; and, as they were deflined to bear the chief weight of the war, it may be fuppofed 
they were not always either prompt or juft in then* decifions. Hence confufion and 
delay, fo peculiarly fatal to all hoftile operations, were naturally produced : Philip, 
therefore, to obviate thefe numerous inconveniences, determined to keep an army of his 
own. But, as his revenues, though greatly augmented, were infufficient to fupport the 
enormous cxpence of this new regulation, he not only increafed the taxes; but accepted 
of a confiderable fum offered him by the Jews, on condition of revoking the fentence of 
banilhment that had been pronounced againft them 9 . 

The univerfity of Paris, which was founded under the reign of Lewis the Young, re- 
ceived its firft ftatutes during that of Philip Auguftus. It had profeflors of the civil 
and canon law, of philofophy, phyfic, and theology. It was greatly frequented from the 
numerous privileges it enjoyed ; among which were, the right of lending deputies to the 
national and other councils, an exemption from all national imports ; and the liberty of 
having all the caufes in which it was concerned tried by the provoft of Paris, who af- 
fumed the title of Confervator of the Royal Privileges of the Univerfty 10 . The reftor had 
the power of licenfing preachers, as well as that of fuppreffing them, whenever he had 
any grounds of complaint : he figned all treaties, and other public adls. 

"leric, and lefs vindictive." (vol. iii. p. 520). With the fame exceptions we might fafely fubferibe to his indifcrimi- 
nate eulogy on Philip Auguftus. 

8 Abreg. de Mezerai, fuit. du torn. i. p. 603. 9 Rigoid, p. 42 ; GuiU. Armor, p. 79. 10 Laur. Ord. 
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The ftyle of compofition, in the twelfth century, particularly in religious writings, 
was turgid and uncouth ; inflated by a redundancy of myftic exprefiions, refined meta- 
phors, and ridiculous allegories — of this, the following extracts from the celebrated tei- 
mons of Saint Bernard, aftbrd a curious fpecimen : 

41 Flos utique filius virginis Flos campi, non horti, campus enim fine 

*♦ omnihumano floret adminiculo, non feminatus ab aliquo, non defoflus farculo, . . . 
« Sic omnino, fic virginis alvus floruit, fic inviolata, integra, et cafta Maris vifcera. 
*' tanquam pafcua ceterni viroris florem protulere .... cujus gloria in perpe- 
« tuum non marcefcat."' S. Bern. Serm. ii. in Ad-a. Dom. Edit. D. Mabili. torn. i* 
P 728, 729.. 

'« Pluvia namque voluntaria quam fegregavit deus hxreditati fuse, placide prius et 
'* abfque ftrepitu operationis humanas, fuo fe quietiffimo illapfu virgineum demifit irt; 
" uterum ; poftmodum vera ubique terrarum difFufa eft per ora prasdicatorum." Id. Ib. 
horn. ii. fuper miJJ'us ejl, p. 745. 

" Ex Deo et homine cataplafma confe&um eft, quod fanaret omnes infirmitates tuas. 
" Contufcae funt autem et commixtse has duae fpecies in utero virginis, , tamquam ia 
" mortariolo ; Sancto Spiritu, tamquam piftillo, illas fuavitur commifcente." Id. ib* 
Scrm. Hi. in vigil Nativ. p. 77 1, 

The Provencal poets were juftly celebrated at this period in moft of the countries of 
Europe ; they were called Troubadours, or Finders, from the fertility of their invention ; 
and were, in facl, the fathers of modern poetry. No bards ever received greater en- 
couragement or protection : they were invited to the courts of the greateft princes, 
where they were equally refpecled by the brave and the fair, as- they celebrated the at- 
chievements of the one, and the charms of the other. So flattering was the applaufe 
theywttra&ed, that feveral crowned heads devoted their leifure hours to the mufes, 
became Troubadours, and compofed poems in the Provencal language, which was then 
the moft perfect of all the European languages. 

Some idea may be formed of the manners of the age, from the oppofition expe- 
rienced by Eudes de Sully, in his attempt to abolifh a ridiculous and impious ceremony, 
■which had been -hitherto tolerated, not only in the church of Paris, but in feveral other 
cathedrals in the kingdom. In the capital it was called " The Fools' Feftival" — ia 
other places* " The feftival of the Innocents "." The priefts and clerks aflembled, 
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elected a pope, an archbifhop, or bifhop, whom they conducted in great pomp to the 
church, where they appeared arrayed in different whimfical drefles, reprefenting wo- 
men, animals, or buflbons, and dancing and fmging obfeene fongs ; they converted 
the altar into a fideboard, where, during the celebration of mafs, they eat and drank, 
played at dice, burnt their old fandals initead of incenfe, and ran and jumped about, 
exhibiting a variety of indecent poftures. Eudcs, fhocked at the impious cuftom,- pub- 
lished an ordonnance, by which he prohibited the folemnization of this feftival, under 
pain of excommunication. It was accordingly fufpended for a time, but it was after- 
wards revived, and continued to be oblerved till the middle of the fifteenth century. 

There was another feAival in vogue at this time, called " The AfTes' Fcflival :" it 
was thus celebrated at Beauvais — the inhabitants felected the moft beautiful young girl 
in the town, whom they placed, with a pretty child in her arms, on an afs richly capa- 
rifoned 11 . Thus equipped, and followed by the hi/hop and the clergy, fhe went in 
proceffion from the cathedral to the parilh-church of Saint Stephen, where, as foon as 
itie had entered the fancluary, and placed herfelf near the altar, the mafs began. The 
introit, the kyrie, the gloria, the credo, and all thofe parts of the fervice which are fung, 
were terminated by the exclamation of kinkam, hhiham — words, which when pro- 
nounced in French, refemble the braying of an afs. The profc, half Latin and half 
French, explained the excellent qualities of that animal. Each ftrophe concluded with 
this kind invitation — " Sing, good Mr. Afs; open your beauteous mouth; you fhall 
" have plenty of hay, and oats to fow !" They then, on their knees, exhorted the ani- 
mal to forget his accuitomed food, in order to repeat incefTantly, Amen, amen ! The 
priefl inftead of Ha mijja cjl, repeated three times Htnbam, hlnham, hinham I which was 
re-echoed by the people. 

There is a ftatute enacted by the fame Eudes de Sully, who aboliflied " The Fool's 
" feftival," ftill extant, by which ecclefiaftics are forbidden not only to play at chefs, 
but even to have a chefs-board in their houfes ; probably becaufe they were apt to pay. 
too much attention to the game, and to lofe at it the money which they ought to have 
given to the poor 13 . In fact it is difficult to conceive any other motive for fuch a pro- 
hibition ; fince, of all games of fkill, chefs is the game which requires the greateft 
mental exertion, and is, therefore, the raoft worthy the attention of a man inclined to 
meditate and reflect. Some authors have gone as far back as the fiege of Troy, to dis- 
cover the origin of this game. The princefs Anna Comnena, in her Alexiad, afcribes 
the invention of it to the Affyrians 14 . The Perfians and Chinefe acknowledge that 
they had it from the Indians. The circumftances which gave rife to it are worthy of 
notice. 

12 Du Cange Glofl". verb. Feftum Afinorum. '3 OJo.Ep. Par. in Preceptor. Synod, no. l * Alex. 1. xxii. 
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At the commencement of the fifth century, there lived in India a young prince 
whofe power was extenfive, but whofe pride was infupportable 15 . In vain did his mi- 
nifters feek to inculcate in his mind the falutary doctrine, that all the ftrength and 
power, of a fovereign confift in the- love of his fubjecls. Thefe fage remonftrances 
were received with difdain, and thofe who made them configned to deftrudtion. A 
Bramin, who was anxious to enforce the fame wholefome precepts without expofing 
himfelf to fimilar danger, invented the game of chefs 16 , in which the king, although the 
moll important of all the pieces, is impotent in attacking, and even in defending him- 
felf againft his enemies, without the affiftance of his fubjects and foldiers. The 
monarch, being endowed by nature with a good underftanding, made a proper applica- 
tion of this ufeful leflbn, and by an immediate change of conduct averted the misfor- 
tunes with which he was threatened. Grateful for the fervice that had been rendered 
him, he fuffered the Bramin to chufe his own reward; he accordingly required as many 
grains of corn as the fixty-four fquares on the chefs-board would produce by receiving 
one for the firft, and doubling the number at every fquare up to the fixty-fourth, in- 
clufive ; his demand, being deemed moderate, was immediately granted without any 
examination : but when they proceeded to calculate the quantity, they found it fo 
immenfe that all the treafures of the prince would be infufficient to purchafe, and his 
dominions, though extenfive, to fupply it 17 .* • The Bramin then embraced the oppor- 
tunity to reprefent to his fovereign the neceflity that exifted for kings to be conftantly 
on their guard againft thofe by whom they are furrounded, and to convince him how 
much their beft intentions were liable to be abufed. — This anecdote was foon dilFufed 
over the country, and extended to the remoteft regions, whence the game of chefs was 
tranfmitted from India to all parts of the globe. 

'5 Mem. de l'Acad. des Bel. Let. t. v. p. 251. 
14 Otherwife called 'the king's game ;' ' Schak' in Perfian, and ' Scheie,' in Arabic, fignif^ King or Lord. Hence 
the term 'Check-mate,' from the Perfian 'Schakmat,' — ' the King is taken.' 

*7 On making the calculation it has been found that to fupply the necelTary quantity of corn, it would require 
13,584 towns, each of which fhould contain 1014 granaries, each granary 174,762 meafures, and each meauire 
32,768 grains. Mem de l* Acad. Ibid. 264. 
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LEWIS THE EIGHTH, 

S URN J ME D T HE LION, 



A. D. 1223.] THE acceffion of Lewis the Eighth, who was now in his thirty- 
feventh year, experienced no kind of oppofition; though his father had neglected to 
aflbciate him to the throne, he had left him in poffeffion of an army that was better 
calculated to dtablifh his authority, than the celebration of a vain ceremony. The 
new monarch was crowned at Rheims by William de Joinville, archbilhop of that dio- 
cefe, and the moft unequivocal proofs of joy and fatisfacYion were exhibited, on the oc- 
cafion, from one extremity of the kingdom to the other. He was no fooner feated on 
the throne than Henry the Third, of England, demanded, by a folemn embafTy, the 
reftoration of Normandy, and of the other provinces which had been wrefted from his 
father ; but Lewis replied, that thofe territories had been formally conflfcated by a 
fentence of the peers, the validity of which he was prepared to defend ; and, as the truce 
of four years was on the point of expiring, he determined on renewing the war by an 
irruption into Poitou. The pope, apprized of his intentions, fought to divert him 
from his purpofe ; but the king neglected his remonitrances, and being fenhble of his 
own power refolved to exert it. 

A. D. 1224, 1225, 1226.] Accordingly, in the enfuing fpring, having previoufly 
ftrengthened hiinfelf by an alliance with Frederick, emperor of Germany, Hugh de 
Lufignan, count de la Marche, who had married the queen-dowager of England, and. 
feveral other powerful barons, he entered Poitou with a numerous army, took the towns 
of Niort, andSaint Jean d'Andely, and advancing as far as Rochelle, formed the fiege 
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of that city, which he reduced after a vigorous refinance 1 . Having fubdued all the 
places which the Englilh poffeffed in Poitou, and received the homage of their inha- 
bitants, he returned in triumph to Paris. 

The king of England, in the mean time, had levied a confiderable army, which he 
fent to France under the conduct of his brother, prince Richard, on whom he had be- 
llowed the title of count of Poitou. The inhabitants of Poitou, flattered by the pre- 
sence of a prince of the blood-royal, crouded to his ftandard ; the fpirit of oppofition 
was revived ; the career of Lewis was checked ; and that monarch, impatient to engage 
in a new enterprize, confented to a truce for three years. 

Urged by the folicitation of the fovereign pontiff, and £1111 more by the dictates of 
intereft and ambition, Lewis refumed the crofs, and once more marched againft the 
Albigenfes. The old count of Touloufe was dead, and though, previous.to hisdeceafe, 
he had made every fubmiffion the church could require for his imaginary crimes, and had 
proved himfelf a moft worthy man and a good Chriftian, yet did the implacable enmity 
of the fovereign pontiff extend beyond the grave, and the rites of fepulture were denied 
to his body. His fon and fucceffor, endued with every quality that could fecure af- 
fection, or conciliate efteem, was equally fubmiflive, and was treated with equal feverity 
and injuftice. Neither his piety could recommend him to the pope, nor his virtues to 
the king ; fanaticifm had deluded the one, and ambition the other ; hence they were 
both bent on perfecution, and from the formidable preparations that were made, the 
deftruction of Raymond appeared inevitable. 

Previous to his departure from Paris, Lewis thought fit to accept the offer of Amauri 
de Montfort ; and in return for the ceffion of the claims which he derived from the 
liberality of the Roman pontiff, Montfort received the promife of the poft of conltable, 
as foon as it fhould become vacant. The king directed his march along the banks of 
the Rhone, and inverted Avignon with fifty thoufand men. The inhabitants fet his 
threats at defiance, repelled his attacks with the moft determined valour, made feveral 
fuccefsful fallies, in which the French were routed with confiderable {laughter, and at 
laft compelled Lewis, after the lofs of the braveft of his troops, to grant thofe terms of 
capitulation which he had at firft rcfufed. 

After the reduction of Avignon, the king entered Languedoc, and extended his de- 
variations within four leagues of Touloufe; but the feafon being too far advanced to 
form the fiege of that important place, which Raymond had been careful to provide with 
every polliblc means of refiftance, he refolved to return to Paris. With this view he 

» Gefta Lud. viii. Duch. t. v. p. 186. 
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repaired to Clermont in Auvergne, and from thence proceeded to Montpenfier, where he 
■was feized with a diforder that put an end to his life, in the fourth year of his reign, and 
the fortieth of his age. He was interred at Saint Denis. 

Lewis the Eighth poffefled the courage, vigilance, and a£lrVity, hut not the prudence 
and circumfpe&ion, of his father ; like Philip, too, he was turbulent and ambitious, 
eager to extend his dominions at the expence of his neighbours, and prompt to engage 
in wars, at the call of intereft, in defiance of juftice. He has been called a great 
prince 1 ; but neither the fplendour of his military exploits, nor his concern for the wel- 
fare and felicity of his fubjedts, gave him the fmalleft title to that flattering appellation, 
which though many have acquired, but few have deferved. 

Of eleven children which Lewis had by his wife, Blanche of Caftille, fix only fur- 
vived him ; Lewis, Robert, John, Alfonfo, Charles, and Ifabelja. This laft founded 
the monaftery of Longchamp. By his will, the king bequeathed all his dominions to 
his eldeft fon Lewis, except thofe appanages which he intended for his brothers ; to 
his fecond fon he affigned the county of Artois; Anjou and Maine to his third ; Poitou 
and Auvergne to his fourth; the fifth was deftined for the church 3 . 

Such was the licentioufnefs that prevailed at this period among the troops, that 
one army, about the end of the twelfth century, was attended by fifteen hundred con- 
cubines, who were all dreffed in a molt expenfive manner 4 . This ftyle of drefs fre- 
quently caufed them to be miftaken for women of fafhion. Queen Blanche, confort to 
Lewis, having one day received the kifs of peace s , at mafs, returned it to a woman 
who ftood near her, whofe appearance befpoke her a perfon of rank, but who proved to 
he a woman of the town. Being afterwards informed of this circumftance, fhe was fo 
enraged at her miftake, that file obtained from the king an edi£t 6 , prohibiting all cour- 
tefans from wearing gowns with trains and capes, and gilt belts. But as good, regula- 
tions are often ill-obferved, the edicT: was feldom enforced, and things went on in theft 
ufual way. The modeft women confoled themfclves for this.neg!e£t with the tefti 
inony of their confeience, and the goodnefs of their reputation, of which they wer 
continually boafting, by obferving, that — " Bonne renommee vaut mieux que ceinturt 
*;' doree ;" — " A good name is better than a gilt belt.*' Which faying became a pro- 
verb that is ftill in ufe. 

The relaxation that obtained in the adminiftration of juftice, was well calculated to 
promote licentioufnefs. It appears from the archives of the cathedral at Beauvais, 

1 Velly, vol. iv. p. <o. 3 Geft. Ludov. viii. apud. Duch. t. v. p. 324. et. feq. 4 Memoires fur l'Anciennc 
Chevalerie. s Du Cange, verb. Ofculum Paris. 6 Pafq. Rech. tie la France, t. i. p. .783. 
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that a canon of the church had carried off the wife of a citizen, who demanded juftice 
for the injury he thereby fuftained. The crime was notorious; the culprit acknowledged 
his guilt; and the whole neighbourhood bore teftimony of the fact : — the judges, after 
mature deliberation, decreed, " That the ravifher fhould reftore the woman in a fort- 
*« night ;" which was accordingly done : — thus the canon went unpunilhed, and the citi- 
zen unredrefled. 

It was at the commencement of this reign, that pope Honorius the Third confirmed 
the celebrated order of the Minors, the firlt mendicants: they were diftinguiihed by the 
appellation of Cordeliers, from the cord which they wore round their wain: 7 . Thefe 
monks refigned all earthly property, and devoted their lives to preaching penitence, and 
to continual mortification and prayer. The inftitutor of the order was John Bernardon, 
originally of Affize in Umbria, who was furnamed Francis becaufe he had learned the 
French language in a very fhort time 8 . He is reprefented as a man of great fimplicity, 
almoft uneducated, but leading a life of uncommon aufterity, and following, in all things, 
he pureft dictates of humanity. To him may be applied, fays Hainault 9 , what has been 
faid of Zeno, the founder of the feet of ftoics: — he taught how to bear with hunger and 
thirjl; and he met with difciples. In fact, he had foon a numerous train of all ranks 
and conditions, and of either fex. He divided them into three claflTes : the firlt, 
doomed to celibacy, aflumed the appellation of freres mineurs; the fecond, confriting of 
married people, were called freres de la penitence ; and the third, who were widows, were 
diltinguilhed, in Italian, by the name of povere donne (poor women), and, in French, by 
that of Clarifies, from Saint Claire. 

7 Vita Santti Franc. p«r S. Bonav. c. 4. * Choify, Hilt, de 1' Eglife, torn. vi. p. 301. 9 Abrege ChronoV 

de V Hilt, de France, p. 214. 
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A. D. 1226.] QJJ E E N Blanche was deeply affected at the death of her hufband; 
but, inftead of wafting her time in deploring his lofs, fhe immediately proceeded to adopt 
thofe vigorous meafures, which were eflential to the welfare of the ftate, and the fafety 
of her fon. Lewis, on his death-bed, had appointed her to the regency, in the prefence 
of the archbifhop of Sens, and the bifhops of Beauvais and Chartrcs x . Though a fo- 
reigner, with five fons ftill in their infancy, fhe had the courage to venture on an office 
at all times troublefome, but peculiarly difficult to fill in a kingdom where women 
were regarded as incapable of holding the reins of government. Her firft care was to 
fuminon the nobles to attend the coronation of her fon ; but moft of thefe factious ba- 
rons, far from obeying the citation, excufed themfelves on various pretences, all indica- 
tive of their difpofition to revolt. Some, who were anxious to preferve appearances, 
pleaded the excefs of their grief at the recent lofs they had fuftained, which incapaci- 
tated them from attending a ceremony that fhould be marked by general expreffions 
of joy; others, more bold, iniifted that, previous to the coronation, all the vaflals of the 
crown fhould be releafed from confinement; particularly the count of Flanders, and the 
old count of Boulogne 1 ; fome even demanded the reftitution of certain poileffions, of 
which they had been unjujily deprived during the two laft reigns, fince, by the laws of 
the realm, a previous verdict of the peers was indifpenfably requifite to eltabliili the va- 
lidity of the forfeiture. 

1 Thref des Ch. Layette des Regentes. 2 M. Paris; An. 122$. 
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Bat, notwithstanding this oppofition, the young king was crowned at Rheinvs, the 
archiepifcopal fee of which was then vacant, by the bilhop of SoifTons ; and all the nobles 
and prelates who were prefent took the accuftomed oath of allegiance to Lewis as their 
fovereign, and to Blanche, as the regent of the kingdom, during the minority of her fon. 
The queen's chief minifrers and advifcrs were, the chancellor Guerin, a man refpe£table 
irom his age, abilities, and- virtue, .but rude in manners, and accuftomed to offer his ad- 
vice in the ftyle and language of*reprimand ; and the cardinal de Saint Ange, the pope's 
legate in France, a prelate, who, to the natural advantage of a good perfon, united the 
moll engaging addrefs, and manners the mo ft infinuating, The regent herfelf is faid to 
have been a woman of extraordinary acconiplilhmcnts, both mental and perfonal; of a 
fpirit undaunted ; in beauty unrivalled. 

It was not long before her fkill and refolution were called forth into action. The 
counts of Champagne, Brittany and la Marche, had, during the late reign, entered 
into a itcret league, again/? ail men living and to come ; the treaty is ftill extant 3 . Thefe 
were the three firft noblemen in the kingdom — the count of Brittany was a prince of 
the blood ; the count of Champagne was defcended from a daughter of Lewis the 
Young ; and the count de la Marche was father-in-law to Henry of England. At this 
critical conjuncture they renewed the late treaty, and bound . themfelves by an oath, to 
obey no orders that mould come from the king, directly or indirectly, during, his mi- 
nority. Their influence was fo great that numbers, who had no fubject of complaint, 
were induced to cfpoufe their caufe. The king of England, anxious to recover Nor- 
mandy, and the other provinces which had been wreftcd from his father, promiied 
them a powerful fuccour ; and had- he kept his word, and profited by the confufion that 
now prevailed throughout the kingdom, there can he little doubt but he would have 
accomplifhed his purpofe; but weak, indolent, and irrefolute, Henry was not. deftgned 
by nature cither for conqueft or command. 

Before the confederates openly difplayed the banners of revolt, they renewed their 
demand, for the reftitution of thofe eftates which, they pretended, hrtd been ufurped 
during the two preceding reigns ; a demand which it was impoflible for the queen to- 
comply with, both becaufe luch compliance exceeded the power of a regent, and be- 
caufe a part of the lands in queftion had been fince alienated from the crown. Yet her 
refufal was deemed a fufficient motive for the commencement of hollilities. The count 
of Brittany began by fortifying two places, the command of which had been conferred, 
on, him by the late king 4 ; viz. Bellelme in the Perche, and Saint James de Beuvron. 
in Normandy ; while Richard, brother to the Englilh monarch, paflcd the Gaionnc, 
ravaged the adjoining country, and betrayed a difpolition to inlult Rochelle. 

3 Chant. Aft. 169, 170. * Gefto Lud. ix. apud. Duch. t,v. p. 327. 
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Blanche, in the mean time, fought to ftrengthen her power hy fecuring the affections 
of the people ; and fhe difli ibuted her favours anil rewards in fo judicious a manner, as to 
enfure attachment without exciting envy. Philip, count of Boulogne, uncle to the 
young monarch, was the nobleman whofe enmity or friendfhip was of the greateft con- 
fluence to her; fne accordingly fpared no pains to engage him in her intereft : with 
this view llie reftored Mortain and Liflebonne, which the late king had detached fiom 
the appanage of Philip; and alfo ceded to him the fovercignty of the county of Saint- 
Pol, as a fief of the county of Boulogne. Ferrand, count of Flanders, notwithftanding 
the felicitations of the Roman pontiff, it ill remained a captive in the Louvre; as his 
wife, who had no affection for him, pleaded inability to pay his ranfom. It is faid that 
their hatred arofe from play, at which they incelTantly quarrelled ; the count being en- 
raged at the idea of being beaten by his wife at chefs, and the countefs refufing to in- 
dulge him by fuft'ering him to win 5 . Their animofity was even carried to fuch a 
length, that the countefs was on the point of procuring a divorce, in order to marry 
the count of Brittany : to prevent this alliance was an object of importance to the 
French king, fince it would have greatly augmented the domains of one of his moil 
feditious vaffals, and would have afforded that vaffal a fair opportunity for gratifying 
hiS ambition, and for difturbing the repofe of his liege-lord. That confideration had 
determined Lewis the Eighth to facilitate the releafe of Ferrand, which was to have 
taken place at Chriffmas, in the prefent year. The regent, in order to attach the count 
more firmly to her intereft, prudently refolved to grant him terms more favourable than 
thofe which had been prefcrihed by her hufband. By the fir IT: treaty, he was to have 
paid fifty thoufand livres, at two different payments, and to have given Douai, Lille, 
and l'Eclufe as a furety ; whereas now but half that fum was exacted from him, on con- 
dition that he fhould leave the young king in pollcmon of the citadel of Douai for ten 
years. This indulgence was repaid by Ferrand with perfevering fidelity ; and though he- 
had frequent opportunities of repairing the lofl'es he had fuffained, he regularly perfifted 
in facrificing intereft at the fhrine of gratitude. 

A. D. 1227.] After thefe fuccefsful negotiations Blanche collected her troops; and, 
accompanied by her fon ; by the pope's legate, and the counts of Boulogne and Dreux, 
advanced as far as the Quarry of Courcet 6 . There the count of Champagne, who had 
openly profefled himfelf the queen's admirer, aftonifhed at her progrefs in the depth of 
a fevere winter, threw himfelf at her feet, and implored her mercy. Lewis, at the in- 
ftigation of his mother, received with kindnefs his repentant vaflal, and this happy com- 
mencement infpired him with the moft fanguine hopes of a fpeedy and fuccefsful termi- 
nation to the revolt. Nor was he difappointed in his expectation, for the counts of 
Brittany and la Marche, finding themfelves more vigoroufly oppofed than they had 

5 Chron. de Hand. p Geft.Lud.ix. Duch. t. v. p. 317. 
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reafon to expect, gave him the meeting at Vendome, and accepted the terms of accom- 
modation which he had propofed to them. 

A treaty was accordingly concluded, by which it was fettled that prince John, bro- 
ther to Lewis, to whom his father had bequeathed the counties of Anjou and Maine 7 , 
fhould marry the daughter of the count of Brittany ; that during the minority of 
the prince — who was now only in his eighth or ninth year — the count mould keep pof- 
femon of the towns of Angers, Beauge, Beaufort, and Mans ; that he fhould give his 
daughter, as a dower, Bellcfme, Saint- James de Beuvron, Chantoceaux on the Loire, 
Brie-Comte-Robert, and fome other places, which, neverthelefs, he mould be fuffered 
to retain during his life; that the princefs fhould, within a few days, be delivered into 
the hands of the count of Boulogne, and the conftable Montmorenci ; and, finally, 
that the count of Brittany fhould form no alliance with the king of England, or the 
duke of Guienne. As for the count de la Marche, he not only promifed to hold no 
farther correfpondence with the enemies of the crown 3 , to reftore all the lands and pof- 
fefnons he had ufurped, and to repair all the injuries he had committed; but he even 
ceded to the young king all the grants which he had obtained during the late reign, 
together with his pretenfions to Guienne, in right of his wife, who was widow to John 
of England 9 . In return for thefe conceflions Lewis affigned him, during the term of 
ten years, a penfion of ten thoufand five hundred livres ; allowed him to felect, from 
among the friends and allies of France, fuch guardians as he fhould chufe for his child- 
ren ; engaged to conclude neither peace nor truce with England, without his approba- 
tion ; and confentcd to ftrengthen this alliance between them by a double marriage — 
that of Alfonfo, the king's brother, with Ifabclla de la Marche, and that of Hugh de 
la Marche, with Ifabella of France ; but neither of thefe marriages took place. The 
two counts did homage, and delivered hoflages to Lewis, while Matthew de Montmo- 
renci, conftable of France, fwore, by the king's foul 10 , to obferve the treaty. 

A. D. 1229.] But the national tranquillity, which thus appeared to be eftablifhcd on 
a fclid foundation, was fpecdily interrupted by the intrigues of the count of Boulogne, 
the king's uncle, who afpired to the regency ; and as he was generally and defervedly 
beloved, his party foon became formidable. A plan was laid for feizing the king's 
perfon: but Thibaud, count of Champagne, again betrayed the defigns of the confpira- 
tors to Blanche; and the failure of their project only ferved to convince them how much 
their fovereign was beloved by his fubjects. In revenge for the treachery of Thibaud, 
they afiembled all the troops they could collect, and, entering his territories, laid wafte 
the country with fire and fvvord. The count, unable to impede their progrefs, had re- 

7 Thrcf. des Ch. Layette de Bietagne. 8 lb. regift. 22. and zi. 9 Recueil des Rangs desGrands. Du Till. 

p. 173. 10 Velly, vol iv. p. 90. 
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courfe to the king for protection; and Lewis, after ordering the rebels to lay down their 
arms, put himfclf at the head of a powerful army, and marched to his relief. Under the 
walls of Troyes he was joined by Thibaud, and Mathew the Second, duke of Lorraine ; 
when the regent again ordered the rebels to quit Champagne, promifing to do them 
juftice if they had any reafonablc grounds of complaint But the haughty barons re- 
turned an infolent anfwer, importing that they had taken up arms to do themfelves 
juftice, and not to afk it at the hands of a woman, who openly protected the aflaffin of 
her hufband 

This boldnefs, however, was only affumed for the purpofe of concealing the weak- 
nefs of their caufe; on the king's approach the confederated nobles retired into the 
county of Nevers, and fhewed no difpofition to come to a decifive engagement. The 
queen feized the moment of fuccefs to negociate with the count of Boulogne ; fhe con- 
vinced him that his real intereft was to maintain the authority of the king, his nephew;. 
Ihe unfolded the fecret defigns of the confederates; and plainly proved, that while they 
flattered his ambition with the profpecT: of royalty, their inclinations were unanimoufly 
directed towards Enguerrand de Couci a nobleman confpicuous above his contempo- 
raries for his virtues and abilities. Induced by thefe confiderations, Philip confented to 
exchange his vifionary hopes of a crown, for the iolid emoluments of a penfion. 

The object which next engaged the attention of the regent, was the ftate of affairs in 
Languedoc, where Raymond, count of Touloufe, profiting by the death of Lewis the 
Eighth, had made a confiderable progrefs in the recovery of his paternal dominions. 
Beaujeu, the king's general, after taking the towns of Becede, Cabaret, Grave, and Mon- 
tech, maffacred all the inhabitants in the mod cruel and inhuman manner' 4 . But 
Raymond, having defeated him three times in the courfe of one campaign, retaliated his 
barbarity, and taught him, by the only means that could affect a mind diftorted by fa- 
naticilm, to refpedl the facred rights of humanity. 

The fuccefs of the count of Touloufe revived the zeal of the pope, who earneftly 
prefled 15 the-young king and his mother to arm in the caufe of religion, whofe rights 
he pretended to enforce by rapine and murder. The bifhops ,of the province accord- 
ingly affembled at Narbonne ; and after ordaining that the Jews fliould be diftinguifhed 
by the figure of a wheel, fix inches in circumference, placed on a confpicuous part of 
their drefs' 6 , they enacted that every Sunday, and on every feftival, the fentence of ex- 
communication againft Raymond and all his adherents fliould be publicly read in the 

M Chr. Fl. p. 49. 

" They had propagated a report that the count of Champagne, who had withdrawn his forces from the fiege of 
Avignon, had poifoned the late king. 

J 3 L'ALlon. Hift. de Couci, 1. iiu x * M. Paris; An. 1228. *5 MSS. Colb. p. 2669. » 6 Cone. torn. L 
^. 304 et feq. 
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churches — a pitiful refource againfl 'the attempts of a youthful hero, who maintained 
his rights with glory and fuccefs. There were fome other canons paffed at this coun- 
cil, worthy of notice. By the fifth it is decreed that no will fliall be valid, unlets an 
ecclefiaftic be prefent when it is made, in order to afcertain the religious faith of the 
teftator ; by the thirteenth, the eftablifhment of new tolls is forbidden; the fourteenth 
regulates the inftitution of inquifitors in every parifh, and the fifteenth and the fix- 
teenth, by declaring all perfons convicted or even fufpefled of herefy incapable of hold- 
ing any office, mAe a direct attack both on the rights of the fovereign, and on thofe of 
the fubject. 

By the exhortations of the pope, and the remonfirances of his legate, the regent was 
induced to fend a frefh fupply of troops into Languedoc. The war was then renewed 
with additional vigour, and was conducted by Beaujeu in a manner truly worthy of the 
caufe in which he had embarked. Every morning ( fays a contemporary writer) 11 , at dawn 
of day, the troops attended mafs, and prayed moft devoutly ; they then partook of a flight 
repaft ; and, after polling guards in different parts of the town, to keep the inhabitants in 
awe, three feparate detachments were lent to fcour the country — the firft were armed with 
pick-axes, for the purpofe of demolifhing the houfes ; the fecond with fpades, for digging 
up the vines in the. vineyards ; and the third with fcythes, for mowing down the green 
corn, and every thing elfe that they met with in the fields. This fyfiem of deftruction 
was regularly purfued in the environs of Touloufe for three months. 

The count of Touloufe, finding his fubjects in the utmoft confirmation, and ahnoft 
driven to defpair, by the loffes they had fuftained through this barbarous mode of waging 
war, was at length compelled to lillen to the overtures of peace that were made him by 
the cardinal de Saint Ange. The terms impofed on him were oppreffive ; but, abandoned 
by his fubjects, he was obliged to fubmit, and to purchafe an exemption from ecclefiaf- - 
tical tyranny and perfecution, by the ceflion of his hereditary dominions to the king of 
France, and by the payment of a confulerable fum of money to different churches and 
monaftcries. The motives which fuperinduced the commencement of this war, and in- 
fluenced its continuance, were rather founded, fays Velly 19 , on a defire to defpoil the 
courft of Touloufe of his dominions, than from any wifh to put his orthodoxy to the 
proof. In vain did that unfortunate prince repeatedly fue for peace to the church, and 
offer to pay an implicit fubmiflion to the orders of the Roman pontiff ; fo long as he 
perfifled in his refo)ution to maintain his juft pretenfions to the patrimony of his ancef- 
tors, he was deemed an incoi rigible heretic, and an object of excommunication : but, no 
iboner did he confent to refign a great part of his dominions, than he became a good 
Catholic; his fealiments were declared to be orthodox ; and not the fmallelt abjuration 

*7 Guil.de Pod. c. 38. »» Tom.iv.p. 119, 
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of his errors Was required ! So dreadful was the infatuation, Under which men laboured 
at this difgraceful period, when the practice of Chriftianity was, by defigning priefls, and 
interefted monarchs, made to confift in a violation of its precepts ! 

Thus terminated the crufade againft the Albigenfes, after a cruel and fanguinary war 
of twenty years, during which all the malice of perfonal hatred, and the mad rage of 
ambition and fanaticifm were, to the difgrace of humanity, alternately difplayed. " By 
this treaty of peace, which was figned at Paris, Lewis acquired all that extent of terri- 
tory which had belonged to the counts of Touloufe, beyond the Rhone 19 ; comprehend- 
ing the duchy of Narbonne, the counties of Narbonne, Beziers, Agde, Maguelonne (or 
Melgueil) , Nifmcs, Ufez, and Viviers; a part of the Touloufain; one half of the county 
of Albigeois, comprehending, exclufive of the diocefe of Caftres, that part of the arch- 
bifhoprick of Albi, which lies to the left of the Tarn ; and, laftly, the vifcounty of 
Grezes, with all the pretenfions of Raymond to the ancient counties of Velai, Gevau- 
dan and Lodeve. The domains thus ceded are fuppofed to have produced an annual 
revenue of fix thoufand livres tournois, which was a very confiderable fum in thofe 
days. They were all annexed to the crown, and placed under the authority of two royal 
fenefchals, one of whom refided at Beaucaire, and the other at CarcalTonne. The firfl: 
had the command of the diocefes of Maguelonne (now Montpelier), Nifmes, Ufez, Vi- 
viers, Me tide, and Puy, with that part of thofe of Aries and Avignon, which is fituated 
beyond the Rhone: the jurifdi£tion of the fecond extended over the diocefes of Carcaf- 
fonne, Beziers, Lodeve, Agde, Narbonne, a part of the Albigeois to the left of the Tarn, 
and a part of the Touloufain. — Thefe two diftricts, with the territory of Touloufe, 
which Raymond retained, formed that province, which was afterwards denominated 
Lan^uedoc. 

The count of Touloufe furrendered five of his callles to the king's troops, as a furety 
for his compliance with the terms of the treaty ; and his daughter Jane was, according to 
agreement, immediately affianced to Alfonfo, the brother of Lewis. Raymond remained 
lome time at the court of Paris, where he acquired the efteem and friendfhip of the king, 
who fent him back fo his own dominions loaded with honours v and prefents. 

During thefe negociation^a council was holden at Touloufe, by which the formidable 
tribunal of the Inquifition was efiablifhed on a permanent bafis" 0 ; thebifiiops were order- 
ed to appoint one ecclefiaftic and two or three laymen in every pariftV 1 , to make a Ariel 
fearch after heretics, and their protectors, not only in their houles, which they wetc to 
featrh from top to bottom, but in any fubtcrraneous paffages in which they might take 
refuge; threatening the inferior magiftrates with the mod fevere punuhments, in cafe of 

'9 De VaMTette, Hift. ie Langucdoe, torn. iij. p. 375. * 20 Conc. torn. xi. p. 727 et feq. 21 Can. 1, 2, 3. 
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of a refufal to enforce thefe tyrannical mandates"; and confifcating the poffeffions of 
fuch noblemen as fhould permit thefe unfortunate objects of perfecution to fix their 
refidence within their domains. All heretics, who fhould become voluntary converts, 
were prohibited from refiding in fufpected places ; and ordered to inhabit only Catholic 
towns ; they were to wear two crofles, one on either fide of their bofom, of a colour dif- 
ferent from that of their clothes; and they could not hold any public office, without- a 
particular difpenfation from the pope or his legate. Such heretics as fear alone had in- 
duced to profefs the true faith, were condemned to perpetual imprifonment, to be fup- 
ported by thofe who fhould profit by the confifcation of their effects. Every perfon 
who had attained the age of maturity 23 , was bound to promife a ftrict adherence to the 
Catholic faith, and to fwear that he would inform againft heretics : which oath was to 
be renewed every two years. Every layman was forbidden to keep either the Bible or 
Tefiament in his houfe z \ and was only permitted to have the Pfalter, the Breviary, or 
the Book of Prayers, in Latin, but not in the vulgar tongue:— this is the firft inftan«« 
of a fimilar prohibition in the ecclefiaftical hiftory; the abbe Velly afcribes* 5 it to a de- 
fire of preventing heretics from making an improper ufe of the fcriptures; it would cer- 
tainly have been more candid to impute it to the true caufe, a wilh to keep the laity in 
a ftate of ignorance on all religious matters, in order to extend the influence, and to 
increafe the emoluments, of the clergy. By the thirty-eighth canon it was forbidden to 
conftrudt any new fortrefTes, to rebuild fuch as had been demolifhed, and to erect any 
new tolls ; all barons, knights, citizens, and peafants were likewife prohibited from en- 
tering into any league or combination, except againft the enemies of the church ; it was 
laftly ordained, that juflice fhould be adminiftered gratis, and that the judges fhould pub- 
lifh thefe ftatutes four times a year. 

Lewis, about the fame time, publifiied an ordonnauce, which tended to fandtion and 
encourage thefe fhameful encroachments of the church 26 : It enacts, that the churches 
of the province of Languedoc fhall enjoy all the privileges, immunities, and liberties of 
the Galilean church ; that fuch as are convicted of herefy fhall be punilhed without 
delay, according to their defei ts ; that whoever fhall favour them fhall beholden un- 
vwrthy to fill any office, incapable of fucceeding to any eftate, and fhall likewife for- 
feit all his property, real and perfona! ; that the barons and officers of juflice, under pain 
of confifcation and corporal punHhment, fhall exert themfelves to the utmoft, in order to 
difcover heretics, that- they may be fu-rrendcred into the hands of the ecclefiaftical judge, 
who fhall chaftife them without refpect to perfons; that the effects of thofe who fhall 
remain a whole year under a fentence of excommunication fhall be feized by the offi- 
cers of the crown, and the culprits fhall not recover them till they have fatisfied the 
church, and received an exprefs order from the king for that purpofe. The king's youth 

'*» Can. 4. »J Can. 11. *+ Can. 14. »s Tom..ir. p, 13}. *» Recueil Jes CKdtm. Laur. torn. i. p.. 50. 
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is the only poflible excufe that can be offered for this arbitrary edict; though, as he 
fuffcred it to remain in force during thirty years, without any attempt to modify its ty- 
rannical provifions, or to reprels its evil effects, his conduct, in this refpect, certainly 
merits reprobation. 

A. D. 1230.] While the policy of the regent was highly commended for the exten- 
fion of territory which had been acquired by the treaty with Raymond, the count of 
Brittany once more erected the ftandard of revolt, and engaged Henry of England to 
efpoufe his caufe: that monarch accordingly embarked at Portfmouth, with his army, 
on the laft day of April, and arrived fafe at Saint Malo, where he was received by his 
ally, who furrendered feveral places of ftrength into his hands ; and a great number of 
the nobility did homage to him as their fovereign. 

Lewis, apprized of their intentions, had already taken Angiers, in the vicinity of which 
his army was ported to obferve the motions of the Englifh. and to oppofe their entrance 
into Poitou ; but, feeing that Henry remained at Nantes, in a ftate of inactivity, he ad- 
vanced towards Amiens, which he inverted and took, together with feveral places in the 
vicinity of Henry's quarters, without having experienced the fmalleft interruption from 
that prince, who, far from making thofe exertions which were neceffary toenfure fuccefs 
to his undertaking, devoted his whole time to feftivity and pleafure. 

Lewis, however, being compelled to draw his troops from Anjou to reprefs an infur- 
rection of the nobles, who, in the hope of being fuftained by Henry, had embraced the 
opportunity afforded them by the abfence of their monarch to excite frefh commotions; 
the king of England, had he poffeffed fkill and fpirit fufficicnt to avail hin felf of the 
favourable conjuncture, might, probably, have been able to recover the dominions 
which his predeceffors had loft. The French forces were all employed in another 
quarter; and the Normans were earneft in their folicitations to him , to go and take 
poffeffion of their country : but, inftead of complying with their requert, lie marched 
into Poitou, and reduced the fmall town of Mirabeau; then repaired to Guienne to re- 
ceive the homage of the Gafcon barons ; and, laftly, returned to Brittany, where he 
relapfed into bis former indolence, and fuffercd Lewis to complete, without interruptien, 
the pacification of his kingdom. He foon after left the continent, and, by the advice of 
his minifters, was induced to fubferibe a truce for three years ; in which the count of 
Brittany was included. 

The king profited by this interval of tranquillity to fortify his frontiers, and to re- 
new the ancient treaties of alliance with the emperor and his fon. He alfo publifhed a 
fevere ordonnance againft the Jews, who were alternately banifhed and recalled, in order 
to gratify the rapacity of the fovereign. It appears by various edicts, that the effects of 
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all Jews who were fettled in the kingdom 27 , belonged to the barons within whofe do- 
mains tliey had fixed their refidence. They were forbidden by the law to change their 
abode without the pe'rrnVffibil of their lord, who was empowered to follow and claim them, 
as fugitive flaves, even in the royal domains. It even appears that this unfortunate 
people were regarded as an object of traffic"; they were transferred, with the land, from 
one proprietor to another, and were fomctimes fold feparately, in the fame manner as 
negroes are now fold in the Weft-India iflands : their value being eflimatcd according 
to their talents and indufiry. The fpirit of perfecution was carried flail farther; for 
if a Jew became a convert to Chriflianity, the whole cf his property was confifcated to 
the king 29 : thus the abjuration of error was, by a ftrange and impious inconfiitency of 
oppreffion, made to incur as fevere a punifhment as could be inflicted for the commiffion. 
of a crime ! 

Even Lewis, whofe piety procured him the appellation of Saint, could fo far miftake 
or pervert the precepts and the fpirit of Chriflianity as not only to fanction and confirm, 
but even to extend thefe opprefTive Jaws. He compelled the Jews to wear fome dif- 
tinguifhing mark ; and if they appeared in public without it they were fined ten livres, 
and their garment was forfeited to the informer. The Chriftians were forbidden to have 
any commerce with them ; they could not take a Jew into their fervice, nor rent a farm 
of him, nor employ him as a phyfician or furgeon,. nor take his child to nurfe. When 
a Jew appeared in evidence againft a Chriflian 30 , he was compelled to fwear by the ten 
names of God, and his oath was accompanied by a thoufand imprecations on his own- 
head if he deviated from the truth. The perfon, too, who adminiftered the oath, thus 
addreffed him : — " May the Lord God fend you a continual fever," or ague, if you are 
" g uilt Y ot perjury ; may he deflroy you in his anger ; you, and your family, and your 
" effects: may your enemies fcize your poffeffions, and ravifh your wife: may the 
" fword, and death, fear and inquietude purfue you on all fides: may the earth fwallow 
" you up like Dathan and Abiron : may all the fins of your parents, and all the male- 
" diaions contained in the law of Moles, fall on your head!" To this Chrifiian-like 
invocation thefe mifcrable objects of public execration were compelled to anfwer three 
time? — So be it. A Chriflian convicted of a criminal connection with a female Jew was 
burned alive: a contemporary author juflifics the fevcrity of this punifhment, by 
afferting that the commiffion of fuch an act with a Jew is a crime equal to that of 
befliality ! * l 

A. D. 1231 to 1233.] Lewis was more worthily employed in checking the arro- 
gant preemption of his prelates, who, on the fmallefl fubjeft of difcontent, affumed the 

Laur. O.do*. dee Rois de Fr. t. i, p. ,6. lb. p. 48. H D» Can'ge, GlolT. verbo Jud*i. 
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right of laying their diocefes-undei* an interdict, In order to remedy the inconveniences 
ariling from fo flagrant an abufe of authority, the king fcized their temporalities'; which 
mode of proceeding, in a few years, produced the defired effect. Having attained his 
nineteenth year, he was perfuaded by his mother, to bellow his hand on Margaret, the 
eldeft daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of Provence, a princefs of extraordinary 
heauty and rare accomplishments, though flie had not yet completed her fourteenth 
year. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence at Sens, where the young 
queen was crowned a few days after the marriage. The three fifths' of Margaret were 
married foon after, Eleanor, to Henry the Third of England; Sancia, to prince Ri- 
chard, brother to that monarch; and Beatrice to Charles, brother to Lewis, who fuc- 
ceeded to the title of count of Provence, in right of his wife, and by his own valour 
and conduit became king of Sicily. 

A. D. 1234, 1235 ] The truce with England being nearly expired, Lewis deemed 
it neceffary to make the raoft formidable preparations for renewing the war. Deter- 
mined to chaftife the count of Brittany, who had already commenced hostilities, he 
marched into his territories at the head of a powerful army ; and though his vanguard 
was attacked and defeated by the count, he advanced into the interior parts of the 
country, and committed the moll dreadful devaluations ; his turbulent vaffal, alarmed 
at the rapidity of his progrefs, demanded a truce till November, when he engaged, if 
the king of England did not in the interim come in perfon to aflift him, to furrender 
Brittany into the hands of the king. This propofal, being accompanied by a confider- 
able fum of money, was accepted; and Henry not having appeared within the appointed 
time, the count, at the expiration of the truce, fulfilled his engagement. He repaired 
to Paris, did homage to Lewis, renounced all the advantages which had been accorded 
him by the treaty of Vendome ; furrendcred to the king, for the term of three years, 
the caftles of Saint-Aubin, Chantoceaux and Marceuil 31 ; promifed, as foon as his fon 
fhould come of age, to fcrve five years in Paleftine, at his own expence ; and, laflly, 
bound himfelf to re-eftablifh the nobles of Brittany in all their ancient rights, privi- 
leges and immunities. 

The fubmiflion of the count of Brittany, and the vigorous conduct which had pro- 
duced it, kept the other great vaffals of the crown in awe. In order to reduce their 
power within proper bounds, Lewis adopted a regulation, which precluded the nobles 
from marrying their daughters to foreigners, and reftrained them from encreafing their 
influence by connections and alliances with the neighbouring powers. 

A. D. 1236, 1237.] The king having now attained his one-and-twentieth year, 
took the reins of government into his own hands; but though Blanche ceafed tewbear 
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th e title of Regent, fhe it ill maintained her former afcendancy ; and by her acute pene- 
tration and prudent counfcls, greatly affiflcd lier fon in fupporting with dignity and 
eafe the burden of royalty. Thibaud, count of Champagne, having fucceeded to the 
crown of Navarre, had promifed not to marry his only daughter, Blanche, without the 
king's confent ; but faitblefs to his oaths, he fecretly married her to John de Dreux, 
fon to the count of Brittany, giving her the county of Perche as a dower, and fettling 
on her the kingdom. of Navarre, to the exclufion of any children he might afterwards 
have 33 . Lewis was no fooner apprized of this alliance, than he fent to demand the 
three places which Thibaud had promifed to furrender, in cafe he broke the engage- 
ment he had contracted; but the king of Navarre, inftead of complying with the fum- 
nions, entered into a league with the counts of Brittany and la Marche, prepared to refill 
by arms the attempts of Lewis, fortified his towns, affembled his troops, and endea- 
voured to engage the pope in his intereft. As a new crufade had been recently pub- 
lifhed, and Thibaud had affumed the crofs, the fovereign pontiff, Gregory the Ninth, 
did not hefitate in efpoufin'g his caufe. With that view he wrote a peremptory letter 
to the French monarch, commanding him to defift from all hoftilities againft a prince 
who, being about to repair to the Holy Land, was placed under the immediate protection 
of the apoftolic fee. But Lewis, defpifing the threats of Gregory, collected his army, aud 
was on the point of making an incurfion into Brie and Champagne, when Thibaud, alarm- 
ed at the vigour of his preparations, fuddenly changed the martial tones of war, for the 
humble language of fupplication. Lewis granted him the peace he fo earneftly folicited, 
on condition that he fhould deliver up the towns of Bray-upon-Seine and Montereau- 
Faut-Yonne, till fuch time as he fhould have fulfilled the promife he now made to re- 
pair to Paleftine with all convenient expedition, and not to appear again in France til 
the expiration of feven years. 

Languedoc was ftill in a ftate of confufion ; though the inquifition had been efta- 
blifhed three years in that devoted province, it had not overcome the numerous ob- 
flacles which reafon and juftice oppofed to it. The confuls of Touloufe ftarted many 
objections to the proceedings of the inquifitors, and Raymond infifted on their ohferv- 
ance of certain forms 34 . This was fufficient to excite the clamours of the devotees, 
and to draw down the vengeance of the church upon his head. He was accufed of af- 
fording protection to heretics ; and the ecclefiaftical thunders were accordingly launched 
againft him. The prii.ct, juftly incenfed at the infolence of the priefts, forbade his 
fubjecls to appear before the inquifitors : war was thus declared, and the clergy and 
monks of Touloufe were the firft to feel its efftdts ; they were compelled to leave the 
city; and the Jacobins in particular, as the heads of the inquifition, were properly ex- 
pelled with every mark of ignominy 35 . The new tribunal was not better received at 

Reg. des Chartes de Champ. 34 Guil. dc Pod. c. 41, apud. Duel), t.viii, p. 694, 
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Narbonne. The archbifhop of that diocefe, having inftituted a procefs againft fome 
people who were fufpefted of herefy, the inhabitants of the Lower Town flew to arms, 
broke open the houfe of the Frcres Prechcurs, feized the regifters of the inquifition, and 
tore them in pieces; thefe proceedings gave rife to a civil war; which, however, was 
fpeedily fupprefTed by the authority of the king, who ordered both parties to prefer their 
complaints, and feek for redrefs, by application to his fenefchal, at Carcaflbne. 

But Raymond did not experience the fame equity from the court of Rome, whither 
the news of the commotions at Touloufe had been carried by the archbifhop of Vienne, 
who officiated as legate for the pope 36 . Gregory wrote a threatening letter to the 
count, in which he ordered him to make fuch reparation for his conduct as his legate 
fhould prefcribe ; to compel the confuls to fubmitto the authority of the inquifition ; to 
affume the crofs, and repair in the following fpring to the Holy Land, there to remain 
five years. The fovereign pontiff wrote to the king at the fame time, defiring.he would 
arm againft the heretics, conftrain the count of Touloufe to repair to Paleiline, and 
give the adminiftration of Languedoc to prince Aifonfo, who was to marry the count's 
daughter. Lewis, however, was in no hafte to comply with the entreaties of an info- 
lent and arrogant prieft, who fet both juftice and humanity at defiance : on the con- 
trary, he ventured to remonftrate with Gregory on the impropriety of his conduct, and 
at length induced him to revoke the fentence of banifhment, which he had pronounced 
againft Raymond, and to leave the decifion of the matter to his own difcretion. — About 
this time the marriage of Aifonfo, brother to Lewis, with Jane, the only daughter of 
Raymond; and that of Robert, another of the king's brothers, with Matilda, filter to the 
duke of Brabant, were celebrated at Paris, with great magnificence. 

A. D. 1239 to 1242.] The tranquillity of the kingdom feemed now to be eftablifhed 
011 a permanent bafis; and a lapfe of three years occurred without any tranfaction worthy 
of hiflorical notice. The factious nobles, baffled in their fucceffive enterprizes, had 
affumed the crofs, and fignalized their ineffectual valour in the plains of Paleftine. The 
pope, engaged in a difpute with the emperor Frederic, had the audacity to depofe his 
enemy, and to offer his throne to Robert, brother to Lewis ; but the French monarch 
was too wife to rilk a certain good for a precarious advantage, or to acknowledge the 
right of the Roman pontiff to difpofe of crowns at his pleafure. By this prudent con- 
duct he fecuredto his fubjefts the bleffings of peace; which they continued to enjoy till 
the count de la Marche hoifted the ftandard of revolt. 

The county of Poitou had recently been conferred by Lewis on his brother Aifonfo; 
and, as the count de la Marche held fome confiderable fiefs in this province, he was fum- - 
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moned to do homage to the prince. With this citation he reluctantly complied , and, 
immediately after, at the infligation of his wife, flew to arms, infulted Alfonio, and pre- 
pared to wage war againft his fovereign. The rebellious vaflal invoked the aflifrance 
of the king of England, who accepted his invitation, and repaired to France, the fceneof 
his former difgracc. Lewis, in the mean time, difplayed his accuftomed vigour : having 
aflembled his army, he attacked the ftrong fortrefs of Frontenay, on the confines of 
Saintonge and Poitou, which, after a fiege of fifteen days, was taken by affault. He 
next reduced the towns of Villiers, Breic (orPreic), Saint Gelais, and Mantac, with the 
caftle of Auterwe. Tonnay-Boutonne, Thuron, and Taillebourg, threw open their 
gates at his approach : at this laft place he fixed his camp, in a meadow watered by the 
river Charente, on the oppofite fide of which the Englifh army was potted. The ftream 
was narrow, but deep, and over it was a fmall bridge of ftone, which would only admit 
four men a-brcaft, and which was defended by fomc towers in the pofFeffionof the Eng- 
lifh. This dangerous paffhge the king determined to force; and, after two unfuccefsful 
attacks, in which he was repulfed with confiderable lofs, he at length effected his pur- 
pofe 37 . A battle then enfucd, in which the enemy was worfted, and the Englifh mo- 
narch, quitting the field with precipitation, fled to Saintes; thither he was followed by 
the conqueror; and, before the walls of that city a more bloody and more decifive en- 
gagement took place. The conflict, was long fuftained between the rival monarchs with 
equal lury, and with equal fuccefs; the French were anxious to maintain the glory they 
had acquired on the preceding day, and the Englifh were equally felicitous tJ efface the 
difgrace they had then fuftained; great courage and refolution were difplayed on both 
fides ; .but, at laft, victory again declared in favour of Lewis: Henry was the firft to fly % 
and the whole army foon followed his example. A few French knights having purfued 
them with more ardour than prudence, entered the gates of Saintes at the fame time, 
and were taken prifoners. That very night, however, the town was evacuated by the 
Englifh, and taken poffeffion of by the king. The count de la Marche, no longer able 
to refift the ftorm which he had raifed againft himfelf, had recourfe to the clemency of 
Lewis, who confented to an accommodation, on condition that the count fhou!J rclign 
all pretentions to the places which had been reduced during the war; and that he fhould 
do homage for the reft of his dominions, 

When the treaty was drawn up, the count, according to agreement, repaired to the 
king's camp, accompanied by his wife and children, in order to fign it. He there threw 
himfelf at the feet of Lewis, and, burfting into tears, thus addreffed the monarch : " My 
" lord and fovereign, you fee at your knees a wretch, who owns that he is unworthy of 
" all favour, becaufe he has added infolence to injufticc ; but forget his crime, and let 

juflice give way to. mercy, from which alone he can cxped his pardon 3 '." This ab- 

37 |oinville, p. 21. 38 Guil. Guiart. p. x 3 8. 39 Gui!.N.ing. p. 339. 
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je& fub million excited the king's pity, who immediately raifed up the count and his 
wife, and contented himfelf with exacting a promife from the former to accompany 
him in an expedition he was about to undertake againft the count of Touloufe. 

That nobleman, forgetting the fupport he had received from Lewis, when threatenei 
with the vengeance of the pope, had not only declared war againft his protector, but 
even againft his own daughter and her huiband. — The defire of recovering what he had 
loft by the treaty of Paris effaced from his mind the recolledtion of paft favours. Having 
received a promife of affiftance from the kings of Navarre, Caftile, and Arragon ; from 
the vifcount Trencavel ; from the counts of Foix, Annagnac, Comminges, and Rodes ; 
from the vifcounts of Narbonne, Lautrec, and Lomagne; and from other powerful noble- 
men, he had concluded a treaty of alliance, offenfive and defenfive, with the count de la 
Marche, whofe daughter, Margaret, he was difpofed to marry, and, enraged at having 
been forced to give his own daughter, Jane, to the count of Poitiers, he refolved to dis- 
inherit her. 

Taking the field with all the troops he could eolle£t, Raymond entered the king's 
domains, which he laid wafte with fire and fword ; he then defeated a body of troops 
that were fent to oppofe him; took pofleflion of the Rafez, the Minervois, the Terme- 
nois, and the circumjacent diftri£ts ; reduced the Carcaffez ; took Albi by affault ; and, 
feizing Narbonne, and its territory, re-aflumed the title of duke of Narbonne, which he 
had formally refigned. Lewis, on the news of this revolution, detached the old count 
of Brittanny, and the count de la Marche, with a part of his army, to check the rapid 
progrefs of Raymond ; but the particulars of this expedition are not recorded in 
hiftory. 

A. D. 1243.] ^he king, at length, found means to weaken the power of Raymond, 
by corrupting his allies ; and that prince, alarmed at the general defection, was com- 
pelled to fubmit to a confirmation and renewal of the treaty of Paris, reftoring all the 
places he had reduced, and furrendering to the king, for the term of five years, the caftles 
of Puicelfi in Albigeois, of Najac in Rouergue, of Laurac in the Touloufain, and of 
Penne in Agenois. While this peace was negociating with the count of Touloufe, the 
king of England had fled, firft to Blaye, and afterwards to Bourdeaux. He there 
iffued orders for levying troops ; but, being pillaged by the Gafcons, who took his mo- 
ney, and brought him no men in return, and abandoned by thofe on whofe invitation 
he had repaired to France, he folicited a truce, and offered to pay five thoufand pounds 
to defray the expences of the war. This propofal was accepted by Lewis; and a truce 
for five years was accordingly figned by the two monarchs 40 ; after which Henry re- 
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turned to England, not crowned with laurels, but covered with difgracc. The joy ex- 
perienced by the French, on the happy termination of a war, which had appeared to be 
pregnant, with the moll ferious confequences, was conllderably heightened, on the return 
of Lewis to his capital, by the birth of a prince, who was chriftened by the archbifhop of 
Paris, and received the name of his father. 

On the death of Gregory, Sinibald, a noble Genoefe, was elected by the cardinals to 
fucceed him in the papal chair; this pontiff", who affumed the title of Innocent the 
Fourth, had been the particular friend of the emperor Frederic ; bvt, elated by his pro- 
motion, he renewed the arrogant prctenfions of his predeceffor, and, by his conduct, ex- 
tended the destructive flames of civil war, which had too long ravaged the fertile plains 
of Italy. The fentence of excommunication againft Frederic was renewed, and every 
ecclefiaftic throughout Europe had orders to read it in the pulpit. A clergyman of Pa- 
ris, whole piety, though llncere, was not tinctured with lcholaftic gloom, afcending the 
pulpit with the bull of pope Innocent in his hand, thus addreffed his congregation:. 
" You all know, my brethren, that I have received orders to fulminate an excommunication 
" which has been launched againft Frederic ; Why 1 know not — all that I know is, that 
u violent difputes, and an irreconcileable hatred, fubfift between that prince and the Roman 
" pontiff; God only knows which of the two is in the wrong ; wherefore I excommunicate, 
" with all my power, that perfon who has injured the other; and I abfolve him, who, to 
" the great offence of all the Chriftian world, has fultained the injury 4I ." This pleafantry 
became a fubject of laughter to all Paris ; the emperor, who was foon informed of 
it, fent considerable prefents to the facetious preacher; while the pope, who, probably, 
felt the force of fuch raillery, puniflied his indifcretion by the infliction of a fevere pe- 
nance. 

Lewis, about this time, finding the extreme inconvenience arifing from the circum- 
stance of vaffals being fubject to the authority of two ibvereigns, enforced a regulation, 
which compelled all vaffals of the crowns of France and England to determine to which 
fevcrcign they would yield homage; and, finally, abolifhed the dangerous cuftom of ad- 
hering to either, as their caprice or intereft fuggefted. Yet even in this edict, the juf* 
tice of Lewis was confpicuous, in indemnifying thofe who adhered to him for the lands 
which they forfeited by leceding from the king of England. 

The pope, driven to extremities by the rapid fuccefs of the imperial arms, efcaped 
from Italy in difguife ; and repaired to the abbey of Citeaux, where he claimed the pro- 
tection of Lewis againft the fon of Satan*' 1 . The king accordingly haftened to meet 
him, accompanied by his brothers, the counts of Artois and Poitiers, the princefs Ifa- 

4 1 M.Paris, p. 575. 4» Joinv. p. 170, 
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bclla; the count of Boulogne, the duke and duchcTs of Burgundy, and a fplcndid retinue 
of nobles and gentlemen. At this interview Lewis was earneilly folicited to grant" a 
refuge to Innocent within his own dominions; but, by the advice of his barons, he pru- 
dently refufed to comply with the requeft, and to receive a firebrand, that would foon 
have fet his kingdom in a flame. His example was followed by all the other mo- 
narchs, to whom a hmilar application was made; and the pope, enraged at the neglect 
with which he was treated, exclaimed : " We muff either confent to an accommoda- 
" tion with Frederic, or drive him to defpair. When we fhall have crufhed or tamed 
" this mighty dragon, all thefe little ferpents will no longer dare 'to hold up their 
" beads; and we fhall trample on them without fear 43 ." Such an exclamation could 
not fail to offend the fovereigns of Europe; but they were too much under the influence 
of prejudice, to treat this arrogant prieft as he deferved. 

A. D. 1244, 1245.] While the vicar of Chrift was pioujly employed in forming plans 
of revenge, Lewis was feized with a dangerous diforder that reduced him to the verge of 
the grave ; his diffolution, indeed, was actually fuppofed to have taken place, and the 
attendants were preparing to lay him out, when a deep figh proclaimed their error ; and 
foon after he is faid to have exclaimed : " The light of the Eaft, by the grace of God, fhone 
" upon me from the Heavens, and reftored me to life 44 ." He immediately fent for the 
bilhop of Paris, and, making a vow to repair to the relief of the Chriftians in the Holy 
Land, received the crofs from the hands of that prelate. The joy which his fubjects ex- 
perienced at the unexpected recovery of their fovereign was, by this fatal vow, fpeedily 
converted into forrow, which the birth of a fecond prince, named Philip, did not alto- 
gether remove. 

The pope, in the mean time, had holden a general council at Lyons, at which he 
difplayed the moft indecent warmth, and the inoft unchriftianlike rancour. Though 
Frederic offered to exert his utmoft efforts, in proof of his religious zeal, for uniting the 
Greek and Roman churches, to attack the infidels, wherever he fhould find them, to re- 
pair in perfon to Paleftine, in order to fupport and protect the Chriftians of the Eafl- ; 
and, finally, to reftore to the apoftolic fee all the places he had taken, and to repair all 1 
the damages he had caufed during the war ; yet thefe offers were infufficient to fatisfy 
the arrogant pontiff, who accordingly rejected them with difdain; and, foon after, pro- 
nounced the following fentence againft the emperor : " I am the vicar of Jefus Chrift ; all 
" that I fhall bind upon earth will be bound in Heaven, according to the promife made 
" by the Son of God to Saint Peter ; wherefore, after having deliberated on the fubject 
" with our brethren, and with the council, I declare Frederic to be attainted and con- 
" victed of facrilege and herefy, to be excommunicated and depofed ; I abfolve from their 
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m oaths, for ever, all fuch as have fvvorn fealty to him ; I forbid all perfons,- under pair* 
« of excommunication (incurred by the very aft itfelf), to obey him in future; and, 
« laftly, I order the electors to chufe another, emperor* refeiving to myfelf the dif- 
M pofal of the kingdom of Sicily." 

At this famous council, Velly juftly obferves 45 , the dignity of the prelacy, the rights 
of nations, and the majefty of kings, were equally invaded, by the haughty pontiff ; yet 
fo blind were the fovereigns to their own intereft, that they remained paflive fpectators 
of that conduct, which, founded on a violation of all laws, both human and divine, ftruck 
at the very root, of fociai order, and tended to eftablifh the reign of anarchy, violeuce, 
and murder. Lewis,, indeed, was- highly difpleafed with Innocent; and, at an inter- 
view, which took place at the ahbey of Cluni, is faid to have expreffed his difpleafure to, 
the pope himfelf, and to have endeavoured to reftore peace between the empire and the 
apoftolic fee 46 . But his efforts were fruitlefs, and the pontiff, far from evincing a pacific 
difpofition, fought to engage the king to declare war againft the Englifh, who had of-. 
fended him by remonftrating, with equal freedom and juftice,. againft the oppreflive ex-, 
actions of the court of Rome. 

On the king's departure from Cluni, he fent a detachment of troops into Provence,, 
in order to enforce a meafure which had been fome time in agitation, though hitherto, 
kept fecret. The count of Provence had died, and, by his will, declared his youngeft 
daughter, Beatrice, fole heirefs to his dominions,, to the exclufion of her three filters, 
two of whom were queens. The young countefs had, during her father's life, been 
promifed to Raymond, count of Touloufe, and they had only waited for a difpenfation 
from the pope, to celebrate the marriage 47 . The king of Arragon alfo, being anxious 
to obtain her for one of his fons, had put a body of troops in motion, in order to fup- 
port his pretenfions. It being the intereft of France to oppofe both thefe alliances, 
Lewis threatened the inhabitants of Provence to fupport the claims of his wife, who 
was the eldeft daughter of the deceafed count, at the head of fifty thoufand men. — 
This threat had the defired effect ; the Provencals, alarmed left their country fhould be 
expofed to the horrors of war, perfuaded the princefs to retract the engagement fhe had 
formed with the count of. Touloufe, and to beftow herfelf on prince Charles, the young- 
eft brother of the French monarch. Lewis, contented with this oft'er, withdrew his. 
pretenfions, and the nuptials between Beatrice and Charles were accordingly cele- 
brated, by which the latter acquired the title of count of Provence. 

A. D. 1246.] Thefe different occupations did not prevent the king from, making, 
#Yery neceffary preparation for his voyage to Paleftine, notwithftanding the ftrenuous. 
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folicitation* of the queen-mother, who exerted her utmoft efforts to diffuade him from 
the adoption of a meafure, which fhe conceived to be pregnant with danger to the ftate. 
She reprefented to him, that a vow, made in the time of fieknefsj when a man is not in 
full poffeffion of his faculties, could not be binding; that a concern for the welfare of 
his fnbjects was alone fufficicnt to abfolve him from the obligation, without any dif- 
penfation whatever 48 ; that the fituation of affairs, both external and internal, rendered 
his prefence at home an object of neceflity; that he ought to reflect on- the infidelity of 
the Poidtevins, who bore the yoke with impatience ; on the difturbances in Languedoc* 
which, though hufhed for the prefent, were expected to break out with additional vio- 
lence ; on the animofity of England ; the irreconcileable enmity between the pope and 
the emperor, which fet all Germany and Italy in flames; the interefts of his people* 
which ought not to be lefs dear to him than the Chriftians of the eaft ; the welfare of his 
family, who, by his abfence, might be expofed to a long train of calamities '; and, laffly, 
on the grief of amother, who, having but a fliort time to live, could not expect to fee 
him return. Thefe arguments were all enforced by the principal nobles and prelates of 
the realm, who were fully convinced of their juftice; but the fuggeftions of reafon 
proved impotent in oppofing the dictates of miftaken zeal ; the king's refolution was not 
to be fhaken; and his fubjects having difcharged their duty by their attempts to diffuade 
him from this rafh undertaking, now difplayed their obedience in accelerating the pre-, 
parationsi . 

At a parliament, holden at Paris, great numbers of the chief nobles and gentlemen of 
the realm, in imitation of their fovereign, affumed the crofs ; among thefe were the 
king's three brothers, Robert, Alfonfo, and Charles ; Peter, count of Brittany, and his 
fon John ; Hugh, duke of Burgundy; William de Dampierre, count of Flanders ; the 
valiant count of Saint Paul, and his nephew Gaucher de Chatillon ; Hughde Lufignan,' 
count de-la Marche, and his eldeft fon, Hugh le Brun ; the counts of Dreux, Bar, Soif- 
fons, Rethel, Montfort and Vendome ; the conftable, Imbert de Beaujeu; John de 
Beaumont, chamberlain ; Philip de Courtenai ; Archambaud de Bourbon ; Ralph de 
Couci', John des Barres; Gaubert D'Apremont and his brothers ; Gilles de Mailli ; 
Robert de Bethune ; Hugh de Noailles, and John, lord of Joinville, the hiftorian.' 
Among the prelates were the archbiftiops of Rheims and Bourges, with the bifliops of 
Beauvais, Laon, Orleans, Clermont, and Soiffons. It was decreed by the Aflemblyr 
that all private wars fhould ceafe during five years ; that no procefs could beinftituted 
againft the crufaders, on account of debts, for the term of three years; and that the 
clergy fhould pay the king one tenth of their revenues. " This laft regulation," fays 
a modern hiftorian 4 ', " excited great murmurs among the clergy, who had hitherra 
"■highly applauded the crufade, but whofe zeal was not always proof againft interest,'* 
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They complained loudly of the burden thus impofed on them, and were particularly 
offended at the tax being levied by the pope's commiffioners, who, at the fame time, ex- 
acted another contribution for the fupport of the war againft the emperor so . One of 
thefe minifters of extortion, meeting a village-clerk, with fome pieces of bread, which 
he had collected in carrying holy water from houfe to houfe, infilled on knowing how 
much his profits, in that occupation, amounted to in a year; and being told that they 
produced about twenty fols, he immediately infifted on the payment of two fols for the 
pope, which the poor man was obliged to comply with sl . 

But the exactions of Innocent experienced confiderable oppofition from the nobles, 
who, enraged at the fhameful extortion of his minilters, and moved by the complaints 
of an opprelTed people, were ftrongly difpofed to proceed to extremities againft the au- 
thor of fuch calamities s \ They even proceeded to difcufs this queftion — Whether a 
pontiff whofe conduct was fo repugnant to the fpirit of Chriftianitv ought to be con- 
fidered as the vicar of Jefus Chrift, and the fucceffor of Saint Peter ? — They proceeded 
ftill farther, till at length a regular and determined oppofition was formed to the jurif- 
diction afTumed by the church, which interrupted the adminiftration of juftice in the 
fecular courts. The nobility afTembled, entered into a league for defending their rights 
againft the clergy, enacted ftatutes, whicli they fwore to obferve, eftabliihed funds for 
their fupport, and nominated four of their body as chiefs of the confederacy. The king 
is faid to have authorized this aftbeiation for reprefling ecclefiaftical ufurpations, which 
was, of courfc, loaded with anathemas by the court of Rome; he, neverthelefs, granted 
his protection to the clergy, againft the infatiate avidity of the pope. The peimimon 
to levy troops for the fovereign pontiff was alfo revoked, Lewis being refolved not to 
impoverifh the church of France, in order to fupport a war againft Chriftians. In vain 
did Innocent requeft he might be permitted to borrow from the bifliops ; the king re^ 
mained inflexible, and perfevered in his refufal to facrifice the welfare of his fubjects 
to the ambition of a turbulent prieft. 

A. D. 1247, 1248.] Previous to his departure to Paleftine, which was fixed for the 
ninth of June, 1248, Lewis adopted every poflible precaution for the tranquillity of 
his kingdom, during his abfence ; he engaged the turbulent counts of la Marche and Brit- 
tany to accompany him to the Holy Land. In conformity to the general practice, he 
publifhed that he was ready to redrefs every injury he had offered; and the king of 
England demanded by his brother, the earl of Cornwall, the duchy of Normandy, and 
the reft of thofe territories in France, of which he had been unjuftly defpoiled. To 
the bifliops of that duchy he referred the application, and their defigns coinciding with 
his intereft, the demand of Henry was rejected ; yet that monarch confented to renew 
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the truce between the two kingdoms ; and Lewis, after inverting his mother Blanche 
with the fovereign authority, prepared for his embarkation. 

On the twenty-fifth of Auguft, the king embarked at the port of Aigues-Mortes, 
with the queen and the countefs of Anjou, who were refolved to accompany their 
hufbands in this perilous expedition. The fleet was compofed of eighteen hundred 
veflels, containing nine thoufand hbrfe, and one hundred and thirty thoufand foot: with 
favourable winds they reached the coaft of Cyprus, on whofe friendly fhores the troops 
were difembarked ; and, during the feverity of the winter, their flrength was recruited, 
and their health reftored by the plenty of that ifland. 

A. D. 1249 to I2 54-] Lewis, on, his arrival at Cyprus, had afTembled a council of 
war, for the purpofe of fixing his plan of operations; fome of the crufaders were of 
opinion that he fhould direct his courfe to the port of Acre, in Pale/line, from the 
periuafion that the kingdom of Jerufalem, the recovery of which was the principal ob- 
ject of the expedition, might be eafily fubdued. Others, on the contrary, maintained, 
that though the conqucft of that kingdom would not prove an objedl: of difficulty, yet 
it could not b; maintained againlt the power of the fultan of Egypt; that, before all 
the towns and fortrefles could be put in a proper ftate of defence, the majority of the 
crufaders would return to Europe; that it would, therefore, be molt prudent to ftrike 
at the root of the evil, by an attack on Damietta ; as the reduction of Egypt would 
prevent any farther oppoiition to their attempts on the Holy Land. Thele reafons 
appeared plaufible to Lewis, who accordingly determined to repair to Egypt. 

Early in the fpring the fleet call anchor at the mouth of the Nile, and, after a vigo- 
rous reliflahce from the Saracens, the whole army made good their landing, with Lewis 
at their head, clad in complete armour, preceded by the oriflamme, and accompanied by 
the pope's legate, bearing an elevated crofs. The flrong city of Damietta, which had 
formerly withfrood the aflaults of the Chriftiansfor fix teen months, was now abandoned 
by the Infidels, ere it was attacked ; but that town was the firft and laft of the king's 
conquefts. A ruinous delay fruftrated that fuccefs which expedition muft have enfured ; the 
Saracens, recovered from their conflernation, prepared for a vigorous defence ; and the 
progrefs of the French, who directed their march towards Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
was impeded by an unfeafonable inundation of the Nile. Under the eye of their in- 
trepid monarch, the barons and knights of France difplayed their invincible contempt 
of danger and of difcipline ; the count of Artois, with about two thoufand of the 
flower of the army, pafled the river, at a ford which a faithlefs and mercenary Arab had 
pointed out, forced the enemy's camp, defeated the Saracens with great llaughter, and 
rufhing forward with inconfiderate valour, ftormed the neighbouring town of Mafloura. 
But the momentary confternation of the inhabitants was difpclled by the intelligence 
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that the main body of the French was ftill at a diffance. The flying Infidels were ral- 
lied by a foldier, named Bondocdar, who deferved, and who afterwards ufurped, the 
fceptre ; and before the Chriftians could arrive to the fupport of their van-guard, the 
count of Artois and his fearlefs companions had effaced, by a glorious death, the fatal 
error of impetuous courage. The battle was with difficulty reftored, and, after an ob- 
ftinate and bloody conteft, in which Lewis performed prodigies of valour, the Saracens 
were, at length, compelled to relinquifh the field to the daring warriors of France. 

But this unprofitable victory ferved only to augment the diftrefs of the French, by 
diminifhing their numbers, while thofe of the enemy were daily encreafing ; and they 
foon learned, to their coft, that the utmoft exertions of military fkill and valour were of 
little avail. By thefe efforts their fate might be procraftinated, but it could not be 
averted. From the increafing numbers of the Infidels, they were obliged tofhelter them- 
felves in a ftrong camp, while the Nile was commanded by the Egyptian gallies, and the 
open country by the Arabs. All provifions were intercepted ; each day difplayed the 
rapid progrefs of difeafe and famine ; and a fhower of Greek fire was inceffantly poured 
on their heads by the furrounding Saracens. The moment the French determined to 
retreat, they difcovered that it was impracticable : — the Oriental writers confefs, that 
Lewis might have efcaped by fea, if he would have deferted his fubjects ; and policy 
would have juff ified the prudent, though inglorious flight. But his magnanimous mind 
preferred the thorny path of honour, and with his brother, the count of Anjou, the 
greateft part of his nobles, and the fhattered remnant of his army, the king of France be- 
came the captive of the victorious Saracens. 

The conquerors fullied their triumph by their cruelty ; the captive monarch was loaded 
with chains, and fuch of his fubjects as were unable topurchafe their liberty, and un- 
willing to profefs Mahometanifm, were inhumanly maffacred, and their heads expofed 
on the walls of Cairo. But the ftrength of Damietta proved the fecurity of Lewis ; the 
Saracens being unable to reduce that city, which contained his royal confort and his trea- 
fures, confented to releafe him and his troops, on condition that he fhould deliver it into 
their hands, and pay eight hundred thoufand pieces of gold, called Byfantines s3 . 

After fulfilling the conditions of the treaty, with fcrupulous integrity, Lewis, with 
his queen, Margaret, and about fix thoufand foldiers, the war-worn relics of his former 
hoft, embarked on board the gallies of Genoa, for the port of Acre, in Paleftine. It 
might have rcafonably been expected, that, after his late misfortune, he would have 
refigned all thoughts of conqueff in the Eaft, and returned to the government of his 
native kingdom : but he was unwilling to revifit his dominions without glory ; and he 

53 Epilt S. Lud. de Capt. et Liberat. fua, apud Duch. torn. v. p. 430. 
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confided in the wifdom and vigilance of his mother. But grief for the capti vity of her 
foil, joined to the natural infirmities of age, brought that princefs to the grave, 
after a tranquil and profperous adminiftration, in the month of December, 1253. 

The news of her death was immediately difpatched to her fon ; and in the mean 
time the reins of government were entrufted to the feeble hands of prince Lewis, who 
had not yet attained his thirteenth year. The king, fenfible that his prefence was now 
neceflfary in France, determined to quit the Holy Land, where he had pafied four 
years without having been able to vifit Jerufalem, or to atchieve any conqucft worthy 
of hiftorical notice. He accordingly embarked at the port of Acre, on the tenth of 
July, 1254, arrived on the coaft of Provence, where he landed ; and after a fhort delay 
proceeded to Paris, where he was received with the acclamations of his people, whofe 
joy, however, experienced no inconfiderable diminution when they faw the crofs ftill 
affixed to his drefs — a fure fign that he intended to revifit the plains of Paleftine; 1 

Immediately after his return, Lewis aflembled a parliament, in which he publiihed 
an ordonnance, for enforcing a rigid and impartial administration of juftice throughout 
the kingdom ; he alfo renewed and confirmed the edidr. againft the ufury, blafpheray, 
and witchcraft of the Jews, and ordered their talmud, and other impious books, to be 
burnt wherever they might be found : an edift was pafTed at the fame time, for expel- 
ling proftitutes from all towns and villages, for feizing their effects, and {tripping their 
pcrfons of their upper garments; whoever fhould let them a houfe, was condemned to- 
forfeit one year's rent. The game at chefs, and all games at dice, were forbidden, and, 
even the fabrication of dice was prohibited throughout his dominions. 

The predeceflbrs of Lewis had been accuftomed to fend commiflioners into the provinces, 
to receive complaints and adminifter juftice ; before his voyage to Paleftine, Lewis had re- 
gularly followed their example ; but fearing that this cuftom might not be fufficient to 
enfure the happinefs of his fubjects, he now refolved to vifit the provinces in perfon. He 
accordingly made the tour of Picardy and Flanders, and from thence repaired to Soif- 
fons, where he had an interview with Joinville, the friend of his heart, and the partner 
of his dangers. That nobleman was employed to alls, the hand of Ifabella, the king's 
daughter, for Thibaud the Fifth, count of Champagne, and king of Navarre, a young 
prince of the moft promifing hopes. But Lewis refufed to liften to the propofal, till' 
the young monarch fhould have done juftice to his fifter, the countefs of Brittany, who 
had advanced fome claims which he had refufed to grant. 

The king of England had, during the abfence of Lewis in Paleftine, vifited Gafco- 
ny, where his protection had been claimed by the barons, againft an invafion -which - the 
king of Caftile had made upon that territory. Having appeafed the troubles that pre- 
vailed there, he was now defirous to return home; and for that purpofe afked the king's 
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permiffion to pafs through his dominions. This was readily accorded ; and Henry was 
every where received with thofe marks of diftinction that were due to his rank. At 
Chartres he had an interview with Lewis ; and from thence the two monarchs repaired; 
to Paris, where the king of England was entertained with the utmofl magnificence and 
hofpitality. Matthew Paris affirms, that during Henry's fray at Paris, Lewis fre- 
quently teftified to him his defire of rcftoring trie duchy of Normandy: " But," faid' 
he, *• my twelve peers and my barons would never confent to it." The treaty that 
was now concluded between them, gives an air of probability to this anecdote 54 ; by- 
which we learn that the number of peers was, at this time, reduced to twelve, and 
that the kings of France did not think themfelves authorized to difpofe of any part of 
their dominions, without the confent of the peers aqd nobjes of the. realm. 

Lewis accompanied trie king of England a part of the way on his journev to Calai3; 
and on his return he aflembled a parliament, in order to fettle the diipute between the- 
king of' Navarre and his filter, the countefs of Brittany. This arrangement appeared, 
to be a matter of difficulty. The late count of Champagne, fwho died while the king 
was in Paleftjne) had, by his firft. wife, Agnes de Beaujeu, one daughter named; 
Blanche; and when that princefs. married the count of Brittany* he had fettled on her 
the kingdom of Navarre, to the exclufion of any: male heirs which he might after- 
wards have. Subfequent to this marriage, he had, by Margaret de Bourbon, two fons, 
Thibaud and Henry, who, by the. above fettlement, appeared to be excluded from the 
throne of their father. The people, however, on the death of the king, acknowledged* 
the eldeft of thefc princes for their fovereign, and fent a folemn deputation to inform, 
him of their refolution. Blanche protelled again/I this ufurpation; and, befidc the.', 
reftitution of Navarre, fhe claimed her fhare in the county of Champagne. Interefts 
thus oppofitc feemed to fet reconciliation at defiance ; but as the countefs was not in a. 
fituation to enforce her claims, me at length confented to reiign her pretentions to the 
king her brother, on condition of receiving an annual, penfion of three thoufand livres. 
As foon as this affair was fettled, the marriage of Thibaud with Ifabella was con- 
cluded ; the princefs had ten thoufand livres for her dower, and the nuptials were. 
. ! brated .with great folemnity at Melun ". 

A. D. 1255.] The Romifh. church, taking advantage of favourable incidents, had. 
reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the fame ftate of feudal vaflalage which fhe pretended 
to extend over England ; and which, by reafon of the diftance, as well as high fpuit cf 
the latter kingdom, fhe was not able to maintain.. After the death of the emperor* 
Frederic the Second, the fucceflion of Sicily devolved on Conradine, grandfon of that 
monarch; and Mainfroy T his natural fon, under the pretence of, governing the king- 
dom during the minority of the prince, had formed a fcheme for eftablifhing his own aur 
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thority. Pope Innocent transferred his animofity from Frederic to Conradine, againil 
whom he ftill continued hoftilities ; but being difappointed in all his fchemes by the 
activity and artifices of Mainfroy, he found that his own force alone was not fufficient 
to bring to a happy iffue fo great an enterprise. He pretended to difpofe of the Sicilian 
crown, both as fuperior lord of that particular kingdom, and as vicar of Chrift, to 
whom all kingdoms of the earth were fubje&ed j and he made a tender of it to the 
count of Anjou ; but Charles, either deeming the corfjunclure unfavourable, or the 
conditions of acceptance too hard, rejected the offer. It was then propofed to Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, brother to the king of England, whofe immenfe riches, the pontiff 
flattered himfelf, would be able to fupport the military operations againft Mainfroy. 
As Richard, alfo, had the prudence to refufe the prefent, he applied to Henry himfelf, 
whole levity and thoughtlefs difpofition gave Innocent more hopes of fuccefs ; and he 
offered him the crown of Sicily for his fecond fon Edmond. Henry, allured by fo 
magnificent a prefent, without reflecting on the confequences, without confulting 
either with his brother or the parliament, accepted the infidious propofal ; and gave the 
pope unlimited credit to expend whatever fums he thought neceffary for completing 
the conqueft of Sicily. Innocent, who- was engaged by his own interefts to wage war 
with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprizes at the expence of his ally. Alex- 
ander the Fourth, who fueceeded him in the papal throne, continued the fame policy ; 
and Henry was furprifed to find himfelf on a fuddeti involved in an immenfe debt, which, 
he had never been confulted in- contracting. 



A difpute which occurred about this time between the count of Anjou, and a private 
gentleman, one of the count's vaffals, afforded Lewis an opportunity of difplaying his 
impartiality in the adminiftration of juftice. Thecaufe was tried before the officers of 
the prince, who, of courfe, decided it in his favour ; but the gentleman appealed to the 
king's court, which fo enraged Charles, that he immediately threw him into prifon. 
The king, apprized of his brother's conduct, ordered him to repair to court without 
delay. When he came into the royal prefence — Do you fuppofe," find Lewi», with 
a ftern countenance* " that there ought to be more than one fovereign in France, or 
«< that, becaufe you are my brother, you are above the laws s6 ?" At the' fame time he 
ordered him to releafe his vaffal, that the law might have its courfe. The count obeyed ; 
but the gentleman could not find a fingle attorney, or barrifter, who had fufficient 
fpirit and honelty to undertake his caufe. When the king was informed of this circum- 
stance, he appointed an agent for that purpofe, from whom he exacted an oath of 
fidelity. The queftion was accordingly difcuffed with the moft fcrupulous impartiality; 
the vaffal was reftored to his poffeffions, and the king's brother caft. 

M°n. S. Dion. Anon, apud Duch. t. v. p. 403. 
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The' tranquillity which prevailed in his dominions, enabled him to adopt fuch regu-> 
lations as were effential to its welfare ; the felicity of his fubjects appears, at this period,- 
to have been the firft object of his care ; he appointed officers for the purpofe of exam- 
ining into the ufurpations of his predeceffors, and he made reftitution to the heirs of 
the lands which had been unjuftly taken from their anceftors; — where no heirs could 
be found, the property was difpofed of, and the produce diftributed to the poor s7 . 

A violent quarrel broke out between the mendicant friars and the univerfity of Paris, 
occafioned by the ufurpations of the former, on the rights and privileges of the latter, 
with refpect to keeping lchools. As the difputes between them arofe to a dangerous 
height, an appeal was made to pope Innocent; and that pontiffendeavoured, by a bull 
in favour of the univerfity, to reprefs the ambition of the mendicants, who had evinced 
a difpofition to aboli/h the hierarchy 53 ; but Alexander the Fourth, on his acceflion to, 
the pontifical throne, annulled the bull of his predeceffor. The pretext he offered for 
fo doing muft doubtlefs appear fingular in the mouth of a pope: — " That bull," fiid he, 
" was the effect of prejudice, and a want of deliberation 59 ." — What then becomes of 
the boafted infallibility of the pope? The protection thus afforded by the fovereign 
pontiff gave freih courage to the mendicants, and for fome time the moft inveterate 
animofity prevailed between the contending parties. The monks were aflailed by fa- 
tires and epigrams, and the members of the univerfity by bulls and papal cenlures. — 
It is extraordinary that the king mould not have interpofed his authority to put an end 
to a contelf. that interrupted the peace of the church, and inflamed the minds of his 
lubjects ; it was at length terminated in 1263, by mutual conceflions. 

The piety of Lewis was ftrongly tinctured with enthufiafm ; and that circumftance 
may poffibly be deemed fufficient to account for his conduct, in forbearing to interfere 
in a difpute in which the fovereign pontiff had become a party concerned. The king 
ufed frequently to vifit the Jacobins ; and converfing with them one day on the happi- 
nefs of the Virgin, in bearing the Son of God in her unpolluted womb 60 , one of the 
monks, more forward than his brethren, laid to him — " Sire, would not you wifli to 
41 hol8 in your hands, what the Virgin bore in her womb ?" " Doubtlefs," faid the 
king. " You know," replied the monk, **■ what is faid in the Scriptures — If any 
" one quits his father, his mother, his children, or his poffeflions, for love of me, he 
" fhall receive a hundred fold, and inherit eternal life — Dare then, Sire, to afpire 
" td that fummit of perfection. You have heirs capable of well-governing your 
" kingdom; you have hitherto made your happinels confift in fuffering for God; 

twenty times has your life been expofed for the glory of his name ; nothing remains 
4t for you, but to give up every thing in order to affume the crofs, that is, our habit. 

37 Velly, t. v. p. 170. i 8 Guil. S. Am. p. 38, 39, 500. " Du Boulay, p. 270. 60 Chron. Senon. 1. iv. t. 2. 
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By that means you will, by degrees, attain the dignity of priefthood, and acquire 
, " the honour of receiving Jefus Chrift into your hands." The king, ftricken with 
- this.-difcourfe, remained motionlefs, for fome time, loft in meditation ; he reflected, we 
are told, on the dangers of the world, the important duties of royalty, and the fweets 
of monadic retirement. At length he replied — " If what I hear be true, as in my 
" heart and mind I believe, I will follow your advice j but I can do nothing without 
" the queen's confent. Her virtue, and my engagements with her, equally forbid me 
" to come to any determination, without her knowledge and advice." 

He then left the convent, and returning to the palace, went to the queen's apart- 
ment, and imparted his refolution of refigning his crown to her and her children ; 
obferving, that when he was a monk and a prieft, his prayers fhould be inceffantly 
offered up to the Lord for' their happinefs, and the welfare of the ftate ; and conjuring 
her, by all that flie held facred upon earth, not to oppofe a project which he faid was 
infpired by Heaven. Margaret, aftonifhed at this intelligence, made no reply 6 ' ; but 
calling her children, afked them, in the prefence of the count of Anjou, Whether they 
would prefer being called the children of a prieft, or the fons of a king ? The princes 
being at a lofs to conceive the purport of fuch a queftion, fhe proceeded to inform therrt 
that the Jacobins had fo far fafcinated the mind of their father, that he was relblved 
to abdicate the throne, and turn prieft. When the count of Anjou heard this, he 
flew into a violent rage, abufed his brother, and fwore vengeance againft the monks, 
ngainft whom he immediately caufed an edict to be iffued, forbidding them to preach 
throughout his dominions, and prohibiting his lubjects from giving them alms. Lewis, 
the king's eldeft fon, was equally violent ; he launched out into fuch virulent abufe 
againft the Jacobins, that Lev/is is faid to have ftlenced him by a blow. *f Sire," 
exclaimed the young prince, ".I fliall never forget the refp^ct which I owe you : iiv 
" fact, no one, except my father and my fovereign, couhl have ftricken me with im-- 
" punity; but fhould Providence ever place me on the throne, I fwear, by my lord 
" Saint Denis, our patron, that I will expel all thofe preachers from the kingdom !" — 
The king, aftonifhed to meet with fuch oppofition to his plan, began to fear that his 
inclination for a monaftic life rather proceeded from his love of tranquillity, than from 
any heavenly infpiration : he was well acquainted with the queen's affection for him ; 
he knew the impetuous pride of his fucceffor, the violent temper of the count of Anjou, 
2nd the attachment of his fubjects to his perfon: thefe confiderations at length induced 
him to believe that God would not require a facrihee, that muft equally affect the ho- 
nour of his houfe, and the happinefs of his people. 

The life of a Saint, when written by a Prieft, muft naturally be expected to contain- 
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x variety of incidents, trivial in themfelves, and wholly uninterefting to pofterity; 
Thns the French hiftorians have fpun out the reign of Saint Lewis to a difpropor- 
tionate length ; the mofl unimportant occurrences are dwelled upon with enthufiaftie 
energy, and every adtion is viewed through the telefcope of admiration. Though we 
cannot eonfent to disfigure our hiftory by an imitation of their prolixity, we fhall, 
with pleafure, record the virtues of their favourite king, atteft his piety, and applaud' 
his attention to the firft duties of a monarch. Now that he was relieved from the 
burdens of war, he diminifhed the national imports, and fought, by every means in his 
power, to promote the welfare and felicity of his fubjedts. To thofe young women 
whofr poverty expofed their virtue to danger, he gave ample dowers to procure them 
hufbands ; for the poor he eftabliihed extenfive and durable charities ; and for all con^ 
verts to Chrifiianity he made a liberal provifionv 

A. D. 125S.] The tranquillity which the kingdom had for fome time enjoyed was on 
the point of being interrupted by a difference which arofe between the kings of France 
and Arragon. Lewis claimed the fovereignty of Catalonia and Rouffillon, which had 
been acquired by the arms of Pepin and Charlemagne, and which the king of Arragon 
had ufurped ; while James, on his part, demanded the reftitution of various domains, 
which were in the pofTeflion of Lewis : the two princes entertained a mutual efteem for 
each other ; and, though both of them had difplayed their fkill and courage in the field, 
yet they were equally defirous to preferve peace between the two kingdom?. After 
many propofals offered and rejected by either party the following terms were at length 
agreed on 62 : — " Lewis cedes to king James and his fucceflbrs all his right to the coun- 
M ties of Barcelona, Urgel, Bezalu, Rouffillon, Empuries, Cerdagna, Conflant, Girona, 
" and Aufone. King James, on his part, renounces, in favour of Lewis and his fuc- 
44 ceflbrs, all his pretenfions to Carcaflbnne and the Carcaflez ; to the town and terri- 
?' tory of Rafez; to Laurac and the Lauraguais; to Termes and the Termenois , to 

Bez'ters and the vifcounty of that name ; to Minerve and the Minervois ; to Agde and 
" the Agadois ; to Albi and the Albigeois; to Rodez and the Rouergue ; to Cahors and 
44 theQuerci; to the town and duchy of Narbonne ; to Puilaurens, Queribus, Caftel-fifel, 
" an8 Sault ; to Fenouillet and the Fenouilledes ; to Pierre-Pertufe and the Pierre- Per- 
44 tufez ; to the town and county of Milhaud ; to Gevaudan and the vifcounty of 
44 Grezcs ; to Nifmes and the Nemanfois ; to Touloufe and all its dependencies ; to the 
44 county of Saint Gilles, the Agenois, and the Venaiflin ; and to all the other domains 
44 belonging to the late count Raymond, father-in-law to Alfonfo, count of Poitiers."" 
This treaty was ratified, fome months after it was firft figned, by the king of Arragon, 
at Barcelona, in prefence of Raymond-Gaucelin Lunel, whom Lewis had fent thither 
as his ambaflador. That nobleman was alfo charged with another commiflion of impor- 
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tance. It had been fettled, by a feparate claufe of the treaty, that Philip, the fecond fon 
of Lewis, fhould marry Ifabella, daughter to the king of Arragon. The Spanifh prince 
chearfully confented to confirm this article 63 , and promi fed to obtain a difpenfation from" 
the pope for that purpofe. The marriage was accordingly celebrated four years after, and 
a fifth part of the territory that her- hufhand was to have as- his appannage was fettled 
on Ifabella. 

A. D. 1259.] Another negociation, begun about the fame time, though not brought" 
to a conclufion till the following year, with the- king of England, was lefs favourably 
received by the fubjects of Lewis. His council exerted their utmoft efforts to diffuade 
hiin from a meafure which they deemed impolitic, and the nobility oppofed it with- 
warmth and firmnefs ; but all their oppofition proved fruitlefs. — This was the only time, 
fays Mozeray, that the king acted in oppofition to the will of lus barons. 

Formorc than half a century that the French had 'been at'war with the Englifh, all' 
atempts to conclude a treaty of peace between the two powers proved ineffectual.- — 
Henry, however, did not defpair to recover, by negociation, what his father had loft by 
His infamy and cowardice. With this view he had vifired Paris, where he endeavoured, 
to perfuade Lewis to comply with his demands; but, whatever difpofition to favour him 
he might have remarked in that monarch, He muft have perceived that he flood in fear 
of his barons : but, little difcouraged by the inutility of his firft attempt, he endeavoured 
to get his name inferibed on the lift of tiro fe to whom the. king reftored the domains 
which had been ufurped by his anceflors ; in this, however, he failed. Still perfevering 
in his defign, he had recently fent his brother-in-law, the factious and enterprifmg earl 
of Leicefter 64 , with feveral other noblemen, again to demand that reftitution which.had 
been fo frequently refufed. The crown of Sicily bellowed on his fon Edmond, the. 
election of his brother Richard, as king of the Romans, and the protection of the court 
of Rome had revived the hopes of Henry. Emboldened by this imaginary increafe of 
confequence, he ventured to reprefent to Lewis, that the truce being nearly expired, the 
reftitution of the confifcated provinces could alone prevent the renewal of a war that, 
muft prove equally fatal to the welfare and happinefs of either nation; that it was unjuft. 
to puniffi a fon for his father's crime; and that the crime itfelf, enormous as it was, had. 
heen fufficiently expiated, by fo long a privation of-fuch valuable poffeffions. The am- 
bavTadors of Henry were accompanied by others from the king of the Romans, who laid 
claim to the county of Poitou. Lewis received them with kindnefs ; but the princes of. 
the blood,' the nobles who attended the court, and even the people themfelves, took 
every opportunity of Avowing their refentment, and of treating them with contempt. 
X/tfpleafed with the reception they experienced, and d-fcontented with the anfwer they 

6 3 Spicil. torn, iii.p, 634. *4 Mat Paris, p. 955, 958. 
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received from the king, who refufed to come to a decifion till the enfuing Lent, when-, 
the parliament was to aflemble, they returned to England, leaving only the abbot of 
Weftminfter to conduct the negociation. 

It is not known what arguments were employed by that prelate to fuperinduce a 
compliance with the demands of his fovereign ; whatever they were, they appeared con- 
vincive to Lewis, who at length figned a treaty, by which he ceded to Henry the Li- 
moufin, Querci, and Perigord, enfured to him the peaceable pofTeffion of Guienne, agreed, 
to pay him a large fum of money for the fupport of five hundred knights, which he was 
to take with him to the Holy Land ; while Henry, in return for thefe advantages, only 
made a final ceffion of Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could never enter- 
tain any hopes of recovering by force of arms. This ceffion was ratified by Henry, by 
his two fons, and two daughters, and by the king of the Romans, and his three fons 65 . — 
Immediately after the conclufion of the treaty, Lewis, the king's eldeft fon, was feized 
with a diitemper that put an end to his life, in the feventeenth year of his age. He was 
buried at Royaumont. 

A. D; 1 26 1.] Lewis having removed every probable ground of difpute between 
France and the neighbouring kingdoms, convened an affembly of the prelates and no- 
bles, in order to deliberate on the affairs of Paleftine. Thjt unfortunate country, 
long harafTed by the arms of the Saracens, and enfeebled by interline divifions, now 
trembled at the approach of the Tartars. Three years before this period, thofe barbarians, 
under the conduct of the celebrated Holagou, brother and lieutenant to Mangoukan, their 
fourth emperor, had reduced the city of Bagdad, that peaceful and charming abode of 
pleafure and the fciences. The town was pillaged by the conquerors ; its immenfe. 
treafures were fcattered about ; all its nobility deftroyed ; eight hundred thoufand in- 
habitants of all ages, and of either fex, inhumanly mafTacred; and the Saracen empire 
annihilated for ever. All the neighbouring kingdoms, even Moful itfelf, the moll 
powerful of them all, fubmitted without refillance. The fultan of Aleppo was the 
only chief who ventured to take up arms in defence of .his country ; but his fuccefs 
was not equal tohisfpirit ; his capital was reduced, and its fortifications were demolifhed. 
Damafcus and all Syria experienced a fimilar fate, except that part which was in pof- 
feffion of the Chriftians. The object of thefe ferocious conquerors of the Holy Land 66 
is differently reprcfented by hiflorians. By fome we are affured that they wifhed ta 
annex it to their own empire ; while others pretend that they only fought to reduce it 
in order to give it up to the Chriflians; but this laft fuppofition is grofsly improbable, 
and wholly devoid of foundation. In fact we find, from hiftory, that, after the capture 
of Bagdad, the Tartars fent mefleyigers into Paleftine, as into other parts, to exact tri- 
es Rymer,vol. i.p. 675 ; M. Paris, 566 ; Chron. T.Wykes, p. 58 ; Trivet, p. 208 ; M. Weft. p. 371. 
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bute and obedience. At the fame time they committed depredations in Poland and 
Hungary, both of which were inhabited by Chriftians. They even fent to France 67 , 
to fummon Lewis to acknowledge their fuperiority, if he wifhed to avert their ven- 
geance. The king laughed at the extravagance of the embafly, ordered the ambafladori 
to be well-treated, and difmifTed them without an anfwer. 

When thefe circumftances had been confidered by the aflembly, it was ordained that 
the wrath of God, which had been excited by the fins of the world, fliould be firft ap- 
peafed. For this purpofe prayers, procerKons, and farts were ordered; blafphemers — 
againrt whom fome very fevere laws already exifted — were treated with additional feve- 
rity; all fuperfluities in the articles of food and drefs were retrenched, and tourna- 
ments and games of chance were prohibited. No new import, however, was levied on 
the people ; the king contenting himfelf with fending a fum of money, from his own 
treafury, to the relief of the Chriftians in Palertine. 

A. D. 1262.] The affairs of Sicily next engaged the attention of the monarch. 
Pope Alexander the Fourth, unable to carry on the war againft Mainfroy, preffed the 
king of England to fulfil the engagements which he had contracted,' on accepting the 
crown of Sicily for his fon Edmond. But Henry, who had already paid dearly for 
this imaginary dignity, finding the conqueft of Sicily as remote as fever, at length be- 
came fenfuble of the cheat ; he began to think of breaking off the agreement, and of 
refigning into the pope's hands that crown, which it was not intended by Alexander 
that he .or his family fhould ever enjoy 6S . At this conjuncture the fovereign pontiff 
died; and was fucceeded in the papacy by James, patriarch of Jerufalem ; a Frenchman 
by b'rrth, (the fon of a cobler of Troyes in Champagne) who aflumed the appellation 
of Urban the Fourth. The new pope adopted the projedts of his predeceflbr, by en- 
tering into a negotiation with Elizabeth, the mother of Conradine ; while Mainfroy 
endeavoured to fecurc a powerful ally, by marrying his daughter, Conftantia, to Peter, 
the eldert foil of the king of Arragon. This alliance, which the court of Rome had in 
vain oppofed, induced Urban to offer the crown of Sicily to the king of France, for 
one of his fons". The offer was tempting, and Lewis was fully aware of all the 
advantages that might be derived from the pofleflion of that kingdom, either in fending 
fuccours to the Chriftians in Palertine, or in affording relief to the French, who had 
been recently expelled from the city of Conrtantinople. But he was apprehenfive that 
what the pope qualified with the title of a lawful gift, was, in fa£t, an ufurpation, either 
on Conradine, the natural heir, or on Edmond, of England, who had received the in- 
vertiture of the kingdom from the fovereign pontiff". If Rome had the right to difpofe' 
of the dominions of Frederic — which he was far from being willing to admit — the Eng- 

«7 Piftor.p. 788. Guill. Nan. p. 371. « Rymcr, vol. i. p. 630. 6 * Epift. 33, Urban, iv. ad Res- Franc. 
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lilh prince was the lawful fovereign of Sicily j if, on the other hand, Frederic could nofr 
be dcfpoilcd of his domains, without an infraction of all laws, human and divine, they 
neceffhrily devolved to his grandfon. Look, which way he would, he could fee no- 
thing but iniquity in the tranfaction, and lie, therefore, virtuoufly rejected the offer. — 
The pope then, addreffed himfelf to the count of Anjou, who, having more ambition 
and lefs probity, than his brother, joyfully accepted the proffered crown ; but being en- 
gaged in a war with the inhabitants of Marfeilles, he deferred his attempts to recover 
his new dominions till a more favourable opportunity. 

That reAlefs people, impatient of the yoke which they had reluctantly borne for five, 
years, fuddenly flew to arms, and expelling from the town fuch of the citizens as they 
knew to be attached to the count, feized the citadel, and maffacred the garrifon. They 
immediately erected a new fortrefs, and began to make every neceffary preparation for 
fupporting their rebellion. But the active vigour of Charles marred all their projects; 
having haflily aflemhlcd a powerful army, he advanced to attack them, reduced all the 
places that lay on his road, ravaged the furrounding country, and laid fiege to Marfeilles 
by fea and land. The rebels were fpecdily, by the dread of approaching famine, forced, 
to acknowledge their error, and to fue for pardon. Charles accepted their proffered lub- 
miflion ; and, after be had punifhed with death the leaders of the revolt, condefcended to 
redrefs their grievances. Caftellane, who had protected them, was purfued from place 
to place ; his lands were confiscated, and his caftles demolHhed. This victory kept the 
enemies of the count in awe, and encreafed his reputation for valour and military 
fltill. 

The king, at this time, was at Clermont in Auvergne, with his principal nobilitv, 
in. order to.attend the celebration of his fon's marriage with Ifabella of Arragon. Ths 
father of. that princefs was alfo there, with all the* grandees of his kingdom; but the 
news of his treaty with Mainfroy had nearly prevented the projected alliance, though, 
on the point of completion. Lewis, who had juft received the intelligence, openly de- 
clared that he would never fuller his fon to marry a princefs, whole father was fo 
Solely connected with the moft inveterate enemy of the pope and the church. The 
two courts were loll in aflonifhment at this unexpected declaration, which certainly did 
no credit to the king; fince in the very affair of the Sicilian fucceflion, he had recently 
acknowledged the injufUce of the pope's conduct. To ftigmatize a prince, therefore,, 
as an enemy to the church, for oppoling the unjujl pretentions of the Roman pontiff, 
betrayed .a degree of fuperftitious weaknefs (to fay no worfe of it) that cannot admit 
of juftification. The Arragonian monarch, however, at length fuggeftcd a means of 
removing his ridiculous fcruples. He declared, by an authentic deed 70 , that in marry* 

7° Irwer.t. des. Chart, t. v. Ai'ragorij i. P. Ann. 1161. 
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ing his fon to the daughter of Mainfioy, he did not mean to contrail'any engagement 
hoftile to the interefts of the Romifli church, nor to derogate, or, in any wile, detract 
from the force of that alliance which he had entered into with prance. By this means, 
all objections were done away, and the nuptials were celebrated with the utmoft mag- 
nificence, amidft the acclamations of the nobles of either nation. James, faithful to 
his word, made no attempts in favour of Mainfioy ; but his fucceflor, mitigated by 
his wife, commenced thofe fanguinary wars, which proved fo fatal to the houfe of 
Anjou. 

When the rejoicings to which thfs happy event gave rife were terminated, Lewis 
again applied himfelf, with unremitting diligence, to the final eftablifhment of a good 
police, and to the extenfion and fecurity of commerce. No crime that was prejudicial 
to fociety palled unpunifhed ; fpecific penalties were annexed to ufmy, to adulterating 
the current coin, to felling by falfe weights, and to every fpecies of monopoly 7I . He 
divided all tradefmen and artifans into feparate corps or communities, revifed their firft 
Hatutes, and enacted thofe falutary laws, which ferved as a bafis for all fubfeepjent re- 
gulations with regard to corporations and other commercial eftabliihments. He en- 
deavoured to promote a purity of manners throughout the kingdom, by profcribing, 
under the fevereft penalties, every thing that tended to licentioulhefs. Theatrical 
amufements were tolerated, but all indecent or indelicate fallies were carefully ex- 
cluded. Writings religious and philofophical, poems, hiftories, and romances appeared 
during this reign ; but no publication that breathed fed it ion, impiety, fanaticifm or 
libertinifm was furFered. Lewis, however, found it neceffhry to revoke the fentence of 
banifhment which he had pronounced againft women of the town 71 ; but though com- 
pelled to tolerate, he ft ill fought to cover them with infamy, by affigning them a par- 
ticular drefs, obliging them to retire at a fixed hour, and confining their refidence to 
particular ftreets. 

The king did not content himfelf with the mere adoption of whofefome regulations; 
with equal vigilance he fuperintended their execution ; by which means the practical 
part of his government was rendered conformable to its theory. The natural efrecls 
of good order in the ftate became every where vifible ; peace and tranquillity produced 
plenty and happinefs ; and while the kingdom fiourilhed, the revenues of the crown en- 
creafed in proportion. 

A. D. 1263, 1264.] The high reputation which Lewis now defervedly bore for 
juftice and integrity, produced an appeal from Henry the Third, of England, and his 
difcontented barons, who, by mutual confent, chofe him as a mediator between thejn. 

7 1 Trait, de la Police, L i. tit, viii. p. 114. l z lb. 1. iii. tit. v. p. 490. 
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This virtuous prince, the only man who, in like circumftances, could fafely have 
been cntrufted with fuch an authority by a neighbouring nation, had never ceafed to 
intcrpofe his good offices between the Englilh factions ; and had exerted his utmoft 
endeavours in order to accommodate the differences between Henry and the factious 
carl of Leicefter ; but found, that the fears and animofities on both fides, as well as the 
ambition of Leicefter, were fo violent as to render all his efforts ineffectual. Eut 
when this folemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and fubferiptions of the leaders in both 
factions, was made to his judgment, he was not difcouraged from purfuing his honour- 
able purpofe 73 . He fummoned the ftates of the kingdom at Amiens'; and there, in the 
prefence of this affembly, as well as in that of the king of England, and Peter de Mont- 
fort, Lcicefter's fon, he brought this great caufe to a trial and examination. It ap- 
peared to him that the provifions of Oxford — by which the whole power of the ftate 
had been wrefted from the king, and lodged in the hands of twenty-four barons — even 
had they not been extorted by force, had they not been fo exorbitant in their nature, 
and fubverfive of the ancient conftitution, were exprefsly eftablifhed as a temporary 
expedient, and could not, without breach of truft, be rendered perpetual by the barons. 
He therefore annulled thefe provifions; refto;ed to the king the poffeffion of thofe 
caftles which had been taken from him by the rebels, and the power of nomination to 
the great offices; allowed him to retain what foreigners he pleafed in his kingdom, and 
even to confer on them places of truft and dignity ; and, in a word, re-cftablifhed the 
royal power in the fame condition in which it ftood before the meeting of that parlia- 
ment by which the above provifions had been enforced. But while he thus fuppreffed 
dangerous innovations, and preferved unimpaired the prerogatives of the Englilh crown, 
he was not negligent of the rights of the people ; and, befides ordering that a general, 
amnefty fhould be granted for all pall offences, he declared, that his award was not 
any wife meant to derogate from the privileges and liberties which the nation enjoyed 
by any former conceffions or charters of the crown 74 . 

This equitable fentence was no fooner known in England, than Leicefter and his 
confederates determined to reject it, and to have recourle to arms, in order to procure 
to thefhfelves more fafe and advantageous conditions. The kingdom was again ex- 
pofed to the flames of civil war, and the moll; deftructive depredations proclaimed the 
reign of anarchy and difcord. After various fuccefs, a decifive battle was at length 
fought at Evefham, on the fourth of Augull, 1265, when the royalilts proved victo- 
rious; Leicefter hiinfelf, with his eldeft Ion, Hugh le Defpenfer, and about an hundred 
and fixty kniglits, and many other gentlemen of his party, were flain in the action. 

A total victory of the fovereign over fo extenfive a rebellion commonly produces a> 

73 Hume, vol. ii. p. 200. 7+ Rymer, vol. i. p. 77*, 777, &c. Chron.T. Wykes, p. 58. 
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revolution in government, and ftrengthens, as well as enlarges, for fo:ne time, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown. Yet no facrifices of national liberty were made by the Englifh 
on this occafion ; the great charter remained ftill inviolate; and the king, fenfible that 
his own barons, by whofe affiftance alone he had prevailed, were no lefs jealous of their 
independence than the other party, feems thenceforth to have more carefully abftained 
from all thofe exertions of power, which had afforded fo plaufible a pretext to the re- 
bels. The clemency of this victory is alfo remaikable : no blood was fhed on the fcaf- 
fold : no attainders, except of the family of Leicefter, were carried into execution: 
and, though a parliament, alfembled at Wincheller, in 1266, attainted all thofe who had 
borne arms againft the king, eafy compofitions were made with them fbr their lands 7S ; 
and the higheft fum, levied on the mo ft obnoxious offenders, exceeded not five years 
rent of their eltate. The mild difpofition of Henry, and the prudence of his 
fon, prince Edward, tempered the infolence of victory, and gradually reftored order 
to the feveral members of the ftate, disjointed by fo long a continuance of civil wars 
and commotions. 

v 

During thefe troubles in England, Levvj^had concluded a marriage between his fifth 
fon, Peter, count of Alencon, and Jane of*Chatillon, heirefs to the counties of Blois 
and Chartres, and to many other towns and territories in Picardy and Flanders. The 
princefs had but juft attained her thirteenth year; the county of Chartres, Brie-Comte- 
Robert, and Bonneval, were given her as a marriage-portion, and the king fettled on her 
an annual penfion of twelve thoufand livres 76 . 

The attention of all Europe was fixed, at this period, on the fovereign pontiff", who 
was negociating a treaty with, the count of Anjou, relative to the crown of Sicily. 
Three material obftacles prefented themfelves to the conclufion of this famous treaty — 
the inconteftible right of Conradine to the Sicilian throne; the donation which had 
been made of it by Alexander the Fourth, to prince Edmond of England ; and, laftly, 
the dignity of a Roman fenator, which had been recently conferred on the count of An- 
jou, and which he had fworn to preferve during his life : — this dignity, which was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the authority of the Roman pontiffs, had been inftituted almoft a 
hundred and twenty years before, in order to check the daring enterprizes of Innocent 
the Second, who took every means of opprefling the citizens of Rome. The power it 
conferred was precarious and unfixed, depending on the ftate of affairs, and on the har- 
mony that fubfifted between the people and the pope. It was generally beftowed on a 
Roman nobleman, and the term of its duration was two years. But the citizens, dif- 
contented with the conduct: of their countrymen, expelled all the nobles from their 
city, and looked out for a foreign prince, fufficiently powerful to preferve order and 
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juftice among them. Their choice fell upon the count of Anjou, whofe IafE victory 
had greatly enhanced his reputation, and they accordingly elected him for their perpe- 
tual fenator. Charles accepted, without hefitation, a title that conferred on him a 
kind of fovereignty in the capital of the Chriftian world ; he engaged, by oath, to repair 
to Rome within a given term, and in the mean time fent them a body of troops, under 
the command of Gaucelin, a native of Provence, whom he appointed his vicar. Urban 
was greatly chagrined at this circumftance, which totally annihilated the little authority 
he enjoyed, during his abfence frOm Rome ; for, during the troubles which prevailed in 
Italy, the popes feldqm rehded in their capital, but took up their abode at Agnani, Vi- 
terbo, or fome other place in the ecelefiaftical dominions. Thus the count, far from 
having any reafon to hope for a crown from the friend/hip oi the fovereign pontiff, 
might have expected to feel the effedts of his refentment, fmce he had violated one of 
the firft conditions pi opofed to him ; that of not accepting the office of fenator, if it 
fhould be offered him by the citizens of Rome. Yet all thefe difficulties were fpeedily 
furmounted by the intrepid zeal of the pope, who fent the cardinal Saint Cecilia 
as his legate, to complete a negociation which his nuncios had fuccefsfully begun. 

The new minifter, a man of deep penetration and confummate art, had orders to con- 
clude nothing without the king's confent ; to clear up the doubts of Lewis on the 
legality of Conradine's depofal ; to calm his fcruples as to the rights of Prince Edmond ; 
not to betray any kind of eagernefs in the bufinefs to the count, only to exprefs, in 
general terms, the pope's affecYion for him and all the royal family, and even to ftart 
difficulties in the way of any accommodation that might be propofed in order to bring 
him, by degrees, to confent to fuch reftridtions as were deemed neceflary for preferving 
the authority of the holy fee; and, laflly, to enter into no pohtive engagement with re- 
gard to the inveftiture till allthe preliminaries had been finally arranged. He had alfo 
received written inftruttions as to the relaxation he might make in his demands of an 
annual impoft, or tribute, of a thoufand ounces of gold, which the pope required from 
the new fovereign of Sicily ; on the limitation of the fucceffion, and on the number of 
troops which he was to employ on this expedition. The legate was farther charged 
witn levying a tenth, which the fovereign pontiff had exacted on this occaiion, from 
the French clergy ; to exert himlelf with the queen in order to perfuade her to an im- 
mediate accommodation with her brother-in-law, againft whom ihe had fome grounds 
of complaint ; to reprefent to that prince that he could not keep the office of fenator 
without expofnig himfelf Co eternal damnation ; in a word, to exhort the king to exadt 
an oath from his brother that he would relign that dignity within five years at the 
lateft ; by which he would not perjure himfelf, becaufe the oath he had already taken 
to the citizens of Rome would be virtually revoked by that which he mould take to th* 
fovereign pontiff. " Stiange morality !" exclaims Velly — " but the popes in thofc 
t* times affumed the right of abfolving people from the moft facred promiies, whenever 
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" thofe promifcs tended to invade their own authority, or to attack the interefts of the 
" holy i'ee 7 \" 

The commiffion with which the legate was entrufted was of a delicate nature ; but 
being endued with all the neceliary qualifications for an able negociator, he difcharged it 
with punctuality and addrefs, and overcame difficulties apparently infunnountable. 
Though Lewis could not poffibly affcnt to the juftice of the pope's conduct, in depofing 
the family of the emperor Frederic, yet he tacitly fubmitted to the authority of the 
council of Lyons. As to the rights of Edmond of England, they were eafily over-ruled, 
by the neglect of that prince to comply with the conditions on which thofe rights were 
expreffly founded ; befides, the king of England had publicly renounced all pretenfions 
to the throne of Sicily 7S . Charles, on his part, feduced by the fplendid temptations of 
a crown, and impelled by the folicitations of his wife Beatrice, whoafpired to the fame 
dignity to which her three lifters had already attained, confented to every propofal^ 
and fubmited to all the humiliating conditions which the pope chofe to impofe ou 
him. 

Nothing remained but to fign the treaty, when pope Urban was feized with a diforder 
that proved fatal : he was fucceeded in the papacy by Guy Fulcodi, a Frenchman, who 
affumed the appellation of Clement the Fourth. This pontiff, being well acquainted 
with the difpofition of the count of Anjou, renewed the negotiation which had been 
carried on by" his predecefibr. The firft ufe he made of his authority 79 was to pro- 
nounce, with the confent, and by the advice, of the cardinals, the throne of Sicily va- 
cant by the felony of Conradine and Mainfroy, and by the renunciation of prince Ed- 
mond ; to declare that the church of Rome had an undoubted right to difpofe of it at its 
pleafure ; and that fhc could beftow it as a fief on, or entruft the government of it to, 
whomfoever fbe chofe. The principal difficulties being removed, the whole matter was 
fpeedily fettled, and the treaty, confilVing of thirty-five articles, drawn up, and figncd. 
Some of thefe fecured the liberty of the dominions of Rome from the enterprizes of future 
monarchs ; others adopted means for preventing the re-union of Sicily to the empire ; fome 
fettled the degree of dependence in which that kingdom was to remain on the holy fee; 
and others regulated the fucceffion alter the death of Charles, and the meafures to be 
purfued, for wrefting the fceptre from the hands of Mainfroy- — They are all expreffive 
of the arrogance of the Roman pontiff, who dared to impofe the moft rigorous and hu- 
miliating conditions ; and of the fervility of the French prince, who condefcended to 
iubmit to them.— As foon as the treaty was figned, a tenth was levied on the clergy of 
France, by the cardinal Saint Cecilia, to fupport the count of Anjou in the acquifition 
q£ his new dominions, 

77 Velly, tore, v. p. 329. ' 8 Rymer, vol. i, p. 97. 79 Spicil.tom. iii.'p. 649. 
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The pope now ordered a crufade to be preached throughout France again ft Mainfroy, 
whom he called, The execrable branch of a curfed Jlock, which ought to be broken and beaten 
to pieces like the Jlatue of Nebuchadnazar. The banner of the crofs was unfurled againft 
the domcftic enemy of the Vatican ; and Charles, at the head of the chivalry of France, 
on the plains of Beneventum, defpoiled Mainfroy of his crown and life. The death of 
the ufurper awakened from obfeurity the pretenfions of Conradine ; but the juftice of 
his claims could neither fecure him from the unjuft enmity of the pope, nor the 
ambitious cruelty of the count of Anjou. The young prince was met by the enemy in 
the vicinity of Tagliacozzo, near the lake of Celano ; a bloody conflict enfued, in which 
the French were at firft routed; but, having recourfc to a ftratagem, they at length put 
the troops of Conradine to flight, and took him prifoner. The unfortunate youth was 
conveyed by his ferocious conqueror to Naples, where he was bafely maffacred, in cool 
blood, upon a fcaffold ; and his death was attended with every circumftance that could 
aggravate thcguilt of the afTaflin, whofe eftablifhment on the throne of the two Sicilies 
gave rile to what the French have ftyled the firft race of Anjou. 

A. D. 1266, 1267.] During thefe iniquitous tranfaclions- in Italy, Lewis was fecretly 
planning a fecond expedition to the Holy Land, The wifdom of his regulations had 
eftablifhed tranquillity in his dominions ; his treafures were recruited, his finances aug- 
mented, and his hopes expanded. He now imparted his refolution to the Roman pon- 
tiff, who, at firft, evinced a difpofition to diffuade him from a fcheme which he wifely 
confidered as impolitic; but, his opinion fpeedily changing, he wrote to the king in a very 
different ftyle, expreffed his admiration of his wifdom, and ftrenuoufly exhorted him to 
haften the execution of an enterprize, which, he faid, muft have been infpired by Heaven. 
The Chriftians in Syria were, at this period, reduced to the moft diflreffed fituation: not 
lefs haraffed by inteftine divifions, than by the attacks of a powerful and inveterate foe, 
their final expulfrm from Paleftine appeared to be at hand. Bondocdar, who, from the 
obfeure ftafrion of a private foldier, had attained to the regal dignity, now occupied the 
united thrones of Egypt, Jerulalem, Damafcus, Aleppo, and Arabia: enraged at a breach 
of faith, on the part of the Chriftians, he affembled an army of three hundred thoufand 
horfe, with which he entered Paleftine, ravaged the open country, and, having taken Naza- 
reth, reduced it to a heap of ruins. He next attacked Cefarea, which he carried by af- 
fault ; aid, the citadel having furrendcred by capitulation, all the inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, and the fortifications, which had been railed by Lewis, were totally demolifhed 8o . 
Caiphas experienced a fimilar fate ; the pilgrims' caftle, indeed, repelled the attacks of 
the proud conqueror, who immediately wreaked his vengeance on Arfuph, an important 
place, in defence 01 which no lefs than ninety of the knights-templars loft their lives. 
At the fortrefs of Montfort, Bondocdar experienced a fecond dilappointment ; but at Sa- 

80 Rain. Sanud. Labb. Hibl. torn. i. p. 378. 
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pheto he reduced the inhabitants to the neceflity of capitulating, and, though he agreed 
to grant them their lives, he inhumanly maflacred all fuch as refufed to embrace Maho- 
metanifm, and fent the reft into Egypt. He then advanced to Saint John of Acre ; laid 
vvafte the environs, and threatened to lay fiege to the town itfelf, as foon as he lhould 
have received his battering machines from Cairo. 

This rapid fuccefs of the Infidels alarmed the Chriftian world, and awakened the 
zeal of the crufaders. The pope exhorted all the Chriftian princes either to repair in 
perfon to the relief of Paleftine, or to contribute fuch fuccours as their circumftances 
would admit of. Councils were h olden, tenths exacted from the clergy, public prayers 
ordered, and, in proportion as the evil increafed, the care to provide a remedy redoubled. 
In this fituation of aftairs it was natural to fuppofe that Lewis wuuld not remain in- 
active; having taken his final refolution, he fummoned all the nobles of the realm to 
repair to Paris 81 , in order to deliberate on a matter of importance. He there reprefented 
to them the wretched ftate of the Chriftians in Paleftine, which called for relief, imme- 
diate and effectual ; that relief, he faid, he was refolved to grant, and he trufted that his 
example would be generally followed by the aflembly. The reafons urged by the king were 
enforced by the pope's legate, who gave the crofs to Lewis, and his three eldeft fons, 
Philip, John, and Peter ; to the counts of Flanders and Brittany ; to Beaujeu, lord 
of Montpenfier, the count d' En, Guy de Laval, and to a great number of barons and 
gentlemen. 

As foon as the king's intentions were made known through the kingdom, foldiers haftened 
to his ftandard from all quarters. The king of Navarre, and his brother, prince Henry, 
with a numerous train of knights, aflumed the crofs; the young count of Artois, ne- 
phew to Lewis, and fon to that count of Artois who was killed at Mafloura, refolved 
to attend his uncle, in order to revenge the death of his father ; the duke of Burgundy, 
too, exprefled a fimilar refolution. In fhort, almoft all the nobility of the kingdom ap- 
pear to have been animated by the fame fpirit of enthufiafm. — The moft confiderablc 
of thefe were the counts of Saint Paul, Vendome, la Murche, and Soiflons ; Gilles and 
Hardouin de Mailly; Ralph and John de Nelle ; the lords of Fiennes, Nemours, Mont- 
morenci, and Melun ; the count of Guifnes; the lord of Harcourt ; Matthew de Roye ; 
Florent de Varennes ; Ralph d' Etrees ; Gilles de la Tournelle ; Maurice de Craon; John 
de Rochefort; the Marefchal deMirepoix ; Enguerrand de Bailleul ; Peter de Saux ; and 
John de Beaumont. 

A. D. 1270.] Having fettled all the affairs of his kingdom, and the future eftablifh- 
jments of his children, he entrufted the reins of government, during bis abfence, to 
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Matthew, abbot of Saint Denis, who was defcended from the noble houfe of Vendome; 
and to Simon de Clermont, lord of Nefle — both men of approved probity, and confum- 
mate prudence. The crufaders afTembled at Aigues-Mortes, a fmall fea-port in Lan- 
guedoc, near the mouth of the Rhone, where they had embarked on their raft ex- 
pedition. 

Now, as before, opinions were divided as to the courfe they fhould fleer ; fome in- 
fifted on the neceflity of proceeding immediately to the relief of Saint John of Acre, 
which was the only place of ftrength now poflefled by the Chriftians in Paleftine ; 
others, undifmayed by the calamities which the laft crufaders had experienced in Egypt, 
maintained the policy of firft fecuring Alexandria; while a third fet, and that the moft 
numerous, gave their voices in favour of an expedition to Tunis, the monarch of which 
place (whofe name is, by fome, faid to have been Muley-Mortanga, by others Omar) 
had profefled his inclination to abjure the tenets of Mahomet for thofe of Chrift. This 
laft advice, ftrange as it may appear, prevailed ; the religious enthufiafm of Lewis was 
highly gratified by the idea of converting a king, and the immenfe treafures which Tu- 
nis was faid to contain flattered the avarice of the more interefted crufaders : the fleet 
accordingly failed for the coaft of Africa, on the firft of July, and effected a landing in 
the vicinity of Tunis; but, inftead of a willing convert, in the king of Tunis, Lewis 
was deftined to encounter an active and a formidable foe. The caftle of Carthage was 
the firft object of attack ; it was foon taken by aflault, and the town, which had no for- 
tifications, fubmitted of courfe. Here Lewis refolved to wait for the arrival of his bro- 
ther, the king of Sicily, before he attacked the city of Tunis, which was flrongly forti- 
fied, and defended by a brave and numerous garrifon. But the exceflive heat of the cli- 
mate, the want of water, the badnefs of their provifions, and the fhowers of burning 
fand raifed by the machines of the Saracens, and blown by the wind into the faces of 
the Chriftians, foon brought on a peftilential diforder, which, in a very fhort time, de- 
ftroyed one half of the army *\ The king himfelf, at length, caught the infection, and, 
after giving the moft falutary advice to his fon and fucceflbr, and exhibiting the ftrongeft 
proofsjjf Chriftian patience and fortitude, he rcfigned his breath on the twenty-fifth of 
Auguft, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his reign. 

This monarch, as it has been juftly obferved by an Englifh hiftorian Ss , united to 
the mean and abject fuperftition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity of th« 
greateft hero ; and, what is perhaps more extraordinary, the juftice and integrity of a 

difmterefted patriot, the mildncfs and humanity of an accompliflied philofopher. 

The few errors into which he fell arofe principally from an excefs of religious zeal ; 
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and they were fo greatly exceeded by his numerous virtues, that it would be invidious ta 
dwell on them. 

In reciting the tranfaftions of this reign, we have had frequent occafion to notice 
the Ariel: attention of Lewis to a prompt and impartial admin iff rat ion of juftice. He. 
greatly encouraged the .practice of appeals, and frequently adminiftered juftice in perfon 
with all the ancient fimplicity. " I have often feen the fainjt," fays Joinville, " fit under 
" the fhade of an oak, in the wood of Vincennes, when all who had any complaint freely 
" approached him. At other times he gave orders to fpread a carpet in a garden, and, 
" feating himfelf upon it, heard the caufes that were brought before him 84 ." 

For facilitating the accomplishment of an objecl: which he had thus conftantly in 
view, he undertook to eftablifh an uniformity and certainty in all legal proceedings ; 
for which purpofe he compiled that code of laws which are known by the appellation 
of Ejiablifjemcns de Saint Louis, and which contain a large collection of cuftoms, and 
regulations, divided into two hundred and ten chapters; they were publiflied in the 
year 1270, juft before his departure for Tunis. Thefe eftablifhments, though well 
adapted to ferve as general laws to the whole kingdom, were not publilhed as fuch, 
but only as a complete code of cuftomary law to be of authority within the king's do- 
mains. But the wifdom, the equity, and the order, confpicuous in that code of Saint 
Lewis, procured it a favourable reception throughout the kingdom. The veneration 
due to the virtues and good intentions of its author, contributed not a little to recon- 
cile the nation to that legiflative authority, which the king began to affume. 

Lewis did not difplay his wifdom more in the adoption of new regulations, than in 
the abolition of fuch old cuftoms as were repugnant to reafon and humanity. In order 
to check the exercife of private war, which threatened the diffolution of government, 
he publilhed an ordonnance, in 1245, prohibiting any perfon to commence hoftilities 
againft the friends and vaflals of his adverfary, until forty days after the commiffion of 
the crime or offence which gave rife to the quarrel ; declaring, that if any man pre- 
fumed to tranfgrefs this ftatute, he fhould be confidered as guilty of a breach of the 
public peace, and be tried and punifhed by the judge ordinary as a traitor 8s . This was 
called the royal truce, and afforded time for the violence of refentment to fubfide, as well 
as lcifure for the good offices of fuch as were willing to compofe the difference 86 . 

Lewis alfo abolifhed the abfurd and barbarous cuflom of trial by combat, endeavour- 
ing to introduce a more perfedl jurifprddence, by fubftituting the trial by evidence in its 
place. But his regulations, with refpedt to this, were confined to his own domains; 

'4 Hift. de. St. Louis, p. 13, 85 Ordoii. t. i. p. 56. •* Robei tfon. 
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for the great vaffals of the crown poffefled fuch independent authority, and were, fo 
fondly attached to the ancient practice, that he durft not venture to extend it to the 
whole kingdom. Some barons voluntarily adopted his regulations. The fpirit of 
courts became averfe to the mode of decifion by combat, and difcouraged it on every 
occafion. The nobles, neverthelefs, thought it fo honourable to depend for the fecu- 
rity of their lives and fortunes on their own courage alone, and contended with fo much 
vehemence for the prefervation of this favourite privilege of their order, that the fuc- 
ceffors of Saint Lewis, unable to oppofe, and afraid of offending fuch powerful fub- 
jects, were obliged not only to tolerate,, but to authorize the practice which he had 
attempted to abolilh. 

It was ufual, at this period, for hufbands not to fleep with their wives the three nrft' 
nights after the celebration of their marriage 87 . The inhabitants of Abbeville, juftly. 
enraged at this unreafonable prohibition, refufed to comply with the cuftom ; the mayor, 
and aldermen of the town accordingly prefented a petition to parliament, and obtained 
a decree, by which .it was finally determined, That the hujbands might freely fleep with- 
their wives, the three firji nights, -without the pcrmijjion of the bifhop and his officers iS . 

Another cuftom, ftill more ftrange, obtained in France, which it is furprifing Lewis 
4id not abolifh: this. was the right of prclibation, or marketie* 9 , claimed by the nobles, 
which confifted in fleeping- with fuch brides as were their vaffals the hrft night of their 
marriage ; even bilhops and abbots enjoyed and exerted this privilege, in their capacity of fu- 
perior barons. The learned Papebroch, fays Velly, informs us, that even now that right is- 
enforced by noblemen over their peafants, in fome provinces of the Low Countries of 
F\riezeland, and of Germany 9 °. It is certain, from a variety of exifting records, that 
it, was exerted with great rigour in France. In a title-deed, in 1 507, relating to the re- 
venues of the barony of St. Martin, we read, that the count d' Eu has right of prclibation,. 
in the [aid place, in cafe of marriage 91 . Eoethius relates a lingular fact on this fubject : 
" I have been prefent (fays he), at the Metropolitan court at Bourges, when a caufe was. 
" tried by appeal, on the part of a curate, who claimed the right of fleeping with every 
" yo4»ng bride, the firft night, according to eftablifhed cuftom." The claim, however,, 
was rejected with indignation, the cuftom unanimoufly profcribed, and the prieft con- 
demned to pay a fine. 

The exorbitant pretenfions of the court of Rome, at this period, were fuch as to be- 
come an object of cenfure to the clergy, as well as to the laity. If we open the hiftories 
«f thofe times, fays Velly, we fhall find it reprefented as the feat of avarice and ambition ; 

*i Bibl. Univ. xix. Mar. Ann. 1409. 88 Thaumas de la Thaum. Obf. fur Beaum. p. 394. 8 9 Du Cang. Glofl*. 
Verb. ' CullagiuoV et j Marcheta.' «° In Vit. S. For, Abb. Walciod. 9J Laur. Gloff. de Droit. Franc, au mou 
1 Cullaje.' 
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the pope is depicted by contemporary writers as an abfolute defpot, who facrificcd the rights of 
bi (hops, whom he considered as his flaves, to his own caprice; as a prefumptuous judge, who, 
thinking himfelf above the law, imagined his will alone fufficient to render lawful what 
from its very nature was an object of profcription One while he is reprefented as a 
tyrant, who cares little for the happinefs of his fubje£ts, but feeks to enrich his rela- 
tions, by appointing them legates, with full power, fays Pafquier, to riflt all the eccle- 
fiaftical benefices in the kingdoms whither they are fent 93 ; for the right of vifitation, as 
it was then called, founded in defpotifm and cupidity, was carried to the moil fhameful i 
excefs. Hence the juft indignation exprefled by the clergy, under the reign- of Robert, 
when the Roman pontiff ordered a church to be confecrated in the diocefe of Tours, not 
only without the leave, but even againft the will of the archbiihop : " It is a defpicable 
" thing (fays a contemporary author 94 ), that a man, feated on the apoftolic chair, 
" fhould, with facrilegious prefumption, violate the ordonnances and ftatutes of the 
*' apoflles." Hence, too, the pathetic exclamations of St. Bernard", againft a tribunal 
at which riches prevailed over merit and capacity; " Where," fays.he, fimony, and 
" concubinage, and inceft are fure to find favour, if their folicitations be accompanied 
" with prefents." It was this made the monk of Moliens remark 96 , " That at Rome, 
«* when gold murmurs the law is filent; and right bows down at the found of money." 
Hence, too,, the reproaches of the fame St. Bernard to cardinal Jourdain, the pope's legate, 
who, he tells us, had traverfed Germany, Fiance, and Normandy, "filling all thofe regions, 
" not with the gofpel, but with iacrilegious proceedings, andihameful exactions, plunder- 
" ing the churches, and conferring ecclefiallical dignities on young men, who were bet- 
" ter vcrfed in the fcience of the world, than in that of religion 97 . 

In order to put a Hop to the encroachments of the pope, and the licentious conduct of 
his miniflers, Lewis iffued that famous ordonnance, fo well known by the name of The 
Pragmatic Sanflion; he there confirmed the prelates, and all the patrons of livings, in the 
full enjoyment of their rights ; fecured the liberties of the Gallican church from the 
invafions of the court of Rome ; banifhed fimony from the kingdom, as a peft highly 
prejudicial to religion ; ordered all promotions, collations, provifions, and difpofals of 
prelacies, dignities, livings, or ecclefiaftical offices, to be made according to the rules 
eftablifhed by the common law, by the facred councils, and by the ancient fathers; and, 
finally, forbade the court of Rome to levy, in future, any of thofe impofts which had 
impoverilhed the kingdom, without his exprefs perm-iffion, and the confent of the Galli- 
can church. — This wife edict was palled in 1268. 

Two orders of monks, both mendicants, the Augufiins and the Carmes, were fettled 
in Paris during this reign. The Auguftins were a fociety compofed of feveral hermits, 

9S S. Bernard. Epi. 53, atl Pafch. 93 Recher. de la Fr. L ii. c. 21, p. 34. -94 R a d. Glab. 1. li. 9! S. Bern. • 
Epjfti ad Eng. ? 6 Rom. MSS. intit. De Charite 5 Du Cange Obf. fur Joinv. p. 100. 97 S. Bern. Ep. 290. 
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who haii refided in. different parts, worn different d'reffes, and were governed by different 
rules. — They were united under one fuperior by pope Alexander the Fourth, who fub- 
jected them to the rules of Saint Auguftin, and gave them the drefs of that order.— 
Lanfranc was their firff general : they foon quitted their deferts, and effablifhed their 
refidence in the great towns. In the year 1259, they came to Paris, and had a houfe in 
the Rue Alontmartre, near to that which is ftill called, after them, by the name of the 
Rue fies Vieux Aiiguftins. 

The order of Carmes originated in Syria, and was compofed of a great number of 
Weftern pilgrims, who were difperfed in different hermitages in Paleftine, where they 
led a life of great auiterity. But, as they were inceffantly expofed to the attacks of the 
Infidels, Aymeri, the pope's legate, and patriarch of Antioch, collected them all together 
on Mount Carmel, towards the end of the twelfth century. In 1205, a native of Amiens, 
named Albert, who was defcended from Peter the Hermit, the firff preacher of the cru- 
fades, effablifhed rules fcr them, which were confirmed, in 1227, by pope Honorius the 
Third. Saint Lewis brought fome of them with him from the Holy Land, and built a; 
church and convent for them on the banks of the Seine, where the Celeftins afterwards 
refided. It was not till the reign of Philip the Fair, that they removed to. the Place 
Maubert, in order to be nearer the univerfity. 

Lewis alfo founded and endowed many other convents and hofpitals, as well at Paris 
as in the provinces. Among thefe were the Mathurins at Fontainbleau ; the Jacobins 
and Cordeliers at Paris ; the abbies of Royaumont, Longchamp, Lis, and Maubiffbn ; 
Vauvert, a refidence of theCarthufians at Paris ; and, in different towns, feveral convents 
of women, called Beguines, either from the riame of their veil, or from that of their 
founder, Lambert le Begue (the Stammerer). The famous college of the Sorbonne was 
eftabliffied for the ftudy of theology, in the year 1253, an ecclefiaftic, named Robert* 
fprung from obfdure parents, who refided at Sorbonne, a fmall village in the Rhetelois.. 
The poor majicrs, as the firff doctors of the Sorbonne were called, were indebted, for 
the houfe in which they refided, as well as for many other advantages, to the liberality of 
Lewis. 

About the year 1260 a fingular fpecies of fanaticifm appeared in Europe, which was 
neither ordained by authority nor excited by eloquence : " When all Italy was fullied 
" with crimes of every kind," fays the monk of Saint Juftina, in Padua, " a certain 
" fudden fuperftition, hitherto unknown to the world, firff feiz*d the inhabitants of 
" Perufa, afterwards the Romans, and then almoft all the nations ot Italy. — To fuch a 
" degree were they affected with the fear of God, that noble, as well as ignoble perfons, 
" young and old, even children of five years of age, would go naked about the ftreets, 
" with only their private parts covered, and, without any fenfe of flume, thus walked in 
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" public, two and two, in the manner of a folemn proceffion. Eve.ry one of them held 
" in his hand a fcourge made of leather thongs, and, with tears and groans they lalhed 
" themfelves on their backs, till the blood run, all the while weeping and giving 
" tokens of the fame bitter affliction as if they had really been Spectators of the paflion 
*< of our Saviour, imploring forgivenefs of God and his mother, and praying that he 
" who had been appeafed by the repentance of fo many finners, would not difdain 
" theirs. 

" And not only in the day time, but Iikewife during the night, hundreds, thoufands, 
" and ten thoufands of thefe penitents, ran, notwithstanding the rigour of winter, 
" about the ftreets, and in churches, with lighted wax-tapers in their hands, and pre- 
" ceded by prieSts, who carried crofTes and banners along with them, and with humility 
" proftrated themfelves before the altars : the fame fcenes were exhibited in fmall towns 
" and villages; fo that the mountains and the fields feemcd to refound alike the voices 
" of men who were crying to God. 

te All muSical inftruments and love-fongs then ceafed to be heard. The only mufic 
" that prevailed, both in town and country, was that of the mournful voice of the 
" penitent, whofe Sorrowful accents might have moved hearts of flint; and even the 
" eyes of the obdurate finner could not refrain from tears. 

" Nor were women exempt from this general fpirit of devotion; for not only thofe 
" among the common people, but alfo matrons and young maidens of noble families, 
" would modeftly perform the fame mortifications in their own rooms. Then thofe 
" who were at enmity became friends. Ufurers and robbers haftened to reftore their 
" ill-gotten wealth to the right owners. Others, who were contaminated with dif- 
" ferent crimes, confefTed them with humility, and renounced their vanities. Gaols 
41 were thrown open, prifoners .were releafed, and thofe who were banifhed permitted 
** to return to their native habitations. So many, and fuch great works of Sanctity, 
" in Short, were then performed both by men and women, that it feemed as if an uni- 
*' verfal apprehenSion had feized mankind, that the Divine Power was preparing either 
" to confume them by fire, or deStroy them by earthquakes, or Some other of thofe 
" means which Divine Juftice knows how to employ for avenging crimes. 

" Such a fudden repentance, which had thus diffufed itfelf all over Italy, and had 
" even reached other countries, not only the unlearned, but wife perfons alfo admired. 
** They wondered whence fuch vehement fervour of piety could have proceeded ; efpe- 
" cially Since fuch public penances and ceremonies had been unheard of in former 
" times ; had not been approved by the fovereign pontiff", who was then refiding at 
" Anagni ; nor recommended by any preacher, nor perfon of eminence, but had taken 
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" their origin among ample perfons, wliofe example both learned and unlearned had 
'< alike followed 9 V 

This feci: of Flagellants was excluded from Sicily by the prudence of Mainfroy, who 
feared that fome defigning chief might take advantage of their enthufiafm, to breed dis- 
turbances in his kingdom. In Germany they were treated with contempt ; in Poland 
they were threatened with imprifonment ; and in France, where the enthufiafm of 
fuperftition had taken another direction, there appeared no difpofition to receive them : 
though at a fubfequent period, under the reign of Henry the Third, the flagellants were 
not only tolerated, but openly protected by the king. They adopted the cuflom of 
flagellating themfelves in public, from a ftrained interpretation of the paflage in the 
Pfalmift— " Ad flagella paratus fum 99 ." 



25 De Lolme, Hift of the Flagellants, p, 347, et feq. ?9 Id. ib. p. 357, 
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PHILIP THE THIRD, 

S URN J ME D T HE HARD T. 



A. D. 1270.] THE death of Lewis diffufed an univerfal confternation through- 
out the Cbriftian camp; and that monarch had no fooner refigned his breath than the 
found of trumpets announced the arrival of his brother, the king of Sicily. Charles, 
aftonifhed to find his falute lananfwered, began to be alarmed ; and leaving his troops to 
the care of his officers, galloped towards the royal tent, where the firft object that 
prefented itfelf to his fight was the corpfe of his brother, extended on thofe allies which 
the pious monarch had chofen for his death bed. Shocked at the fpe&acle, he threw 
himfelf on the ground, kifled the cold feet of Lewis, and gave vent to his forrow in a 
torrent of tears. "When the firft guft of grief was over, the princes" made the neceflary 
difpofition for purfuing with vigour the war againft the Infidels. Philip, however, 
previoufly received the homage of his new fubjects, and difpatched meflengers to France, 
with letters confirming the regents of the kingdom in their authority, and all the mi- 
nifters and governors of provinces in their refpedlive offices. 

The Saracens, who frequently appeared in great numbers in the vicinity of the camp, 
were worfted in every ikirmifh ; and in two general engagements they fuftained a 
total defeat, attended with considerable flaughter. But ftill the numbers they loft by 
this means were fpeedily replaced, while the army of the Chriftians daily diminiflied ; 
and, to add to the diftrefs of their fituation, the peftilential difeafe, which had deftroyed 
their king, continued to rage with unabated violence. Induced by thefe confiderations, 
Vol. I 3 P Philip 
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Philip judged it prudent to accept the terms proffered by the king of Tunis, and a 
truce for ten years was accordingly concluded, on the following conditions : — 

" That the port of Tunis fliould in future be open for the reception of merchandize, 
without being liable to thofe heavy duties which they had hitherto paid ; that, in lien 
cf fuch duties, only a tenth of all merchandize fhould be exacted ; that all the Chriftians 
who had been imprifoned on the approach of the French army, fliould be fet at liberty; 
that the free exercife of their religion fhould be allowed them, with full permiffion to- 
build churches, and to make as many converts from Mahometanifm as they could, 
without hindrance or moleftation ; that the king of Tunis fhould bind himfelf by oath 
to pay die accullonied tribute to the Sicilian monarch ; and that he fhould defray all 
the expences incurred on account of the war, as well by the king of France as by his 
barons, which amounted to two hundred and ten thoufand ounces of gold ; one half of 
which was to be paid immediately, and the other in two years '." 

Hoftilities ceafed on the firft of November, and foon after the whole army embarked 
for Trapani, where the kings of France and Sicily, with all the princes and barons, 
entered into a folemn engagement, to meet at any place that fhould be appointed, 
at the expiration of four years from the end of July following, in order to repair to 
Paleftine. 

A. D. 1 27 1.] At Trapani the king loft his brother-in-law, Thibaud the Fifth, 
king of Navarre, a prince univerfally efteemed for his excellent qualities both of heart 
and head. Dying without children, he was fucceeded in his dominions by his brother 
Henry. The queen of Navarre died four months after her hufband. From Trapani 
Philip proceeded to the court of Sicily, and from thence to Calabria, where he was 
deftined to experience a ftill greater lofs\ The queen, who was pregnant, palling the 
river Savuto, near Martorano, fell from her horfe; and the hurt fhe received, together 
wkh the fright fhe experienced, produced a inifcarriage, of which fhe died at Cozenza, 
greatly and defervedly lamented. The king, to relieve the anxiety of his mind, repaired 
to the court of Rome; and purfuing his journey through the principal cities of Italy, 
repofed a fliort time at Lyons, and entered his capital amidft the acclamations of his. 
people. Yet France had reafon to lament the deftrudtive confequences of the enter- 
prize from which he returned : befides the namelefs multitude that perifhed on the 
coaft of Africa, in the ifland of Sicily, and in his progrefs through Italy, Philip loft his 
father Lewis, his brother John, his queen Ifabella, his brother-in-law and fifter, the 
king and queen of Navarre, his uncle and aunt, the count and countefs of Poic- 

* Geft. Philip, liii. p. 5J j. * lb. p. 524. 
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tiers, who were all, except the queen of France, vicYnns of the fame contagious 
diforder. 

The firrt: moments of h'ts return were dedicated to the pious care of his father's fu- 
neral ; the next to the important ceremony of his own coronation, which was per- 
formed at Rheims, in the month of Auguft, hy Milo, bifhop of Soiflbns. As Alfonfo, 
count of Poictiers, and his wife, had left no pofterity, Philip haftened to take pofleflion 
of the counties of Poitou and the Touloufain, which efcheated to the crown 3 ; the 
firfr, as having been the appanage of the king's fon, the fecond, as having been ceded by 
Raymond the Seventh, father to the countefs, who was the laft of the illuftrious family 
of the counts of Touloufe. This fucceffion confiderably augmented the royal domains. 
Already had Saint Lewis acquired the counties of Peiche, of Clermont in Beauvaifis, 
of Ma^on, of Beaumont upon Oife, and of Namur; the vifcounties of Beziers, Car- 
caflbnne, Avranches, and Peronne ; the lordfhips of Beauraont-le-Roger, Brionne, Lo- 
ches and Chatillon upon the Indre ; the caftles of Belefme, Mortagne, and Ferte-Alpes 
in la Beauffe; and, laflly, all the rights of Turcavel, to Lombers, and a great number 
of lordlhips, in the bifhopricks of Narbonne, Agde, Maguelonne, Nifmes, Albi and Tou- 
loufe *. Though thefe acquifitions were doabtlefs important, they appeared but trivial, 
when compared to what Philip now acquired by the death of his uncle Alfonfo — viz. 
Poitou, Auvergne, a part of Saintonge, and the country of Aunis, together with the 
greater part of the county of Touloufe, that part of the Albigeois which lies to the 
right of the Tarn ; Rouergue, Querey, Agenois, and the Venaiflin. But thefe provinces 
were not properly united to the crown, till the year 1361 : till that time the icings of 
France governed them as counts of that particular diflridt. 

The king was no fooner in pofleflion of the ftates which he inherited from the 
countefs of Poiftiers, than the king of England fent to demand the reflitution of the 
Agenois and Querci, in compliance with the treaty which had been concluded between 
Henry and Saint Lewis. Philip, however, was in no hafte to fulfil the engagement 
contracted by his father; Agenois, in confequence, was not united to the duchy of 
Aquitaine till the year 1279, when Edward, the fon and fucceflbr of Henry, prevailed 
on him to give it up. As to Querey, the king promifed to inftitute an enquiry, in 
order to learn whether it had been affigned as a dower to the princefs Jane of Eng- 
land, on her marriage with Raymond the Sixth. The affair was not terminated till 
the year 1286, when Philip the Fair purchafed the rights of the Englilh to that pro- 
vince, for an annual penfion of three thoufand livres Tournois. The Venaiflin had 
been bequeathed to the king of Sicily ; Philip, however, took pofleflion of it, though 

3 Geft. Philip, liii. p. 5*6. * Saint Marthe, fur la fin du regne de St. Louis. L. P. Daniel, t. iv. p. 571, 571. 
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in 1274 he ceded it to pope Gregory the Tenth; and from this period the fovereign 
pontiffs have continued to rule that part of the principality of Touloufe. 

A. D. 1272.] At the commencement of this year the king made a tour through his 
new dominions, and took the neceffary meafures for quelling the only revolt that oc- 
curred during his reign. Geraud the Fifth, count of Armagnac, laid claim to the fo- 
vercignty of the caftle of Sompuy, in the diocefe of Auch 5 ; while Geraud de Ca- 
fauhon, lord of that fief, maintained that he held it immediately of the king, as heir to 
the rights of the counts of Touloufe. The difpute grew warm between them, 'and after 
feveral challenges, on both fides, they prepared to decide it by the fword. The count 
firft took up arms, and repairing to Sompuy, at the head of his troops, dared Ills enemy 
to come forth; Cafaubon accordingly fallied from the caftle, attacked the count's 
rear-guard, killed his brother Arnaud Bernard, and put his foldiers to flight. The count, 
enraged at the affront he had fuftained, and ft ill more at the lofs of his brother, ex- 
horted all the noblemen of his family to affift him in the infliction of vengeance. His 
brother-in-law, Roger Bernard, count de Foix, accordingly raifed an army, and vowed 
to effect the defolation of the caftle of Sompuy, or peri fh in the attempt. Cafaubon, 
unable to refift the united forces of this powerful family, put himfelf under the king's 
protection, delivered his caftle, with all his domains, into the hands of the fenefchal of 
Touloufe, and furrendered himfelf prifoner to Philip, fubmitting to the judgment of the 
king's court, and confenting to the confifcation of his lordfhip, in cafe he ftiould fail to 
juftify himfelf with regard to the death of Arnaud Bernard. The king's officers, in 
confequence of this furrender, took poffcffion of the fortrefs with all its dependencies; 
they hoifted the royal ftandard, and forbade any one to attack a fubject who had demanded 
juftice from his fovereign. But the count of Armagnac, paying no attention to thefe 
orders, laid fiege to the caftle, which he carried by affault, then reduced it to aflies, 
maffacred the inhabitants, and laid wafte the domains of Cafaubon, with fire and 
fword. 

The king was juftly incenfed at this daring act: of outrage and difobedience, and, being 
fenfnMe of the importance of acting with fpirit at the commencement of his reign, he 
refolved to inflict fuch a punifhment on his rebellious vaffals, as fhould ferve for an ex- 
ample to the reft of the barons. With this view he collected a powerful army, and cited 
the two offenders to appear before him, in order to anfvver for their conduct. Geraud 
d'Armagnac obeyed the citation, fued for mercy, and obtained it, on condition of pay* 
ing a fine of fifteen thoufand livres Toumois. But the count de Foix, perfifting in his 
revolt, defpifed the order of his fovereign, and prepared for a vigorous defence. He de- 
pended on the advantageous fituation of his little territory, which was furrounded by 

5 Hift. de Lang. t. iv. p. 6, 7, note 2. 
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lofty mountains, and defended by a great number of caftles, ftrongly fortified both by art 
and nature. Fully impreffed with an idea tbat he was in perfect fafety, he ventured to 
-attack the fenefchal of Touloufe, who was peaceably palling through his country, and, 
putting his men to flight, took feveral prifoners, and plundered his baggage. The king, 
apprized of this outrage, fent a detachment of troops into the county of Foix, who took 
feveral of the principal fortreffes, and fcoured the open country ; but the count, re- 
tiring to the mountains, ftrengthencd his fortifications, and, notwithstanding the check 
he had received, flattered himfelf that he Ihould ilill be able to oppofe the whole power 
of France. 

All the vaflals of the crown had received orders to afTemble at Tours, on the eighth 
of May, when a fplendid train of nobles attended, and, with their followers, directed 
their march towards Touloufe, where they were joined by the vaflals of that province, 
and of the circumjacent country. Philip placed himfelf at the head of his army, and 
advanced towards Pamiers; at the abbey of Bolbonne he was met by James, king of 
Arragon, and Gallon, vifcount of Beam, father-in-law to the count de Foix, who came 
to negociate a peace, and to obtain a pardon for the rebel. But, when the king had 
confented to the terms propoftd, the count refufed to fubmit to them; hoftilities, there- 
fore, were immediately commenced ; and the army marched forward till they came 
within fight of the caftle of Foix, in which the count himfelf had taken refuge. The 
difficulty of approaching this fortrefs compelled them to keep at a certain difiance ; but 
Philip having taken an oath not to quit the place till he had obtained poffeffion of it, either 
by force or capitulation, the workmen. were ordered to cut a way through the rocks which 
furrounded the caftle. Animated by the prefence of their fovereign, they difplayed fo much 
ardour in proceeding with their talk, that the count faw he mull; foon be obliged to 
yield: he therefore fought to avert the refentment of Philip, by a timely furrender; 
and, repairing to the royal tent, threw himfelf at the king's feet, and fued for pardon. 
But he had proceeded too far to be lb foon forgiven ; the king confined him in a tower, 
in the city of Carcaflbnne, and feized all his territories, except a fmall part which was 
claimed by the king of Arragon, but which that monarch afterwards ceded, in order to 
accelerate the releafe of the captive count. After placing ftrong garrifons in the differ- 
ent fortreffes, the army was difmiffed, and the countefs de Foix, Margaret de Montcade, 
was taken to the court of France, where fhe was treated with all the refpeel due to her 
rank. The count, after a year's imprifonment, was indebted for his liherty to the ge- 
nerofity of his fovereign ; he then repaired to Paris, and, exprefling his contrition for 
his paft conduct, was received into favour by Philip, who kept him fome time at his 
court ; and then, difmiffing him with prefents, re-eflablifhed him in the poffeflion of 
all his domains. 

A. D. 1273, I2 74-] During thefe tranfacTions, Henry the Third of England died, 
and was fucceeded in the throne by his fon, Edward, who went to Paris, and did homage 
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| to Philip for all the territories he poffeffed in France. About the fame tune it was 
deemed neceffary to affemble a general council, to adopt means for the relief of the Holy 
Land, and for the reformation of manners, Gregory the Tenth had convened it, in the 
city of Lyons, which, according to Father Daniel, was not yet reduced under the domi- 
nation of the French kings. He acknowledges that Saint Lewis 6 , before his departure 
for Africa, held a court of juftice there, but this he afcribes to a particular agreement 
with the chapter, which was only to be in force till the election of a new archbifhop. 
Philip, however, refilled to furrender it, till the archbifhop elect had taken the oath of 
fidelity to him; and this was afterwards pleaded, in the fubfequent reign, as one of the 
titles, on which the right of uniting the Lyonois to the crown was founded. The 
council was attended by five hundred bilhops, feventy abbots, and more than a thoufand 
other ecclefiaftics ; the pope prefided in perfon, accompanied by fifteen cardinals. Some 
time before the council was opened, Philip went to falute the Roman pontiff", with 
whom he had a long conference; he affured hiin of his zeal for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, and left a body of troops, as well to guard the perfon of the pope, as to protect 
the members of the council from infult. 

It was decreed, that a tenth of the revenues of all churches fhould be levied, during 
fix years, for the fupport of the holy war ; an import: that was rigoroufly exacted. This 
was the laft effort made by France for expeditions fo prejudicial to the ftate, as weli 
from the enormous expence with which they were attended, as from the numbers of 
people who perifhed in them. Already had the French, with more piety than policy, 
engaged in five crufades: the firff, under Philip the Firft, was the leaft unfortunate ; the 
fecond, under Lewis the Young, proved highly difaftrous ; the third was productive of 
little glory to Philip Auguftus ; the fourth involved Saint Lewis in captivity ; and the 
fifth deprived him of his life. They are faid to have colt the kingdom more than two 
millions of its inhabitants, and two hundred millions of livres, fuppofing that each 
crufader who loft his life carried with him only a hundred livres 7 . The expedition, 
to Tunis was fortunately the laft. The nation at length became fenfible of its true in- 
terefts ; and, difgufted by a fucceftion of unfortunate events, its enthufiafm gradually 
fubfidtd. In vain did the Roman pontiffs endeavour to roufe the torpid zeal of the 
French; all their efforts for that purpofe proved ineffectual; and the Holy Land, de- 
prived of all fuccour from Europe, became a prey to the rage of the Infidels. In the 
year 1291, the fultan Calib took the city of Acre, the firmeft rampart of the Eaftern 
Chriftians, by affault ; and, after the reduction of that important place, the final expul- 
fion of the crufaders became a matter of facility. Paleftine wasabandoned to the Saracens; 
and the wretched enthufiafts, who had quitted their native homes in queft of imaginary 
glory, were now— fad effedb of miftaken zeal !— compelled to wander, deftitute andfor- 

5 Tom. iv. p. 338, 339. 7 Eflai fur l'Hift. Gener. torn. xii. p. 184, 185. 
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faken on the face of the earth, in fearch of thofe real comforts which they had vainly 
faciiriced to vifionary hopes. 

In order to provide a remedy for the inconvenience occafioned by the interval which ge- 
nerally occurred between the death of a pope and the election of a fuccefTor, the council 
determined 8 , that in future, immediately after the death of the fovereign pontiff, the car- 
dinals fhould affemble in the fame chamber, without any feparations by walls or cur- 
tains, and, in every jrefpetSt, fo well fecured, that no perfon could enter or leave the 
room without the confent of all prefent, and, except in cafe of ficknefs, underpain of being 
deprived of his vote. — Such is the origin of the term conclave, which was invented 
for the purpofe of expreffing a place in which feveral perfons were fhut up, under one 
and the fame key. If the cardinals, in three days after their firft meeting, had not 
agreed in their choice of a pope, it was determined, that for the five following days 
they fhould have but one difh at each meal; and, at the expiration of that term, fhould 
be confined to bread, wine, and water, till a new pontiff was elected. The cardinals in- 
veighed loudly againfl a flatute which was calculated to fupprefs, in a manner fo humi- 
liating, their ambition and avarice. It was farther decided, that, during the vacancy, 
they fhould not interfere in any other bufinefs, than that of the election ; that they 
fhould not receive any thing from the apoftolic chamber, nor touch any of the other re- 
venues of the church of Rome. The utmoft exertions of fkill and intrigue were em- 
ployed to avert this fatal edift ; but Gregory had previoufly fecured the bifhops in his 
intereft; they all fubfcribed the decree, affixed their feals to it, and publifhed it in their 
refpective diocefes; by which means it received the authority of a law. 

Before the council feparated, a proper example was made of Henry de Gueldres 9 , bi- 
fhop of Liege, an ignorant, vain, and profligate prelate, who did not even underfland his 
breviary ; who wore a fcailet drefs with a filver girdle ; expofed livings to fale ; had taken 
for his concubine an abbefs of the order of Saint Benedict ; debauched another abbefs in 
his diocefe; publickly kept a young nun ; and boafted at a feaft that he had had fourteen 
children in the fpace of two-and-twenty months. The pope, before he proceeded juri- 
dically againft the offender, afked him, whether he chofe to refign his bifhoprick, or to- 
abide by the decifion of the church : Henry, expecting to obtain favour by fubmiffion, 
gave his paftoral ring to Gregory, who kept it, and obliged him to abdicate his. 
dignity. 

A. D. 1275.] A month after the feparation of the fecond council of Lyons, Philip, 
who was then in his thirty-firft year, married Mary, fifter to John, duke of Brabant, 
ene of the raoft beautiful princeffes of the age. But, though every circumftance that 

i Condi, torn. xi. p. 975, «t feq. * Ibid. p. 929. 
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could enfure attachment fubfifted between the royal couple, their felicity was fpeedily 
troubled by the intrigues of Peter de la BrofTe, a native of Touraine, who from the ob- 
fcure fituation of a provincial furgeon, had, through the king's partiality and favour, been 
promoted to the firft offices in the ftate. Such was the afcendancy which this man had 
acquired over the mind of his fovereign, that all, applications for places or preferment 
were made to him ; and even the dignity of chamberlain, which had never before been 
enjoyed by any but perfons of the higheft rank, was conferred on him. His brother-in- 
law, Peter de Benais, was made bifhop of Bayeux, and all his children procured ample 
eftablifhments, and fplendid alliances. The king's affection for his young wife alarmed 
this artful favourite, who dreaded a diminution of his own credit ; he therefore deter- 
mined, if poffible, to deftroy a paffion that was founded on the belt of motives. 

At the age of twelve years, Lewis, the king's eldeft fon, fuddenly expired ; and a report 
was induftrioufly propagated that his death had been occafioned by poifon. La Broffe 
eagerly feized on this circumftance to inftil into the mind of Philip fufpicions un- 
favourable to his virtuous confort. He artfully infinuated that the queen had commit- 
ted this crime ; and that fhe had formed a plan for getting rid of the two furviving; 
princes, in order to pave the way for the acceffion of her own children (in cafe fhe 
fhould have any) to the crown of France. Mezeray affirms 10 , that he even fuborned a 
traitor, who publickly accufed Mary of having adminiftered poifon to the prefumptive 
heir of the throne. The queen, in confequence of this accufation, was actually in dan- 
ger of being burnt alive ; but her brother, the duke of Brabant, fent a knight to juftify 
her innocence by an appeal to the lword ; and the accufer, not daring to fupport his- 
charge by a judicial combat, was declared guilty of calumny, and expiated his crime by 
an ignominious death. The king, however, was greatly embarnuTed : the report that 
prevailed, though wholly devoid of foundation ; the artful infinuations of his favourite; 
the intereft of Mary in the death of his fons by Ifabella of Arragon ; all contributed to 
favour thofe ideas which la Broffe had been ft udious to excite. In order to clear up his 
doubts, he refolved, agreeably to the fnperftition of the age, to confult a nun", aBeguine 
of Neville, who profeffed, or believed, hcrfelf infpired. The bifhop of Bayeux, bro- 
ther-in-law to his favourite, and the abbot of Saint Denis, were entrufted with this lin- 
gular commiffion : the former arrived firft, and engaged the pretended prophctefs to im- 
part to him in cojifcjjiou, whatever God had revealed to her on the fubjecT: of the prince's 
death; when the abbot came to interrogate her, fhe refufed to anfwer his queftions, ob- 
ferving, that fhe had told all fhe knew to his colleague. On the return of the commif- 
fioners, the king defired the bilhop to let him know what information he had been able 
to colled : " Sire (replied the prelate), the nun refufed to converfe with me, except in 
*' confcjjion, and it is not in my power to difclofe what has been entrufted to me in fo 

10 Abr. torn. ii. p. 739. >• Gefta Philippi, 1. iii. p. 53*. 
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«' lemn a manner." The artifice was too grofs to impofe even on the credulous Philip, 
who told him in a rage, that he had not been lent to confefs the nun, but to invefligati 
the truth of a circumftance in which he was deeply intereited : — " I have other means 
" (exclaimed the king) of difcovering that truth ; and woe be unto thofe who have 
" dared to deceive me !" He immediately difpatched Thibaud, bifliop of Dot, and Ar- 
naud de Vifemale, a knight-templar, to Nivelle ; thefe men had no intereft in eftabliih- 
ing the guilt of the queen ; they were favourably received by the nun, and brought 
back a clear and unequivocal anfwer:— " Tell the king (faid the brophetefs), that he 
" ought not. to give credit to thofe who fpeak ill of his illuftrious confort ; lhe is inno- 
" cent of the crime imputed to her;.. he may fafely rely on her fidelity, as well to him- 
" felf as to his children.". 

This adventure greatly increafed the queen's credit, and detracted from that of her 
unprincipled enemy. The king was now confirmed in the fufpicions which he had be- 
gun to entertain of his favourite ; but he was compelled to diffemble for a while, as he 
had imprudently entrufted him with the moft fecret and important affairs of the ftate. His 
treachery, however, in that refpecl:,was foon rendered manifeft: — One day, when Philip was 
at Melun, a monk earneftly defired to be admitted to a private audience 12 ; and, when his 
requeft was granted, he delivered a fmall box, which he had received from a traveller, 
who died at his convent, with exprefs orders to give it into the king's own hands. 
Philip immediately affembled his council, when the box was opened, and found to con- 
tain feveral letters fealed with the chamberlain's feal. The-contents of thofe letters are 
not known ; but in a fliort time la BrofTe was apprehended, and hanged at Paris, in the 
prefence of the count of Artois, and the dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. The nobles, 
from jealonfy, applauded the juftice of his punilhment ; but the people murmured, fays 
Velly, farce qu ll eft penple. The iecrecy obferved with refpect to the crime for which 
the chamberlain was executed made them forget their natural averfion to favourites, 
and led them to conclude, that he had been unjuflly facrificed to appeafe the indignation 
of the queen. The objects of his protection were involved in the difgrace of their pa- 
tron: the bifliop of Bayeux fled to Rome, where he remained a long time in exile, under 
the protection of the fovereign pontiff"' 3 . 

Although Philip was defirous of cultivating peace, he never ftirunk from the dangers 
of war. He was now induced to take up arms in favour of a young princefs, his. rela- 
tion, who was oppreffed by her ambitious neighbours, and defpoiled of her kingdom by 
her rebellious fubje&s. Henry the Firft, king of Navarre, and count of Champagne, 

Gefts Philippi, 1. mi p. 536. 

'3 Thefe occurrences did not take place till the year 1176; but it was thought neceffary to bring the queen's 1 
misfortunes and the crimes of la Broffe under one point of view, that the attention of the Reader might not -be to» 
often drawn from the thread of the Hiftory. , . 
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<3ied in the prime of youth, leaving an infant daughter, whom he declared fole heirefs 
to his dominions ; and appointed his wife, Blanche of Artois, niece to Saint Lewis, and 
daughter to his brother Robert, who was killed at Maffoura, to be her guardian ; recom- 
mending her to marry her child to none but a French prince. This pointed exclufiort 
of the natives gave great offence to the nobles of Navarre, who, in contempt of the laft 
will of their fovereign, chofe Don Pedro Sancho de Montague to be lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, till fuch time as the princefs fhould have attained the age of maturity. 
This bold affumption of power could not fail to excite a deadly hatred between the no- 
bles and the court. It alfo occafioned foreign powers to revive their obfolete preten- 
fions to a crown which tottered on the head of a child but three years old : the king of 
Arragon laid claim to it, as the adopted heir of Sancho the Seventh ; and the king of 
Caftille advanced his pretenfions, derived from Sancho the Third.— Both thefe monarchs 
preferred their claims before the ftates of Navarre, affembled at Puente-la-Reina. Mon- 
tague, the leader of the faction, gave his voice in favour of the king of Arragon, whofe 
title was frivolous and unfounded ; others declared for the king of Caftille, whofe ancef- 
tors had formerly fwayed the fceptre of Navarre. This difference of fentiraent gave rife 
to commotions, which made the queen tremble for the fafety of her daughter ; fhe therefore 
fecretly left the kingdom, with her child, and took refuge at the court of Francs. Incenfed. 
at her cvafion, the Navarrefe paffed a formal refolution not to acknowledge the princefs 
Jane for their queen, unlets fhe married Alphonfo of Arragon, grandfon to James the 
Firft ; at the fame time they requefted the father of that prince to employ all his forces, 
in orJer to prevent a French prince from afcending the throne of Navarre. Such was 
their averfion to the French, that they engaged to fupply him with two hundred 
thoufand marks of filver— a prodigious fum in thofe days — to defray the expences of the 
wan 

Philip received the two queens with every poffible mark of attention and refpect j 
aware of the advantage to be derived from their prefence, he refolved to profit by it, and 
to marry one of his fons to the young princefs. As Blanche ardently wifhed for this 
alliance, it was fpecdily concluded ; one obftacle, however, prefented itfelf — Jane and 
the French prince, were relations within the third degree ; it was therefore neceffary to 
obtain a difpenfation, which the pope might poffibly refufe. The king fpared no pains 
to engage him in his intereft ; he represented to him,, that Navarre, a Spanifh province, 
being united to Champagne and la Brie, which were fituated in the centre of France, if 
thofe territories ihould pafis into the hands of a foreign prince, already formidable from 
his own native ftrength, it would inevitably give rife to perpetual wars. Gregory was 
well difpofed to favour Philip; but, on the other hand, he was urgently folicited by the 
two Spanifh monarchs, who reprefented to him that all Europe would be in danger, if 
the royal .family of, France, already fo powerful from the extent of their hereditary do- 
minions, fhould; feek for farther aggrandizement by the acquifition of another crown. 
1>? Roman, pontiff, fenfible of the jufticje of thefe remonftrances, purfued a middle 
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courfe. The king had three fons — Lewis (who was ftill alive) ; Philip,, furnamed the 
Fair^ and Charles, count of Valois. Gregory refufed to grant a difpenfation for the 
firft, but gave it to the fecond, who, being confirmed in the pofleffion of Navarre, 
Champagne, and Brie, did not appear likely to caufe much, uneafmeis.-»-The treaty of 
marriage was accordingly figned at Orleans* 

Queen Blanche now prefented a petition to the king, entreating him to take the prin- 
cefs Jane under his immediate protection ; and this requeft being complied with, Philip 
fent Euftache de Beaumarchais, fenefchal of Touloufe, to take poffeflion of Navarre in 
his name. This officer profited by the difleniions which prevailed among the Navarrele, 
fecured a great number of places, which he garrifoned, made himfelf matter of the caf- 
tie of Pampeluna, the capital of the country, where he raifed ftrong fortifications.— 
Every thing wore a favourable afpect, and the French party was on the point of prevail- 
ing, when the imprudence of the governor excited a. general infurre&ion. Euftache, from 
a miftaken zeal, which fhould never be exerted on a change of government, undertook 
to aboliih certain cu floras, which appeared to himunjuft : all the nobility immediately 
revolted, and the people, following their example, flew to arms.. The governor was be- 
fieged in the caftle of Pampeluna - r Montague attempted to quell the revolt — no longec 
hoping to derive any advantage from the Spanifh monarchs, he was anxious to be recon- 
ciled to the king of France. He had already entered into a negociation with the prin- 
cipal infurgents, when he was aflaffinated by Don Garcias Almoravid : hoftilities were 
then renewed with additional fury ; and Beaumarchais, prefled on all fides, applied for 
immediate fuccours. At length a powerful reinforcement of twenty thoufand men ar- 
rived, under the command of Robert, count of Artois, and the conftable Imbert de Beau- 
jeu : their prefence gave a new turn to affairs ; and the befiegers were themfelves befieged 
in the town of Pampeluna. . 

Don Garcias, and the chief promoters of the infurredYion, finding it impoffible to hold 
out long, in a town badly fortified, againft a regular army, and dreading to incur the 
punilhment their rebellious conduit, deferved, refolved to provide for their own fafety. 
But, concealing their defigns, they informed the citizens that a general fally would be 
made the next day ; and having thus lulled them into fecurity, they effected their 
efcape during the night. The wretched inhabitants, being left to themfelves, fued for 
mercy to the count of Artois, and in the mean time took refuge in the great church of 
Notre-Dame. The conftable Beaujeu was already drawing up the terms of capitula- 
tion, when the count of Foix and the vifcount of Beam, observing that nobody ap- 
peared on the walls, iffued from the camp with their troops, applied their fcaling lad- 
ders, and mounted the walls without oppofition. A cruel and indifcriminate Daughter 
enfued ; neither fex nor age was refpe&ed ; women and virgins were openly violated by 
the foldiery ; the temples were profaned, and the manfions of the dead facrilegioufly 
plundered. As foon as the count of Artois entered the town, he endeavoured to flop 
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this fliameful violence, and by kind treatment to confole the affrighted citizens. 
He granted them their liberty, confirmed them in all their privileges, and caufed 
their effects to be reftored. The fate of the caftle fuperinduced the fubmiffion of the 
other towns and fortrefles ; the revolt was fpeedily quelled, and the whole kingdom of 
Navarre fubmitted to the conqueror. 

A. D. 1280.] During thefe tranfactions, Philip had afTembled an army for the purpose 
of attacking the dominions of Alfonfo the Tenth, king of Caftille. That monarch, when 
he married his fon, Ferdinand de la Cerda, to the princefs Blanche, daughter of Saint 
Lewis, entered into a folemn engagement that the children which fhould fpring from 
this marriage, fhould fucceed to the throne of Caftille, even though .Ferdinand fhould 
die before his father. On this condition alone did Lewis conient to refign the pretert-. 
fions of his mother to that crown, which are faid to have been well-founded. Blanche 
had two fons, Alfonfo and Ferdinand ; but on the death of their father, Alfonfo, in 
violation of his promife, transferred the fucceflion from his grandchildren, to his fecond 
and furviving fon, Sancho. 

The injuftice of this conduct, together with the perfecution experienced by his fifter, 
after the death of her hufband, determined Philip to redrefs the wrongs of his family. 
But he firft fent an ambafTador to Alfonfo, to try the effect of remonftrance ; all the 
good, however, he derived from this meafure, was permiffion for Blanche to return to 
her native country, where fhe pafTed the remainder of her days. War was now re- 
folved on, and the neceffary orders were given for carrying it into execution. The general 
rendezvous of the troops was fixed at Sauveterre in Beam, where a more numerous 
army afTembled than had been feen in France for many years : but when they were 
about to march it was difcovered that both provifions and forage were wanting. The 
winter was approaching ; the heavy rains which began to fall rendered the roads iin- 
pafTable, and the king was reduced to the neceffity of poftponing this expedition till 
the enfuing fpring. 

The king of Caftille in the mean time, alarmed at thefe immenfe preparations, had 
fequefted a conference with the count of Artois, who, having previoufly obtained the 
permiffion of Philip, repaired to Spain. Alfonfo earneftly befought him to mediate 
a peace between France and Caftille, profeffing at the fame time that he was not actu- 
ated by fear in his anxiety for the prefervation of tranquillity, becaufe he had certain 
intelligence that Philip was already on his return to Paris ; in fhort, he gave him to 
underftand that he was no ftranger to the moft fecret tranfactions of the French court. 
Robert, who was ignorant of the king's retreat, was loft in aftonifhment ; and could not 
reflect without horror on the danger to which Philip muft have been expofed, had he 
continued his march. His fufpickms immediately fell on the chamberlain ; he accord- 
ingly returned to Navarre, and haying exacted a new oath of fidelity from the Na- 
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varrefe, and reftored the command of the army to the fenefchal de Bcaumarchais, haftened 
to Paris, where he imparted what he had heard to the king. It was then that the myf- 
tery of the box of papers delivered to Philip by the monk was explained; and the per- 
fidious favourite la Broffe paid for his treachery with his life. 

A. D. I28f.] The farther profecution of this war was impeded by an order from the 
pope, who forbade the twomonarchs to decide their difpute by arms ; an order which the 
dignity of Philip mould certainly have induced him to refift, but which his partiality to 
peace, and the attention he was obliged to pay to the ftate of affairs in Sicily, urged him 
to comply with. 

The ambition of the Sicilian monarch knew no bounds. As fenator of Rome, and 
vutar of the empire, his authority in Italy was almoft abfolute. He had recently pur- 
chafed, for a penfion of four thoufand livres, the rights of Mary of Antioch to the king- 
dom of Jerufalem, which, though in poffeffion of the Saracens, ftill conferred a title 
that was deemed highly honourable by the ChriiVians: and he had laid a plan for fe- 
curing the Imperial crown of Conftantinople. He would probably, too, have fucceeded 
in the attempt, had his prudence been equal to his courage. But, incapable of re- 
flection, in the management of his enterpriz.es he invariably difplayed more pride than 
circumfpecYion. His vaft projects, of which he publicly talked ; the augmentation of 
his forces by fea and land; his courage; his reputation; all confpired to alarm the 
princes of Europe, many of whom entered into a confpiracy for repremng that ambi- 
tions fpirit^ which they deemed equally hoflile to their private aggrandizement and to 
the general welfare. Rome was the firft to difplay her enmity : Gregory the Ninth 
had paid him little refpect ; Innocent the Fifth had been more favourable, but his reign 
was ihort ; Adrian the Sixth did not live to be confecrated, and John the Twenty-firft 
died foon after his elevation to the papal throne. The death of this pontiff was highly 
detrimental to the Sicilian king, who had received from him the moft unequivocal 
marks of affection. 

John Gaetano, of the noble family of Urfini, had no fooner fucceeded to the pon- 
tifical dignity, under the appellation of Nicholas the Third, than he undertook to 
humble the pride and power of a prince, whom he confidered as the principal obftacle 
to the execution of thofe ambitious projects which he had formed for the elevation of 
his own kinfmen ; and againft whom he had alfo fome private fubjects of complaint. 
Charles is faid to have caufed the hufband of a niece of Nicholas to be beheaded, for 
having, with more loyalty than prudence, declared for Conrndine. But what had moil: 
enraged the fovereign pontiff, was the arrogant refufal he experienced when he afked 
the hand of a grand-daughter of the king of Sicily, for one of his own nephews 
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Thus Simulated hp took advantage of the difpute which fubfifted between that prince 
and the emperor Rodolphus, procured himfelf to be appointed arbiter between them, and 
fentenced Charles to refign the dignity of Vicar of the Empire. The monarch obeyed", 
and gave in his refignation, which encreafed the pride of the pontiff ; who foon after 
fent him an order to refign alfo the office of Senator of Rome, in compliance with the 
treaty concluded with Clement the Fourth ; in this inftance too the pope experienced 
the fame docility on the part of the king, which made his ambaffador remark, that 
Charles poffeffed all the fidelity of the French in the execution of treaties, all the fineffe 
of Spanilh policy, and all the prudence of the court of Rome — " We may get the bet- 
*« ter of others," faid he, " but as for this man, we fhall never manage him." In fact, 
the pope only waited for a pretext to defpoil him of the crown of the two Sicilies ; bold as. 
he was, he did not dare openly to deprive him of a throne to which his predeceffors had 
raifed him ; he therefore confined himfelf to a fecret engagement with the king of Arra- 
gon to affift him with men and money* 

Don Pedro, king of Arragon, a prince who poffeffed more cunning than generofity, had 
an apparent claim to the throne of Sicily, in right of his wife Conftance, who was daugh- 
ter to Mainfroy ; but as Mainfroy himfelf was a baftard, and an ufurper alfo, to the 
prejudice of Conradine, the lawful heir, it was maintained that he could not poffibly 
tranfmit to his children a right which he had never poffeffed himfelf. Charles was or* 
the point of embarking on fome important enterprize, for which he had made the moft. 
formidable preparations ; according to Nangis the object of his expedition was the re- 
covery of Paleftine ; but moil of the Spanilh, Greek, and Italian writers, affirm that it 
was his intention to depofe Michael Paleologus, emperor of Conftantinople. Be that 
as it may, Don Pedro maintained a fecret correfpondence with, all the towns of Italy, 
whofe inhabitants were eager to fhake off the yoke of the French, whofe tyranny had 
become unfupportable. In the exertion of a defpotic fway, they neither refpedted the 
rights of humanity, nor the laws of religion and honour * 5 . The people were oppreffed 
by onerous exactions, and expofed to the infolence of a licentious loldiery. Such as 
ventured to complain only experienced an accumulation of infult ; and there was fcarcely 
a fiffgle family exempt from perfecution, for a pretended attachment to the caufe of 
Conradine, which ferved as an eternal excufe for oppreffion. Fathers could not difpofe 
of their daughters in marriage without the confent of government, who compelled 
them, when rich, to take French hufbands. Neither the privileges of cities, nor the 
prerogatives of the clergy, were refpedted. The Sicilians were excluded from all ec- 
clefiaftical benefices, which were invariably beftowed on the childran of their con- 
querors. But the fhameful treatment which the women experienced, enraged even 
more than thefe inftances of oppreffion (flagrant as they were) a people naturally dif- 
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pofed to jealoufy. It is faid, that the French governors ordered the young brides to be 
brought to them, and did not fend them back to their hufbands till they had patted the 
firft night with them. The foldiers, too, under pretence of executing the king's orders, 
forced an entrance into private houfes, and took the moft indecent liberties with the 
wives and daughters of the citizens. In fhort, fcarcely a day paffed without the com- 
miflion of a rape, or an aft of adultery lS . 

All attempts to procure redrefs for thefe intolerable grievances proved ineffectual*;- 
Charles, intoxicated with power, rejected the cries and prayers of his fubjects, and 
treated with contempt thofe murmurs and thofe menaces, which he conceived to be im- 
potent; he foon, however, learned, from fatal experience, this important leflon — That no 
monarch, however mighty, can long opprefs with impunity ; that the obligations be- 
tween prince and people are mutually binding; that fo long as the former exerts his 
authority to promote the general happinefs, by maintaining the laws in their full vigour, 
by a ftrict and impartial adminiftration of juftice, his rights are facred, and any attempt 
to invade them is unjuft and tyrannical ; but when he neglects thofe duties which are 
impofed on him by his ftation, when he employs the power veiled in his hands for the 
oppreffion of his fubjects, when, in fhort, he openly violates thofe lavui which it is his 
firft duty to protect and enforce, then (and 'then only J does he forfeit all claim- to- al- 
legiance ; the Original Compail, to which alone all fubordination in a government can 
be rationally afcribed, is then diffblved, and the people are juftified in refilling what, in 
vain, they have attempted to remedy by lenient and pacific meafures. — Among the Si- 
cilian nobles was one who engaged the univerfal efteem of his countrymen ; a man of 
talents and refolution ; a good foldier, an able captain, a fkilful negociator; artful, in- 
linuating, fertile in expedients, in deliberation cautious, in execution prompt, he was 
fully capable of conducting a political intrigue; in the prefent inftance his patriotic 
ardour was inflamed by a thirft of revenge ; the French had dilhonoured his wife, and 
their prince, on the defeat of Conradine, had confifcated his property. This man, fo 
famous in the annals of Sicily, was John de Procida, fo called from a fmall ifland in the 
vicinity of Naples, of which Charles had defpoiled him for his Heady attachment to the 
houfe of Suabia. 

Procida was now at the court of Arragon, where he was courteoufly received by Don 
Pedro, who, by the advice of his wife, had given hiin foine valuable pofTemons in the 
kingdom of Valencia. In return for thefe favours, from refpect to the blood of Maio- 
froy, and from averfion to the tyranny of Charles, he refolved to place the crown of 
Sicily on the head of Pedro. In the difguife of a Cordelier he vifited Malta,, Sicily, 
Conftantinople and Rome, and his ncgociations at thofe different places were attendtd 
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with fuccefs. The Greek emperor promifed to affift him with money ; the fovereigtt 
pontiff, bribed by a confiderable fum of which his nephew Orfo largely partook, 
urged, moreover, by a lively refentment againft Charles, not only approved the con- 
fpiracy, but>wrote very prefling letters to the king of Arragon, exhorting him to perfe- 
vere in the purfuit of his plan. 

But the death of Nicholas, during thefe negotiations, had nearly put an end to the 
confpiracy. He was fucceeded in the pontifical throne by the cardinal Saint Cecjlia, 
the fame prelate who had been employed in fettling the terms on which Charles ac- 
cepted the kingdom of Sicily. The friendfhip of Martin the Fourth — that was the 
title affumed by the new pontiff — for the king of Sicily, was as ftrong as the enmity of 
his predeceffors had been violent. He foon gave unequivocal proofs of his attach- 
ment, by reftoring to Charles the office of fenator of Rome, which had been taken 
from him by the late pope ; by excommunicating, at his requeft, the Greek emperor, 
who had (ailed 'o execute the conditions prefcribed by the council of Lyons; and by 
prohibiting, under the pain of ecclefiaftical cenfures, all perfons whatever from holding 
any commerce with that prince. 

A. D. 1281 to 1284.] The death of Nicholas fomewhat damped the ardour of the king 
of Arragon ; but it had a verydifferent effect on Michael Paleologus, whodifpatched Pro- 
cida with thirty thoufand ounces of gold as a prefent to Don Pedro. This perfuafive 
argument carried conviction to the mind of that monarch, who immediately gave orders 
for collecting a powerful armament, under pretence of waging war againft the Sara- 
cens. Philip, whole firft wife was filter to Don Pedro, apprized of his preparations, fent 
to alk him to what quarter he meant to direct his forces, offering, at the fame time, to 
alfiit him with men and money ; but the only anfwer he received was, that the king of 
Arragon had it in contemplation to revenge the infults which the Chriftian religion 
had fuftained during the reign of Saint Lewis ; and that he fhonld be glad if, to forward 
his purpofe, Philip would lend him forty thoufand livres tournois ; a requeft which was 
infiantly complied with. The Sicilian monarch was equally credulous; he fup- 
plifcd Don Pedro with twenty thoufand ducats to aid the equipment of a fleet that was 
deflined to be employed againft himfelf. The pope, however, was wifer ; to him the 
proceedings of the king of Arragon wore a doubtful afpect; he therefore difpatched a 
monk to the court of Arragon to forbid him, on his peril, to make war on any Chriftian 
prince. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when the inhabitants of Palermo, on Eafter- Monday, 
propofed to attend vefpers at the church of the Holy Ghoft, fituated at a fmall diftance 
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from the city. Though there was nothing uncommon in thefe parties of devotion, a 
report prevailed that fome grand project was in. agitation ; and that every precaution, 
therefore, was neceflary, in order to prevent its execution.-^With this view the governor 
of the place gave orders to have all perfons examined as they went to the church, to fee 
that they were unarmed. The fold iers took advantage of the circumfhnce to infult the 
women ; one, in particular,, flopped a young lady of extraordinary beauty, and, under 
pretence of examining whether fhe had not a poniard concealed beneath her cloaths, 
proceeded to take the moft indecent liberties ,8 . Her cries .caJJed her father and hufband 
to her afliftance ; thefe were joined by their friends; the tumult became general, 
through the city; the foldiers were attacked, overpowered, and maflacred. Eight thou- 
fand of the French are faid to have perifhed in this general flaughter, which obtained 
the name of the Sicilian Fefpers,. 

The fignal of revolt was, now given ; the different towns of Sicily haftened to follow 
the example of Palermo ; and the French were every where expelled with great 
flaughter. The numbers that fell on this occafion are varioufly related ; fome making 
them to amount to twenty-eight thoufand ; while others reduce them to fourteen. Be 
that as it may, the infurrection was genera], and the fuccefs complete.. 

Charles was at Monte-Fiafcone> tr-anfacYing- fome bufinefs with the pope, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of thefe fatal events ; hispaihon was, for fome time, too ftrong for Utter- 
ance ; when, he recovered his fpeech, the violence of his exclamations was equal to the mag- 
nitude of his lofs ; he talked of nothing but death and retribution ; and fwore that he would 
tranfmit to pofterity a terrible example that fhould make all future rebels tremble But 
his prudence was blinded by his pafllon , though he had a powerful fleet and army prepared 

»* Nicol. Special. Rer. Ital. Script, torn. X. chap. 4. p. 925 ; Malefp. ibid. torn. viii. p. 1029 ; Giov. Villani, 1. vii. 
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'9' After mentioning this threat, the abbe Velly obferves : " II le devoit ; les Siqiliens etoient- des traitres a.bomi- 
* naMes, qui ne meritoient aucune grace" (He ought to have put his threats in. execution ; the Sicilians were abomi- 
nable traitors, who deferved no favour). What ! when this unfortunate people had fo long laboured under every 
fpecies of opprefiion ; when for years they had oppofed patience to infult, meeknefs to outrage, obedience to tyran- 
ny ; when every attempt at remonftrance had only produced an augmentation of mifery; and when, at laft, their 
rafiftance (as the abbe himfelf admits) was not the refult of premeditation, but proceeded from the commidion of 

injuries the moft grofs and intolerable — injuries, the fuffering whereof would be a degradation of human nature: 

Wives and daughters ravifhed in. the prefence of their hufbands and their parents, who were maffacred for endea- 
vouring to defend them from violation! — If fuch acts of violence were notfufheient to plead the excufe of the Sici- 
lians, fo far as to fcreen them from the barbarous effefts of a tyrant's revenge, opprefiion muft be lawful, and cruelty 
juft ! Humanity fhudders at the thought! We are ftrenuous advocates for that rational fubmiffion, which, in a focial 
flate, every man is bound to pay for the proteftion he receives; but the diftance between fuch fubmiiiion and paffive 
obedience is (thank. Heaven !) immenfe; — the bond of fociety is conditional: withhold the confideration, the obliga- 
tion ceafes of courfe. 
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for his intended expedition to Conftantinople, he refufed to follow the advice of thepope, 
and to employ them in fuch a manner as was mod likely to enfure fuccefs. He laid fiege to 
Meflina, indeed ; but, intent on vengeance, rejected the proffered fubmiflion of the inha- 
bitants, and, by urging them to a defperate refiftance, defeated his own purpofe. THe 
king of Arragon, in the mean time, had arrived at Palermo, where he was received 
amidft the acclamations of the people, and unanimoufly proclaimed king of Sicily. By 
the advice of Procida he fent his fleet to Meffina, and compelled Charles to raife the 
fiege, and retire with difgrace. 

ChnrleS, however, foon received a powerful reinforcement, which, with proper con- 
duel, might have enabled him to retrieve his affairs ; but, inftead of leading his troops 
againfl the enemy, he was induced, by an artful challenge from Pedro, to decide their 
quarrel by a combat between a hundred knights on either fide, led by their refpeclive 
monarchs, to remain in a ilate of fatal inactivity. The firfl of June was the appointed 
day, and a plain near Bourdeaux the place agreed on for this fingular combat : Charles 
was punctual ; but his adverfary rather chofe to fubmit to the imputation of Cowardice 
than to rifk a certain good for a precarious advantage. — Charles had now recourfe to- 
that line of condudl which, purfued in time, might have prevented the calamities her 
had experienced, and the difgrace he had incurrred. He propofed to his fubjedts to make 
every reformation they could require in the government ; to abolifh every fpecies of op- 
preffion ; and to reftore the laws that had been eftablifhed under their favourite mo- 
narch, William the Good. Thefe propofals had a great effect on the Sicilians, many of 
whom evinced a difpofition to return under the domination of the Houfe of Anjou. — 
The thunders of the Vatican were launched a-new againfl the enemies of Charles ; and 
Michael Paleologus, the firmeft ally of Pedro, had jufl expired ; thus his affairs feemed 
once more to wear a favourable afpedr — when one fatal and irreparable adtion blafted all 
his hopes: — His fon Charles, prince of Salermo, was left at Naples (while he was in 
Provence preparing a frefh armament) with orders not to riik an adtion, but patiently 
to await the arrival of his father. The youth, however, provoked by the infults of the 
fle^t of Arragon, hazarded an engagement, in which he was defeated, with the Iofs of 
forty-two veffels, and taken prifoner by the enemy. 

A. D. 1285.] Charles, in the mean time, returned with a powerful fleet and a flrono- 
reinforcement of troops : when informed of the defeat and captivity of his fon, he ex- 
claimed : " Would he were dead, fince he difobeyed my orders !" Entering Naples, 
where the inhabitants had fhewn a difpofition to revolt, he ordered one hundred and 
fifty of them to be hanged ; he then advanced towards Reggio, in order to confult 
with the count of Artois on the plan of operations,, but the feafon was too far advanced 
to embark in any enterprize of importance. A prey to forrow and defpair, the life of 
Charles became burdenfome ; at Foggia he was attacked by a violent fever, which foon 
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brought him to the grave, in the fixty-fixth year of his age, and the twentieth of his 
reign, as king of Sicily. 

Pope Martin the Fourth died foon after, and was fucceeded by James Savelli, a noble 
Roman, who affumed the appellation of Honorius the Fourth. The new pontiff fol- 
lowed the maxims of his predeceffor ; and, almoft immediately after his elevation, 
granted to Philip the tenth of the revenues of the diocefes of Liege, Metz, Verdun, and 
Bafle; exhorting him, at the fame time, to haften the equipment of an armament, which 
he hoped might (till effect the reftoration of the Houfe of Anjou. The king of France 
had alfo another motive for complying with the injunctions of the pope ; the late 
pontiff having, when he excommunicated the king of Arragon, bellowed his fceptre 
on Charles of Valois, a younger fon of Philip ; that monarch, therefore, to efta- 
blifh the pretenfions of his fon, levied an army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand men, with which he palfed the Pyrenees, and, penetrating into Catalonia, 
laid ficge to Gironne. The town, furrounded by rocks, was ftrong both by nature 
and art ; the inhabitants defended themfelvcs with vigour ; and the befiegers were 
farther haraffed by Pedro, who had left Sicily on the news of this invafion, and 
placed himfelf at the head of his troops. The French fleet lay at the neighbouring port 
of Rofez, and fupplied the army with proviiions ; a confiderable convoy was to be for- 
warded to the camp on the day of the Affumption, of which Pedro being apprized, he 
placed himfelf in ambufh, at a convenient fpot, with five hundred horfe and two thou- 
fand foot : Philip, by means of a fpy, was informed of his plan ; he accordingly difpatched 
Ralph de Nefle, with five hundred picked men, who, taking the Spaniards by furprizc, 
threw them into confufion, killed the greater part, and wounded the king himfelf, who 
died foon after. 

The confequence of this victory was the furrender of Gironne by capitulation ; but 
the exceffive heat of the weather, in a climate always fultry, occafioned an epidemic 
diforder that proved very deftructive to the troops ; this circumftance determined the 
king to repafs the Pyrenees, and fpend the winter in his own dominions ; but before 
he decamped he permitted a great part of his fleet to return to France ; and thefe fhips 
being met by the Spanifh admiral, with a fuperior force, a defperate action enfued, in 
which the French were totally defeated, with the lofs of thirty vefTels : thofe which 
■were left behind experienced a fimilar fate ; they were attacked by furprize in the port 
of Rofez, when the crew were afhore, and not a fingle fhip efcaped. The inhabitants 
of Rofez having favoured the attack, the French fet fire to the town, and reduced it to 
afhes. This misfortune, which deprived the army of its accuftomed fupplics, haftened 
the king's retreat. When he had advanced as far as Villeneuve, he began to experience 
a want of provifions ; the heavy rains that fell about this time rendered the roads almoft 
impaffable ; and, to add to his diftrefs, the Arragonians had feized the principal palfes of 
the Pyrenees, and inceffantly haraffed the troops on their march. All the baggage fell 
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into the hands of the enemy ; and, ere the king could quit the country, he was feized: 
with the fame fatal diforder that had made fuch ravages in his camp. Unable to bear the 
motion of a horfe, he was placed in a litter ; and, having with difficulty forced the pafTage . 
of the Pyrenees, arrived at Perpignan, where he expired, on the fifth of October, in the 
forty-firft year of his age, and the fixteenth of his reign. 

Philip was liberal, munificent, and humane ; attentive to the happinefs of his people, 
he was careful not to burden them with oppreffive imports ; aware of the calamities pro- 
duced by war, he difplayed a laudable anxiety for the prefervation of peace, except to- 
wards the conclufion of his reign, when he fuffered the dictates of ambition to filence 
the fuggeftions of prudence. By accepting from the pope a crown which belonged to 
another* he tacitly acknowledged the right of the fovereign pontiff to difpofe of thrones 
at his pleafure ; and engaged his fucceflbr in a conteft, from which neither honour nor 
advantage could be reasonably expected. Why the appellation of Hardy was conferred 
on him we know not, a3 no tranfa&ion of his life could give him a claim to that 
epithet. Though Philip poflefled no fplendid endowments, he had many amiable quali- 
ties, which rendered his lofs an object- of lamentation to his fubjedrs. 

Philip was twice married: by his firft wife, Ifabella of Arragon, he had Lewis, fup- 
pofed to be poifoned; Philip, furnamed the Fair, who fucceeded him in the throne; 
Charles, count of Valois ; and Robert; who died in his infancy. By his fecond wife, 
Mary of Brabant, he had Lewis, count of Evreux ; Margaret j who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Edward the Firft, king of England ; and Blanche, wife to Rodolphus, duke of 
Auftria, eldeft fon of the emperor Albert the Firft. The domains of the crown were 
augmented, during this reign, by the acquifition of the county of Touloufe, the port of 
Barfleur, fome other eftates in the PaysdeCaux, the barony of Montmorillon in Poitou >y , 
and the foreft of Chavigni 10 . 

» P. Daniel, t. iv. p. 690. 
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A. D. 1285 to 1291.] PHILIP the Fourth, the beauty of vvhofe face, and the graces 
o<f whofe perfon,had acquired him the appellation of The Fair, was but in his eighteenth year 
•when his father died; yet, with a fpirit fuper'rorto his ability, he undertook to accomplifh 
all the fchemes of his predeceflbr — to feat his brother Charles of Valois on the throne of 
Arragon ; to aflert the claims of the Infants de la Cerda to that of CafVille ; and to con- 
ftrain the rebels of Sicily to renew their fubmHfion to the houfe of Anjou. Before he 
entered on the execution of his plans, he repaired to Rheims, where he was crowned 
with his confort Jane, who, in her own right, was alfo queen of Navarre; and 
who, with her hand, had beftowed on her hufband the important counties of Champagne . 
and Brie. 

A very fhort time fufficed to convince the young monarch, that the fchemes he had 
undertaken were far beyond his power, and to fliew him the folly of his vifionary pro- 
jects. After many vain and unfuccefsful attempts on the territories of the king of 
Afragon, he was compelled to liften to an accommodation. By abandoning the inte- 
rests of the Infants de la Cerda, he adjufted the difputes with Caftille ; and the terms 
of peace between Alfbnfo, who had fucceeded his father. Pedro in the- throne of An. 
ragon, and Philip, were fettled by the mediation of Edward the Firft of England. At 
the interceffion of that monarch, Charles, prince of Salerno, furnamed The Lame^ v/zs 
releafed from captivity ; part of his ranfom was paid by the generofity of Edward him- 
felf ; ,and Charles confented to renounce his claim to Sicily, and to prevail 6n Charles 
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of Valois to withdraw his pretentions to Arnrgon; to this the brother of the king of 
France readily affented, on receiving the hand of Margaret, eldeff daughter to Charles, 
the Lame, and the valuable dowry of the important counties of Anjou and Maine- 

A. D. 1292 to 1294.] But the tranquillity eftablifhed by this accommodation was 
fpeedily interrupted by a difpute with England; a difpute more ferious in its nature,, 
and more dangerous in its confequences : — A Norman and an Englifh veffel met off the 
coaft near Bayonne, and both of them having occafion for water, they fent their boats 
to land, and the feveral crews came at the fame time to the fame fpring ; a quarrel 
cnfued, when a Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to flab an Englifhman ; who,, 
grappling with him, threw his adverfary on the ground ; and the Norman, as was pre- 
tended, falling on his own dagger, was flain*. This fcuffle between two feamen about 
water, foon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, and involved a great part 
of Europe in the quarrel. The mariners of the Norman fhip carried their complaints 
to the French king ; and Philip, without enquiring into the fac~t, without demanding 
redrefs, bade them take revenge, and trouble him no more about the matter 2 . The 
Normans, who had been more regular than ufual in applying to the crown, needed but 
this hint to proceed to immediate violence : they feized an Englifh fhip in the chan- 
nel ; and hanging, along with fome dogs, feveral of the crew on the yard-arm, in pre- 
fence of their companions, difmiffed the veffel 3 , and bade the mariners inform their 
countrymen that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at 
Bayonne. This injury, accompanied with fo general and deliberate an infult, was re- 
lented by the mariners of the Cinque Ports, who, without carrying any complaint to 
the king, or waiting for redrefs, retaliated, by committing fimilar barbarities on all 
French veffels without diflindrion. The French, provoked by their loffes, preyed on 
the fliips of all Edward's fubjects, whether Englifh or Gafcon : the fea became a fcene 
of piracy between the nations : the fovereigns, without either feconding or re- 
preffing the violence of their fubjedts, feemed to remain indifferent fpedtators : the Eng- 
lifh made private affociations with the Irifh and Dutch feamen ; the French with the 
Flemifh and Genoefe' 4 ; and the animofityof the people on both fides became every day 
more violent and barbarous. A fleet of two hundred Norman veffels fet fail to the 
fouth for wine and other commodities ; and in their paffage feized all the Englifh fhips 
which they met with, hanged the feamen, and took poffeffion of the goods. The inhabit- 
ants of the Englifh fea-ports, informed of this incident, fitted out a fleet of fixty fail, 
ftronger and better manned than the others, and awaited the enemy on their return: 
after an obflinate battle, they put them to the rout, and funk, deftroyed, or took the 
greater part of them s . No quarter was given ; and it is pretended that the lofs of the 

1 Waiting, p. 58. Heming. vol. i. p. 39. 1 WaMing. p. 58. 3 Heming. vol. i. p. 40. M. Weft, p. 419. 
♦ Heming, vol. i. p. 40. 5 Waiting, p. 60. Trivet, p. 274. Chron. Dunft. vol. ii. p. 609 . 
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French amounted to fifteen thoufand men, which is accounted for by this circumftance, 
that the Norman fleet was employed in tranfporting a confulerable body of foldiers 
from the fouth. 

The afFair was now become too important to be any longer overlooked by the fove- 
reigns. On Philip's fending an envoy to demand reparation and reftitution, the king 
difpatched the bifhop of London to the French court, in order to accommodate the 
quarrel. He firft faid, that the Englifh courts of juftice were open to all men ; and if 
any Frenchman was injured, he might feek reparation by courfe of law 6 . He next 
offered to adjuft the matter by private arbiters ; by a perfonal interview with the king 
of France; or by a reference either to the pope or the college of cardinals, or any par- 
ticular cardinals agreed on by both parties 7 . The French, probably the more difgufted 
as they were hitherto lofers in the quarrel, refufed all thefe expedients: the veffels and 
the goods of merchants were confifcated on both fides : depredations were continued by 
the Gafcons on the weftern coaft of France, as well as by the Englifh in the Channel. 
Philip cited Edward, as duke of Guienne, to appear in his court, at Paris, and anfwer 
for thefe offences; and the king of England, apprehenfive of danger to that province, 
fent John Saint John, an experienced foldier, to Bourdeaux, and gave him directions to> 
put Guienne in a pofture of defence 8 . 

In order, however, to prevent a final rupture between the nations, Edward difpatched 
his brother Edmond, earl of Lancafter, to Paris; and as this prince had efpoufed the 
queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, queen of France, he feemed, on account of that 
alliance, the moft proper perfon for finding expedients to accommodate the difference. 
Jane pretended to interpofe with her good offices ; Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned 
the fame amiable difpofition : and thefe two princeffes told Edmond, that the circum- 
ftance the moft difficult to adjuft was the point of honour with Philip, who thought 
himfelf affronted by the injuries committed againft him by his fub-vaffals in Guienne : 
but if Edward would once confent to give him feifin and poffeflion of that province, 
he would think his honour fully repaired, would engage to reftore Guienne imme- 
diately, and would accept of a very eafy fatisfadtion for all the other injuries. The 
king of England was confulted on the occafion ; and as he then found himfelf in im- 
mediate danger of war with the Scots, which he regarded as the more important con- 
cern, this politic prince, blinded by his favourite paffion for fubduing that nation, 
allowed himfelf to be deceived by fo grofs an artifice 9 : he fent his brother orders to 
fign and execute the treaty with the two queens; Philip folemnly promifed to execute 
his part of it ; and Edward's citation to appear at the court of France was accordingly 

7 Idem, ibid. 8 Idem. p. 276. 9 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 619, 620. Walfing. p. 61. He-, 
mins- vol. i. p. 42, 43. Trivet, p. 277. 
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recalled.. But no fooner was Philip putin pofleffibn of Guienne, than the citation was, 
renewed ; Edward was condemned for non-appearance ; and Guienne, by a formal fen- 
tence, was declared to be forfeited, and annexed to the crown I0 . 

A. D. 

10 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 620, 622 j Waif. p. 6i ; Trivet, p: 278 ; Hume. 

Such is the account of the rupture between the two mon3rchs, as given by all'the Englifh hiftorianr. The French 
writers, however, differ from them mod effentialty ; the abbe Velly, in particular, considers the circumftance of the- 
treaty figned by the earl of Lancafter and the two queens as entirely fabulous ; he rejects the teftimony of Edmond,. 
as that of an interefted evidence; and regards the neglect to produce the treaty, either at the time, or at any fubfe- 
quent period,. as an infallible proof that it never exifted.— In the fcuffle between the two failors, he .makes the Eng- 
lifhman the aggreffor, obferving that his inability to cope with his adverfary induced him to draw his knife and ftab 
him; he is filent as to the application of ths Normans to Philip for redrefs; and makes Edward a party in the depre- 
dations afterwards committed on the fubjefts of Fi ance ; he denies the cefiion of Guienne by the king of England, and; 
affirms that that duchy was reduced by Philip, in confequence of Edward's refufal to appear in the court of his fuperior 
lord ; nay, farther, he afferts that Edward connived at its redu&ion, " becaufe he had long been forming projects of 
"■ iniquity" (torn. vii. p. 77). Quoting a paffage from William de Nangis, he adds: " Edward flattered himfelf that 
" he fhould recover that province, with the aid of hia- allies ; and that, having re-conquered it by force of arms, he- 
" fhould no longer hold it as a fief of the. French crown, but enjoy it by the right of war, and in all fovereignty." 
In confequence of this refolution, he teLls us, Edward fent two friars to Philip to declare that he no longer acknow- 
ledged him for his fovereign, and fhould not in future pay him homage. With regard to the affertion of William de 
Nangis, it is not only uncorroborated by any contemporary hiftorian, but is flatly contradicted by the accounts of all 
other writers, and by the whole tenour of Edward's conduit. Had Edward realty had fuch a projeit in contempla. 
tion, would he have exerted himfelf in ths manner ha did to fettle the affairs of Sicily, and to eftablifh a peace be- 
tween France and Arragon ? Would he not rather have widened the breach between .the two monarchs, in order to 
profit by their diffenfion for the more eafy and effectual accomplifhment of his own plan ? To have ilrengthened ths 
hands of an adverfary, whom he was about to attack, would have difplayed a degree of imbecility highly repugnant 
to the known character of Edward : this affertion, therefore, muft, in our opinion, fall to the ground. A-S to the 
circumftance of the fcuffle between the failors, and the conduct. of the two kings upon this occafion, the abbe Velly, 
with all the other French writers, derives his intelligence folely from the author of the Spicilegium, whofe fingle 
teftimony is certainly infufficient to overturn that of the different hiftorians we have quoted in the text, and on 
whofe authority the Englifh writers have founded their narrative of the tranfaction. 

The abbe Velly 's attempt to juftify Philip from the charge of treachery, with regard to the ceffion of Guienne, is 
not more fuocefsful; — The non-exiftence of the treaty, faid to be figned by the two queens,. is by no means to be in- 
ferred from its not having been produced ; fince it does not appear that any period occurred during the reign of 
Philip at which its produition was rcquifite. — His objection to the teftimony of the earl of Lancafter, merely becaufe 
he w| the brother of Edward, is neither liberal nor folid: — On what grounds is the authority of Walter Hemingford 
and Nicholas Trivet to be rejected ? They were both contemporary writers; the latter, in particular, was well quali- 
fied to write on French affairs, fince he tells us, in his preface (Nicolai Triveti Armales, edit. Oxon. 1719* p. 2), 
that •* he ftudied at Paris, where he read the hiftories of France and Normandy with great care ; and faithfully cx- 
" tracted out of them every thing that related to the Englifh nation." From thefe extracts, from what came to his 
own knowledge, and from what he learned from the information of men worthy of credit, he tells us, he compofed 
his work. He was not; therefore, a man likely to be impofed upon by popular reports, or to be fwayed by popular- 
prejudice: indeed his ' Hiftorical ArmaU' betray no marks either of partiality, precipitation, or inaccuracy. Velly 
refts folely on the improbability of the circumftance, and on the non-production of the treaty ; he adduces no proof, 
no authority, in fupport of his opinion: evidence thus vague and prefumptive (if indeed it can be called evidence) 
cannot furely be oppofed to the pofitive teftimony of contemporary writers. Velly frequently accufes Matthew Paris 
and. Rapin of prejudice and partiality ; how. far fuch- aecufations become him, will beft appear from the following .pre- 
face to his account of the prefent tranfaction. 

If prudence forbid us to pay implicit belief to the Prench, who always cherifhed honour as their deareft idol, 

" greater 
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A. D. 1295.] The two monarchs now prepared for war, and each fought to 
ftrengthen himfelf by forming alliances with the neighbouring powers. Edward, fen- 
fible of the difficulties he fhould encounter in the recovery of Gafcony, where he had 
not retained a fingle place in his hands, endeavoured to compenfate that lofs, by at- 
taching to his caufe feveral princes who, he projected, fhould attack France on all 
quarters, and make a diverfion of her forces. Adolphus de Naffau, king of the Ro- 
mans, entered into a treaty with him for that purpofe " ; as did alfo Amadasus, count 
of Savoy ; the archbifhop of Cologne ; the counts of Gueldres and Luxembourg ; and 
the duke of Brabant and the count of Bar, who had married his two daughters, Marga- 
ret and Eleanor. Philip, on his fide, concluded a treaty with John Baliol, king of 
Scotland 12 '; and alfo engaged, as allies, Albert duke of Auftria, fon to the emperor 
Rodolphus ; Humber, dauphin of Vienne ; and Hugh de Longwy, and James de Cha- 
tillon, lords of Leufe and of Conde. The count of Flanders had not yet declared him- 
felf, though his intentions were ftrongly fufpedted by Philip, who, having drawn him 
to Paris, on fome pretext or other, arretted him and his wife, and imprifoned them both 
in the Louvre 13 , for having violated their duty as vaflals. It was in fact, fays Velly, 
an eftabli^hed law of the realm, that the nobles who attended the court, and thofe who 
held immediately of the crown, could not marry, themfelves, nor give their children in 
marriage, without the king's confent. The count, by promifing his daughter to the 
eldeft fon of the king of England, had violated this indifpenfable duty; and Philip became 
judge in his own caufe, and punifhed him without a trial. .To obtain his liberty, Guy 
was willing to promife whatever was required of him ; the king, therefore, infilled on his 
daughter being left with him as a hoftage for the fidelity of her father; and, on that con- 
dition, he releafed his noble captives. 

A. D. 1296.] At length hoftilities commenced; the Englifh fleet entered the Ga- 
ronne, landed a large body of troops, under the command of John de Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond, and other officers of reputation 14 , Who made themfelves matters of the town 
of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, Saint Severe, and other places, which 
ttraitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its communication both by fea and land. The fa- 
vour which the Gafcon nobility bore to the Englilh government facilitated thefe con- 
quefts, and feemed to promife ftill greater fuccefles ; but this advantage was foon loft by 
the mifcondudt of fome of the Englilh officers' 5 . The French army, under the conduct 
of the king's brother, Charles de Valois, having laid fiege to Podenfac, a fmall fortrefs 

" greater credit is certainly not due Jo the Englifh writers, who, as we learn from daily experience, do not fcruple 
" to advance fa&s, that owe their exiftence but to their own prejudice." Such an author mnft be read with cau- 
tion, on all matters in which the oppofite interests of the rival kingdoms are concerned ; and his authorities muft be 
carefully confulted ! 

" Heming. vol. i. p. 51. 11 Rymer, vol. ii. p. 63o; Prynne's Collect, vol. iii. p. 602 j Heming. vol. u 
f- 7 6 > 77- . , ' 3 Spicil. t. iii. p. 150. *• Trivet, p. 279. *s Hume, vol. ii. p. 464. 
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near Reole, obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitulate; and the articles, though favour- 
able to the Englilh, left all the Gafcon priloners at discretion, of whom about fifty were 
hanged by Charles as rebels ; a policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and 
produced an irreparable breach between them and the Englifh I6 . That prince imme- 
diately attacked Reole, where the earl of Richmond himfelf commanded ; and, as the 
place feemed not tenable, the Englilh. general drew his troops to the water-fide, with an 
intention of embarking with the greater part of the army. The enraged Gafcons fell 
upon his rear, and, at the fame, time, opened their gates to the French, who, befides 
making themfelves matters of the place, took many priloners of dittinetion. Saint Se- 
vere was more vigoroufly defended by the earl of Oxford ; but was, at lair, obliged to ca- 
pitulate. Philip, not content with thefe fuccefles in Gafcony, threatened England with 
an invafion; and, by a fudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover 17 ; but, though 
they were fufficiently firong, fays the fagacious William de Nan^is, to conquer the 
whole Englilh monarchy — they foon after retired. 

Thus the war was confined to Guienne, whither Edward fent a frefh army of feven 
thoufand men, under the command of his brother, the earl of Lancaster. That prince 
gained, at firft, fomc advantage over the French at Bourdeaux ; but he was foon after 
feized with a violent diftemper, of which he died at Bayonne. The command devolved 
on the earl of Lincoln, who, unable to cope with the luperior forces of the count of Ar- 
tois, was obliged to remain in a ftate of inactivity l8 . 

The king of England, however, being refolved to recover the ancient patrimony of 
his family, laid a plan for carrying the war into a quarter where I'hilip was lefs prepared 
for refiftance. With this view, he married his daughter, Elizabeth, to John count of 
Holland, and, at the fame time, contracted an alliance with Guy, count of Flanders, 
flipulated to pay him the fum of feventy five thoufand pounds, and projected an inva- 
fion, with their united forces, upon Philip, their common enemy I9 . He hoped, that 
when he himfelf, at the head of the Englifh, Flemifh, and Dutch armies, reinforced by 
his German allies (to whom he had promifed or remitted confiderable fums), mould en- 
ter the frontiers of France, and threaten the capital itielf, Philip would, at laft, be 
obliged to relinquifh his acquifitions, and purchafe peace by the reftitution of 
Guienne 10 . 

The numerous enemies which Philip had to encounter demanded the whole flrength 
of the kingdom : he therefore publifhed an ordonnance, by which he forbade all private 
wars, and fufpended thofe which were already begun All noblemen who were en- 

sc Heming. vol. i. p. 49. *7 Trivet, p. 284 ; Chron. Dunft. vol. ii. p. 641. >» Heming. vol. i. p. yt, 73, 74, 
>» Rymer, vol, ii. p. 761 > Wiilfing. p. 68. *° Hume. 11 Onion. Ues Rois de France, torn. i. p. 3*8. 
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gaged in hoftilities, received orders to conclude traces, or to give fureties that they 
would not attack each other, till the king's war was terminated. During that period 
alfo tilts, tournaments, and judicial combats, were profcribed; and fuch as were injured 
were compelled to apply for redrefs to the eftablifhed courts of juftice. Creditors were 
forbidden to feize the arms and horfes of knights for debt, by which means many 
were induced to join the royal ftandard, who would otherwife have been afraid to 
appear. 

About this time Celeftine the Fifth refigned the triple crown, and was fucceeded by 
Boniface the Eighth, a man of a violent and enterprifing fpirit, who, inftead of promot- 
ing the interefts of religion, fought to ufurp a temporal fovereignty over all the mo- 
narchs of Europe ; arrogating to himfelf the right of difpofing of crowns. — Already had 
he fixed, in an arbitrary manner, the fucceffion to the throne of Hungary, and beftowed 
Sardinia and Corfica on the king of Arragon ; he next caft his eyes on France and 
England, and fertt two legates 21 , Berard, bifhop of Albany, and Simon, biihop of 
Paleftine, with orders to negociate a peace between the two monarchs ; or, fhould they 
fail in that, at leaft to make them, under pain of excommunication, conclude a trtfce. 
Philip, juftly offended at this dictatorial method of proceeding, told them that a king of 
France was not accuftomed to receive orders from any one with refpeft to the govern- 
ment of his dominions ; that his difpute with England was not a matter of religion ; 
that the pope, on fuch an occafion, fhould confine himfelf to exhortations, and not 
prefume to iffue commands, which mufl necefTarily be treated with contempt. This 
proper exertion of fpirit enraged Boniface, who determined to embrace the firft opportu- 
nity of being revenged ; and a circumftance foon occurred, which he thought favourable 
for his purpofe. 

The count of Flanders, unable to obtain from Philip the releafe of his daughter, had 
fent to Rome, to defire that the matter might be examined before the tribunal of the 
fovereign pontiff" 13 ; the appeal flattered the vanity of Boniface, and, at this period, was 
peculiarly pleafing to him : his firft care was to order the bifhop of Meaux to fuminon 
the king to do juftice to the count ; or, if he fhould perfift in his refujal, to cite him to 
appear, at the foot of the pontifical throne, where his fentence would be pronounced. 
The prelate did not forget a fingle circumftance of his commiffion ; and, perceiving that 
the king treated his citations with proper contempt, he thought to intimidate him, by 
declaring, that the pope was refolved to employ even the thunders of the church, in or- 
der to enforce obedience to his mandates. Philip, more enraged at the audacity, than 
alarmed at the threats of the pontiff, anfwered, like a prince who entertained a jufi 
Jenfe of his own dignity, " That he thought it ftrange that Boniface fhould prefume 



** Rayn. An. 1295, n. 46; 1296, n. 18. *3 Demek's, p. 24; F. Dan. torn. iii. p. 41. 
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to talk in fuch a lofty ftyle on a matter which was foreign from his jurifdiction ; that 
" he had a court of his own, in which his fubjects and his vaflals were tried ; that he 
" acknowledged, in temporal concerns, no fuperior but God, to whom alone he was 
" obliged to give an account of his conduct; that he advifed the pope to fave himfelf 
" fo much ufelefs trouble, fince all his menaces would prove infufficient to introduce 
4 ' popifh maxims into the French empire." 

Boniface, more angry than difcouraged at the inutility of his efforts, made one other- 
attempt, which, though it caufed a great difturbance, proved equally unfuccefsful. The- 
•king, furrounded by powerful enemies, againft whom he was compelled to make immenfe 
preparations, which, of courfe, were attended with confiderable expence, found himfelf 
under the neceflity of impofmg additional taxes on his fubjects. — The firft impoft to 
which he had recourfe was oppreflive, becaufe partial ; it confifted in the exaction of a 
hundredth, and afterward a fiftieth, part of all property belonging to people in trade 14 . 
The evil effects of fiich a tax foon became manifeft; when the king, inftead of div iding 
it, as equally as the nature of his government would admit, on every clafs of people, 
transferred the whole of it from the tradefmen to the clergy. This was certainly an at- 
tempt to avoid one act of injuftice by the commiflion of another, and betrayed either a 
ihameful want of political knowledge, or a culpable inattention to one of the firft duties 
of a monarch.. The mode, however, by which, fome part of the clergy fought to obtain 
redrefs, was equally inexcufable: they appealed from the edict of their fovereign to the 
authority of the pope ; the Roman pontiff was happy to embrace any opportunity for 
humbling the pride, and checking the power, of a refractory monarch ; and he thought, 
.that, by undertaking to defend the immunities of the clergy, he fhould excite an infuc- 
redtion that might ftiake the throne of Philip. 

With this view he publifhed the famous bull, which is fo well known in hiftory by 
the appellation of Clericis Laicos — a bull equally terrible to princes who exact fubfidies from 
the clergy, and to ecclefiaftics who fubmit to fuch exactions. It begins by a ftrong and 
pathetic declamation on the ancient enmity of the laity to the clergy ; on the fhameful 
conduct of fovereign princes, who, in times of public neceflity, affumed the power of 
impofing taxes on the temporalities of the church; on the weaknefs of prelates, who, ti- 
mid and groveling, fhrunk before kings, who had no power either over their psrfons or their 
property, authorizing, by their filence, fuch deteflable abufes : it concludes with this cu- 
rious decifion — ** That no clerk, prelate, or monk, lhall pay to the temporal power, 
" on any account whatever, either a tenth, a twentieth, a hundredth, or any other tax, 
¥ under the name of aid, loan, voluntary gift, grant, or fubfidy, without the exprefs per- 
m mijfion of the fovereign pontiff. All thofe who ftiall attempt to exa& any impoli,, 
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M kings, princes, minifters, officers, and clerks, are loaded with the anathemas of the 
" church: all univerfities who Jhall prefume to confent to it are laid under an inter- 
" diet ; and fuch prelates as do not oppofe it to the utinoft of their power are de- 
«' graded." 

The prohibition was general, and the penalties announced by the Bull were equally- 
levelled at all fovereigns, without any particular mention of France : Philip, neverthe- 
lefs, thought the Bull was principally directed againft himfelf; he knew that fome of 
the clergy had complained to the pope of the new import ; he imagined that the general 
terms of the Bull were calculated to conceal fome artifice ; he was apprehenfive that Bo- 
niface intended, by degrees, to render all the princes of Europe vaffals of the holy fee, 
or, at leaft, to ufurp the fame authority over them, as he exercifed over the petty dates 
of Italy; and he, therefore, determined to make reprifals; and, for that purpofe, iffued 
two edicts, which, without mentioning Rome, affected that court moft fenfibly zs . The 
firft contained an order to all his revenue officers and others, not to fuffer the exporta- 
tion of gold r filver, jewels, precious rtones, horfes, provifions, arms, or ammunition, 
without a pajjport figned by himfelf. The fecond forbade all foreigners to enter the kingdom, 
or fettle there, for the purpofe of carrying on commerce. Both edicts were general; and. 
confifcation of property was the penalty annexed to a violation of them. 

The intention of Philip could not poffibly efcape the notice of Boniface, who took the 
earlieft opportunity of expreffing his refentment ; he ordered the biftiop of Viviers to 
deliver to the king a new bull 26 , more replete with pride, prefumption, and arrogance, 
than the former : " If it was the intention of thofe who framed the two edicls (fays the 
" pontiff") to extend them to ecclefiaftics, it was not merely an imprudent, but a mad 
** fcheme : that pretenfion alone, if it ever entered your thoughts, fubjects you to the 
w anathemas pronounced againft thofe who invade the liberty of the holy church, which 
" was made to command, and not to be commanded. Learn, O king ! that neither 
" you, nor any fecular prince, has the leafl: authority over the clergy." Boniface then 
entered into an explanation of his laft Bull, which, he declared, was neither meant to 
deprive the king of thofe fervices which certain prelates were bound to pay him, as vaf- 
fals ; nor even to oppofe imports upon the clergy, when levied with the permiffion of 
the holy fee: he next proceeded to the moft bitter reproaches, and reminded Philip, that 
the oppreffive taxes which he had impofed on his fubjects had caufed a feniible diminu- 
tion of their affections for him; that he had given rife to the war which ruined his 
people ; that the decifion of that difpute belonged to the holy fee, fince the point to be 
decided was, whether he could, without being guilty, of a fin, retain thofe places which 
he had taken from Edward in Guienne, as well as the fovereignty of the county of Ikio 
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gundy, which he had ufurped from Adolphus; that it was fhameful in him to rejecT: the 
authority of a tribunal, which poffefled an univerfal j.urifdiftion, and by which even the 
two kings, his enemies, had confentecf to be judged; he finifhed with the accuftomed 
threat of reducing him to obedience by means of excommunications, interdi&s, and all 
the ecclefiaftical artillery of the Vatican. 

Philip, undifmayed by the menaces of his fpiritual adverfary, anfwered his Bull by a 
long Manifefto, in which it was obferved, that at all times, even before the clergy 
formed an integral part of the French empire* 7 , the kings of France poffefled the right 
of publifhing ordonnances for th prefervation of the ftate, which, he faid, was the only 
object he had in iew in his late edicts (an affertion, by the bye, inconfiltent with his 
dignity, as it was e idently h.lfei ; that the church was an undivided whole, compre- 
hending both laity and clergy, both alike intitled to the enjoyment of that liberty which 
was procured for them by the Holy Founder of their faith ; that particular privileges or 
immunities, granted by the pope to ecclefiaftics, with the permiflion of their fovereigns, 
ought not to be prejudicial to the welfare of the flate ; that the clergy were members of 
the flate equally with other fubjedls, and confequently ought to contribute, at leaft with 
their money, to its defence — an obligation which became more indifpenfable, in propor- 
tion to the extent of their poffeflions ; that they were themfelves unable to defend thefe 
poffeflions from pillage; and that, in order to fecure them from invaflon, the nobles and 
the foldiers daily expofed their lives ; that it was contrary to the law of nature to forbid 
them, under the feverefl penalties, to accede to fuch contributions, while they were 
permitted to diflipate their revenues, with impunity, in equipages, feafting, rich furni- 
ture, plays, and a thoufand worldly vanities, to the great prejudice of the poor; that it 
was fhameful in the chief minifter of religion, to iflue anathemas for preventing the 
payment of a tribute to Caffar, which Jefus Chrift himfelf, and his apoftles in imitation 
of their mafter, paid to the princes in whofe territories they refided ; that the king paid 
a juft adoration to the Deity, and honoured the minifters of the church, but that he was 
not to be intimidated by the unjuft threats of men ; that he had feized Guienne, a fief 
of his crown, becaufe the king of England, his vaffal, refufed to appear in his court, 
whi|hcr he had been fummoned ; and that he had conquered the county of Burgundy 
becaufe he had been provoked by the pride and mifcondutSt of Adolphus. 

At the fame time Peter Barbet, bifhop of Rhe'uns, wrote to the pope, in concert 
with the bifhops and abbots of his diocefe lS , to entreat he would put a flop to the con- 
fufion occafloned by his Bull, with regard to ecclefiaftical immunities ; he represented 
the dangerous difcontents to which it had given rife in France ; obferved that the at- 
tempts of his holinefs to extend the rights of the clergy might prove fatal to that body; 
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and that, by feeking to ohtain for them new prerogatives, it expofed them to the lofs of 
thofe privileges which they already poffeffed; that the princes and nobles, moft of whom 
had ecclcfiaftics for vaffals, were as much offended with the proceedings of the court of 
Rome, as the king himfelf ; that it was in agitation to convene an aifembly of prelates, 
who were chiefly vaffals to the king, in order to adopt meafures for maintaining the li- 
berties of the kingdom, the honour of the fovereign, and the independence of the crown; 
that all his brethren earneftly befought him to refpect the engagements they had con- 
tracted, and to have recourfe to mild and conciliatory meafures for enfuring the tran- 
quillity of the Gallican church, which rauft depend on its union with the king, princes, 
and nobles of the empire. The archbifhop fent fome prelates of his diocefe with this let- 
ter to the fovereign pontiff, who were likevvife defired to point out to his holinefs the 
urgent neceffity of immediately revoking the Bull in queftion, or elfe of explaining it in 
fuch a manner as would fatisty the king and the nation. 

Philip, in the mean time, hnd tried to foothe the pope by fufpending the execution of 
his late edicts ; but, convinced by experience of the inutility of fubmiffion * 9 , he again 
put them in force, and gave the moft pofitive orders for the rigorous enforcement of the 
penalties annexed to a violation of them. Boniface complained bitterly of his conduct, 
in a brief, in which he repeated the ftale maxims of the court of Rome : " That the 
" king has neither right nor power over the clergy; that he can neither difpofe of 
** their property nor their perfons ; and that, if he be rafh enough to attempt it, he in- 
M curs the penalties inflicted by the canons." The king, however, periifted in his refo- 
lution ; and the pope, aitonifhed at the vigorous oppofition he experienced, even from 
thofe who, he expected, would have efpoufed his caufe, at length confented to publifh 
fuch an explanation of his Bull, as would, in his opinion, remove the principal objections 
to it. This curious manifefto is addreffed to Philip 30 : it declares, in iubftance, " That 
" his holinefs is willing that the clergy of France fhould pay fome contribution to the 
" king, provided it proceed from their own free will, under the name of a voluntary 
" gift or a loan, not as a duty or import levied by the authority of the fovereign ; that 
" he does not comprehend, in the exemptions fpecified in the Bull, either thofe who) 
" hold fiefs of the crown, or married clerks, or fuch as affume the clerical habit, for the 
*' mere purpofe of exempting themfelves from public taxes ; that he permits the king, or 
M his officers in his name, to have recourfe to the holy fee, on preffmg occaftons, for 
** obtaining permiffion to levy fublidies on the other prelates, or members of the clergy, 
" who are, by their ftation, exempt, privileged, independent of the fecular authority, and the 
*' royal jurifditlion" 

Such a declaration as this was not likely to produce the defired reconciliation ; and 
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fome of the proceedings of the pope, about this time, rendered the breach ftill wi- 
der: he publifhed a brief, by which the king was enjoined to forward the money which 
had been collected from the clergy, as a fubfidy for the Roman pontiff; and all thofe who 
fliould oppofe its exportation from France, where it was fo much wanted, were threat- 
ened with excommunication 31 : the truce, too, which the pope had before ordered to be 
immediately concluded, under pain of anathema, was now publifhed, by the legates, 
throughout the kingdom, without the king's permiflion. Thus infulted by an am- 
bitious prieft, Philip refolved to affert his own dignity, and the independance of his 
crown ; he, accordingly, iffued a proteft, by which he declared, that the care and 
adminiftration of the temporal power, in the kingdom of France, belonged to him, 
fclely and exclufively ; that he neither acknowledged nor would fubmit to any fuperior ; 
that he was determined to exercife, with independance, the authority which Heaven had 
given him over his fubjecls, an authority which he knew how to maintain againft all 
the efforts of the court of Rome ; that it had never been his intention to fubmit to 
tSie pope in temporal matters, nor to partake with him a jurifdiction for which he was 
indebted only to God and his fword ; but that, in fpiritual concerns, he was always ready, 
in imitation of his predeceffors, to pay fuch obedience to the holy fee, as a true child of 
the church could and ought 3 \ 

A. D. 1297.] After this proteft had been circulated throughout the kingdom, Philip 
affembled his army, and, marching towards Flanders, repulfed the troops who were def- 
tined to guard the frontiers, and pufhed forward to Lille, where Robert, fon to the 
count of Flanders, commanded in perfon : the king laid fiege to this important town, 
which was ftrongly fortified, and defended by a numerous garrifon ; while the count of 
Artois made an invafion into the circumjacent country, and at Furnes obtained a fig- 
nal victory over the Flemings. The furrender of Furnes, Caffel, and all the neighbour- 
ing forts, was the confequence of this defeat : another detachment repelled the troops of 
the count of Bar, who had entered Champagne, and purfuing them into their own 
territories, laid wafte the country with fire and fword. Philip, in the mean time, had 
preffed the fiege of Lille with vigour, though with little effect ; he was, at length, 
indtbted to the treachery of the inhabitants for the poffeflion of the place ; and 
Robert, the governor, was fuffered to march out with his troops, and retire to Bruges. 
The victorious progrefs of Philip was next diftinguifhed by the ca_pture of Courtray ; 
but the king of England, who arrived in Flanders with an army of fifty thoufand men, 
was able to ftop the career of his victories ; and the French monarch, finding all the 
weak refources of the kingdom already exhaufted, began to dread a reverfe of fortune, 
and to apprehend an invafion of France itfelf. Edward, on the other hand, difappointed 
pf afliftance from Adolphus, king of the Romans, which he had purchafed at a very 
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high price, and finding many urgent calls for his prefence in England, was de- 
firous of ending, on any honourable terms, a war, which" ferved only to divert his force 
from the execution of more important projects 33 . This difpofition in both monarchs 
foon produced a ceffation of hoftilities for two years ; when Philip was left in pofTeffion 
of Lille, Courtray, Fumes, CafTel, and Bruges, which advantage was chiefly owing to 
a powerful faction which then prevailed in Flanders 34 . 

The pride of Eoniface was, by this time, fomewhat humbled: the king's laft proteft, 
with the remonftrances of the clergy of Rheims, and the general murmurs of the whole 
kingdom, alarmed the afpiring pontiff. Another bull was now publifhed, by which the 
former one received new modifications and explanations, and in which the pope, at 
length, declared fully and unequivocally — " That the bull, entitled Clericis Laicos, 
did not relate to France, and that the king and his fuccefiors, might, for the defence of 
the ftate, in times of neceffity, receive fubfidies from the clergy, without afking the 
permiffion or obtaining the confent of the fovereign pontiff; that the neceffity of the 
cafe was to be decided by the monarch and his privy council ; and, finally, that he never 
intended to invade the liberties, franchifes, or cuftoms of the kingdom, nor the rights of 
the king, his counts and barons." — This declaration, which, bearing a falfhood on the 
face of it, might more juftly be termed a retraclation, was read in a general affembly of 
the prelates of France ; but notwithftanding the power thus acknowledged to be vefted 
in the king of levying taxes on the clergy by his own authority, Velly obferves, that 
till the reign of Francis the Firft no tenths were impofed on them without the pope's 
confent ; but this circumftance is afcribed by the French hiftorians folely to the piety of 
their monarchs, difplayed, doubtlefs, in their refpect for the head of the church. 

Boniface did not flop here ; aware of Philip's love of money, he granted him a tenth 
of the revenues of the clergy for three years; he alfo promifed to exert his influence in 
order to promote the elevation of his brother, the count of Valois, to the imperial 
throne ; and, farther to flatter him, he canonized his anceflor, Saint Lewis, after Jixty- 
three miracles had been duly verified : " A canonization , (fays the pope in one of 
" his panegyrics on that monarch) which produced more writings than an afs could 
" carry." 

A. D. 1298.] But thefe amicable proceedings, on the part of the pope, proceeded lefs 
from friendfhip than policy : he was anxious to obtain the produce of the tenth which 
had been levied on the clergy, and which the edict for prohibiting the exportation of 
money had hitherto prevented him from receiving. The king now fuflered this fum to 
be fent him ; and, at the fame time, accepted his mediation for concluding a peace with 
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England ; but Philip and Edward, equally jealous of papal claims, took care to infert it 
their reference, that Boniface was made judge of the difference, by their confent, as a 
private perfon, not by any right of his pontificate ; and the pope, without feeming to 
be offended at this mortifying claufe, proceeded to give a fentence between them, in 
which they both acquiefced 3S . He brought them to agree that their union fhould be 
cemented by a double marriage : that of Edward himfelf, who was now a widower, with 
Margaret, Philip's filler ; and that of the prince of Wales with Ifabella, daughter to the 
king of France 36 : Philip was likewife willing to reltorc Guienne to the Englifh, which, 
indeed, he had no good pretence to retain; but he infilled that the Scots, and their king, 
John Baliol, fhould, as his allies, be comprehended in the treaty, and rcftored to their 
[ liberty. The difference, after feveral difputes, was compromifed by their making mutual 
facrifices to each other: Edward agreed to abandon his ally, the count of Flanders, on 
condition that Philip Ihould treat, in like manner, the king of Scots. The profpedf. of 
conquering thefe two countries, whofe fituation made them fo commodious an acquifi- 
tion to the refpedfive kingdoms, prevailed over all other confiderations ; but the final 
difappointment, which both of them experienced in their hopes t was a juft punifhmenO 
for the treacherous defertion of their allies. 

A. D. 1299.] No fooner was the truce expired than the count of Valois led a French 
army into Flanders, at whofe approach Douay and Bethune opened their gates In 
vain did Robert, the fon of Guy, attempt to impede their progrefs ; he fuftained a total 
defeat ; after which Dam was taken, and all the neighbouring country reduced, except 
Ghent, whither Guy himfelf had retired. The unhappy count, though openly pro- 
tected by the pope, found himfelf unable to refill the power of Philip ; he knew tikewife 
that his treacherous fubjedtswere fecretly negotiating with the enemy for the furrender 
of his capital ; he therefore refolved to fue for peace : to his applications for that pur- 
pofe he received for anfwer, That the only poffible means of obtaining pardon, was to> 
repair to Paris, with his two fons, Robert and William, and throw himfelf on the king's 
mercy 38 ; on condition, that if he could not fettle the terms of accommodation within a 
year, he fhould be at liberty to return to Flanders. Abandoned by his ally, deferted by 
his »wn fubjedts, Guy was compelled to accede to thefe hard terms ; he accordingly 
uvent to Paris with his fons; but the imperious Philip received his fubmiffion with (corn, 
and, treacheroufly refufing to ratify the treaty concluded with his brother, pronounced 
a fentence worthy a tyrant. — He firft made a merit of not putting thefe unfortunate 
vidtims to death ; he then ordered Guy and his two fons, with forty Flemifh noblemen, who 
had accompanied them, to be confined in different prifons; and declared the count's ter- 
ritories to be forfeited to the crown. Having thus adled as judge in his own caufe, he- 
proceeded to the execution of his fentence, by taking poffeffion of Flanders, which he 
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declared to be united to the crown. The government of this important province was 
entrufted to Peter de Chatillon, the Queen's uncle, whofe mifconduct puniflied Philip 
for his tyranny. 

The king of France having thus become matter of the dominions and perfon of an 
pnemy who was highly formidable, as well from the fituation of his country as from 
the protection hereceived from the court of Rome, fought fartherto Strengthen himfelf by 
forming alliances that might enable him to oppofe more fuccefsfully the attempts of the 
fovereign pontiff. With this view he had a conference with Albert, the new king of the 
Romans, at Vaucouleurs, when the antient alliance between France and the empire — 
which had been interrupted by Adolphus — was renewed. They engaged to defend the 
dominions of each other, and to maintain the rights of their refpective crowns. It is 
pretended alfo, that the king of the Romans refigned all pretenfions to the kingdom of 
Aries ; and that Philip, on the marriage of his lifter Blanche with Rodolphus, the eldeft 
fon of Albert, ceded his rights to Alface and Lorraine. The pope, who, notwith- 
standing the promife he had given to the count of Valois, had ftrenuoufly feconded the 
promotion of Albert, in the hope of counterbalancing, by his means, the overgrowing 
power of France, was extremely enraged when he heard of this alliance. The king of 
the Romans, appearing the lefs formidable enemy of the two, was the firft to experience 
the effects of the pontiff's refentment. He refufed to confirm the election of Albert, and 
threatened to deprive him of the dignity he enjoyed ; but that prince, heedlefs of his menaces, 
and affured of the protection of France, continued to purfue fuch meafures as he thought 
moft confiftent with his own dignity, and the welfare of his kingdom. 

A. D. 1301.J Philip and the pope, mutually irritated againft each other, could not 
long preferve even the appearance of harmony. Boniface appointed Bernard, bifhop of 
Pamiers, a prelate who was peculiarly difagreeable to the king, his legate in France ; 
and he had orders to exhort Philip to enter into a league with the Perfians, for the ex- 
pulfion of the infidels from Paleltine, and alfo to urge him to reftore the count of Flan- 
ders to liberty 39 . The legate in fulfilling his commiffion, difplayed all the pride and 
arrogance of his mafter ; but he foon had occafion to perceive, that the imperious tone 
he affumed only ferved to excite contempt. He then gave way to the natural impetuofity 
of his temper, and, lofing fight of that refpect which he owed to his fovereign, told 
Philip before his council " that he held nothing of him ; that although his epifcopal 
if town was fituated within the kingdom of France, he was the fubjectof no man; he 
" acknowledged no other power than that of the pope, as well in temporal concerns as in 
" fpiritual matters." He earned his infolence ftill farther, by telling the king, that his 
conduct to Boniface richly deferred that punifhment which had been too long deferred ; 
and that, in a fhort time, he would fee his kingdom laid under an interdict, and a fen« 
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tence of excommunication pronounced againft himfelf. He then began a long difcourfe 
to prove the temporal fuperiority of the pope over all the princes of Chriftendom ; when 
Philip, whofe patience was totally exhaufted, very properly drove him from his prefence, 
and ordered him to repair to Rome, to give an account of his embaffy to the pope. Bo- 
niface, accuftomed to difappointment, was by no means d ifcou raged ; he commanded 
the prelate to return to his diocefe without delay, being convinced that his turbulent 
difpofition would fooh urge him to excite cabals againft a prince whom he hated ; 
nor was he deceived in the man ; Bernard, prefuming on the protection of the fovereign 
pontiff, fpared no pains to render the king odious to his fubjedls. 

He conducted himfelf, however, with fo little caution, that it foon became neceffary 
to take ferious notice of his conduct ; the king therefore appointed fix commiffioners to 
repair to his diocefe, and fecretly to inveftigate the facts of which he was accufed. 
Thefe commiffioners accordingly heard a variety of evidence, which tended to eftablifli 
the guilt of Bernard, who was, in confequence, cited to appear in the king's court ; 
a citation which he thought it prudent to obey. The charges preferred againft him 
were, that he had been heard to fay, that Saint Lewis had told him, that under the 
reign, and through the mifconduct, of his grandfon, the kingdom would be deftroved, 
and irretrievably reduced under the dominion of foreigners ; that Philip had no one good 
quality 40 ; that he was neither fprung from Charlemagne, nor was he of the true blood of 
the kings tof France ; that be was defcended from baftards 4 ' ; that he was neither man nor 
beaff, but n phantom, a beautiful image, fit for nothing but to look and he looked at; 
that the only title he deferved was that of cottier ; that he did all the evil he could to 
the inhabitants of Touloufe, who groaned beneath the tyranny of his extortions ; and 
finally, that he had no authority in the town of Pamiers, which was wholly indepen- 
dent of France. Various other accufations were preferred againft the bifhop, who de- 
nied them all, and protefted againft the proceedings; affirming, that the witnefles had 
been led, by the fear of being applied to the torture, to depofe againft hiin. As the coun- 
cil could come to nodecifion, he was configned to the care of his metropolitan, the arch- 
bifhop of Narbonne, who, after much hefitation, confented to take charge of him, de- 
claring, however, at the fame time, that he would never fuffer him to be kept a 
prifoner, nor to fubmit to any punilhment. 

The king, perceiving that this affair might be attended with ferious confequences, re- 
folved to fend an ambaffador to Rome, in order to explain to the pope the juftice of his 
proceedings. The inftructions, drawn up on the occaiion, let forth, that, being de- 
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Crous of gaining more ample information with refpeft to the charges exhibited againfl 
Bernard de Saiflet 4 *, he had fummoned all the witnelfes to appear in his court, who, on 
a fecond examination, had difcovered circumftances of a ftill darker nature than thofe 
which they had before imparted; that feveral of them, men of weight and credit, affirmed 
that the prelate had advanced opinions, that were fcandalous, erroneous, and heretical ; 
— for example — " that the facrament of penitence was a mere human invention ; that 
" fornication, even in perfons admitted to holy orders, was no fin ; that the moft holy 
" father our lord, pope Boniface, was a devil incarnate, who, againfl: God, Truth, and 
" Juftice, had canonized Saint Lewis, who was in hell;" — that, although it had been de- 
cided, in the council of the nobles of the realm, that his majefly ought to punifh this 
prelate as a convidled traitor, a crime which fet afide all privileges and dignities, and that 
he had alfo a right to proceed againft him by depriving him of his temporalities, yet 
neverthelefs, from refpedt. for the church, from regard to its minifters, from deference 
to the holy fee, he had thought proper to make his holinefs acquainted with the circum- 
ftances ; that all France encouraged the hope that the fovereign pontiff would the more 
willingly punifh the culprit, as he was obliged to revenge any infult offered to God, as 
the author of all lawful power ; to the king as a fon of the church ; to the kingdom as 
forming a considerable part of the Chriftian world; that, therefore, his holinefs was ear- 
neftly entreated to deprive him of his epifcopal dignity, and to declare he had forfeited all 
his clerical privileges, in order that the king might be enabled to bring him to con- 
dign punifhment,fince there was no probability of a reformation, having been bad from his 
youth. It is uncertain whether thisembalfy took place or not ; the pope, however, was 
made acquainted with the foregoing inftruftions, but inftead of granting the kingYre- 
queft, he employed all the thunders of the Vatican, to revenge an affront which he con- 
ceived was offered to himfelf, in the perfon of the biihop of Pamiers. 

Bull after bull appeared, all dated on the fame day, but each more violent than the 
preceding one. The firft contained a declaration, " that princes had no power over the 
" perfons of ecclefiaftics 43 ,' ' an order to the king to fuffer Bernard de Saiffet to repair 
to Rome, and to reftore all his effedts ; and laftly, an intimation, that, unlefs he had good 
reafons to offer in juftification of his conduct with regard to that prelate, he had incurred 
the penalty, impofed by the canons on thofe who Ihould rafhly lay their hands on a 
biftiop. So imperfectly were fovereigns, in thefe days, acquainted with their own rights, 
or rather fo much was their reafon blinded by fuperftition, that a bull of this nature 
involved them in the greateft perplexity. Philip was for fome time at a lofs how to act. 
At length, a fecond bull, enjoining the archbifhop of Narbonne to imprifon Bernard, by 
authority of the holy fee, to inveftigate all the circumftances of the cafe, and to fend 
them to Rome, together with the depofitions, &c. under a fure guard, induced him to 
give up the profecution, and to deliver the culprit into the hands of the legate, with 
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orders, however, to quit the kingdom immediately. The difpute with regard to the 
temporal authority of the pope daily growing warmer, the king, wholly employed by 
that important object, appears to have forgotten the prelate, whole pofTeflions and effects, 
however, he took care to feize. Bernard, thus reduced to poverty, was obliged to remain 
at Rome till the conclufion of this famous quarrel ; he then returned to France, and 
by fubmiffion obtained a pardon, together with the reftitution of his temporalities. 

A. D. 1301, 1301, 1303.] The renewal of hoflilities between Philip and Boniface 
was announced by a bull from the latter, which fufpended all the privileges granted by 
his holinefs, not only to the king and his fucceflbrs, but even to the ecclefiaftical and 
other members of his council ; revoked the favours obtained from the holy fee, for defray- 
ing the expences of the war in which France was engaged ; and finally prohibited the 
clergy to grant either tenths, or fubfidies, to the crown, without the exprefs permiffiorv 
of the court of Rome 44 . This fingular mandate, however, failed of its effedt ; it was 
defpifed by the nation, and the public tranquillity remained undifturbed. 

The pope next appointed the archdeacon of Narbonne as his nuncio, and ordered hhn 
to deliver another bull to Philip, in which he explained himfelf more clearly than he had 
hitherto ventured to do. The bull is conceived in thefe terms 4S , " Boniface, bifhop, 
M fervant of the fervants of God, to Philip, king of the French. Fear the Lord, and 
*• keep his commandments. We would have you to know that you are fubjedl to us as 
*' well in temporal matters as in fpiritual concerns ; that the collation to livings and pre- 
'** bendaries does no wife concern you ; and that if the care of churches, during a 
«' vacancy, be committed to you, it is only for the purpofe of enabling you to referve 
" the produce for thofe who fhall be elected. If you have appointed to any livings, 
«« we declare fuch appointments null in law, and revoke all tranfactions of a fimilar na.-« 
*' ture. Such as fhall maintain a different opinion fliall be reputed heretics." 

The king anfwered him in the fame ftyle — " Philip, by the grace of God king of the 
" French, to Boniface, the pretended pope, little or no health. Be it known to your 
" fuperlative folly that we are fubjecT: to no one in temporal mattere j that the appoint- 
*« me»ts to livings and vacant fees belong to us by the rights of our crown 5 that the 
<£ revenues of vacant churches are ours ; that the appointments we have made, and 
" may make, are valid, for the paft as for the future, and that we will fupport, with all 
«« our power, thofe whom we have appointed, and thofe whom we fliall appoint. Such 
« as fhall maintain a different opinion fhall be reputed fools and madmen 4 V 

44 Preuv.du DifF. p. 41. 45 Glo. in Concil. gener. Conftit. de Eledt in 6; Pr.du Diff.p. igo, 191 ; Villan. 1.8 

C, 62, 6;. 

4« This letter is ftill to be feen among the manufcripts in the Library of the Vatican, whence a copy of it 
has been taken by M. de Saint Palaye of the French academy. — Vclly, 
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The pope ftill perfifted, and a fourth bull appeared: It began thus 47 , " Attend,- O my 
" fon, to the precepts of your father; open your heart to the inilrudtions of a mafter, 
** who holds the place of him who is the fole Mafter and Lord ; receive with docility 
u the advice of the holy Church, your mother; execute her orders with fidelity, 
" and fubmit with refpe£t. to her will, which is ours." Boniface next proceeded to 
make a falfe quotation from fcripture, by faying, that Gcd hud fet him over the kings, 
and the kingdoms, to root out, and to deftroy, to difperfe, and to build, and to plant 48 . 
Then, exhorting the king not to encourage the idea, that he has no fuperior upon 
earth, and that he is not fubjecT: to the head of the ecclefiaftical hierarchy, he declares 
that fuch an opinion would fubject him to the imputation of folly, inadnefs, and infide- 
lity. Adverting to the fituation of the kingdom, he obferves, that Philip " oppreffed 
" his fubjedts by a multiplicity of onerous imports, arid by a frequent adulteration of 
" the coin ; that he tyrannized over the clergy, by forcibly compelling them to appear 
*' at his tribunal ; by exacting from them tenths and fubfidies, although no layman 
" could have any power over the church ; by forbidding them to employ the fpiritual 
" fword againft fuch as offended them, and to exercife their jurifdiftion over the rao- 
" nafteries, which he pretended were fubjecT: to himfelf; by harafling, in the tnoft defpo- 
«' tic manner, the noble church at Lyons, although it was not within his kingdom ; 
" and by treating it fo cruelly that it found itfelf reduced to a ftate of poverty the moft 
" wretched ; that he gave offence to all the nobles of the realm by his violent proceed- 
" ings, by refufing to grant them juftice when they afked it, and to acknowledge the 
" competence of any court to decide between them and their fovereign ; and that he ap- 
«' pointed to vacant livings, in contempt of the holy fee, which alone had the right to 
" difpofe of them." Befides thefe grounds of complaint Boniface enumerates a long 
lift of grievances of a fimilar nature, and concludes by citing Philip to appear, either 
in perfon, or by a reprelentative, at the court of Rome, " in order to hear God's judg- 
" ment and his own." 

By a fifth bull," which followed clofe upon the preceding one, the arrogant pontifF 
fummoned all the clergy of France to attend a council, which he had convened at Rome,, 
for the purpofe of adminiftering a remedy to the dreadful diforders which, he faid, pre- 
vailed in the kingdom. 

Philip committed to the flames the moft offenfive of thefe bulls, and expelled the Ie- 

47 Preuv. du Biff, p. 48, et fuiv. 

48 The text runs thus: " See I have this day fet thee over the nations, and ov«r the kingdoms, to root out, and 
t< pull down, and to deftroy, and to throw down, and to build, and to plant" (Jer. i. 10). Befides, as M. 
Fleury has juftly obferved (Hift. Eccl. t. xix. 1. 80, p. 16) the order given to Jeremiah, " to root out and to plant," 
related only to his million as prophet, and to his cemmiffion to predift the revolutions of kingdoms : it was, there- 
fore, groffly abfurd in Boniface, to <juote this paflage as a confirmation of his power over temporal as well as fpiri- 
tual matters. 
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gate from his prcfence. But the fuperftitious reverence which -the people were wont to 
pay to the fovereign pontiff rendered it neceffary to act with a certain degree of cau- 
tion : he therefore fought to intereft his fubje&s in his caufe, and to ftrengthen himfelf 
with their approbation, in oppofing the unjuft machinations of the pope. — With this 
view he convened the nobles and prelates of the kingdom j two deputies from each 
town, community, chapter, and univerfity, with the fuperiors, or heads, of religious 
houfes. This was the firft time that the commons were fummoned to attend thefe na- 
tional affemblies.— The members all met, on the tenth of April, 1302, in the church of 
Notre-Dame, at Paris ; and, after duly inveftigating the condud and pretentions of the 
pope, were unanimous in their opinion, that Philip ihould perfevcre in the fame line of 
conduct he had hitherto purfued, in order to prefervc the rights and franchifes of the 
kingdom from all illegal invafions and foreign encroachments : the clergy, indeed, de- 
fired perraiflion to obey the fummons they had received from Boniface, to attend the 
council ; but this the king and nobility protefted they would never allow ; many of 
them, however, notwithstanding the prohibition, repaired to Rome, where the council 
was holden, on the thirtieth of October. The pope there expreffed his determination 
of enforcing the claims he had already advanced — new difputes were the confequence ; 
and all the thunders of the Vatican were launched again ft Philip, who, in revenge, 
formed a project for feizing the perfon of the fovereign pontiff, at Anagni : the plan 
was conducted with fecrecy, and executed with fuccefs ; but the pity of the inhabitants 
operated in his favour, and rcleafed him from captivity. The quarrel continued to rage 
with unabated violence ; and the pope haftened to Rome, in order to prepare frefli cen- 
iures for his perfevering foe; but foon after his arrival, the anxiety occafioncd by the in- 
fults he had fuftained threw him into a fever, which put an end to his exiftence, on the 
eleventh of October, 1303. 

During thefe tranfattions the king and queen had made the tour of Flanders, and en- 
deavoured to reconcile the Flemings to their new mailers; but the oppreffive conduct of 
the count of Saint Paul, to whom the government of that province had been entrufted, 
rendered their efforts ineffectual, and roufed the latent fparks of freedom which glowed 
in the bofoms of the natives. This nobleman paid an implicit obedience to the orders of 
Peter Flotte, chancellor of France, whofe ingenuity was inceffantly exerted in the in- 
vention of new taxes, without any regard to the ability of the people to bear fuch addi- 
tional burdens ; not content with renewing all the imports which had been taken off by 
the king, he levied a confiderable fum, for the purpofe of building citadels at Bruges, 
Courtray, Caliel, and Lille, to keep the inhabitants in awe. The patience of the Fle- 
mings being at length exhaufted, they publickly difplayed the banners of revolt ; and 
chofe for their leader one Peter le Roi, a weaver, a man advanced in years, and fmall in 
ftature, but endued with a daring fpirit, a ftrong underftanding, and a mind every way 
capable of taking the lead in any intricate and arduous enterprize. Le Roi was affifted 
by John Breyel, a butcher, who had recently diftinguifhed himfelf by a fuccefsful attack 
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on a body of French troops, who had been fent to fcize his perfan, for having killed, in 
a fcuffle, the fervant of the governor of Male. 

The firft fymptoms of revolt appeared at Bruges; where the citizens were enraged at 
the partiality lhewn in the diftribution of a tax, which had been levied for the purpofe 
of defraying the expences incurred by the king's vifit to that place 4 *. Peter le Roi, as 
one of thofe who had betrayed the greateft difcontent on the occafion, was, with five 
and twenty of his companions, arretted, and thrown into prifon ; but they were foon 
releafed by the people. Chatillon, inftead of foothing the minds of the citizens, 
thought to fecure obedience by feverity ; he approached the town with five hundred 
horfe; and the found of a particular bell was to be the fignal for the magiftrates to fly to 
arms, and, after fecuring the different paffages, join him in putting all the infurgents 
to the fword. The inhabitants, however, being apprized of their intentions, made everv 
preparation forgiving thein a vigorous reception; and, having laid their plan with great 
fecrecy, fixed on the fame fignal as their enemies; accordingly, when the fatal bell rang, 
they iflued from their houfes, attacked the French party, and killed a great number of 
them. Chatillon, informed of what was palling in the town, kept aloof with the ca- 
valry, till he was joined by a ftrong reinforcement, under the command of his brother : 
he then inverted the place ; but, through the mediation of the magiftrates, a capitula- 
tion was concluded, by which it was agreed that the principal infurgents fhould leave 
the town, and the remainder throw themfelves on the mercy of the governor. 

A proper exertion of lenity might probably have ftiflcd the revolt in its infancy; but 
the foul of Chatillon was a ftranger to all the milder virtues ; he proceeded to demolifh 
the fortifications of this devoted town, to pull down its gates, to load the citizens with 
new taxes, and, finally, to deprive them of all their rights and privileges. In vain did 
their deputies appeal to Philip for redrefs; all their remonftrances were treated with dif- 
dain, and their only hope of relief was founded on their own refolution. Driven to 
defpair, they at length fummoned their exiled champion to their aid ; and the return of 
Peter le Roi, who had been negociating at Namur, with two of the fons of Guy, count 
of Flanders, was fignalized by the expulfion of the French from Bruges; Ghent, Dam, 
Ardembourg, and Male, next fhook off the yoke of oppreflion ; but the appearance of 
Chatillon, with a formidable body of troops, occafioned a temporary change in the filia- 
tion of affairs ; the brave Peter le Roi, deferted by his faithlefs countrymen, was com- 
pelled to return to Namur, while Bruges confented to capitulate, on condition that the 
infurgents might have liberty to retire whither they chofe and that the governor 
would only enter the place at the head of three hundred horfe. The terms of capitula- 
tion were rigoroufly obferved on the part of the citizens; but Chatillon. enraged at a 
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fuccefsful attack on Ofibourg, where the French garrifon was put to the fvvord, 
marched into Bruges, with feventeen hundred horfe, and infultingly difplayed two 
hogflieads of ropes, the inftruments of the executions he impatiently meditated. The 
danger to which the people were reduced revived their courage ; they invited their 
exiled comrades to return ; and Peter lcRoi accordingly arrived, during the night, with 
feven thoufand of his countrymen, and maffacred all the French. Fifteen hundred 
horfe, and two thoufand foot, are faid to have perifhed on this memorable occafion; 
but Chatilloh had the good fortune to efcape in the difguife of a prieft, and, repair- 
ing to court, fheltered his own imprudence beneath the influence and authority of his 
niece. 

This event proved fatal to the authority of Philip; the"Flemings, being joined by 
Guy, one of the fons of their captive count, bore down all before them; Fumes, Bergue, 
Vindale, the town of Courtray, Oudenarde, and Ypres furrendered to their arms ; and 
fuch was the rapidity of their progrefs, that the king deemed it neceffary to oppofe 
them with an army of forty thoufand foot, and feven thoufand horfe, under the 
command of the count of Artois, an able general, but obftinate, imperious, and vio- 
lent 50 . He advanced againft the enemy ; and the hatred he bore them leading him 'to hold 
them in too great contempt, he neglected thofe precautions which prudence mould have 
fuggefted. The Flemings, who were now commanded by Peter le Roi, were ftrongly 
entrenched between Bruges and Courtray, covered by the river Lis to the north, pro- 
tected on the eaft and weft by deep ditches, and defended on the fouth by a large canal. 
The conftable de Nefle, and fome other officers of note, were of opinion that they 
ought not to be attacked in entrenchments that were almoiV inacceflible ; but that an 
attempt fliould be made to reduce them by cutting off their provifions : the count, 
however, regarding them as a vile rabble, undifciplined and inexperienced, deemed all 
fuch precautions ufelefs ; and, accufing the conftable of a wifh to fpare the feditious 
mob, becaufe he had married his daughter to a fon of the count of Flanders, gave orders 
for the attack: " You fhall fee (replied the brave warrior), that I am no traitor; you 
«« h^ve only to follow ine — I'll lead you fo far, that you'll never return." — The event 
verified the prediction. ^ 

The French rufhed forward to the attack with more •impetuofity than order, not 
doubting but that the enemy [they fo much defpifed would fly at their approach sl : 
they were, however, miftaken in their conjectures ; the Flemings, infpired by the love 
of freedom, flood their ground with firmnefs and resolution ; and fuch was the vigo- 
rous reception which the French experienced, that they were foon obliged to fly with 
precipitation, leaving, according to fome hiftorians, twenty thoufand men dead on the 
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field. Among thofe who fell were the count of Artois ; Chatillon ; the con ft able dc 
Nefle, who refilled quarter, though repeatedly prefled to accept it ; his brother Guy 
de Nefle, a marefchal of France ; Peter Flotte, keeper of the fe'als ; Godfrey of Bra- 
bant, and his fon ; the counts of Eu, Aumale, Dammartin, Dreux, and Soiflbns ; John, 
Ion to the count of Hainault ; the count of Tancarville, grand chamberlain j Renaud dc 
Trie; Henry de Ligni ; Alberic de Longueval ; the count de Vimeu ; Simon de Melun, 
a marefchal of France ; near two hundred knights, and a great number of efquires. 
" It is a certain fact," fays Mezeray 5 % with greater confidence than truth, " t!iat 
" France never received fuch an affront as this." Their lofs, indeed, mud have been 
very great, fince four thoufand pairs of gilt fpurs, the fpoils of as many gentlemen, were 
taken by the Flemilh, wlio fufpended five hundred of them in the church at Courtray. 
The entire conqueft of Flanders was the refult of this victory ; the citadel of Courtray, 
which made a brave refiftance, was at length compelled to furrender at difcretion ; 
Ghent followed the example ; and the caftle of Caflel, with the important cities of 
Lille and Douay, next fubmitted to the conquerors. Thus the whole province, except 
Dendermonde, which held out till the middle of winter, was loft to the French ; and 
John, count of Namur, fon to the count of Flanders, by his fecond wife, was proclaimed 
lieutenant-general of Flanders, till fuch time as his father or eldeft brother ftiould be 
relcafed from captivity. 

Philip, enraged at this fecond difafter, refolved to raife fuch an army as Ihould amply 
fuffice for the recovery of the places he had loft, and for the chaftifement of thofe who 
had dared to oppofe his authority. But, as his treafury was exhaufted, he was obliged 
to have recourfe to extraordinary means for raifing the money he wanted ; a tax there- 
' fore, of one fifth of his revenue, was impofed on each individual, and fuch as had to 
the amount of five hundred livres in moveables, were made to contribute five-and-twen- 
tjby. The value of money was alfo enhanced a third; without making any alteration in 
the weight, each coin was made to pafs for a third more than it had paffed for in the 
preceding reign — an oppreffive regulation that excited great murmurs both in and out 
of the kingdom. 

- By r^pfrces thus ruinous to his people, the king was enabled to collect an army of 
eighty thoufand men ; but, though the Flemings advanced with an inferior force, within 
a league of the French camp, Philip neither dared to attack them, nor to make any at- 
tempt for avenging the difgrace which his arms had recently fuftained. This inactivity 
is, indeed, afcribed to the artful policy of the Englilh monarch, who, beholding with 
concern the danger of his allies, imparted, as a fecret to his queen, a feigned correfpon- 
dence of the nobles of France with the hoftile court of Rome : Margaret communicat- 

51 Mezeray, torn. 11. p. 134. 
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ed the intelligence to her brother Philip, and the king, diflruAful of the fidelity of his 
army, difmifled his troops, and returned, without glory, to his capital". 

But neither the war in Flanders, nor the inclinations of the pope ; could fo far en- 
grofs the attention of Philip, as to make him neglect the internal government of the 
ftate. A famous ordinance appeared, on the eighteenth of March, 1303 ' *, by which fe- 
veral abufes, that had crept into the adminiftration, were aboliihed ; regulations, in par- 
ticular, were adopted, for enforcing a ftrict and impartial adminiftiation, of juftice, and" 
for putting a flop to the venality of judges. But the raoft remarkable article of this- 
edict is the fixty-fecond., which gave rife to the inftitution of parliaments in France ; it 
appointed that of Paris to be holden twice a year. It is the ancient court of the king's 
palace new-modelled, rendered fedentary, and inverted with an extenfive, and afcertained 
jurifdicStion. This regulation, however, did not take place till the following year, or the 
year 1305. The officers and members of the parliament were at firft nominated by the 
king, were paid by him, and, on feveral occafions, were removed by him at pleafure. 
The'; parliament was originally compofed of the moll eminent perfons in the kingdom* 
The peers of France, ecclefiaftics of the higheft order, and noblemen of illuftrious birth,, 
were members of it,, to whom were,, afterwards, added fome clerks and counfellora 
learned in. the law 5S .. 

The Flemings, intent on tire total expulfion of the French, laid fiege toTournay, whichi 
Philip had garrifoned previous to the difmiflion of his troops ; and though, by two dif- 
ferent fallies, they had loft three thoufand men, tlicy perfevered in their attack, and re- 
duced the. place to the laft extremity ; the king, apprized of this circumftance, collected 
a frefh army s6 , but when he had advanced as far as Peronne, ha was prevailed upon, by 
the duke of Savoy, to conclude a truce with the Flemings for eight months, during 
which time attempts were made to fettle a. lafting peace. For this purpofe the old countflf 
of Flanders was. releafed from prifon, and lent to negotiate with his former fubjecls ; but* 
«lated by their recent fuccefles, the Flemings refufed to fubmit to Philip, and Guy, un- 
able to accomplifli the object of his million, returned to his prifon at Couipiegne, whera 
he foon after died,. 

A. D. 1304.] The truce beings expired, both parties prepared for renewing the wai£ 
John of Hainault had lately fucceeded to the county of Holland, by the death of count 
Florent, and his fon John. The Flemings, pretending that that principality was a fief 
©f the county of Flanders, made incurfions into. Zealand, defeated William, the count's 
fon, took his uncle, the biftiop of Maeftricht, prifoner, and reduced a great part of the 
province. William, however., had the good fortune to efcape, and fhut himfelf up in a, 

W Meyer, p. 96. M Law. Ord. torn. i. p. 357, et fuiv. 5 5 Pafquicr Rech. de la Fra. p. 44, &c. ; Encyclopedic^ 
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ftrong fortrefs ; and as the houfe of Hainault had conftantly adhered to the French, 
Philip equipped a naval armament, which he fent, under the command of Grimaldi, a? 
noble Genoefe, to his relief. The fleet was: ordered to fleer toward Zuric-Zee, which, 
was befieged by an army of fifteen thoufand Flemings, affined by fome rebel Zealanders, 
commanded by Guy of Flanders. After an obflinate a&ion the Flemifh fleet was dif- 
perfed, Guy taken pril'oner, and Zuric-Zee relieved. 

The king, in the mean time, entered Flanders, at the head' of fifty thoufand foot 
and twelve thoufand horle, accompanied by his two brothers, Charles, count of Va- 
lois, and Lewis, count of Evreux, with all the chief nobles of the realm. The enemy, 
under the conducl of Philip of Flanders, who had left Sicily, where he had extenfive 
pofleflions, to come to the affiftance of his country, was encamped between Lille and' 
Douay, at a fmall diftance from Mom-en Puellc or Pevelle, their camp was haftily fortified 
with their carriages; it was attacked,, however by the French, who, after feeuring fome 
of the baggage, retreated; But the Flemings, eager to revenge this- affront, followed? 
them to- their own camp, which they endeavoured to- force, when a fierce conflict en- 
fued ; for fome time fortune appeared to favour the Flemings, who put the eount of Va- 
lois, with the braveft of the nobility, to flight, and even penetrated to the royal tent ; 
but, animated by the example of their fovereign, the French foon rallied, when the.Fle- 
mings were compelled to retire, and to abandon their camp with precipitation. Their lofs, 
on this occafion, is faid, by Velly, to have amounted to fix thoufand men; but Me- 
zeray affirms, with lefs probability indeed, that fix- and- thirty thoufand Flemings, among 
whom was William de Juliers, grandfon to the old count of Flanders, were left on the 
field. On the part of the French* five hundred, gentlemen, and feveral noblemen of 
diflin&ion, were flain.. 

Still undifmayed, and refolved to die fooner than refign their liberty, the Flemings 
fpeedily returned, to the number of fixty thoufand. Philip was then engaged in the 
fiege of Lille, the garrifon of which had already confented to furrender, unlefs relieved 
before the firit of October- After a defeat fo recent and deftrudtive, he was aftonifhed 
at the fight of an army thus numerous, and could not forbear exclaiming, " Shall we never 
" have done ? — I verily believe it rains. Flemings!" But his furprize encreafed on the 
arrival of their heralds, who came to offer hinv the choice of an immediate battle, or an 
honourable peace : the king, doubtful of the event, wifely preferred the latter. He con- 
fented to releafe Robert, the eldeft fon of the count of Flanders ; to receive his homage 
for the county; to give up all the Flemifh prifoners ; to accept of two hundred thoufand 
livres as an indemnification for the expences of the war, for the payment, of which fuin* 
h£ was to retain Lille, Douay, Orchies, and Bethune 57 . 

57 Velly, torn. vii. p. 33*,. 
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A. D. 1305, 1306, 1307.] The acceffion of the archbifhop of Bourdeaux to the 
Papal throne, under the tftle of Clement the Fifth, gave Philip an opportunity of pro- 
curing a reconciliation with the church. As he had been inftrumental in the elevation 
of that prelate, Clement immediately took off all the cenfures which had been inflicted 
on the king and the kingdom by pope Boniface ; granted him a tenth of all the revenues. _ 
of the church of France during five years ; and created ten cardinals, nine of which 
were either Frenchmen or Gafcons, and all of them friends, creatures, or fubjects of 
Philip. It is pretended, indeed, by Villani ,s , that the king had made a previous treaty 
with the prelate, and infilled 011 his compliance with fix requefts he had to make, before 
he would confent to his promotion ; and thefe friendly meafures are cited by Velly 59 as 
a confirmation of Villani's affirtion ; — but as that author allows that the conference be- 
tween them took place in a wood (the forell of St. Jean d'Angeli) to prevent a poflibi- 
lity of being overheard, and that either party took 'an oath of fecrecy; and conlidering, 
moreover, that, independent of an obligation fo facred, they were both interefted in con- 
cealing a tranfadtion by no means honourable — we cannot but regard the account of 
Villani, which displays all the particulars of this fecret interview, as doubtful, if not 
fabulous. Be that as it may, Philip had no longer occafion to fear the thunders of the 
Vatican ; the pope was his friend, and every affiftance the church could afford him he 
had reafon to expect. 

But though the kingdom was releafed from the dread of foreign attacks, or ecclefiaf- 
tical cenfures, the conduct of Philip had excited a fpirit of difcontent among his fubjects 
that evinced itfelf in frequent murmurs. During the late wars, he had not only recourfe to 
the dangerous and impolitic practice of debafing the coin, and of railing its value ; but 
finding a^arcrr^ of filver, he compelled' 0 all his fubjects, except the barons and pre- 
lates, to carry one half of their filver plate to the mint; he alfo forbade the exportation 
of gold and filver, and commanded all men, under the moft fevere penalties, to receive 
the bafe coin which he put in circulation ; this was naturally attended with great detri- 
ment to the national commerce, and with various other inconveniences that rendered him 
odjous to the people. In fhort, fuch was the confufion it occafioned, that in 1303 the 
preUtesof the kingdom offered the king two twentieths of their revenues 61 , on condition 
that neither he nor his fucceffors would debafe the coin, unlefs it mould become indif- 
penfably neceffary ; which neceflity fhould be certified by the privy-council, and con- 
firmed by an afTcmbly of nobles and prelates ; and the moment it fhould ceafe, the coin 
fhould be reftored to its primitive purity. This propofal, however, was rejected, which 
fufficiently proves that the king preferred his own intereft to the welfare of his fubjects. 
The excefs to which this fhameful debafement of the coin was carried, may be known 
from the price of filver : at the commencement of Philip's reign the mark of filver was 
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worth fifty-five fols fix deniers ; in 1305 it was worth eight livres ten fob ; And in 1306 
me denier of the old coin was worth three of the new. 

The king's inattention to the remonfirances of the people on a circumfiance in which 
their intereft was fo materially affected, at length produced an infurrection at Paris, where 
Philip was befieged in his palace, and expofed to every kind of infult and indignity; 
with the afiiflance of his troops, however, he contrived to quell the tumult, and eight- 
and-twenty of the infurgents were hanged at the gates of the city. In Normandy, too r 
the people revolted, in confequence of an opprefiive tax, which the king found himfelf 
obliged to repeal. The univerfal clamours that began to prevail in the kingdom, at length 
induced him to think of finding a remedy for a grievance that was productive of fo many 
diforders ; he accordingly affembled the flates, and made feveral regulations for refioring 
the coin to its ancient ftandard, but they were never enforced, and the evil was fuffered 
to continue during his whole reign. 

Nor was the oppreffion of his fubjects the only inftance in which Philip difplayed his 
rapacity ; the Jews, alternately banifhed and recalled, encouraged ^md perfecuted, offered 
him a rich harveft, which he haftened to reap, by the publication of an ordinance, in 
confequence of which they were all arretted on the lame day, banifhed the kingdom, 
forbidden to return under pain of death, and all their effects confifcated. Some of them, 
indeed, efcaped by receiving baptifm ; many died on the road, from fatigue or vexation > 
and all of them were reduced to a fiate of poverty, as they were only permitted to carry 
with them as much money as would defray their expences to the frontiers. 

On the death of Edward the Firft (who died in July, 1307) his fon Edward the Second 
fucceeded to the throne of England. This prince was betrothed to llabeTTa, the daugh- 
ter of Philip, and in confederation of his marriage he endeavoured to obtain from the 
king the fovereignty of Guienne. But Philip was too jealous of his authority to fuffer 
the imallefl diminution of it; Edward, therefore, was compelled to do homage for his 
continental dominions, and having celebrated his nuptials at Boulogne, took his queen 
with him to England 62 . About the fame time, Philip's eldefi fon, Lewis Huti% who 
was king of Navarre in right of his mother, (who died on the lecond of April, 1305) was 
crowned at Pampcluna, amidlt the acclamations of the people. Immediately after the 
ceremony was performed, he advanced againft Don Fortunio -Almoravid, who, having 
been entruffed with the government of the kingdom, had formed a powerful faction, 
and even afpired to the throne. Lewis, however, foon reduced him to obedience, 
and, having re-eftablifhed tranquillity in his own dominions, returned to his father's 
court. 

62 Nothing can more ftrongly prove the ignorance, or the prejudices, of the French writers, on all matters re- 
lating to England, than the alfertion of the abbe Velly with regard to Ifahella, wife to lidward the Second, who, he 
has the confidence to tell us, torn. vii. p. 387, was highly refpefted and beloved by the Englifh, ujpugh (he is known 
to have difhor.oured the bed of their fovereign, and is ftrongly fufpecled of having been an accomplice in his murder. 

A.D, 
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A. D. 1308, 1309, 1310.3 The Imperial throne becoming vacant by the death of 
Albert, who was affaffmated by his own nephew, John duke of Suabia, Philip was 
anxious to procure the election of his brother Charles of Valois, as king of the Ro- 
mans 6 *. It is pretended that he had previoufly fecured the intereft of the pope, by ex- 
acting from him a folemn promife to comply with a requeft which he would not then 
mention, but which mould be made known to him in due time. He therefore affembled 
his council, to whom he communicated his intentions, and they were unanimous in their 
opinion, that an immediate application mould be made to the fovereign pontiff. Clement, 
who was fecretly apprized of the king's defigns, forefaw the danger to which the holy fee 
would be expofed, from fuch an acceffion of power to a family, whofe influence was 
already fo extenfive ; on the other hand, his obligations to Philip rendered him ex- 
tremely cautious of offending that monarch. In this dilemma, he applied to the Cardi- 
nal di Prato, who advifed him fecretly to difpatch couriers to the different electors, in 
order to apprize them of Philip's intentions, and ftrenuoufly to recommend, as an object 
worthy of their choice, Henfy of Luxembourg, whofe courage and integrity were known 
to the whole world 64 . The intrigue was conducted with fo much lkill and fuccefs, that, 
in the courfe of a weelc, the electors affembled, and unanimoufly elected that nobleman, 
king of the Romans. Philip was greatly enraged at the difappointment, and guefling 
from whence the blow came, difplayed the moft lively refentment againft the pope, 
who in vain attempted to excufe himfelf, by pleading ignorance of his defigns ; they 
were apparently reconciled indeed -, but, in their future connections, true friendfhip was 
fnperfeded by artifice and diflimulation. 

A. D. 131 2.] It was neceffary for Philip to maintain a good correfpondence with the 
pope, fince he^had^a project in view, in which the affiftance of the fovereign pontiff 
was indifpenfably requifite ; viz. the abolition of the order of Knights-templars. This 
order had been eftablifhed at Jerufalem, in the year 1 1 18, by Hugh des Payens, Geoffrey 
de Saint Omer, and feven other French gentlemen, who took a vow of chaftity and 
obedience, and devoted their lives and fortunes to the fervice and defence of Chriftian 
pilgrims. Alike famous for their piety and their valour, they excited the admiration and 
gratitude of the Chriftian world, and foon acquired, from the generous devotion of the 
faithful, "ample poffeffions in every country of Europe, efpecially in France. Their 
great riches, joined to the courfe of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the feverity of 
thefe virtues ; and the templars had, in a great meafurc, loft that popularity, which firft 
raifed them to honour and distinction. Acquainted, from experience, with the fatigues 
and dangers of thofe fruitlefs expeditions to the Eaft, which had given birth and 
ftrength to their order, they rather chofe to enjoy in eafe their opulent revenues in 
Europe : and being all men of birth, educated, according to the cuftom of that age, 
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■without any tincture of letters, they fcomed the ignoble occupations of a monaftic life, and 
pafled their time wholly in the fafhionable amufements of hunting, gallantry, -and the 
pleafures of the table. To the laft they were peculiarly addicted, and a French proverb 
is ftill in ufe — Boire comme un Tcmplier (to drink like a Templar), which attefts their at- 
tachment to the bottle. Their rival order, that of Saint John of Jcrufalem, whofe po- 
verty had as yet preferved them from like corruptions, ftill diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their enterprizes againft the Infidels, and fucceeded to all the popularity which was loft 
by the indolence and luxury of the Templars. But, though thefe reafons had weakened 
the foundations of this order, once fo celebrated and revered, the immediate caufe of 
their deftru&ion proceeded from the cruel and vindictive fpirit of Philip, who, having 
entertained fome private difguft againft fome eminent Templars, determined to gra- 
tify at once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole order in an undiftinguifhed 
ruin. 

As it was neceftary, however, to preferve fome colour of juftice in his proceedings, he 
waited for a favourable opportunity, before he would fignify his intentions ; but as 
his enmity to the Templars was fufiiciently known, it was not likely he fhould be kept 
long in fufpence. We are told by the author of the life of Clement the Fifth, that a 
citizen of Beziers, named Squin de Florian, being confined in the fame prifon with an 
apoftate Templar, whofe life, like his own, was juftly forfeited to the offended laws of 
his country, propofed to his fellow-prifoner, that they fhould confefs their fins to each 
other, a circumftance by no means uncommon in thofe days, when a criminal was never 
allowed to have a confeflor ; accordingly, having heard the confeffion of the Templar, 
he fent to a magistrate, and informed him, that he had a fecret to impart of more im- 
portance to the king than the conqueft of a new kingdom ; but that he would not dif- 
clofe it to any other perfon than Philip ;, impatient to difcover this myftery, the king ordered 
the culprit to be conveyed to Paris, and, when he was brought into his prefence, he af- 
fured him, that if he fpoke the truth, he might rely on not only obtaining a pardon, but 
on being amply rewarded. Squin, who had previoufly formed the plan of his aecufa- 
tion, then charged the whole body of Templars with crimes fo atrocious and abfurd, 
that, as an Englifh hiftorian has juftly remarked 6s , they were of themfelves fufneient to 
deftroy all the credit of the charge; though Velly obferves, that they are fo well at- 
tefted by authentic records that it would be imprudent to call the truth of them in 
queftion. 

It was pretended, that every one wnom they received into their order, was obliged to 
kifs the fuperior on the mouth, navel, and breech 66 ; that they employed exhortations, 
menaces, and even tortures, to make him renounce his Saviour, and fpit three times on 
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a crucihx that was prefentcd to him 67 — a cuftom adopted by one of their grand- mafters, 
who, having been taken prifoner by an Eaflern fultan, could only obtain his releafe or* 
condition of fwearing to introduce it into the order 68 ; that at their nocturnal meetings 
the knights worshipped a gilded head 69 ; that they were forbidden to have any criminal 
connection with women, left the objects of their amours fhould caft reflections on the 
order; but, in return for thefe facrifices, they were permitted to indulge in vices the, 
moft mocking to human nature: that if, by, chance, a Templar had commerce with a 
girl, and a child was the refult of their connection, it was brought to their affemblies,. 
when the knights ranged themfelves in a circle, and toffed the infant from one to the 
other, till it expired : they then roafted it, and, with the fat that iffued from the body, 
they anointed the head and whifkers of their idol, which was covered with a human 
ikin ; that when a Templar died, his body was burnt, and the afhes mixed, with a bever- 
age which the knights drank, in the hope that it would increafe their intrepidity, and 
render them more faithful to each other : that when the priefts of the order celebrated 
the mats, they omitted the words of the coniecration ; and, finally, that, having fecretly 
abjured their religion, and embraced the tenets of Mahomet, they had fold. UacHol^c 
Land to the Infidels. 

Philip mentioned- thefe accufations to the pope in the month of May, 1307; but it 
does not appear that Clement was difpofed to favour his iniquitous projects, fince, by a 
bull dated the twenty-fourth of Auguft in the fame year,, he declared the crimes afcribed 
to the Templars appeared to him to be not only incredible, hut irjnpoffible ; that the 
heads of the order, informed of the charges exhibited againft them, demanded juftice 
on thofe who had calumniated them, in. cafe the accufation fhould. prove to be falfeg 
and fubmitted themfelves to the moft fevere punifhments fhould they be found guilty i 
that, in conference, he was about to enter into a juridical examination of the matter,, 
for the fatisfaction of the king, whom he requefted to fend him all the proofs he had 
collected, that could tend to eitablifh the charge. But a trial of this folemn and public 
nature would not have anfwered' Philip's purpofe; the proceedings of jujTicc were, he 
pretended, too flow for him; he, therefore, had rfcourfe to a violent exertion of autho- 
rity : he iffued a fecret order, which was executed on the thirteenth of October, 1307, 
to arreft, in one day, all the Templars in, France, and throw them into prifon ; he then 
took poflefhon of the Temple, their place of refidence at. Paris, and feized all their pro- 
perty. In order to juftify this act of violence, he affembled all the canons of the ca- 
thedral of N6tre-Dame, and the doctors of the univerfity, to whom he imparted the 
motives for his conduct ; two days after this, the clergy and their parifhioners were 
iummoned, by found of trumpet, to-attend.in the garden of the palace, where the long 
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lift of charges againft the perfecuted Templars was read to them. The credulous 
mob was impofed upon ; but every man of common fenfe faw through the fhallow arti- 
fice. 

Philip would fain have had the Templars tried by his own officers ; but, on confut- 
ing the univerfity, he was told, that no fecular judge could take cognizance of herefy, 
unlets required fo to do by the church' 0 ; that the Toinplars, as belonging to a religious 
order that had been confirmed by the holy fee, were exempt from all civil jurifdicYion ; 
and that their poffi-ffions ought certainly to be preferved, that they might be appro- 
priated to thofe purpofes for which they were deftined by the donors. The king, on this 
decifion, ordered "William de Paris, a Dominican, his own confeflor, and a member of 
the inquifition, to interrogate the prifoners, in the prefence of feveral of the nobility. — • 
The monk executed the commiffion with a degree of zeal that he knew would be highly 
agreeable to his mailer. 

The imprifonment of the Knights-templars excited a general furprize throughout the 
Chriftian world ; the pope, in particular, exprelTed his indignation at the conduct of 
[ Philip, and regarded the proceedings of the inquifitor as an encroachment on his own 
authority 71 ; in the firft heat of paflion, he fufpended the powers of William de Paris, 
and forbade the French prelates to take cognizance of an affair, the decifion of which he 
referved to himfelf. He wrote to the king, at the fame time, to complain of his con- 
duel, in imprifoning a fet of men who were folely dependent on the fee of Rome; and 
informed him, with fome warmth, that he had fent two cardinals, into whofe hands ho 
Jefircd the perfons and effects of the Templars might be immediately refigned. 

The king, enraged at thefe obftacles to the completion of his fanguinary projects, ar- 
rogantly replied, That he had done nothing but at the requeft of the inquifitor, who was an 
officer of the court of Rome ; that by fufpending the powers of that monk, and of the pre- 
lates of the kingdom, who were the actual judges in points of doctrine, he did a great pre- 
judice to religion ; that the Templars would not fail to avail themfelves of that c-ircum- 
fiance ; that they already began to vary in their depofitlons ; that they even flattered 
themfelves with the idea of being fupported by the court of Rome; that it was fnameful 
in a fovereign pontiff todifplay fuch tardinefs in feconding a prince in the purfuit of 
fo juft a paufe ; that God detefted lukewarm minds ; that not to punifh a crime with fuf- 
ficient promptitude was, in fome degree, to approve of it ; that, far from prohibiting the 
prelates from difcharging thofe functions attached to their dignity, he ought, on the 
contrary, to excite their zeal for the extirpation of an order fo corrupted ; that, after 
all, the bilhops were appointed to partake with him the care of the church of God; that 
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it would be a flagrant jnjuftice to deprive them of a power which they had received im- 
mediately from Jefus Chrift ; that they had not deferved fuch treatment, nor would 
they endure it ; and that he himfelf could not, confident with his coronation oath, fuf- 
fer it to pafs unnoticed; he concluded his letter with fome threatening expreffions to the 
pope, and many profeffions of his own difintereftednefs ; as a proof of which he confented 
to furrender the Templars and their property into the cuffody of the pope's minifters ; 
but they ffill continued to be guarded by his own fubjedts. 

Philip had convened the ftates of his kingdom, at Tours, in the month of May, 
1308, when the meeting was very numerous: he prefided in perfon, and his chancellor 
was ordered to detail all the various proofs that had been collected in fupport of the 
charges preferred againft the Templars 7 \ From thence the king repaired to Poitiers, 
where he had a private interview with the pope, at which it was fettled — That the 
knights fliould be kept in the king's cuftody, in the name of the pope, the prelates, 
and the church ; that the two powers fhould engage, in cafe the order was abolifhed, 
to devote their property to the defence of the Holy Land; that their revenues fhould 
be employed for no other purpofe, and that they fhould be immediately configned to 
the care of fome trufty perfons chofen by the Roman pontiff. This regulation, how- 
ever, produced but a trifling change in the affairs of the Templars; among thofe who 
were appointed to take charge of their property, were two of the king's domeftics, 
William Pidoue and Rene Bourdon ; and, at Philip's folicitation, his confeffbr was 
fuffered to exercife thofe functions which the pope had fufpended, and to conduct the 
profecution, or rather perfecution, againft the knights. 

The pope, however, continued to manifeft a miffruft of Philip, and difplayed, in the 
different bulls he publifhed on the occafion, an anxiety to preferve the property of the 
Templars from the avidity of that rapacious prince. Such precautions could not fail to 
enrage the king, who accordingly exprefled his refentment very freely 73 ; and Clement, 
intimidated by his threats, appears to have facriticed his own fentiments of propriety, 
to the gratification of his vindictive fpirit. All obftacles being thus removed, the 
tyrant proceeded to the examination of the devoted victims. Tortures were employed 
to extort aconfefllon of their guilt; feveral, to procure immediate eafe,'in the violence 
of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was required of them ; forged confeffions 
were imputed to others ; but many of them preferved their fortitude in the* midlt of 
pain, and bravely refufed to purchafe eafe by the promulgation of a falfhood. 

The pope, in the mean- time, inftigated the different powers of Europe to imitate the 
example of Philip ; and the Templars were every where thrown into prifon. " They 
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«■ confefled," fays Velly " in England, and Provence, at Ravenna, Pifa, and Florence 
44 all the abominations of which they had been accufed in France." But this affertion 
is evidently falfe ; Hume, with a greater regard to truth, obferves that, though their 
conduct underwent a ftrict fcrutiny, and the power of their enemies ftill purfued and 
opprefTed them, no where, except in France, were the fmalleft traces of their guilt 
pretended to be found; England, fays that author, fent an ample tejhmony of their piety 
and morals. In Arragon, the knights retired to their own fortreffes, which they had 
created for defending the country againft the incurfions of the Moors. From thence 
they wrote to the fovereign pontiff", to repel the bafe imputations that had been urged 
againft them ; they infilled on the purity of their faith, in defence of which they had 
fo often fhed their blood ; they ohferved that a great number of the Templars were then 
prifoners with the Moors, who daily offered them their liberty on condition that they 
fhould abjure their religion ; that it was fhameful to burn thofe knights as Infidels, 
whofe brethren, flaves to the enemies of their God, were inceffantly expofed to the 
mod cruel punifhments as Chriftians ; that if fome individuals of the order had ac- 
knowledged themfelves guilty of crimes, whether they had really committed them, or 
had been induced to fay fo from the pain of the torture, they deferved punifhment, 
either as criminals, or as cowards who had belied their confeience ; but that an honour- 
able order, which for two centuries had deferved well of the church, ought not to 
fuffer for the guilt or prevarication of a few of its members; that it was eafy to per- 
ceive their great wealth was the true caufe of the perfecution they experienced ; they 
entreated his holinefs either to grant them his protection, or elfe to fuffer them, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the times, to defend their innocence with their fwords. It is 
not known what reply Clement made to this fpirited requeft ; but the king of Arragon 
befieged the knights in their caftles, and having taken them prifoners, confined them in 
different places, till they could be tried by the bifhop of Valencia, who had received 
the pope's orders for that purpofe. 

In France, they were preparing to continue the proceedings againft them, when, to 
the aftonifhment of the judges, moft of the knights difavowed their confeffions 7 % 
which they declared had been extorted from them by the violence of their agonies. 
This retractation embarraffed the king, who was at a lofs how to proceed ; but as one 
iniquity too frequently leads on to another, it was foon determined that fuch as difa- 
vowed their firft confeffions fliould be considered as relapfed heretics — by which wife 
decifion herefy was made to confift in an adherence to the doctrine of Chriftianity ; 
fifty-nine of thefe unhappy victims, among whom was one of the king's chaplains, 
were accordingly condemned to the ftake 77 ; and, in a field near the abbey of Saint 
Anthony, in the fuburbs of Paris, they were all confumed by a flow fire. In the midft 
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of the flames, they called aloud upon their God, and ftedfaftly refufed to accept the 
-pardon that was offered'them on condition of abiding by their firft confeffions. Num- 
bers perilhed, in the .fame cruel manner, in different parts of the kingdom ; but 
not one of them could be prevailed on to purchafe his life by retracting his laft 
affertion. 

Though all the knights' had been tried, the grand queftion, with regard to the abo- 
lition of the order, as well as the trial of the grand-mailer, and the principal officers, 
ftill remained to be decided; as the pope had referved this decifion for himfelf, he ap- 
pointed eight commiffioners — all ecclefiaftics — who cited the whole order to appear be- 
fore them at Paris. When the grand-mailer came into their prefence, he was afked 
what he had to offer in defence of the order ; he replied that the order having been 
confirmed by the holy fee, it was ftrange they fhould think of abolifhing it without 
mature deliberation ; that, for his part, he was unable to undertake the defence of fo 
large a body of men, who had been grofsly calumniated, but that the obligations he had 
received from them were fuch, that he fhould be a wretch indeed were he not to exert 
his utmoft efforts for that purpofe ; he therefore would engage to defend their interefts, 
difficult as was the talk in his fituation — a prifoner to the pope and the king, with no 
afliftance but that of a angle domeftic ; unable either to read or write, and plundered of 
all his money, except four deniers ; he concluded by demanding the aiuftance of 
.council. 

His judges, however, informed him that in trials for herefy, no advocate was al- 
lowed ; they advifed him to reflect ferioufly before he embarked in fuch an under- 
taking ; and reminded him of the confeffion he had made at Chinon, which was imme- 
diately read to him. The unhappy knight evinced the utmoft furprize ; twice he 
crofled himfelf, and then exclaimed, that if the three cardinals, who had fubferibed his 
interrogatory, were of a different profeffion, he fhould know how to talk to them. On 
•being admonifhed that prelates could not accept a challenge, he affirmed, that what he 
had faid had been grofsly miftated. When prefled to explain himfelf farther, he was 
unable to contain his refentment, and declared that fuch men deferved the punifhment 
inflided by the Saracens and Tartars, on liars and forgers ; — " They rip up their bcl- 
*' lies,"-r-faid he, « and cut off their heads." 

At a fubfequent examination, the grand-mafter defended his order with great fpirit; 
but itill perfifLd In his demand for farther affiftance, and the king, afraid to prefs a fen- 
tence thus important without obferving, at leaft, fome appearance of juftice in his pro- 
ceedings, iffued letters-patent (on the twenty-fixth of November, 1309) authorizing 
fuch of the ^emplars as were confined in the provinces, and chofe to ftand forward in 
defence cf their order, to repair to Paris. Seyenty-four knights accordingly appeared 

before 
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before the judges, in the month of March following, when the pope's commiffion, and 
the articles on which they were to be interrogated, were read to them ; after which 
they were remanded to prifon, whilft notaries werefent to take their defence in writing. 
Peter de Boulogne, a prieft, who was attorney-general to the order, dictated, in the 
name of them all, a fliort apology, in which he obferved, " That the Templars had a 
44 chief, without whofe permiffion they were unable to appoint agents ; that never- 
" thelefs, they were ready to appear before the commiffaries of his holinefs, in order to 
" jultity themfelves with regard to the crimes of which they had been accufed ; that 
" the charges fent by the pope were infamous, deteftable, abominable, horribly falfe>- 
" fabricated by impoftors who were their enemies ; that the religion of the Temple was 
" pure and unpolluted, exempt from the abominations which had been falfely afcribed to- 
" it ^ that thofe who dared to maintain the contrary, fpoke like infidels and heretics ; 
" that they were refolved to defend the honour of their order at the rifk of their lives ; 
n that, for this purpofe, they required to be fet at liberty, and permitted to attend the 
" general council, or at leaft to en trull their caufe to fuch of their brethren.as- might 
«* be fuftered to go thither ;. that thofe knights who had advanced faifhoods for truth- 
f* were either cowards, who had been induced, through the fear of tortures, to make 
" fuch confeflions ; orelfe wretches that had been bribed by money, won by felicitations, 
" or intimidated by threats ; whofe depofitions could not, of courfe, be fufFered to ope— 
" rate to the prejudice of the order." 

Some time after a hefh apology appeared, in which the knights renewed their com- 
plaints of the violence of the proceedings again ft them, unaccompanied by any of the 
ufual forms of juftice. They reprefented to the commiflaries that the moft unfair 
methods had been employed to extort a confeffion of the crimes laid to their charge ; 
that they had been affured the abolition of their order had been refolved on, and that it' 
was to be folemnly confirmed by the pope, at the council of Vienne ; they had been 
fiievvn letters-patent, with the king's feal annexed, by which they were offered their 
lives and their liberties, together with an annual penfion, if they would but make the 
confeffion required of them; that fuch as had refilled thofe temptations, had been put to- 
the torture; that it was a matter of aftonifhment, that the depofitions of a few men, 
who, unable to withftand pain, had confeffed whatever their tormentors had required of 
them, fhould receive more credit than the affirmations of thofe generous warriors, who 
had fupported the fevereft torments fooner than advance.a fallhood ; that many of thefe 
unfortunate knights had expired in obfeure dungeons ;- that their brethren requefted 
their gaolers and their executioners might be examined, to know in what fentiments* 
they had died, and whether it was not true, that in thofe momentsiwhen man has nothing' 
farther to hope or to fear, they had perfifted in maintaining their own innocence, and- 
the purity of their faith to the laft ; that it was not to be fuppofed any man of com- 
mon fenfe would enter or remain in a fociety which led to the deftruction of his foul ; 
that their order w&s. compafed of gentlemen of the firft families in Europe ; and it was. 

not 
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not probable that fo many men of illuftrious birth would have been filent, had they 
known, feen, or heard, the abominations with which they had been charged. They 
concluded by appealing to the pope, from all the decifions of the provincial fynods. 

As this profecution, however, was not conducted according to the ufual forms of 
juftice, the appeal was rejected, and matters went on as before ; two hundred and 
twenty-one depohtions were taken in different parts of the kingdom, between the 
month of Auguft, 1309, and May, 131 1 ; when the examinations were finifhed, two- 
copies of them were drawn up, one of which was forwarded to the pope, and the other 
depofited in the treafury of the cathedral at Paris. 

A. D. 13 13, 1 3 14.] All the proceedings having been read in full council, the pope 
afked the fathers, feparately, if they did not think it proper to fupprefs an order 
againft which more than two thouiand witneffes had been heard ; an order which 
had been guilty of fuch flagrant abufes, and fuch enormous crimes. All the prelates, 
and the raoft celebrated doctors, unanimoufly replied, that, previous to the abolition of 
fuch an illuftrious fociety, which fince its firft inftitution had rendered fuch effential 
fervice to religion, it would be ncceffary to hear what the grand-mafter, and principal 
officers, had to urge in its defence; this juftice required, this humanity enforced ' 8 . 
All the bifhops of France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Denmark, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were of the fame opinion, except one Italian prelate, and the archbifhops of 
Rheims, Sens, and Rouen : thefe four, againft every principle of natural equity, pre- 
tended that the Templars had had fufHcient opportunities of defending themfelves be- 
fore the commiffaries appointed by the holy fee ; that there was nothing new to fay, 
and that they had now a perfect knowledge of the whole affair. Though Clement 
himfelf inclined to this latter opinion, he was fearful of acting in direct oppofition to 
the general fentiments of the council ; fix months therefore were paffed, not fo much 
in deliberation, as in fecret negociations on this important object^ the purport of 
which intrigues was to perfuade the prelates that, in a caufe which appeared fo clear t 
the ufual forms of juftice fhould be overlooked. It is even affirmed that the pope, 
enragtd at the refiftancc he experienced from all the members of the affcmbly,petulantLy 
.exclaimed, that the plenitude of his pontifical power fhould fupply any defect in 
form, and he was refolved to condemn the Templars at any rate, fooner than offend his dear 
Jon, the king of France. In fact, having affci nbled the cardinals, and feveFal of the pre- 
lates whom he had brought over to his fide, lie pronounced, on the twenty-fecond of 
March, 1 31 2, in a fecret confiftory, the fatal fentence, which broke, fuppvefTed, and an- 
nulled the military order of the Temple ; a fupprcflion which he publiftied in the fecond 
feffion of the council, April the third, in prefence of the king, the princes, (fons to 
Philip), and the whole court of France. Although, faid he, it could not be done according 

<?' Ex fecunda vita Clem. v. p. 4.3. 79 Hift. de Malthe, t. i. p. 530. 
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to laiv, vse fupprefs it provift 'anally, and by apofiolic authority, referving to our f elves and tt, 
the church of Rome, the difpofal of the perfons and poJJl'JJiofis of the Templars 8o . This pro- 
vifional fentence was definitive ; the order was finally (profcribed and abolifhed ; and: 
the riches belonging to it were beftowed on the Knights-hofpitallers 1 ". 

The fate of the grand mafter, and the principal officers, ft ill remained to be decided ; 
the pope, who had referved to himfclf the right of pronouncing their fentence, had re- 
folved only to condemn them to perpetual imprifonment ; but, in order to convince the 
people that the numerous executions they had witneffed were founded in juftice, he vvifhed 
to extort from them a confeffionof the crimes imputed to their order. Two cardinals were 
deputed to affiftat the ceremony, and, on a fcaffold erected before the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame at Paris, the four great officers of the order were brought into their prefence— 
thefe were James de Molay, grand mafter, who had flood godfather to one of the king's 
fons ; Guy, commander of Normandy, brother to the dauphin of Auvergne; Hugh dc 
Peralde, grand-vifitor of France ; and the grand-prior of Aquitaine, who, previous to 
his imprifonment, had been minifter of the finances. The confeffions which they had 
before made of the abominations of their order, and the fentence of perpetual imprifon- 
ment, were read to them ; one of the legates then made a long harangue which he 
finifhed by calling on the grand mailer to renew in publick the confeffion which he 
had privately made before the pope ; but he was greatly furprized, when this refpectable 
perfonage, fhaking the chains with which he was loaded, advanced to the front of the 
fcaffold, with a fteady countenance, and, raifmg his voice, pointing to the pile which 
the executioners were preparing in order to burn him fhould he retract whar^ had 
been extorted from him, thus addreffed the furrounding multitude : " The horrid fpec- 
" tacle now prefented to my fight can never make me confirm my firft deviation from 
« truth, by the utterance of a fecond falfhood — I have belied myconfeience ; it is time 
** that truth fhould triumph in her turn — I fwear, then, in the face of Heaven and 
«' earth, that all which has been now faid of the crimes and impiety of the Templars is 
if a horrible calumny ; it is a holy, juft, and orthodox order ; I deferve to die for having, 
" at the felicitation of the pope and the king, dared to accufe it. Why cannot I expiate this 
M crime by a punifhment ftill more dreadful than that of fire ? It is the only means now 
" left me for obtaining the compamon of men and the mercy ofGod ! " 3l Guy, brother 
to the dauphin, held nearly the fame language ; and folemnly afferted the innocence of 
their brethren. The other two were lefs courageous; they perfifted in their former con- 
feffions, and were treated accordingly. 

The embarraflment into which the legates were thrown by this unexpected incident 
could only be equalled by their difappointment. At a lofs how to proceed, they ad- 
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journed the bufinefs to the next day ; and, making the unfortunate noblemen defcendi 
from the fcaffold, they delivered them into the hands of the provoft of Paris. The king, 
informed of their retractation, immediately affembled the lay-members of his council 83 , 
and, in the evening of the fame day, James de Molay, and Guy, brother to the dauphin 
of Auvergne, were conducted to a fmall ifland on the Seine, fituated between the king's 
garden and the convent of the Auguftins, where they were confumed by a flow fire. In, 
the midft of the flames they evinced the fame firmnefs they had di (played in the morn- 
ing, and renewed the proteftations which they then made; with their laft breath 
they aMerted the innocence of their order, and acknowledged, with the utmoft humility 
and contrition, that they had deferved death, for having maintained the contrary in the, 
prefence of the pope and the king S4 . The eyes of the people were now opened ; terrified 
at the fcene of murder before them, and aftonifhed at the refolution of the victims, they 
lamented their cruel fate with tears, and did that juftice to their memory which they 
had rcfufed to their conduit. 

Thus finiflied that dreadful perfecution which reflects an eternal difgrace on the me- 
mory of Philip, and brands with infamy the name of Clement — the firft as the projector, 
the lecond as the inftrument, of a plan, which, for its iniquity, is fcarcely to be ex- 
ceeded in the annals of human depravity. The king is (aid, by Velly, to have received 
only one third of the money and moveable effects belonging to the Templars, in order to 
defray the Immenfe expertce of the profecution ; but, as he neither tells us what was the 
amount of that property, nor of thofe expences, we may fately admit the juftice of his 
aflertion, without, however, exempting Philip from the charge of rapacioufnefs, which 
the whole tenor of his conduct inoft ftrongly corroborates. That the pope bad been in- 
fluenced, in this affair, by motives of avarice has likewife been afTerted; though it mull 
be confefled that no proof has been adduced to eftablifh the accufation'' s — but, whatever 
were their motives, the manner in which they conducted the profecution is alone fuffi- 
cient to prove, that they were not fwayed by any regard to juftice. The crimes, too, 
imputed to the Templars, arc, from their abfurdity and inconfiftency, incredible ; of all 
the numerous depofitions taken in behalf of the profecution, one only is preferved in. 
hiftoty — that of Ralph de Prefle, an advocate for the king's court (quoted by Du Puy) ; 
and this does not furnifh the fhadow of a proof, fince it meiely relates to a converfation 
which the deponent had with one of the knights, who told him that there were fo 
many ftrange things paffed at their meetings, that he would fooner loie his head than 
reveal them ; and that, at their general chapter, there was one point, with regard to 
which fuch fecrecy was obferved, that were any man, by chance, to become acquainted 

"3 Spicil.t. iii. p. 67. 8+ Pap. Mafs. 1. iii. p. 393. «5 Voltaire indeed (t. xii. p. 268.) has gravely advanced, 
" that the frank and precife Du Puy fays the pope did not forget himfelf, in the divifion of the fpoil ;" but unfor- 
tunately for this faithlefs hiftorian, no fuch affertion is to be found in the author he u,uotes ; nor, indeed, is it pro- 
babl* that Du Puy fhould have made fuch a remark, when it is well known that he wiote his account of this famous 
(or.rather infamous) tranfaclion, for the exprefs purpofe of juftifying Philip and Clement. 
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with it, the knights would certainly put him to death. The extorted confeffions of the 
knights themfelves were, we have every reafon to believe, the principal grounds of con- 
demnation ; and, by the fevere punilhments inflicted on fuch as retracted, we may form' 
fome idea of the means which were employed to procure them. Had any farther proofs 
exifted, it is fair to prefume, they would have been prcfcrved either in the Vatican, or in the 
royal library at Paris; we cannot, with Walhngham, Albert Krants, Zurita, Volaterran, 
Blondus, Belleforeft, Du Puy, and Father Daniel, conceive thefe to have been fufficient 
to juftify the execution of the knights, and the abolition of the order ; on the contrary, 
we fully fubfcribe to the opinion of thofe numerous writers, both ancient and modern, 
who confider the Templars as objects of an unjuft and unprincipled perfecution. — The 
vindiftive Philip we regard as an Inhuman tyrant ; the fervile Clement as a faithlefs mi- 
nifter of Chrift. 

A. D. 1 3 1 3 , 1314.] On the king's return from the council of Vienne, he conferred 
the honour of knighthood on his three fons, on which occafion there were great rejoic- 
ings at Paris, which lafted for feveral days; but the attention of Philip was fpeedily 
called from fcenes of joy to the difmal theatre of war. — The count of Flanders having 
refufed to appear in the king's court, his dominions were confifcated, and declared to 
be annexed to the crown. An army was accordingly aflembled to put this fentence in 
execution ; and the troops had advanced as far as Courtray, when the count offered to 
fubmittofuch terms as Philip fhould be plealed to impofe. In confequehce of this propo- 
fal, the nobles of either army had a meeting, and it was fettled 86 , that the Flemings 
fhould pay the king the remainder of the fum that had been fixed on at the laft treaty of 
peace ; that the count fhould difmantle all his fortrefles, at fuch time as the king fhould 
appoint, beginning by Bruges and Ghent ; that the expences of this demolition fhould 
be defrayed by the Flemings, in the prefence of commifTaries nominated by Philip ; and 
that, till the final execution of thefe articles, Courtray, with all its forts, fhould be 
furrendered to the French, together with the count's youngeft fon, Robert de CafTel.— 
The Flemings, however, embraced the firft opportunity of violating this ignominious 
treaty ; they flew to arms, and expelled the French governor of Courtray ; and, though 
Philip fent a frelh army to reduce them to obedience, he was glad to accept the pro- 
pofals of the count of Flanders, to reftore the hoflages he had received, and to 
conclude a truce. By thefe indecifive meafures lie exhaufted his treafury, without ex- 
tending his dominions. 

The fituation of his kingdom, indeed, was not fuch as to juftify any attempts at con- 
queft ; the people were loud in their complaints of the taxes which had been recently 
irapofed ; a new debafement of the coin had almoft driven them to an open infurretlion; 
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in Champagne, Picardy, Artois, Forez, and Burgundy, confederacies had been formed 
as well lor refilling the exaction, of impofts hitherto unknown, as for effecting the re- 
fioration of certain privileges, of which the nobles pretended to have been unjuftly de- 
prived; in fhort, there was every reafon to apprehend a general revolt. Philip, to quiet 
the minds of the people, fupprefled the taxes complained of, and endeavoured to throw 
all the odium on his minifters, by infinuating that they had impofed and levied them 
without his orders. 

The king's uneafinefs at the difpofition of Iris fubjects to refill thofe proceedings-' 
which they deemed tyrannical and oppreffive, was greatly increafed by a calamity of a 
more domeftic nature. He had three fons, Lewis Hutin, king of Navarre ; Philip the 
Long, count of Poitiers; and Charles the Fair ; they were all three married, and fo 
fingularly unfortunate had they been in the choice of their wives, that an accufa- 
tion of adultery was exhibited againft each of them, about the fame time. Margaret, 
queen of Navarre, daughter to Robert the Second, duke of Burgundy ; and Blanche, the 
youngeft daughter of Otho the Fourth, count palatine of Burgundy 87 , wife to Charles, 
were convicted of the crime, and imprifoned in a caftle at Andely, after undergoing the 
ignominious operation of having their hair cut off and their heads fhaved, the punifh- 
nient annexed by the law to the crime of adultery in females. The former was after- 
wards ftrangled. by order of her hufband ; the latter, after remaining feven years in 
prifon, was removed to the caftle of Gauroy, near Coutauces, and from thence to the 
abbey of Maubuiffon, where fhe took the veil, and palled the remainder of her days. 
Sufpicions were equally ftrong againft Jane, countefs of Poitiers, eldcft filler tcr- 
Blanche, and heirefs of Burgundy ; but after a ftrict invefligation of the fact, the caufe 
was tried by the parliament, in prefence of the count of Valois, the count of 
Evreux, and many other of the nobility, when the princefs was acquitted — Inculpabilis ct 
.emnino innoxia judicatur. Her hufband was the firft to acknowledge her innocence :— 
«< thus was he more fortunate, or at leaft more prudent" fays Mezeray, " than his 
" brothers." 

The objects of the princclTes criminal attachment were two. brothers — Philip and 
Gautiefde Launai, gentlemen of Normandy, and officers of the houfhold to Lewis 
and Philip s8 . They were tried, by an affembly, purpofely convened by the king, 
at Pontoife ; and the fentence paffed on them favoured not a little of the barbarity of 
the age. They were firft flayed alive, then dragged through a ftubble field, after which 
their private parts were cut off;, and, lafily, their heads were fevered from their bo- 
dies When dead, they were fiifpended, with an ulher of the chamber, the confidant 
©f their amours, on a public gibbet. Many perfons of both fexes were involved in .their 
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difgrace, cither as accomplices, or as being fufpeded of having obferved a criminal 
filence. Some of thefe were drowned, and others privately fmothered. A bifhop, in 
particular, of the order of Saint Doininick, is faid to have been privy to the intrigue, 
but hiftorians differ as to the nature of his punifhment. They agree, however, in 
blaming the king for making public an affair which a juft regard for the honour of his 
family fhould have induced him to bury in oblivion. 

Thefe various fources of anxiety proved fatal to Philip's conftitution ; finding his> 
ftrength decay, he repaired to Fontainbleau, in the hope that his native air would prove 
favourable to his health; but nature was too far advanced to admit of recovery. He, 
therefore, thought of making a final fettlement for his children ; his fecond fon, Philip, 
had already received, as his appanage, the county of Poitiers; Charles, the youngeft, 
he now inverted with the county of Marche, but on condition that, in cafc he fhould 
die without male heirs, it fhould revert to the crown. This was the origin of a new 
order of jurifprudence; at the commencement of the third race of kings, appanages 
had been confulered as fees-fimple, they were then fubje&ed to fome reftridtions, after- 
wards limited to the heirs of the pejfon to whom they were granted, and now they 
were confined to the male heirs. The motive for thefe reftricYions was to prevent 
them from paffing, by marriage, into the hands of foreigners; a circumftance which en- 
dangered the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1315.] On his death-bed, Philip call a retrofpe&ive eye on the various 
tranfadtions of his reign ; and, at that moment when the voice of adulation had loft 
its wonted power, he found that his own gratifications had ever been confulted, in pre- 
ference to the welfare of his people. Stricken with remorfe, he fought to repair, as 
far as in him lay, the mifery he had occafioned. To Lewis, his eldeft fon and fuc- 
ceflir, he gave the moft falutary advice : he firidtiy enjoined him to fupprefs the 
new taxes, and revoked, himlelf, all the edidts by which, they had been effahlifhed.; 
he conjured his children to relieve his fubjedts from the oppreflion under which they 
laboured ; gave orders for reducing the current coin to its juft value, and for repairing 
all the injuries he had committed. After he had made fome other juft and pious reg'>- 
Iations, he expired, at Fontainbleau, on the twenty-ninth of November, in the year 
1-315, which was the thirtieth of his reign; and the forty-fixth of his age S V His body 
was conveyed to Saint Denis, and his heart to Poiffy. 

Philip is faid, by contemporary writers, to. have been the handfomeft man of the age; 
but the beauties of his mind by no means correfponded to thofe of his perfon. Pro- 
djg.u 1 and ambitious, he facrificed the happinels of his fubjedts to the gratification of his 
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own ■ definitive paffions ; cruel and vindictive, the objects of his hatred or revenge wer-e- 
expofed to perfecution the mofl unprincipled and fanguinary ; his conduct to the 
Templars was alone fufficient to ftamp him a tyrant. But while, in recording his de- 
fects, we pay a tribute to jufiice, candour requires we lhould notice his virtues as a 
huiband and a parent ; and bellow a juft commendation on his patronage of the 
fciences, and on the firmnefs and vigour he difplayed in afferting the rights of his. 
crown againft the daring pretentions ot Boniface the Eighth. 

Philip had by his queen, Jane of Navarre, four fons and three daughters. Lewis, 
Philip, and Charles, who fucceffively attained to the regal dignity ; and Robert, who: 
was affianced to Conllantia of Arragon, daughter of Frederic the Third, king of Sicily, 
but died in his twelfth year. His daughters were, Margaret, who was promifed to 
Ferdinand the Fourth, but who died ere the marriage was celebrated ; Ifabella, wife to 
Edward the Second, king of England;, and Blanche, who was betrothed to Ferdinand, 
Infant of Caltille, but died young,. 

Philip was- attached to the lludy of the belles-lettres, and extended his patronage 
and protection to all who cultivated the fciences. He founded the univerfity of Or- 
leans ; befidcs which feveral colleges were founded during his reign : that of Navarre, 
by his queen ; that of the cardinal le Moine, by a prelate of that name ; and that of 
Montagu, by Gilles Aycelin de Montagu, archbilhop of Narbonne. 

Among the celebrated characters that flourifhed during this reign, were William dte 
Nangis, John de Meun, and William Duranti. The firfl of thefe, who was a monk 
of Saint Denis, finilhed the life of Saint Lewis, which had been begun by one of his 
brethren, named Gillon de Rheims ; he alfo compiled that of Philip the Hardy, and 
continued the hifrory of Sigebert, the monk of Gemblours, from ni4to 1500. John 
de Meun L> famous for Ills continuation of the celebrated poem entitled " The Romance 
f* of the Rofe", which was begun forty years before by William deLorris ; he was like- 
wife author of a French tranflation of the Epiftks of Abelard, and of fome other works 
of inferior note. » 

William Duranti, a native of Pnimiflbn in the diocefe of Beziers, one of the mofl 
learned lawyers of the age, was firft law-profeffor at Bologna and Modena, then chap- 
lain and auditor of the holy palace, governor of the patrimony of Saint Peter, general 
of the ecclefiaftical troops, legate to pope Gregory the Tenth at the council of 
Lyons, canon of Bcauvais and. Narbonne, dean of Chartres, and, laftly, bifhop of 
Muide. He has left feveral curious works; his two principal publications are, Speculum 
Juris, by which he gained the appellation, of Speculator; and Rationale divinorum, 
Officiorum^ 

The 
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The celebrated John Duns Scotus, fo famous for his genius and learning, that Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have contended for the honour of his birth 90 , was com- 
manded by the general of his order (the Francifcans) to remove from Oxford to Paris, 
in the year 1304, to defend the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, which is generally believed to have been firft maintained by him, though Velly 
aflerts 1 ' 1 , that it had been taught by many of the Parifian doctors before his time. Be 
that as it may, it was now impugned by the divines of Paris, who were fuccefsfully 
oppofed.by Duns Scotus, before an aflembly of the univerfity, called for the determina- 
tion of that important queftion. The adverfaries of the immaculate conception col- 
lected all their force on this occafion, and produced no lefs, it is faid, than two hundred 
objections to that doctrine. " Scotus heard them with great compofure ; and in his. 
" reply, he recapitulated all their objections, and refuted them with as much, eale as 
" Sampfon broke the cords of the Philiftines ; after which he proved by many ftrong 
" arguments, to the amazement and conviction of all who heard him, that the moft 
" holy Virgin conceived without the ftain of original £11. The univerfity of Paris 
" beftowed on him the title of the Subtle Doflor, as a reward for his victory in this 
" famous dilpute 91 ." One of the aflembly, who was a ftranger to the per/on, but not 1 
to the fame, of Scotus, was fo highly delighted, that lie exclaimed — " This is either art 
" angel from Heaven, a devil from Hell, or John Duns Scotus 93 ." 

When Scotus had pafled about four years at Paris, he was fent by Gonfalvo, the 
general of the Francifcan order, to Cologne, in the year 1308, to found an univerfity 
in that city, in imitation of that of Paris, and to defend his favourite doctrine of the 
immaculate conception againft the difciples of Albert the Great 94 . He experienced 
a moft favourable reception at Cologne, but died, foon after his arrival, in Novem- 
ber, 1308. 

John Duns Scotus pofTefled a great fertility of invention, a very retentive memory, 
an acute and penetrating genius, and an unremitting application to ftudy; but his ta- 
lents, from tHe falfe tafte of the age, were unfortunately mifapplied to the fubtilties of 
Ichool-philofophy, and the abfurdities of fcholaflic theology. When the fhortnefs of 
his life is confidered, he was one of the moft voluminous writers that ever lived. Many 
of his writings have been feveral times publillied; but the moft complete edition of 
his works is that publiftied by Waddingus, at Lyons, in 1639, in twelve volumes 
folio 9S . 

9° Da Pin. Cent. xiv. p, 52. 9i Tom. vii. p. 500. Buloei Hift. Univ. Paris, t. iv. p. 70. 93 Hugo? 

Csvillus in vita J. Duns Scoti. 9+ Buloei Hift. torn. iv. p. 70. 9S Du Pin. Cent. xiv. 
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A great depravity of manners prevailed in the tlurteenth century, particularly among 
the clergy ; it appears, by the acts of the council of Virfbourg which was holden in 
1287, that the ecclefiaftics wore gaudy drelTes, frequented public-houfes, attended tour- 
naments, and publicly kept miftreffes 97 . By another Council affembled at Rouen, in 
1299, we learn that vicars and curates appeared in public with fhort coats and fwords 
by their fides ; that they took women of fufpicious characters to their houfes ; that 
they filled civil offices ; lent money on ufurious intereft, and were grofsly addicted to 
the pleafures of the table, and every other fpecies of debauchery. In the annals of the 
counts of Oldemherg, it is related, that in certain^ diocefes, the officials granted 
licences, for a ftipulated fum, to commit adultery during a year; that, in other places, 
a perfon who had committed fornication was excufed on paying a quart of wine — a tax 
which was exacted for the remainder of his life — once infcribed on the regifter, his tri- 
bute was perpetual, although he ceafed to have the inclination, or ability, to commit 
that fin, for which it ferved as an abfolution. 

The vices and irregularities of the clergy were amply detailed in two memorials, pre- 
fented by two French bifhops, to the council of Vienne, in 13 12. Thefe may be feen 
in the ecclefiaftical hiftory of M. Fleury. After noticing the grofs ignorance and de- 
pravity of manners which pervaded the different orders of the clergy, they obferved 
that the archdeacons, in their vifitations, either from want of knowledge, or abufe of 
power, excommunicated people for the moft trivial offences; one of the prelates afferted 
that he had known fevcn hundred perfons under a fentence of excommunication in one 
parifh. The canons were accufed of behaving with the utmoft indecency during the 
celebration of divine fervice ; the monks quitted their cloifters to attend fairs and 
markets, where they carried on a regular trade, and gave themfelves up to the molt 
fhameful vices. The nuns wore filks, and rich furs ; drefTed their hair in the fafhion- 
able ftyle ; went to balls, concerts, and all public places, and walked the ftreets, even at 
night. Rome is reprefented as the feat of defpotifm, cupidity, and licentioufnefs ; 
where money alone could enfure preferment ; whence it was that men, deftitute of 
knowledge, and depraved in manners, obtained the befk livings, and difhonoured religion 
by the irregularity of their lives. Incontinence was fo common, that brothels were 
eftabliflTcd clofe to the churches, and even near the palace of the pope, the marfhal of 
whofe court received a part of the wages of proftitution. The fovereign pontiff him- 
felf was accufed of an intrigue with a lady of quality ; and fome hiftorians 98 have made 
no fcruple to afcribe the removal of the holy fee to France (which took place at this 
period) to the pope's attachment to the countefs of Perigord, daughter to the count de 
Foix, a lady of exquifite beauty, from whom he could not bear to part. 

«6 Concil. torn. xi. p. 1319, 133*, H* 6 - 97 Rer - Gerin. Meibom. t. ii. p. 17, &c. 9« Villani, 1. is. c. 58. 

S. Anton, de Cone. Vien. tit. xxi. parag. 3. 

During 
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During the reign of Philip the Fourth, in 1293, a fumptuary law was pafl'cd", pi'e- 
fcribing the number of difhes which a perfon was to have on his table at each meal ; 
the number of dreffes lie was permitted to buy every year, and the price of the ftuffs of 
which they were compofed, with various other economical regulations. It enacted, 
that no perfon fhould give more than two difhes of meat, and a foup or ragout for fup- 
per, which was the principal meal" ; and at dinner, one difh of meat and' an entremets. 
On fafl days ( when he had only one meal) he was allowed to have two difhes of her- 
rings and two of meat, or one of herrings and three of meat — but never more than four 
difhes on faft-days, and three on others ,0 °. But, left this law might be evaded, it was 
farther enacted, that no difh fhould contain more than one kind of meat or fifh — cheefcv 
however, was not confidered as meat, unlefs enclofed in a pafte, or boiled. The fame 
economical regulations which the kings prescribed to their Subjects they obferved them- 
felves ; they never fuffered more than three difhes to appear at their tables ; and never 
drank any wine but fuch as came from their own vineyards, which were all fituated in 
the Orleanois. 



By another part of this law it was decreed, that no duke, count nor baron, pofTcffing 
a territorial revenue of fix thoufand livres, fhould have more than four robes a year, 
and their wives as many ; prelates and knights were reftridted to two, except fuch 
knights as had a landed eftate of three thoufand livres a year, who were allowed to have 
three ; anefquire, two; a bachelor, one ; and every woman, fingle or married, who had 
lefs than two thoufand livres a year in land, one. It was ufual for noblemen to make 
prefents of their robes to their dependants; thefe alfo were limited; knights were for- 
bidden to give more than two, and prelates more than one. The ufual drefs of tiie 
men, in thefe times, were the long tunic, with a robe or a cloak, and fometimes both, 
over it; the fhort jacket, except in camp, was confined to fervants. At one time the 
robes had no fleeves ; and when fleeves were introduced, they were- at firft very 
tight, and afterwards very full and large. The cloak, particularly when trimmed with 
fur, was only worn by perfons of a certain rank. It was faftened with a clafp on the 
right fhoulder, fo as to leave the right arm at full liberty : tucked up on the left fide 
above the fword, and hung loofe beliind as low as the ground. The different claffes of 
nobility were diflinguifhed by the breadtli of the border of their cloaks, by the quality 
of the fur or ermine with which it was trimmed, the lize of the cape, and length of 
the train- The cloak of a duke, count, baron, or knight, was made of fcarlet or violet 
cloth ; this laft colour was generally ufed by the peers for their long court drefs. Hats 
were not yet known; caps were worn of velvet, or of cloth ; the firft which were 
laced, were confined to kings, princes and knights. Over the cap a kind of hood wos 
worn with a cufhion at top, and a tail hanging down behind; this part of the head- 

99 Traite de la Police, 1. iii. tit. 50. p. 386, 387. 100 Cont. de Beauv. Obferv.p. 371, 372, Mceurs des 

Francois, p.157, 158. Lettr.Hift. fur le Pari. 1. Part. p. 344, & fuiv. 
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tlrefs, which was called a chaperon, was common to hoth fexes, The chaperons of peo- 
ple of diftincYion were larger than the others, and trimmed with fur; thofe of the 
common people were plain, and formed like a fugar-loaf. 

With regard to the price of the different fluffs of which the robes were compofed, it 
was decreed, that no prelate or baron fhould wear a robe that coft more than five-and- 
twenty fous an ell ; the wives of barons were allowed to exceed this price, by one fifth. 
The knight-banneret could not exceed eighteen fous the ell; the baron's fon fifteen; 
the efquire, ten ; the dignified clerk, or fon of a count, fixteen ; the fimple clerk, 
rwelve and a half, and the canon of a cathedral, fifteen. Citizens who were worth two 
rhoufand livres, were limited to twelve fous fix deniers the ell ; their wives allowed 
to go as high as fixteen ; others, lefs opulent, were limited to ten fous, and their 
wives to twelve. 

By an account of the expences of the king's houfhold in 1202, it appears that the 
complete drefs of a page coft a hundred and /even fous ; that of a lady of the court, eight 
livres ; of women of inferior rank, one third lefs ; of female domeftics fifty-eight fous. 
The price of cloth for the fhifts of women of the higheft rank, was fixed at one Jo!, 
eight deniers the ell ; the fcarlet robe, which Philip Auguftus wore at the feftival of 
Eafter, coft fixteen livres and a half; his tunics, each fifteen fous ; and the queen's beft 
robe and furred cloak, tvjtnty-fevcn livres, feventeen fous. Another account of the year 
1217, ftates that the robes of M. Lewis, the king's eldeft fon, and thofe of the princefs 
his wife, amounted to a hundred and fixteen livres, eleven fous — the richefi which the 
prince had, in the month of September, coft nine livres, fifteen fous ; there was one which 
coft only thirty-fix fous. 

In thofe days, as in the prefent times, the citizen affected to ape his fuperiors, and 
to mimic the manners of the courtier ; like him he had his carriage, his flambeaus, 
his rich dreffes, and brilliant trinkets. The new edi£t fought to reftrain thefe abufes, 
and to make men live according to their refpecTive fituations in life ; it was ordained 
tha^no citizen's wife fhould have a carriage, or be lighted home at night with waxen 
torches ; that neither fhe nor her hufband fliould wear ermine or any other expenfive 
furs, or gold, or precious ftones, or crowns of gold or filver. 

But no fumptuary law could fuffice to check the vanity of the times ; the fines an- 
nexed to a violation of the edict proved inadequate to enforce its execution ; and as 
foon as one article of luxury was forbidden, another was introduced in its place. During 
the reign of Philip, the long fhoes, turned up at the toes, were introduced into France ; 
they are faid to have been firft worn by a nobleman, who had a large flefhy excrefcence 
at the end of his foot, for the purpofe of concealing thatdeu:£t. T hey foon became 
general, and thenceforth a man's rank was known by the length of his fhoes ; the 

fhoes 
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fhoes of a prince were two feet and a half in length ; thofe of a baron two feet, while 
a fimple knight was reduced to eighteen inches, and a plain cit to twelve. Hence the 
French proverb — Etre fur un grand pied dans le monde. The flioes were frequently 
adorned with- horns, claws, or fome grotefque figure; the more ridiculous it was, the 
greater its beauty. The bifhops long exclaimed in vain againft this abfurd cuftom, 
which the continuator of William de Nangis calls — " a fin againft nature," " an infult 
" to the Creator;" and the wearing fuch fhoes was very near being declared herefy™ 1 . 
Charles the Fifth, in order to pleafe the clergy, declared the cuftom to be " contrary to 
" good manners, invented in derifion of God and the church, by worldly vanity, and 
mad prefumption IOJ ;" to aft'eft its abolition, all thofe who followed it were fentenced 
to pay a fine of ten florins. This regulation had the defired effect; but the long fhoes. 
were fucceeded by large flippers, above a foot wide Ios . 

An abfurd and molt irrational credulity prevailed, in all the nations of Europe, during 
the thirteenth century, not only among the vulgar, but among perfons of the higheft 
rank and beft education. No prince engaged in any cnterprize of importance till his. 
aftrologers had confulted the ftars, and difcovered the aufpicious moment for carrying it 
into execution. Of this a very curious example is exhibited by Matthew Paris, in his 
account of the marriage of Frederic, emperor of Germany, with Ifabella, fifler to 
Henry the Third, of England, in the year 1235. — " Node vero prima qua concubuit 
" imperator cum ea;noluit earn carnal iter cognofcere, donee competens hora ab af- 
«' trologis ei nunciaretur IO V 

aw Spicil. torn. iii. p. 138. 101 Liv. Vert, aye <lu Chatelet, fol. 148." '°3 Farndin, Hift de Lyoa. ch. V. 

104 M. Paris, p. 285. atl Ann. 1235. 
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LEWIS THE TENTH, 

SURNAME D HUT IN: 



A. D. 1314-] ON the acceffion of Lewis to the throne of his anceftors, alJj 
Europe was convulfed by inteftine commotions. Edward the Second, of England, 
a weak but well-difpofed prince, was harafled by his factious and turbulent .ba- 
rons, for entrufting to others the weighty cares of government which he was un- 
able to bear himfelf. His kingdom was divided into parties; the ltandard of re- 
volt was hoifted in. every quarter; and juftice and order gave way to violence and 
blood Ihed. 

Germany, by the death of the emperor, Henry of Luxembourg, was equally con- 
vulfed by two contending factions 2 . The princes, on whom the appointment of a 
fucc^Tor devolved, were divided in their choice ; and the want of a proper regulation 
to p'revent diforder, on the deceale of the fovereign, occafioned an interregnum of 

, Why the appellation of ' Hutin' was beftowed on this monarch has not been determined; the literal fignification 
of this obfolete term is, ' imperious,' ' peevifh,' or ' quarrelfome ;' but there was nothing in the difpofition of Lewis 
the Tenth that could pofiibly juftify the annexation of fuch epithets to his name. Mezeray is of opinion, that he 
was called ' Hutin,' either from the cjreumftance of,his having been fent by his father to quell the ' Hutins,' or 
infurgents of Navarre and Lyons,, or becaufe in his infancy he had given fymptoms of a martial difpofition, by 
affcmbling the young noblemen of the court, wh.om he drew up in order of battle, and made them go through their 
exerciic,. 

1 Jiffai fur l'Hift. Gen. t. xii. p. 278. 
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fourteen months, which was terminated by a double election ; the particulars 
whereof are varioufly related by hiftorians. The moll common opinion is, that five 
electors — the king of Bohemia, the archbifliops of Mayence and Treves, the duke of 
Saxe, and the marquis of Brandebourg, elected Lewis of Bavaria, grandfon, by his mo- 
ther's fide, to the emperor Rodolphus the Firlr; and that the two others, the archbifhop 
of Cologne, and the count Palatine, proclaimed Frederic the Handlome, fon to the 
emperor Albert of Auftria. They were both crowned; the firii. at Aix la Chaptlle» 
by the archbifhop of Mayence, and the lafi at Rouen, by the archbifhop of Cologne. 
After their coronation, each of them prepared to ai'ert his right by force of arms; 
which gave rife to thofe dreadful diforders that defolated Germany during eight years. 
At length a battle, that was fought in the vicinity of MuhldorfF, on the twenty- 
eighth of September, 1322, in which the Auftrian was defeated and taken prifoner, fe- 
cured the crown to his competitor ; and Frederic was glad to procure his liberty by re- 
figning his pretentions to Lewis. 

Rome was expofed to the fame diforders, and from a fimilar caufe. The pontifical 
throne had been fome time vacant, by the death of Clement the Fifth, and the cardi- 
nals, afTembled at Carpentras, could not agree in the choice of a fucceflbr. The Gaf- 
cons, who formed a powerful party in the conclave, wilhed for a pontiff of their own 
nation : but they were ftrenuoully oppofed by the French and Italians ; and fuch was 
the equality between thefe two factions, that neither could preponderate ; thus there 
was no profpect of putting an end to the conteft. The Gafcons, tired with the 
length of their confinement, engaged their fervants to fet fire to the conclave, by 
which the cardinals were compelled to feparate ; they promifed, indeed, to meet 
again as foon as a convenient place could be fixed upon ; but as they firmly adhered to 
their refpective opinions, they were in no hafte to fulfil their engagement. Lewis, 
foon after his acceffion, lent his brother, the count of Poitiers, to effect an accommo- 
dation between the different parties ; and having alTembled all the cardinals in a convent 
at Lyons, he declared that they fhould not ftir from thence, till they had given a head 
to the church. 

The Caftilians were engaged , in a war with the Moors, whom, though they often 
defeated, they could never reduce 3 . Their kingdom, in the mean time, was infeffed 
with formidable troops of banditti, who plundered travellers, pillaged the country, 
and committed a thoufand acts of violence and outrage, which no care was taken to 
reprefs. The throne was filled by an infant monarch, and the princes of the blood, 
wholly occupied by projects of ambition, violated all laws, human and divine, iii.. 
otder to obtain the regency. 

3 Mariana, t. iii. 1. 15. p. 342, &c. 
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Such was the fituation of the neighbouring powers, when Lewis afcended the throne ;, 
nor was his own kingdom in a ftate of greater tranquillity 4 . Moft of the provinces- 
had either actually revolted, or were ready to revolt ; in that of Sens, a confpiracy, of 
a very fingular nature had been formed. Many of the inhabitants, opprefled by the 
fhameful extortions, and enraged at the uncontrouled infolence of the officers of the 
archbifliop's court, elected a king, a pope, and cardinals of their own ; and prepared to 
retaliate on their enemies by the commiflion of fimilar outrages. They pronounced 
fentences of excommunication, gave abfolution, adminiftered the facraments, or elfe 
compelled the priefts to adminifter them, by threatening them with death. They pro- 
ceeded fo far that Lewis was obliged to intcrpofe his authority, and to put a flop to the 
diforders, by configning the principal authors of them to condign punifhment. But a 
league between the people of Vcrmandois, Beauvaifis, Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Forez, which had been formed during the preceding reign, and lately renewed, gave 
him more ferious apprehenfions. He fent his uncle, the count of Valois, to hear the 
complaints of the infurgents, and to do them juftice. Charles, after many negociations,. 
had at length the good' fortune to fucceed in quelling this dangerous revolt. He fatisfied 
the nobles, by the re-eftablifhment of all the prerogatives which they had enjoyed under 
the reign of Saint Lewis, and he appeafed the people by repealing the taxes which oc- 
cafioned their difcontent, and by facrificing to their refentment the life and honour of 
Enguerrand de Marigny, whom they had long been taught to regard as the author of 
their mifery. 

Enguerrand was defcended from an ancient and noble family in Normandy ; the 
name of which was originally Le Portier, but his grandfather Hugh, lord of Roley and 
Lions, having married the heirefs of the count of Marigny, gave her name to his 
children. The moment young Marigny made his appearance at court, he was univer- 
fally admired for the graces of his perfon, the elegance of his wit, and the ftrength of 
his talents. The late king, finding him poflbfled of much political knowledge, ap- 
pointed him a member of his council, gave him the poll of chamberlain, created him 
count of Longueville, made him governor of the Louvre, mailer of the houftiold, 
fuperifltendant of the finances, and prime minifter 5 . This accumulation of favours 
naturally excited the envy of the great, whofe enmity encreafed in proportion to his 
merit. The imprudence of Philip, in the multiplication of impofts, rendered his mi- 
nifter an object of public indignation. But of all his enemies, the count of Valois was 
the moft violent and implacable ; during the life of his brother, however, he was under 
the necefiity of confining his animofity to his own bofom. A change of government, 
attended by a general infurrcdlion, appeared to him a proper feafon for revenge ; he 

* Spicil. t, iii. p. 70. 5 Hift-des Mini/. d'Etat, p. 504. 
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therefore laid his plan of perfecution, and veiled it under the fpecious mafk of public 
good. 

Notwithftanding the immenfe fums which had been levied during the late reign, on 
the king's deceafe the treafury was fo far exhaufted, that there was not fufficient money 
to defray the expence of a coronation 5 . " Where then," faid Lewis one day in full 
council, " are the tenths which were levied on the clergy ? What lias become of the 
" numerous fubfidies exacted from the people? Where are the riches that mull have 
" been derived from the debafement of the coin?" " Sire," faid the count of Valois, 
44 Marigny was entrufted with all this money, it is his place to give an account of it." 
Enguerrand protefted that he was ready fo to do, whenever he fhould receive the king's 
orders for that purpofe. " Let it be done, then, immediately," exclaimed the count. — 
*' With all my heart," replied the minifter; " 1 gave you, Sir, a great part of it; the 
'« reft was employed in defraying the expences of the ftate, and in carrying on the war 
M againft the Flemings." " You lye /" laid Cliarles, in a rage. — f* It isyourfelf, who are 
" the liar, Sir," returned the minifter, with more fpirit than prudence. The count 
immediately drew his fword ; Marigny put himfelf in a pofture of defence, and the 
confequences muft have been ferious but for the interference of the council, who 
haftened to feparate them. The prince no longer placed any bounds to his refentment ; 
all his credit was exerted for the infliction of vengeance ; and his friends the count of 
Saint Paul, and the vidame of Amiens, were, in the mean time, ordered to intimate to 
the young monarch, that the fuperintendant of his finances was the only vi&im capable 
of afluaging the rage of the people. 

Some days after this incident, Marigny, relying too much on his own innocence, at- 
tended the council as ufual; but he was arrefted as he entered the king's apartment, 
and conveyed to the prifon of the Louvre, of which he was governor ; from thence, at 
the interceflion of the count of Valois, he was transferred to the temple, and thrown 
into a dungeon 7 . Ralph de Preles, a celebrated advocate, the intimate friend of Ma- 
rigny, was alfo arrefted, through fear that he might furnilli the minifter with fuch 
means of defence as might baffle all the efforts of his adverfaries. Some pretext, how- 
ever, was neceflary to cover the iniquity of this proceeding ; he was therefore accufed of 
having confpired againft the life of the late king ; and, by an inftance of unparalleled 
injuflice, his effedb were immediately confifcated, and were not reftored even after his 
innocence had been eftablifhed. The king, indeed, on his death-bed felt a remorfe of 
confeience, and did all that he could to repair this injury. In his laft will he ordered 
all the lands and eft'eds belonging to Ralph de Preles to be reftored, whether they 
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were in pofleffion of the crown or of individuals s . But it is not known whether his 
orders were executed. 

Many other perfons were involved in the difgrace of Marigny, particularly all fuclr 
as had been any wife concerned with him in the adminiftration of the finances, Thefe 
were committed to different prifons ; fome put to the torture, for the purpofe of ex- 
torting from them fomething that might tend to criminate the minifter; but, either 
from gratitude to their benefactor, or from refpect for truth, they bore the pain with 
fortitude, and made no confefhon. The count of Valois was highly difappointed ; nor 
did he fucceed better in a proclamation he iflued, inviting all perfons, whether rich or 
poor, who load any complaints to make againft the fuperintendant of the finances, to 
appear in the king's court, where they might depend upon having juftice done them. — - 
Not a foul appeared ; not a fingle complaint was preferred 

The profecution, however, was carried on, and when every thing was prepared, 
Marigny was conducted to the wood of Vincennes, to hear the charges exhibited 
againft him, before an afTembly at which the king prefided in perfon, affifted by a great 
number of nobles and prelates. The accufations were numerous; but the moft ferious- 
were thefe — That he had debafed the coin ; burthened the people with taxes ; artfully 
perfuaded the late king to make him prefents to an immenfe amount ; ftolen confider- 
ahle fums, that had been deftined for the ufe of Edmond de Goth, a relation of the 
pope's; iflued various orders unauthorized by the command of his.fovereign ; and main~ 
tained a traiterous correfpondence with the Flemings. 

Such of thefe charges as were founded on facts had been acts of the king, and not 
of the minifter ; the reft were wholly unfupported by proof ; — nor indeed did the count 
of Valois attempt to bring any proof ; fo little regard did he pay, even to the forms of 
juftice, that he refufed to hear what the party accuftd had to urge in his own defence. 
M arigny's brothers however, the bifliop of Beauvais, and the archbilhop of Sens, ufed 
all their credit with the king, to obtain for him a permiflion, that had never been de- 
nied W> the moft atrocious culprits — that of anfvvering juridically to the various charges 
that had been brought againft him. The king, confeious that what he defired was juft, 
readily complied with it ; he went ftill farther; enraged at finding nothing was produced 
againft the minifter but vague aflertions, unfupported by proof, he exprcfled his deter- 
mi .ation to do him juftice by immediately releafing him from confinement ; but he 
was prevented, by the interference of his uncle, from executing this laudable resolution: 
Charles had proceeded too far to retract, and his influence over the mind of his nephew 
was fuch, that he perfuaded him to let the matter reft for fome days, when he did not 
doubt of being able to convince him more fully of his minifter's guilt. 
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He then proceeded to fuborn fome witneflcs, who depofed that Mips de Mons, wife 
to Mari gny, and the lady of Canteleu, his fifter, had had recourfe to witchcraft in 
order to fave him, and that they had made the images of the king, the count of Valois, 
and fome of the barons in wax 10 . In thefe days of ignorance and fuperftition, it was 
bel ieved that any operations performed on fuch images would affect the perfons they 
reprefented; and in the ancient chronicle of Saint Denis, it is gravely afferted, that fo- 
long as thefe had lafted, the faid king, count, arid barons, would have daily wafted 
away, till they had died. Abfurd as this may appear, the two ladies were feized and 
confined in the prifon of the Louvre, and the magician, James de Lor, who had aflifted 
them in their magic incantations, was committed to the Chatelet, with his wife, who 
was afterwards burned, and his {errant, who expired on a gibbet. A report was pre- 
fently propagated that De Lor had hanged himfelf in prifon ; it is probable he had 
been privately ftrangled. Be that as it may, his death was received as a proof of his 
guilt. Lewis was young, fimple, and inexperienced ; the waxen images were fliewn to 
him ; the felf-inflicted punifhment of the magician was enforced ; his credulity proved, 
ftronger than his judgment ; he withdrew his protection from Marigny, and configned 
him to the care and. difpofal of his implacable foe. 

The count" of Valois, having now attained the fummit of his wiflies, afTembled a 
few barons and knights, at the wood of Vincennes, ordered the accufations to be read 
to them, and fpared no pains to convince them of their truth — without hearing any 
evidence, without admitting the prifoner to fpeak in his defence, he was declared guilty 
of all the crimes that were laid to his charge, and, notwithftanding his rank, was fen- 
tenced to be hanged. This iniquitous fentence was executed on the thirtieth of April, 
1315, at break of day, (the time at which all executions were then performed) and his 
body was afterwards fufpended on a gibbet at Montfaucon. 

Charles was difappointed In his expectations of applaufe ; nothing is more common 
in the minds of the people than fudden tranfitions from rage to companion ; highly irri- 
table, their refentment is eafily roufed ; but deftroy its object, it inftantly fubfides, and 
they are the firft to accufe themfelves of injuftice. This was precifely the cafe with 
regard to Marigny ; they had been dazzled by his fplendour, and had been eager to pro- 
mote his downfall ; when that was effe&ed, they were moved by his misfortunes, and 
began to enquire into the juftice of his condemnation. What to refentment had 
feemed clear, to companion appeared myfterious; the irregularity of the proceedings 
now ftruck them in a forcible point of view, and they loudly condemned thofe meafures 
which before they had, as loudly, commended. The count of Valois himfelf, on his 
death-bed, acknowledged the injuftice of his own conduct, and the innocence of Ma- 
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rigny, vvhofe family was, at a fubfequent period, reinftated in alf the honours and pof- 
fcffions of which he had been unjuftly deprived. 

A.D. 1 3 16. ] A great famine prevailed at this time, occafioned by the heavy rains 
which, falling inceffantly for four months", rotted the corn upon the ground, and 
deftroyed the vines. Provilions of all kinds were fo dear that the poor, unable tto 
purchafe them, died with hunger in the ftreets. The evil was encreafed by the avarice 
of the bakers, who mixed aH kinds of filth with their bread, in order to render k 
more weighty. Being detected by the vigilance of a citiz.cn of Paris, named Roger 
Bon-Tems, they were expoied upon wheels, to the infults of the populace, and then 
banifned the kingdom. The nation was at length relieved from this dreadful htuation, 
by the fupplies it received from Gafcony, where commerce was in a, more flourilhing 
ftate than in any other part of France. 

Lewis having refolved to reduce the Flemings to fubjeclion, but being afraid o£ 
rifle ing a civil war. by the exaction of new impolls, iflued an edict, by which he de- 
clared that, as king of the Franks, he. wiflied to have none but free men in his domir 
nions ; and that he would, therefore, emancipate from flavery all fuch of his fubjects 
as would pay him a certain fum 12 . As all the inhabitants of the country were in a 
ftate of feudal fervitude — the nature of which we have befcrs had occafion to explain — 
it was expected that the contribution would be conhderable. The greater part of the 
ferfsi however, preferring money to liberty, he determined to force them to accept his 
proffered kindnels. For this purpofe he iflued orders to his officers 13 to exact from 
them fuch fums as. their fituation and fortune would admit of. But even this was 
found infufhcicnt ; recourfe, therefore,. was had to another expedient. The Jews were 
permitted to return to France, on condition of paying a very heavy tax, and to remain 
there for twelve years, during which they were at liberty to enter into trade, or to live 
by the labour of their hands ; they were allowed, alio, to fue for their old debts, two 
thirds of which the king claimed for himfelf; to purchafe their, fynagogues, their 
burying-places, and their books, except the Thalmud. But the joy w.hich this per- 
fected people experienced on receiving a favour which they had lb long folicited in 
vain, was confiderably damped by the hard, conditions annexed to the acceptance of 
it. They were obliged to wear, as formerly, a particular mark; they were prohibited 
from lending money on ufurious intereft, or written obligations ; or, in fhort, on any 
thing but pledges ; and they were forbidden to difpute on matters of faith, either in 
public or private. 

Such was the fituation of affairs when Clemence, daughter to the king of Hungary, 
Yiho had been betrothed to Lewis, arrived in France. The king gave her the meeting. 
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at Saint-Lie, near Troyes in Champagne, where the marriage was celebrated; and, in a 
few days after (on the twenty-fourth of Auguft) they were both crowned at Rheims. 
Lewis then placed himfelf at the head of the army which he had affemhkd for the re- 
duction of Flanders ; an army more numerous, and better equipped, than any which 
France had feen for fome time; but the inclemency of the feafon marred all its opera- 
tions. On the approach of the French, the Flemings, who were employed in the 
fiege of Marquette, retired in diforder, and fled to Courtray, where they were inverted 
by Lewis. But the heavy rains which fell, without intermiflion, for a great length of 
time, prevented the befiegers from proceeding with their works. The whole army, 
officers as well as men, were up to their knees in mud j to add to their diftrefs, a dearth 
of provifions foon prevailed in the camp ; the roads being fo deep that thirty horfes 
were fcarcely fufficient to draw a ton of wine. The king, therefore, was reduced to 
the neceflity of raifingthe fiege, and of abandoning his tents, and fetting fire to his bag- 
gage, to prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. Enraged at having in- 
confiderately embarked in this enterprize, againft the advice of his council, he fworc 
that if he lived till the enfuing fummer, he would not grant a peace to the Flemings, 
until he had reduced them to unconditional fubmiflion ; but Robert de Bethune, 
count of Flanders, was involved in the fame diftrefs with the king ; his troops were 
expofed to the fame inconvenience as the French, and the ravages of famine excited 
them to murmur, and urged them to fubmit. Unable to quiet their difcontents, by 
removing the difficulties that gave rife to them, the count was compelled to have re- 
courfc to the clemency of Lewis. Having attended a parliament which that prince had 
aflembled at Pontoife, he there fued for mercy, and by proinifing to fubmit to fuch 
terms as the king fhould impofe, obtained it. But no fooner had he reftored plenty 
to his dominions, by the afliftance of the French, than he broke through his engage- 
ments, and again hoifted the fhndard of revolt. 

On his return from this unfortunate expedition, Lewis received a variety of com- 
plaints from all parts of the kingdom, againft his officers, who took every opportunity 
of oppreffing the people 14 . He fent commiflioners into the provinces to investigate 
the nature of the abufes complained of, and to inflict: an exemplary punifhment on thofe 
who had committed them. But two only of the pooreft were hanged — Jeannot le 
Portier, and Renaut le Grollier; thofe who were moft guilty had the beft means, of 
bribing their judges, and therefore efcaped the feverity of the law. 

While the king was thus employed in repreffing the diforders which prevailed in his 
dominions, and in revolving new preparations for his projected attack upon Flanders, 
r>e was feized with a diforder that put an end to his life. It is affirmed by fome ls , 
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that having heated himfelf extremely in playing at tenis, at the wood of Vincennes, 
he retired to a grotto, the cold air of which, by chilling his blood, proved fatal to him. 
Others pretend that he was poifoned, but as they neither mention the author of the 
crime, nor aflign any motive for it, their teftimony mufr be rejected. Lewis was of a 
liberal and generous difpofition, but wanted prudence and firmnefs ; his concern for the 
welfare of his fubje&s was evinced by the repeal of thofe oppreffive taxes, which had 
been impofed during the preceding reign ; his intentions, indeed, were generally good, 
but he had not always fufficient refolution to put them in execution. Had his life been 
lengthened, he might probably have corrected his errors, and proved a good king. He 
only reigned a year and a half, and was interred, with regal pomp, at Saint Denis. In 
his will, he ordered all his debts to be paid, and all the pofTeffions he had ufurped to be 
reftored. He alfo bequeathed a fufficient fum for the maintenance of a hundred 
fcholars during ten years ; four thoufand livres as a marriage portion for young ladies 
who had no fortunes ; fifty thoufand for the recovery of the Holy Land ; and ten thoufand 
to the children of Marigny, as fome confolation for the misfortune they had [uftained. 

Three regulations adopted during the reign of Lewis evince his attention to the 
public weal. Firft, he iflued an edict 16 for enforcing a conftitution of the emperor 
Frederic, by which, among other prohibitions, it was forbidden, under any pretext 
whatever, to interrupt the farmers in their work, to feize their goods, their perfons, 
their implements of hufbandry, or their oxen. Secondlv, he ifTued the moil pofitive 
orders, for enfuring the liberties of the church, the prerogatives of the nobility, and the 
happinefs of the people. Thirdly, he enacted feveral laws for remedying the abufes 
which prevailed with regard to the coin, which proved of great detriment to the king- 
dom. He would fain have abolifhed the privilege enjoyed by feveral nobles and pre- 
lates to coin money, but the oppofition was fo violent, that he was compelled to give 
up his intentions, and to content himfelf with prefcribing the form and impreflion of 
each coin. 
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A. D. 1316.] LEWIS the Tenth left no male child. By his firft wife, Mar- 
garet, he had only one daughter, named Jane, who was afterward queen of Navarre ; 
on his death-bed he fent for her, and, notwithftanding the licentioufnefs of her mother, 
acknowledged her for his child 1 His fecond wife, Clemence, was pregnant when he 
died ; and as it was uncertain whether fhe would bring forth a prince or a princefs, 
the throne was left vacant, and the regency deftined for the count of Poitiers. That 
prince, who was at Lyons haftening the election of a pope, repaired to Paris with the 
utmoft expedition, in order to take upon him the adminiftration of affairs. But before 
he fet out he fhut up the cardinals, and left them under the care of the count de 
Forez. On his arrival in the capital, he convened an aflembly of the ftates ; a pre- 
caution which he deemed neceffary ; for though, by the cuftom of the realm, the 
crown was limited to the male heirs, yet, as from the time of Hugh Capet, no inftance 
had occurred in which it was necefTary to proceed to a formal exclufion of the females, 
the friends and relations of the young princefs might poffibly, he thought, form in- 
trigues in her favour, and perhaps feduce the people to follow the example of the great 
fiefs, moft of which devolved to the females. To obviate thefe difficulties, and the 
machinations of his fecret enemies, he wifhed to have his right to the regency con- 
firmed bylaw. The Twelve Peers accordingly waited on him at the palace, and holding 
a parliament, decreed, that if the queen fhould bring forth a fon, Philip fhould enjoy 
the regency, and the guardianfhip of the young prince, till he fhould have attained 
the age of eighteen ; or, according to fome, four-and-twenty ; that he fhould have the 
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difpcfdof the national revenue; be prefident of all the councils; have tlie right of 
making peace or war ; that, far from diminifhing the queen's dower, which had been 
fixed at twenty thoufand livres, he fliould add four thoufand to it, to be taken out of 
the exchequer of Rouen ; and laflly, that, if Clemence fhould have a girl, he fhould 
.be declared king. It was farther decreed, that he fliould have a particular feal, on 
which this inscription fliould be engraved: — " Philip, fon to the king of the French, 
«« governing the kingdoms of France and Navarre 2 " All the barons then fwore 
fealty to him, acknowledged him for Guardian ef the State, and did homage to hiin 
as fuch. 

The utmoft exertions of the regent to maintain the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
proved inadequate to prevent the renewal of a difpute, which had been formerly decided 
by the king his father 3 , and which was not finally fettled till long after the prefent 
period. The author of thefe difturbances may be regarded as the principal inftigator of 
the war which afterwards broke out between France and England, and raged with 
unexampled violence, for a hundred and twenty years. The importance of this point 
of hillory renders it necelTary to trace it to its fource. The county of Artois had 
palTedinto the royal family of France, by the marriage of Philip Auguftus with Ifabella 
of Hainault, who received it as a dowry from her uncle Philip, count of Flanders. 
Lewis the eighth, fon to Ifabella, enjoyed it as an hereditary ejiate. On his acceffion 
to the throne he annexed it to the crown ; and he afterwards afligned it as a dowry to 
his queen Blanche. At length it was given by Saint Lewis, as an appanage, to his brother 
Robert, who was killed at Maffoura. Robert the fecond, heir to that prince, had two 
children by Amicia de Courtenai — Philip who married Blanche of Brittany ; and 
Maude or Matilda, wife to Otho the fourth, count of Burgundy. Philip died, 
four years before his father, of the wounds he had received at the battle of Fumes, 
leaving one fon, Robert the Third, and four daughters, Margaret, Jane, Mary andjjlfa- 
bella. His fifter Maude, authorized by the cuftom of tjie country, claimed, on the 
death of her father, the greateft part of the fucceflion, as being his neareft heir. Phi- 
lip the Fair acknowledged the validity of her claim, and put her in poffeffion of the 
county of Artois, with a refervation, however, in favour of any rights to which her ne- 
phew and nieces, the children of Robert the Second, might pretend. Robertthe Thirdwhen 
he came of age, preferred his claim, and demanded the reltitution of the county. After 
much altercation, both parties confented to leave their refpecYive pretenfions to the ar- 
bitration of Philip the Fair; and engaged to pay a fine of one hundred thoufand livres 
in cafe they refufed to abide by his decifion. The fentence was again favourable to 
Maude, but the king decreed, that Ihe fhould pay her nephew, as well for his own 
claims, as for thofe of his filters, and of his mother, Blanche of Brittany, a penfion of 
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four thousand livres, chargeable on the lands of Charny, Chateau-Rrgnard, and other 
eftates then fpecified ; tliat {he fhould, moreover, pay Robert, for his own ufe, an an- 
nuity of one thoufand livres, alio chargeable on eftates : and the net fum of twenty- 
four thoufand livres, payable in four years. Robert confirmed this decifion ; and du- 
ring the reigns of Philip the Fair, and his fon Lewis Hutin, it does not appear that he 
made any attempt to difturb the countefs Maude in the poffeffion of Artois ; but the 
period of an interregnum appeared to him favourable tor the execution of his defigns. 

The nobility of Artois and the Cambrefis, as well as thofe on the frontiers of PicaHy 
and Champagne, diicontented with the government of Maude, who was wholly fwayed 
by the advice of Thierri d'lnechon, or de Heriffon, then provoft of Aire, but afterward 
biihop of Arras, had entered into a confederacy for remedying the abufes in r <luced 
into the adminiftration of juftice, and the collection of the revenue. Lewis Hutin, 
aware of the confequences of thefe commotions, endeavoured to quell them, by ordering 
the countefs to enforce the obfervance of thofe laws and cuftoms which had prevailed in 
Artois, in the time of Saint Lewis. This regulation reflored tranquillity; but Maude 
was not punctual in enforcing it; and the. death of her fon, together with that of 
the king, once more induced the infurgents to have recourfe to arms. Robert of 
Artois, eagerly embraced the opportunity of again advancing his own claims, and, placing 
himfelf at the head of the confpirators, proceeded to make himfelf mafter of the county. 
Hedin, Avennes, and Arras opened their gates to receive him ; and Saint Omer, after 
fome refinance, was compelled tofurrender. The regent, enraged at this daring attack 
on the royal authority, lummoned the prince to appear in his court, to anfwer for his- 
conduct ; and as Robert refufed to obey the citation, he refolved to march againft 
him. 

With this view Philip affembled his troops, and in the beginning o^ November, ad- 
vanced towards Artois ; but when he had proceeded as far as Amiens, the infurgents, beings 
intimidated at the magnitude of his force, haftened to meet him with offers of lubmiffion. 
The regent contented to pardon them, on condition that they fhould reftore all that 
they had taken from the countefs, and make proper conceflions for their mifconducl.. 
With regard to the fucceffion, it was fettled that the pretentions of Robert fhould be 
fubmitted to arbitration ; that if the appointed umpires could not agree in their decifion, 
die matter fhould then be referred to the peers and principal nobles of the realm, who . 
were the proper and natural judges of fuch an affair; that, in the mean time, every 
thing fhould be put on the fame footing as on the death of Robert's grandfather ; that 
the county fliould be fequeftered in the hands of the counts of Valois and Evreux, who- 
fliould receive the revenue ; and lallly, that Robert himfelf fliould be kept prifoner till, 
the hufinefs was formally fettled. The regent then returned to Paris, where the: 
count furxendered himfelf, and. was detained in prifon near two years. 
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This difpute Being deemed an object of importance, it was refolded to inveftigate the 
pretenfions of the different claimants with the utmoft care and impartiality. Every 
neceffary formality was obfeived, and every delay, required by either party, accorded ;. 
and after the mod folemn deliberation a fentence was pronounced (in the month of 
May, 1 3 1 8, ) by which if was determined — that the county of Artois, with all its de- 
pendencies, fhould remain in pofTemon of Maude, her heirs and fucceffors for ever ; 
that Hie fhould confign to oblivion the paft mifconducl of her nephew ; that, in future 
a good correfpondence (hould fubfift between them, both parties engaging to refer any. 
difference that might occur to the decifion of the king ; and that Robert, for the 
better enfurance of tranquillity, fhould promife to get his prefent engagements rati- 
fied by his uncle, the count of Richemont, and his brother-in-law, the count of" 
Namur. Both parties expreffed 'heir fubmiffion to this fentence, and bound themfclves. 
by a foleuin oath to abide by it. Robert immediately figned letters of ratification, which 
were confirmed, not only by the counts of Richemont and Namur, but alfo by the 
princes of the blood — Charles of France, Count of La Marche ; Charles, count of Va- 
lois; Lewis, count of Evreux ; Lewis, count of Clermont ; Philip of Valois, count of 
Mans; and his brother Charles; all of whom bound themfelves to fee this decifion' 
duly enforced, and even to take up arms againft fuch as fhould prefume to attack it. 
Thus was finifhed, for the fecond time, the famous conteft for the county of Artois. 
To confole Robert for his difappointment, the princefs Jane, youngeft daughter to the 
count of Valois was given him in marriage; he had already received from Philip the 
Fair the county of Reaumont-le-Roger, on which the privilege of bellowing the dignity 
of a peer was afterwards conferred ; but nothing could make him forget a fucceffion to 
which his ambition led him to afpire, in violation of the law of the country. Under 
the reign of Philip of Valois, this difpute was revived, and was attended with the 
moll ferious confequences to the kingdom. 
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A. D. 1316.] On the return of Philip from his expedition to Artois, Clemence 
gave birth to a prince who was named John. But the grief lhe had experienced on the 1 
death of her hufband gave rife to a diforder which proved fatal to the infant monarch, 
who lived but five days 1 . He was conveyed from the Louvre, where he was born, to 
the Abbey of St. Denis, where he was interred at the feet of his father. The princes 
of the blood attended the funeral proceflion of John, who had been formally proclaimed 
king of France and Navarre ; a title by which he is diftinguifhed in all the ancient 
records, which are ftill extin£t in the treafury of the charters. The regent now be- 
came heir to the throne ; and for the firft time, fince the accefiion of Hugh Capet, the 
crown panned from the dirett line of fucceflion, 
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A. D. 1316.] ALTHOUGH Philip was the undoubted heir to the throne, 
he neverthelefs met with fome obftacles to his acceffion. Eudes the Fourth, duke of 
Burgundy, and his mother, Agnes of France, daughter to Saint Lewis, infilled that before 
Philip was proclaimed king, the pretenfions of Jane, daughter to Lewis Hutin, fhould 
undergo an examination ; and they were openly feconded, in this propofal, by feveral 
of the nobility, and fecretly, it is pretended, by the count of Valois *. Even the count 
of La Marche, brother to the new monarch, withdrew from Rheims the very morning 
appointed for the coronation. That the princes of the blood, who were interefted in 
rejecting the demands of the confederates, fmce it eventually arretted their own right 
to the fucceflion, fhould by their conduct give encouragement to their fchemes, is a 
matter of aftonifhment — their perfonal enmity to the regent muft have overcome their 
concern for their own interefr ; though we are not told, by contemporary writers, 
whence that enmity arofe. 

A. D. 1317.] Thus a ferious oppofition arofe on all fides; and the peers, 
particularly the bifhops, received a formal notice not to proceed with the coro- 
nation 1 , till the pretended rights of the princefs Jane had been duly difcuffed.— 
This notice, however, was difregarded ; and on the Sunday after the Epiphany, 

f Spicil. t. iii. p, 72, 2 Ibid. 
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Philip and his queen were crowned at Rheims by Robert de Courtenay, archbifhop of 
that diocefe, in prefence of Charles, count of Valois, and Lewis, count of Evreux. 
But the apprehenfions excited by the retreat of the count of la Marche, and the pro- 
tcft ot the court of Burgundy, induced the king to order the doors of the church to be 
kept fhut during the ceremony, and the guard to be doubled. 

No fooner had the young monarch, who had juft entered his twenty-fourth year, 
returned to Paris, than he convened an affembly of the prelates, nobles, and citizens 
of the capital, who all fwore to yield him obedience as their lawful fovereign, and 
after him, to obey his fon, Lewis, who died, in a few days, at the age of feven 
months. At this affembly an exprefs law was made for excluding females from the 
throne 3 . It was, indeed, only declaratory of that which had been in force from the 
commencement of the monarchy, though no occafion for calling it into action had 
ever occurred, fince all the fovereigns, from Hugh Capet to the prefent time, that is, 
for the fpace of three hundred and thirty years, had fucceeded to the throne, from father 
to fon. 

Philip's next care was to quell the difcontents which prevailed in different parts of 
the kingdom, by the alternate exertion of force and addrefs. While his armies were 
calculated to operate on the fears of the infurgents, his offers were fuccefsfully applied 
to the paffions of their leaders. It had been already agreed, by a treaty concluded the 
preceding year,' between the regent and the Houfe of Burgundy, that, if the queen 
fhould give birth to a daughter, that princefs, and Jane, the late king's daughter by 
his firft wife, or the furvivor, in cafe either fhould die, fhould enjoy the kingdom of 
Navarre, with the counties of Champagne and Brie, of which Philip fhould have the 
government, until they had attained to years of maturity ; that on their marriage they 
fhould formally refign all their pretenfions to the reft of the kingdonTof France, or, 
if they rather chofe to adhere to thofe pretenfions, the ceffion of Navarre, Champagne^ 
and Brie, fhould be null; that Jane fhould be entrufted to the care of her grandmother, 
Agnes, duchefs of Burgundy, but that fhe mould not many without the- confent of 
the king, and the princes of the blood ; but that if the queen fhould give birth to a fon, 
this agreement was to be void 4 . It was made in the prefence, with the confent 
and advice, of the princes of the blood, and the principal nobles of France, who fwore 
to obferve it. 



3 Tunc etiam declaratum fuit, quod ad coronam regni Francis mulier non fuccedit. Contin' Chron. Guill. de 
Nangis. Spicil. torn. iii. p. 72. 4 Tret des Ch. Nav. Layette iii. piece 7. Du Puy, Tr. de la maifon de? 

Rois, p. 149. Leibnitz in Cod. Diplomat, p. 70. Mem de l'Ac. des B. L. torn. xvii. p. 295, & fuiv. 
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Philip, however, when he came to the throne, was unwilling to execute this treaty. Bel- 
leforet aicribes his refufal to the licentioufnefs of Jane's mother, which rendered her daugh- 
ter's legitimacy doubtful]; but the fuppofition is abfurd, fince by the preceding convention 
he had formally acknowledged her to be the lawful child of king Lewis. The duke of 
Burgundy warmly efpoufed the intereft of his niece, and entered into a league with the 
nobles of Champagne, for the purpofe of compelling Philip to fulfil his engagements ; 
but when hoftilities were on the point of commencing, the evils with which the king- 
dom was threatened were fortunately averted by the conclufion of a treaty between the 
contending parties. The duke, in the name of the princefs, gave up all pretenfions 
to the kingdoms of France and Navarre, as well as to the counties of Champagne and 
Brie, which laft, however, were to revert to her in cafe Philip fhould die without male 
heirs. The king, on his part, agreed to give her a penfion of fifteen thoufand livres, 
chargeable on the county of Angouleme ; and the fum of fifty thoufand, to be laid out 
in the purchafe of an eftate. In cafe Champagne and Brie fhould revert to the prin- 
cefs, flie engaged to reftore to the crown all the money fhe fhould have received by 
way of recompence for the renunciation of her rights ; but thofe two counties were to» 
remain in the hands of the reigning prince till fhe fhould attain her thirteenth year ; 
nor was fhe to be put in full poffeffion of them, till, in concert with her hufband, fhe 
fhould have ratified the prefent treaty, of which the duke of Burgundy became the 
guarantee. If the princefs fhould die without children, they were to return to the 
crown, the penfion was to ceafe, and the lands purchafed to be reflored. Jane was^ 
then affianced to Philip, the elcleft fon of the count of Evreux ; and it was refolvetl, 
in order to prevent any impediment to the projected alliance, that the marriage fhould 
be immediately celebrated, by words (" par paroles") if a difpenfation could not be ob- 
tained, which the tender age of the princefs rendered requifite, fhe being only in her 
feventh year ; and, laftly, that as foon as the ceremony was over, Jane fhould be en- 
trufted to the care of queen Mary, widow to Philip the Hardy, and grandmother to the 
bridegroom. The treaty was fully executed, and from this marriage fprang Charles, 
furnamed the Bad. 

Th^infurgents were highly difcontentcd with the duke of Burgundy, who, they 
afferted, had facrificed the intereft of his ward, to fome private fchemes of ambition. 
In fa£t this foon appeared to be the cafe, for Eudes, fhortly after, married the eldeft 
daughter of Philip, by which alliance he acquired the county of Burgundy in addition 
to the duchy, which territory belonged to his wife's mother. Philip had always re- 
courfe to the fame means of quelling a revolt, and he always found it fuccefsful. 

Ifabella, his third daughter, had been affianced to Alfonfo the Eleventh, king of 
Caftile ; but, from political motives, he now judged it prudent to break that engage- 
ment, and to promife the hand of the princefs to Guigne the Twelfth, dauphin of 
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Viennois and count of Albon. It is faid 5 that the lord of Saflenagc, one of the dau- 
phin's vaflals, being fent to demand his bride, one of the king's maitrcs d'botel brutally 
replied — " That fo beautiful a lady was not made for fuch a great hog as the dauphin !" 
The ambaflador, enraged at the infult, offered to his mafter, drew his fword, and killed 
the maitre d'hotel on the fpot ; he then took refuge with Amadeus of Savoy, who was, 
at that time, at the court of France ; and the count concealed him till he had found 
means to appeafe the king, and obtain his pardon. This fervice did not pafs un- 
rewarded, for Amadeus, at a fubfequent period, having been taken prifoner in an action 
with the dauphin, the Savoyards haftencd to his refcue, when Safienage, who might 
eafily have repulfed them, not only forbore to oppofe them, but even carried 
his generofity fo far, as to make way through his own men, to facilitate the count's 
efcape. 

Margaret, the king's fecond daughter, was promifed to Lewis of Crecy, fon to Lewis, 
count of Nevers, and grandfon to Robert, count of Flanders. This young prince 
had fought an alliance with the houfe of Evreux, but the count of Valois interfered, 
and propofed to him his own daughter, who was accordingly accepted. The day was 
fixed for the celebration of the nuptials, when the king, under pretence of removing 
every ground of jealoufy between the counts of Evreux and Valois, fupplanted them 
both, by giving the princefs Margaret to Lewis. But, previous to th,e ceremony, it 
Was deemed necefTary to fettle the difturbances which ft ill prevailed in Flanders; where 
the inhabitants, accuftomed to regard the French as their enemies, had almoft 
forgotten that they were in any wife dependent on the king. Philip, at the com- 
mencement of his regency, had projected a treaty, by which the count of Flanders 
was to have been re-eftablimed in his peerage, and the people reftored to their 
privileges; but the conditions on which thefe indulgences were to be granted 
appeared too hard to a nation averfe from every kind of reftraint. The treaty, 
therefore, being rejected by Robert, a frem army was fent to reduce the Flemings, 
and after their country had been laid wafte by the troops, they obtained from 
Philip a truce, after which the negociations for a peace were renewed, but without 
fuccefs. 

A. D. 1 3 1 8, 1 31 9, 1320.] It was agreed to leave the matter to be decided by the 
pope, but the Flemings entertained a proper miftrufr. of a pontiff, who, befides being 
born a Frenchman, had particular reafons for wilhing to pleafe the king. In vain did 
he employ both folicitations and menaces to make them fubmit to his arbitration; 
both were alike refitted for a confiderable time; at length, however, the count of 
Flanders, finding his fubjects fo ftrongly inclined to pacific meafures, that they rcfufed 

5 Mezeray, t. u. p. 365. 
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to follow him, when, by an attack on the territory of Lille, he committed an infraction 
of the truce, repaired to Paris, attended by his eldeil fon, and by deputies from the prin- 
cipal towns in Flanders. 

When every thing was apparently fettled, and nothing remained but to fign the 
treaty, the count protefted that he would never confent to make peace, unlefs the 
towns of Orchies, Lille, and Douay were reftored to him. With this demand Philip 
peremptorily refufed to comply, and exacted an oath from the princes of the blood, 
and fuch of the barons as were prefent at the time, that they would never confent to 
the ceffion of thofe plac es. Robert efcaped from Paris during the night, with a full 
relblution to renew the war, hut the deputies fent after him, and pofitively declared 
that they would not leave France till an accommodation had been fettled on a 
folid bafis. He was therefore compelled to return and give his confent to the terms 
propofed. 

It was flipulatcd that Orchies, Lille, and Douay, mould remain in the king's pof- 
feffion ; that the Flemings mould pay him a confiderable fum of money ; according to 
fome, ninety thoufand livres; according to others, two hundred thoufand ; thatthey 
Ihould bind themfelves, by oath, to take up arms againft their prince, in cafe he violated 
any of the articles of the prefent treaty ; and that Lewis, fon to the count of Nevers, 
/hould marry Margaret of France, oh condition that he ihould fucceed to the county 
of Flanders, even fhould his father die before his grandfather. Thus finifhed a 
deftrudtive war, which had lafixd five-and-twenty years ; the Flemings were ferious in 
their profeffions of fubmimon, and the moderation of Philip at length furmounted their 
inveterate hatred. 

While thefe tranfactions were paffing in France, Italy was the theatre of a cruel and 
fanguinary war. The two powerful factions of the Guelfs and the Ghibelines, had 
arifen in Germany during the contefts of pope Gregory the Eighth, with the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth ; and 'for fucceflive centuries they divided and diftracled the different 
fiafcs of Italy. The Guelfs fupported the prctenfions of the pope, the Ghibelines 
the rights of the emperor, The fchifm which now prevailed in Germany renewed 
their animofity — the former efpoufed the caufe of Frederic of Aullria, while the latter 
declared for Lewis of Bavaria, whom the fovereign pontiff refufed to acknowledge. The 
pope's pretext for his refufal was, that Lewis had prefumed to exercife the fovereign 
authority, without his confent, who alone, he pretended, had the right of confirming or 
annulling his election. But the mod formidable partifans that appeared on either fide, 
were the Vifcomti. Maffeo, head of this family, had three fons, all deeply verfed in the 
art of war. Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Novara, Vercelli, Alexandria, and feveral other 
places in Lombatdy, owned his fvvay. The emperor, too weak to humble, feigned to 
protect him, and left him the title of his lieutenant. Proud of this diftinction, which 
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placed him at the head of the Ghibelines, he laid fiege to Genoa ; and, to an order 
which he received from the pope to abandon his enterprise, he replied, « That that city 
" was not within the dominions of the church, but of the empire, and that the pontiff, 
" therefore, had no right to interfere." Such a declaration was fufficient to induce the 
Inquifition to pronounce him a heretic. He was, accordingly, condemned as a wretch s 
who had abufed, ftiicken, and poifoned the pope's nuncios ; pillaged the churches; firft: 
whipped, and then expelled feveral bifhops and abbots ; burned the hofpitals and temples 
confecrated to God; difturbed the ecclefiaftics, at their fynods, councils, or chapters; 
debauched feveral young virgins; feduced the married women ; ravifhed the nuns, and — 
what was ft ill worfe — compelled the clergy to celebrate divine fervice, notwithftanding 
the interdicts pronounced by the holy fee ! He was alfo accufed of denying the refur- 
reffion, or at lead: of calling it in queftion ; and, as a proof of this alTertion, it was 
affirmed that his grandfather, grandmother, and filler had been burned as heretics. They 
next had recourfe to excommunications, the frequent ufe of which, in thofe times of 
fuperftition, had rendered them almoft ineffectual ; a crufade, therefore, was determined 
on, to reduce this rebellious fon of the church, and the fame indu lgences were granted, 
to thofe who would engage in it, as had formerly been accorded to the crufaders hi 
Pale ft hie. 

At the fame time a difpute arofe, ridiculous in its nature 6 , and only worthy of hifto- 
Tical notice from the importance attached to it by a fpirit of party. The Cordeliers, 
by the rules of their order, were compelled to renounce, by a folemn vow, all kind of 
property whatever, referving to themfelves only the fimple ufe of the things of this 
world. The full extent of this engagement was not at firft properly underftood, or at 
leaft, if underftood, was not attended to ; and although no diftinction was made be- 
tween a property in the articles they confumed, and the ufe they made of thofe 
articles, the brethren of the order were fuffered to take their foup in peace, and 
without experiencing any qualms of confeience. Thus things went on in their ufual 
train, fome eating their bread as proprietors, others as fimple ufufructuaries, exercifmg 
the rights of the church of Rome, in which the property was exclufively vefted. But 
certain cafuifts having taken it into their heads to Jay it down as a maxim, that this 
mode of life approached the neareft to perfection, was the moft conformable to the rules 
prefcribed by the golpel, was the very life, in fhort, which Jefus and his apoftles had 
taught and practifed ; — the other religious orders thought themfelves infulted ; both 
fides grew warm in the difpute ; and in a fhort time it became a queftion in which the 
confeience and future falvation of difputants appeared to be deeply affected. The ene- 
mies to the new dogma reafoned thus — It is evident that the cordeliers have a right 
to eat, but they cannot eat lawfully, without having a property in their food, a pro- 
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perty which is infeparable from the confumption of it ; thus each morfel which they 
eat is an infraction of the rules of their order, a violation of then- vow, confequently a 
perjury and a mortal fin ; every cordelier therefore is evidently out of the path ol falva- 
tion, and a public firmer. It is, in fact, impoffiblc to live without eating and drinking ; 
if then it be notorious that a cordelier lives, it is, equally fo that he eats and drinks, 
confequently, that he habitually violates the conftitutions of his order, and that he is. 
habitually guilty of perjury and facri lege ; they carried this curious mode of reafoning 
ftill farther — to fay that a life polluted by mortal fins was the fame kind of life which 
Chrift and his apoftles led, was, they affirmed, a horrible blafphemy ; the cordeliers, 
therefore, who maintained that the life they led was the life which Chrift had led, were 
impious blafphemers. Befides, it was mentioned in the fcriptures, they obferved, that 
our Saviour had fome money for the fubfiftence of his apoftles : it was then an efta- 
blifhed article of faith that he was a proprietor: the cordeliers, therefore, who deemed 
that to be the cafe, were heretics 1 . 

Nothing could be more frivolous or abfurd than this difpute ; it was neverthelefs pro- 
ductive of ferious confequences, by the difturbance and fchifms which it occafioned in 
the church. John the Twenty*fecond (who then filled the papal chair) difliked the 
cordeliers ; he did not thank them for their gift of a property whence he derived no 
emolument, and which neither added to the wealth of the holy fee, nor encreafed the 
poverty of the monks ; he therefore iffued bulls, in order to render them, in fpite of them- 
Jelves and their rule3, proprietors of the food they confumed 8 . Their bulls were pub- 
li fried in all the fchools ; it was forbidden, under pain of being deemed a heretic, to- 
maintain a contrary doctrine ; and the pontiff burnt, without mercy, all the refractory 
Francifcans who fell into his hands. The perfecuted monks applied to the emperor, > 
who, being already at variance with the pope, did not hefitate to afford them protection, 
and ftrenuoully oppofed the fevere cenfure which had been iffued againft them. But, 
according to the cuftom of thefe times, not content with defending the friars, he wifhed 
to prove their adverfaries heretics ; and pretended, " that the holy father could not, 
without a breach of the catholic and chriftian faith, fubvert a rule fo facred as that of 
the cordeliers ; a rule' founded on the gofpel, and authorifed by the example of Chrift 
and his apoftles." The Ghibelines, too, ftill more from their hatred to the pope, than 
from their attachment to the emperor, declared in favour of the monks, and made 
incurfions on the lands which had been given to the church by the countefs Matilda — a 
fatal prefent, which had become an eternal fubject of difpute. 

The pope, however, continued to fulminate his excommunications — arms, the im- 
potency whereof was beft proved by the fuccefs of his enemies. He applied to the 
French, formed a treaty with the count of Mons, who afterwards fucceeded to the 
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throne, under the title of Philip of Valois, ami appointed him lieutenant-general' of the 
holy church, for defending it again ft the Vifcomti, the moft powerful of all the Ghibelines. 
The young prince accepted this dignity with joy, and fet out for Italy, accompanied by 
feveral gentlemen, at the head of whom was his youngeft brother Charles. He marched 
ftrait to Vercelli, where he was received amidft the acclamations of the Guelfs, who, being 
mailers of one part of the town, were engaged in continual fkirmilhes with the Ghibe- 
helines, who had taken poffeffion of the other. Thefe laft, not being fufficiently 
ftrong to keep the field, fhut themfelves up within their walls, and prepared for a vigor- 
ous defence; but Philip, who had only fifteen hundred horfe, was unable to inveft the 
place, fo that provifions and other fuccours had a free paffage into the town, which of 
courfe impeded the progrefs of the fiege. A council was called; and it was refolved 
that the prince, while he waited for the reinforcements he expected, fhould place himfelf 
in an advantageous fituation, on the great road, for intercepting all the convoys. This 
expedient fucceeded', and the befieged foon found themfelves fo deftitute of every 
thing that was neeeffary for their defence, that they began to think of furrendering at 
difcretion. 

Maffeo, informed of their fituation, fent his fon Galleazzo to their relief, with a 
force greatly fuperior to that of the French. Philip, apprized of his arrival, fent 
to afk him, whether he meant to offer him battle. He anfvvered, that it was 
not his intention to attack any prince of France, but merely to defend his territories and 
relieve his friends; with that view he fhould ufe his utmoft efforts to introduce provi- 
fions into the town ; and that if any attempt were made to oppofe him, he fhould de- 
fend himfelf with vigour. As the party was by no means equal, Galleazzo having ten 
times more troops than Philip, it became necedary to negociatc. The young prince, whole 
impatience to fignalize his valour, had prevented him from waiting for the reinforce- 
ments from Gafcony, Provence, Naples, Bologna, Vienna, and Florence, demanded a 
conference with Vifcomti. The Italian, who had been knighted by count Charles of 
Valois, accepted the propofal, and both of them having advanced to fome diftance from 
their refpective armies, they had a long converfation together, in which Galleazzo ap- 
pears to have had the advantage. Prayers, compliments, prefents — all were employed, 
and fo opportunely, that Philip, won by his profeffions of refpecl and attachment, aban- 
doned his enterprise, difmiffed his troops, and returned to France, without having at- 
chieved any thing either to the advantage of the fovereign pontiff, or to his own re- 
putation or glory. 

The tranquillity which the kingdom enjoyed at this period revived the projecl: of a 
crufade. The king who had bound himfelf by a vow to affume the crofs during 
the rei^n of his father, Philip the Hardy, expreffed a great eagernefs for the expedition. 
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But tlie pope — with more wifdom than his predeceflbrs had difplayed in fimilar circum- 
ftances — Endeavoured to moderate his imprudent zeal ; he rcprefented to him that the 
time was unfavourable ; that peace, fo eflential to the fuccefs of fuch an enterprize, 
was totally banifhed from the chrillian world; that all the horrors of difcord were com- 
bined to delblate Germany, England, Scotland, the two Sicilies, Lombardy, Cyprus, 
and Armenia; that the order of Knights-hofpitallers, from whom the moft effectual 
afliftance might be expected, were in debt, to the amount of three hundred and hxty 
thoufand florins ; but tbat if, in fpite of all thefe obftacles, he lhould ftill perfevere in 
his intentions, he ought firft to enquire into the expence of fuch an expedition, and the 
means of providing for it, without attempting impoflibilities, as his predeceflbrs had 
done before him. This letter made fome impreflion on the king, though it did not pre- 
vent him from continuing his preparations. 

The execution of his plan, however, was retarded by the intervention of an occur- 
rence that caufed no little confufion in the kingdom. The lhepherds and other inhabitants 
of the country, abandoning their flocks, aflembled, with no other arms than a pilgrim's 
ftafF, and gave out that they were going to Jerufalem, the relief of the Holy Land 
being rcferved for them 10 . They marched in great bodies which daily encreafed, by the 
junction of all the idlers, vagabonds and rogues that met them on the road. They 
took with them children of fixteen ; even women were led to imitate their example, 
and were not afhamed to leave their hufbands to follow them. They were called 
pajioureaux 11 ; their leaders were two profligate priefts, one of whom had been deprived 
of his living on account of his crimes, and the other was an apoftate monk of the order 
of St. Benedict. At firft, they obferved a ftrict difcipline, marching in proceflion, two 
by two, carrying a crofs before them, paying their devotion at all the principal 
churches, and begging a fubliftance in a manner correfponding to the poverty they 
profefled. The people f-upplied them with great plenty of provifions, and the king 
himfclf, led away by the fanatical fpirit of crufading, encouraged them with more zeal 
than prudence. But they foon contracted the habits of thofe vagabonds who had 
joined them, and began to commit every fpecies of depredation and outrage. Some of them. 
bei«g apprehended by an order from the magiftrates, the reft haftened to the prifon, 
burft open the doors, and releafcd the captives. When they arrived at the capital, 
they forced the Chatclet, threw the provoft of Paris, who had bppofed their entrance, 
down flairs, and rclcucd all their companions. From thence they repaired to a meadow 
near the Abbey of St. Germain, where they drew up in order of battle, in expecta- 
tion of being attacked ; but nobody appearing, they marched oft* quietly, and neither the 
king nor his ininiftcrs took any ftep for preventing their inlblence, or checking their 
rebellious proceedings. 

'o Rain. Ann. 1320.N0. 21, 22, ii. Spicil t. v. p. 77. 11 Little Shepherds. 
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The Jews, in particular, were the objects of their perfecution ; left to the choice of 
death or baptifm, they collected their moft valuable effects, and fled before this tumul- 
tuous rabble. A conlidcrable number of them having taken refuge in the royal caftlc 
of Verdun on the Garonne, in the diocefe ofTouloufe, were there befieged by the 
Pajlourcaux ; they defended themfelves with vigour, throwing large beams, ffones,. 
and even their own children at the enemy j the befiegcrs, however, difplayed equal refo- 
lution, and at length fucceeded in fetting fire to the fortrefs. The Jews, half fuffo- 
cated by the furrounding fmoke, perceived there was no means of tfcape ; and, to avoid' 
falling into the hands of the enemy, they requefted one of their fellow citizens, a 
young man of great ftrength, to put them all to death. The wretch accepted the fatal 
commimon ; and after he had maffacred five hundred, he prefented himfelf to the be- 
fiegcrs, with a few children, whofe lives he had fpared, and demanded baptifm. This 
requeft however was rejected, and he inftantly met the punifhment that was due to 
his barbarity '\ 

. 

From thence the Pajlourcaux palled into Languedoc, and had advanced nearly 
ns far as CarcafTonne, when the fenefchal, Aymeri de Cros, publifhed a prohibition to 
commit any act of violence on the Jews who belonged to the king, but this order 
being difregarded, he was compelled to alienable troops, and adopt more vigorous and 
decifive meafures. A great number of thefe vagabonds were apprehended and 
hanged in different places, particularly at Touloufe, where they had maffacred all 
the Jews in the city ; the reft marched towards Avignon, but finding the gates of the 
town fhut againft them, they were obliged to retreat, when many of them were 
killed; others were taken and executed, and the whole body of them now meet- 
ing with a general refinance, fpeedily difperfed and retired to their refpective habi- 
tations. 

A. D. 132 i.J The infidels, informed of this occurrence, imagined that the rage 
for crufading was revived in France 13 ; and in order to avert the danger with which 
they conceived themfelves to be threatened, they had recourfe to a ftratagem the 
moft treacherous and bafe. Knowing that the Jews, from the perfecution they had 
continually experienced in France, entertained an implacable hatred againft the nation ; 
they applied to them to poifon all the wells and fprings in the kingdom, which 
would of Courfe effea the deftruaion of thoufands, and thereby prevent the king's 
intended expedition into Paleltine. The king of Grenada, urged on by the Ma- 
hometans of Afia, and excited, moreover, by his own refentmcnt againft the Chrif- 
tians, whofe victorious armies had laid wafte his dominions, was the principal con- 
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triver of this deteftable plot. The Jews being clofely watched, were afraid to< 
undertake a commiflion fo pregnant with danger, hut they promifed to ufe their 
utmoft endeavours to prevail on the lepers, who were then very numerous in France, 
to execute the plan. Thefe unfortunate people, whofe malady was contagious, bore 
with impatience the humiliating degradation of being confidered not only as outenfts 
of fociety, but as objects of public execration and horror. They were eafily perfuaded 
that all who fhould drink of the poifoned waters, and efcape with life, would be 
afflicted with the leprofy | by which means the diforder would become general, 
and no longer be regarded as ignominious. This flattering hope, fo natural to man, 
of feeing others reduced, to the fame wretched fituation with themfelves; and the 
farther inducement of a bribe, proved too powerful to be refifted ; all the waters 
in Upper-Guienne were poifoned, and, in a fhort time, the country was almoft de- ■ 
populated. But they did not conduct, the matter with fuch fecrecy as to efcape fuf- 
picion ; their motions were watched ; and feveral of them being detected, avowed the. 
crime, and were burned alive. 

In Poitou, a fimilar attempt was made; but it was fortunately difcovered ere the evil 
had lpread, and an adequate remedy was applied. The authors of it were apprehended, and 
full proof of their guilt being obtained, the king publifhcd an edict, commanding fuch 
of the lepers as fhould be convicted to be burned alive, and the reft to be imprifoned 
for life; and this edict was rigoroufly enforced. As to the Jews, in many places they 
were burned without any difcrimination ; at Chinon, it is laid, a large fire was made in 
a deep hole dug for the purpofe, and one hundred and fixty of them were cait into the 
flames. Several, we are told, jumped into the fire of their own accord, and exhibited 
every fymptom of joy 14 ; the women, too, followed the example, and devoted their 
children to deflrudtion, through fear that the Chriftians might feize them, and con- 
vert them to Chriftianity. At Paris, the guilty were punifhed with equal feverity; 
and the innocent were banifhed the kingdom ; the king, however, was careful to detain 
the moft opulent Jews till he had procured an account of the debts that were due to 
them, which he appropriated to his own ufe, together with all their effects which were 
eftirflatcd at one hundred and fifty thoufand livres — a confiderable fum in thofe times. 
At Vitry, forty of this wretched people, being condemned to the flames, determined 
to anticipate the executioner. For this purpofe, they felected one of the oldeft 
amongft them, a man of high repute and great fanctity ; he refufed, however, to un- 
dertake the office, unlefs a young man was affbeiated with him. This being imme- 
mediately done, the two executioners proceeded to maifacre their companions; when 
they had accompli flicd their fanguinary talk, a difpute arofc between them, as to 
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which ftiould die the firft ; at length- the young man yielded, and difpatcheel the olJ 
one. Left to himfelf, he was alarmed at the profpeft of death, and tying the robes of 
his dead countrymen together, he fought to efcape by the window ; but he. fell in the: 
attempt, and having broken his leg, was feUed and burned. 

Though the fanaticifm of Philip had led him to connive, in a great meafure, at the 
diforders committed by the Pajlourcaux, he generally enforced a due obedience to the 
laws, and adminiftered jullice with firi&nefs and impartiality. Of this, a finking in- 
ftance is recorded in hiftory ,s . A rich citizen was confined in the prifon of the Cha- 
telet, on a charge of murder, under the care of Henry Capetal, provoft of Paris. The 
crime was fo notorious, and the proofs were fo clear, that the culprit was unanimoufly 
convicted, and fentenced to die. But the provoft, tempted by the offer of a confider- 
able fum of money, confented to fnve his life ; and ordering a poor prifoner, who was 
confined on a falfe accufation to be hanged in his ftead, fuffered the rich criminal to efcape. 
This iniquitous tranfacTion being communicated to the king, he appointed commiffaries 
to try the magiftrate, and the fact being afcertained, very properly ordered hnn to be 
fufpended on the fame gibbet. 

A. D. 1322.] The king was employed, during the greater part of his reign, in the 
adoption of falutary regulations, as well for checking abides in the adminiftration of 
juftice, as for facilitating the internal traffic of the kingdom, by eftablifhing an uni- 
formity of coin, weights, and meafures. But this laft defign, laudable as it was, 
had nearly excited a revolt ,6 . A report was induftrioufly propagated, that in order 
to indemnify thofe who enjoyed the privilege of coining, he had refolved to impofe a 
tax upon all his fubjedts, amounting to one fifth of their property. Aflbciations were 
immediately formed in various parts of the kingdom ; and the nobility and clergy 
joined the people in their efforts to refill an impoft, both onerous and unprecedented. 
Philip, therefore, was obliged to give up the fcheme; but fuch was the mifery occa- 
fioned by the debafement of the coin, that he refolved, at all events, to deprive the 
barons and prelates of that dangerous privilege. This meafure he enforced with equal 
fpir.it and fuccefs, in Chartres, Anjou, Clermont and the Bourbonnois, and there is little 
doubt but he would finally have accomplilhed the total abolition of private mints, had he 
not been feized with a violent fever, accompanied by a dy fentery, which put an end to his 
life. He expired at Long-Champ, on the third of January, 1322, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and the fixth of his reign. His body was conveyed to Saint-Denis; 
his heart, to the convent of the cordeliers, at Paris ; and his entrails to the Jacobins. 
" Thofe good fathers", fays Mezeray 1? , " had, from the time of Saint Lewi?, claimed 
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" a right of having a part of the entrails of their fovereigns — lefs for the ho- 
" nour of the circumftance, than for the emoluments with which it was generally 
" accompanied." 

Philip was a juft and virtuous prince, whofe only fault appears to have been an: 
exorbitant love of money, which fometimes led him to the adoption of meafures, 
that were inconfiftent with the general tenour of his conduct. He was pious and de- 
vout ; ever faithful to his- word; vigilant, active, and refolute in all his undertakings ; 
but in manners mild, and polTelTed of a capacious and cultivated mind. Attached to 
the ftudy of the belles-lettres, he patronized all who had the fame propenfity. Mil- 
lion, and Bernard Marquis, two celebrated poets, the firft of Poitou, the laft of Provence, 
were, in confederation of their talents, honoured with his frieiidfhip, and rewarded' 
with places in his houfhold. 

Philip had, by his queen Jane, heirefs of Burgundy, one fon, named Lewis,, 
who died in his infancy ; and four daughters — Jane, married to Eudes the Fourth, 
duke of Burgundy; Margaret, wife to Lewis, count of Flanders; Ifabella, who 
was firft married to Guigue, dauphin of Viennois, and afterwards to John, baron 
of Faucongney, in Franche-Comte ; and Blanche, who took the veil in the monaftery 
of Long-Champ. _ 

It was under this reign that the conftitutions of pope Clement the Fifth, vul- 
garly called Clementines, were publiflied ; that Thouloufe became a " metropolis ; 
and that the bilhopricks of Montauban, Saint Papoul, Rieux, Lombcz, Lavaur, 
Mirepoix, Alet, Saint-Pons, Caftres, Condom, Sarlat, Tulle, Saint Hour, Vabres, 
Lucon, and Maillezais, were erected ; the laft was afterwards transferred to Ro- 
ehelle. 

It was cuftomary, at this period, to admit children of eight years to take the 
veil ,s ; but ihey ne'rthcr made the ufual vows, nor received the folemn bene- 
diction*; if they afterwards left the convent, and married, which they were at 
liberty to do, chey were obliged to obtain letters of legitimation for their children, 
in order to render them capable of inheriting ; whence it would appear, that, 
without fuch letters, they would have been deemed baftards. " The cafe was 
" vi_ry different" — fays the prefident Henault — " two hundred years before, when 
u Hugh, abbot of Cluni, fupported by the authority of the church, forbade the 
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" reception of any girl under twenty, at the abbey of Marcigny, which he had. 
" founded." 

In thcfe times, nuns were required to learn Latin, which had ceafed to be the 
vulgar tongue ; this cuftom' was obferved till the latter end of. the fourteenth 
century. 

Philip, by a law, excluded the clergy from fitting in parliament,, in order that they 
might have more leifure to attend to the duties of their profemon. He revoked all the 
grants of crown-lands which had been made during the reigns of his father, Philip the 
Fair, and his brother, Lewis Hutin; and from that time the domains of the crown 
became inalienable. 
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SURNAMED ?HE FAIR. 



A. D. 1322.] PHILIP leaving no male iffue, his brother Charles, count of la: 
Marche, fucceeded to the throne without oppofition 1 ; and was crowned at Rheims, 
by Robert de Courtenai, archbifhop of that diocefe l . His firft care was to procure a 
divorce from his wife, Blanche of Burgundy, who for adultery was ft ill confined in the 
prifon of Chateau-Gaillard. He had recourfe to the ufual convenient pretext of con- 
fanguinity, which, in this inftance, however, was ftrengthened by a farther impedi- 
ment, arifing from the circumftance of Maude of Artois, mother to Blanche, having 
flood godmother to Charles. A difpenfation from pope Clement the Fifth was in- 
deed produced, in oppofition to this plea, but the attorney-general undertook to prove 
its invalidity, from the infertion of feveral falfe facts, which had tended to impofe on 
the^bvereign pontiff". The court of Rome being inclined to gratify his inclinations, 
readily admitted tli^ ftrength of his reafons ; the divorce was accordingly pronounced, 
and Charles, foon after, gave his hand to Mary of Luxembourg, daughter to the em- 
peror, Heary the Seventh, and fifter to John, duke of Bohemia. 

The pope was induced to grant this indulgence to the king, from a promife which he 
made to undertake a crufade for the relief of the Cyprian and Armenian Chriftians, who 
were cruelly haraffed by the Infidels. But though confiderable preparations were> 
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made for this expedition, to command' which Amalric, vifcount of Narbonne, was 
releafcd from prifon, while Berenger Blanc was appointed admiral of the fleet, it never 
took place ; Charles finding the immediate concerns of his kingdom fufficicnt to employ 
his attention, and to occupy his forces. The Lombards and Italians, to whom the 
adminiftration of the finances Were principally entrufted, being accufed of malversation 
and oppreffion, were Stripped of their property, and fent back in a State of poverty to 
their native country. Gerard Laguette, a native of Clermont in Auvergne, a man of low 
extraction, formerly mafter of the mint, now receiver-general of the revenuesof the crown, 
died on the rack, to which he had been applied in order to extort from him a con- 
feffion of the hidden treafures which he was fufpefled of poffeffing 3 . His body was after- 
wards dragged through the Streets, and fufpended on a gibbet at Paris. 

A. D. 1323.] Apprized of the tyrannical proceedings of the nobility, who Seized 
with impunity the property of their neighbours, and exerted the moft defpotic Sway 
over the country in which they refided, Charles fent commiffioners of approved in- 
tegrity and known talents into the different provinces, as well to reprefs their licentious 
proceedings, as to check the abufes arifing from the venality and ignorance of the pro- 
vincial judges. The commiffioners had orders to Shew no favour to any one, but to 
adminifter juftice with the utmoSt rigour and the StricteSt impartiality ; having recourSe 
IcSs to the exaction of pecuniary fines, than to the infliction of corporal. puniShments. 
A gentleman of note named Jourdain, lord of Lille, in Aquitaine^ the moll consider- 
able of thefe petty tyrants, the Scourge of the country in which he lived 4 , was cited 
to appear before the king, to anfwer to eighteen different charges that had been exhi- 
bited againft him, the leaft of which merited death. The criminal, knowing the king's: 
feverity, made application to the pope, to whom he was related by marriage ; and the 
interceffion of John proving fuccefsful, he obtained a pardon for all his crimes : but 
rather encouraged than difmayed by his recent eScape, he Soon committed frefh 
enormities, and gave way to every Species of oppreffion and licentioufneSs, — ravifhed 
the virgins, putting to death all Such as oppoSed his iniquitous proceedings, declaring 
himfelf the protector of thieves and public depredators, and openly refifting the royal 
authority. Cited a Second time to appear in the king's court, he had the temerity to 
flay the ufher of the council, who brought him the Summons.; and even after this 
act of violence, he prefumed to appear, accompanied by the principal nobility of the 
province. He relied on the dignity of his birth, and the influence of the pope, who 
again interfered to refcue him from the hands of juftice: but the viScount de Lo- 
magne, and the lond oS Albret, his principal accuSers, having eftabliShed the facts laid 
to his charge, he was committed to the pri ion of the Chatelet, and, being tried'and 
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opndemned by the Mayors of the Palace \ was tied to a.horfe's tail, dragged to, the place ( 
of execution, and there hanged. 

Charles was equally fevere in afierting his authority over the moft powerful vallate"* 
of the crown. We have before obferved, that Philip the Long, when he married his 
daughter Margaret to Lewis, fon to the count of Nevers,, infilled that the young prince- 
fbouldiucceed to the county of Flanders, even lhould his father die before his grand- 
father. The event juftified the precaution, as the old count furvived his eldeft fori 
two months. On his death, Robert de Caflel, his-youngeft fon, Laid claim to the fuc- 
ceflion, arid, aflifted by the count of Namur, took poffeflkm of feveral forts. He 
founded his pretcnfions on proximity of blood, being fon to the lafl proprietor, whercaa- 
Lewis was only his grandfon. The king took upon himfelf the deciiion of the affair, 
3nd forbade the rival, claimants to proceed till he fliould have pronounced fentencc. 
The Flemings being ftrongly. attached to Lewis, fent a deputation to Charles to requcft 
he would confirm the la ft treaty, and to aflure him that they would convert the country 
into an independent republic, if he attempted to give them any other ibvercign. The- 
young prince, flattered by thefe profelfions of attachment, entertained no doubt of gain- 
ing his caufe, and, without, waiting for the king's confent, received. the homage of his 
new fubjects. Charles, enraged at this act of difobedience to his mandates, arretted 
Lewis, and confined him for fome days in the prifon of the Louvre ; but, appeafed by 
his fubmiflions, he rettorcd him to liberty, gave a fentence in his favour, received his 
homage, and exacted an oath that he would never require the ceffion of Orchies, Lilte,, 
and Douay. 

Lewis foon loft the affection of his fubjects, by the great confidence which he im- 
prudently repofed in the abbot of Vezelay, fon to the famous chancellor of France^ 
Peter Flotte, who was killed at the battle of Courtray. The Flemings compelled him 
to difmifs his favourite; and his condefcenfion, in this iuftance, encreafed-their audacity i 
having impofed a tax, which, though onerous . in itfelf,. was rendered more fo by the 
extortions of the collectors*, the inhabitants of Bruges took up arms, and maflacred all 
thole tyrannical minifters of the court. Robert de Caflel.be ing fufpectjed of giving 
birth to this infur.rection, his death \vas refolved on, and the inhabitants of Warneton, 
where he refided, received orders to kill him. But having received intelligence of their 
defign from,the count's chancellor, he had time to, effect. his efcape. Lewi6, enraged at 
lofing his prey, ordered the worthy magiftrate to be apprehended ; when brought into 
his prefence, he was afked by the count> Why, he had betrayed his fecrct? — " To 
" prefervc yqur honour," replied the, intrepid minifter. Lewis, who had neither 
fufficientjenfe to perceive the dignity of the reply, nor fufficient merit to appreciate 
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and reward the fentiments that influenced the conduct of his chancellor, threw him 
into prifon. — This incident occurred in 1325. 

Unimproved by experience, the count of Flanders continued to impofe new taxes- 
on his fubjedts, who refifted them by the fame means as before. They again flew, to 
arms; and, in a pitched battle, Lewis was defeated, taken prifcner, and confined, in the 
prifon of Bruges. Robert de Caffel was. then recalled, and the. whole country, except 
Ghent, acknowledged him for their prince. The king now interfered, and exhorted 
the Flemings to reftore their count to liberty ; but they rejected his felicitations, and 
refufed to fubmit ; but, alarmed at his formidable preparations for attacking them, they 
were at length induced to accept fuch conditions as he chofe to dictate. After releafing 
Lewis,, and re-eftablifhing him in his former dignity, they were compelled to difmantle 
Yprts and Bruges, and to dcmolifh all' the other fortifications, which had' been recently 
erected; to renounce, under pain. of death, all leagues and aflbciations for oppofing the 
authority of their prince ; to pay four thoufand livres tournois, for founding a convent 
of Carthufians in the diftrict of Courtray ; and to repair all the damages done to the 
churches during the commotions. The inhabitants of Bruges and Ypres promifed to 
fend a hundred pilgrims to Saint-James, in Gallicia; a hundred to Notre-Dame de 
Vanvert, and a hundred to Notre-Dame de Roque Madour, or elfe to pay the king ten 
thoufand livres tournois, in cafe he fhould incline to difpenfe with this engagement 6 . 

A. D. 1324.] Charles, about the fame time, made his public entry into Touloufe, 
accompanied' by his queen, his brother-in-law, the king of Bohemia, his uncle Charles 
of Valois, and Sancho king of Majorca. On his return to Paris the queen, who was 
pregnant, opprefled by the fatigue of the journey, was brought to bed- before her time 
at Iffoudun, of a fon, who only lived long enough to receive baptifm ; and his mother 
furvived him but a few days. The king, before the expiration of the year, having- 
procured a difpenfation from the pope, married Jane, daughter to Lewis, count of 
Evreux, his paternal uncle ; this princefs was crowned with great pomp, in the chapel 
adjoining the palace.. 

The attention of Charles was now called to an object of lefs magnitude, from its 
immediate confequence, than from its probable effects. A nobleman of Agenois, 
named Monpefat, had erected a fortrefs on a fpot which, he pretended, belonged to the 
king of England, as duke of Aquitaine, but which the king's officers maintained to be 
fituated on the domains of the crown. The difpute was carried before the parliament, 
who decided in favour of the French monarch. Monpefat, enraged at a fentence which 
he believed to be unjuft, had recourfe to the fenefchal of Guienne, who fupplied. him 
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with troops, and laying {lege to the fortrefs, which had been taken from him in con- 
iequence of the decifion of the parliament, carried it by affault, put the garrifon to the, 
fword, and hanged fome of the officers. 

Charles, inftcad of making reprifals, applied for reparation to the king of England. 
Edward promifed him fatisfaclion, and even difpatched his brother, Edmond earl of 
Kent, to Paris, with full power to inveftigate the fact, and to decide on the nature of the 
reparation to be made to the French monarch ; who required that the fortrefs which had 
occafioned thedifpute fhould be furrendered to him, and thatMontpefat, with thefenefchal 
of Guienne, and all their accomplices, fhould be delivered into his hands, in order to be 
punifhed according to the magnitude of their offence. The earl of Kent, after a long 
negotiation, exprelied his determination to comply with the demands of Charles ; 
and defired fome one might be fent to receive, in the king's name, the fortrefs and the 
prifoners. John d'Arablay was accordingly appointed to accompany him, but when 
they arrived on the frontiers of Gafcony, the earl difmiffed him with derifion, threaten- 
ing to kill him if he dared to advance any, farther 7 . 

Charles, to revenge this infult, fent an army into Gafcony, under the command of 
his uncle, the count of Valois, wjio was attended by his two ions, Philip and Charles, 
and by his fon-in-law, Robert of Artois. His firft attempt was on Agen, which im- 
mediately furrendered, and the other towns of the province followed the example of the 
capital. He then marched againft Reole, whither the earl of Kent had retired ; a 
party of volunteers, advancing to the gates of the city, dared the Englifh. to ccme 
forth and give them battle; the challenge was accepted, and they paid dear for their 
prefumption ; oppreffed by fuperior numbers they were completely routed, and the 
lord of Florentin, with feveral brave knights, was left on the field. The count of 
Valois, apprized of this difafter, haftened to remedy it, but before he arrived at the fcene 
of action, the Englifh had re-entered the town ; which, however, was foon reduced to 
the'neceffity of capitulating. The fortrefs which occafioned the war, was in the mean 
time taken and demolifhed ; and all Guienne, except Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Saint 
Se ver, was [educed by the French arms. In this fituation, the earl of Kent fued for 
a truce, which was accordingly granted till the octave of Eafler, 1325. It was ftipu- 
lated that he fhould return to England, and engage his brothe[ to repair to the court 
of France, to do homage to Charles, (a ceremony which he had hitherto omitted) as 
well as to prefer his claims, and exhibit his complaints before the peers j but in cafe 
Edward refufed to appear, the carl of Kent engaged to return and furrender himfeli. 
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a prifoner to the king-. Four Englifh knights were left as hoftagcs, who confented ton 
Lole their heads, fhould he fail to perform his engagements. 

A- D. 1325.] The king of England fent the bifhops of Norwich and Winchefter, 
1 the earl of Richmond, and Sir Henry Beaumont to Paris, in order to accommodate the 
difference between the two nations. The firft thing they fettled was a prolongation of 
the truce till the twenty-fifth of July ; but finding their negociations of little avail, 
they difpatched the bifhop of Winchefter. to London, to intimate to Edward that his 
queen Ifabella was the moft likely pcrfon to procure favourable conditions from her 
brother Charles. The queen willingly accepted the commiffion ; nor, h.wever, with 
any view to promote the intereft of her hufband, but to exhibit complaints againft him, 
and to forward her own flagitious fchemes. Her enmity had been chiefly provoked 
by a young man of the name of Spenfer, defcended from a noble family, who now 
enjoyed that portion of her hufband's confidence and favour, which file thought only 
due to herfelf. Charles, moved by her affedted forrow, vowed to affift her in obtaining 
vengeance for the injuries fhe complained of; but having convened an affembly of the 
nobles, they all dilfuadcd him from engaging in a war with England, merely on his 
filter's account ; thougli they treacheroufly advifed him to grant her fecret affiftance, by 
permitting her to levy troops in the kingdom, and by fupplying her with money for 
that purpofe 3 — amean and pitiful conduit, which, viewed either in a moral or political 
light, muft appear equally deferving of reprobation. This advice, being conformable 
to the views and wifh.es of the monarch, was followed ; and the queen was informed of. 
her brother's determination by Robert of Artois. 

Ifabella, contented with thefe affurances of protection, withdrew her oppofition, and 
a peace was immediately concluded with the Englifh plenipotentiaries 9 . It was agreed, 
that the duchy of Guienne fhould be furrendered to the French monarch, who might 
appoint a fenefchal to govern it in his name, but without the power of changing the 
captains or commanders of fortified places ; that in the mean time, to prevent any 
interruption in the exercife of his authority, all the troops, belonging to either mo- 
narch, fliould quit the country ; that Edward fhould repair to Bcauvais, on the feftival 
of the Affumption, to pay homage to Charles, who fliould then, through friendfhip to 
the queen his fifter, rellore all the places which had been furrendered to him in 
Guienne ; that Agenois, however, and the other territories which had been reduced, 
fliould not be comprized in this reflitution, but that the king of England fhould be at 
liberty to prefer his demands on this fubjed before the court of peers; that if the court 
decreed he fhould be put in poifefllon of that country, he fhould then difcharge all the 
expences of the war j but if, on the contrary, they fhould declare his pretenfions to be 
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unfounded, no demand of that fort ftiould be made on him ; and, finally, that' 
after the publication of the peace, the prifoners, on either fide, fhould be releafedj 
This treaty, which is dated the thirty- firft of May, 1325, was ratified by Edward. 

"The article by which Edward obliged' himfelf to repair to France, for the purpofe of 
performing homage, could not but prove highly difagreeable to his favourite, the 
younger Spenfer, who was afraid to remain in the kingdom, during trie abfence 
of his fovereign, as he knew his enemies, who were numerous, would not fail 
to take advantage of an opportunity fo favourable for effecting his deftruclion ; and he 
was equally averfe from accompanying Edward to France, where the queen, (of whofe 
hatred to his family he was firmly convinced, though of late fhe had been ftudious to 
conceal it, by a difplay of the moll confummate hypocrify) was pofTefTed of fufficient 
power to accomplifh any project which the native cruelty of her mind might fuggefr, 
and the inveteracy of her revenge induce her to execute. Urged by thefe powerful 
motives, he had ever ftrenuoufly oppofed the king's departure from his dominions; 
and his oppofition to that meafure, fo pregnant with danger to himfelf, was now mora 
violent than ever. But a parliament which affembled at London, on the twenty-fifth 
of June, having advifed Edward to comply with the terms of the treaty, that prince 
made preparations for his journey, and actually fet out for Dover; when he arrived, 
however, at the abbey of Langton, in the vicinity of Dover, a ficknefs, either real. or 
pretended, impeded his progrefs, and impelled him to fend a mefTenger to Charles, to 
acquaint him with his indifpofition, and to defire that a more diftant day might be ap- 
pointed for the performance of the intended, ceremony '°. 

At this crifis Edward received anew and unexpected overture from the court of 
France — probably, at the inftigation of Ifabella — purporting, that if he would refign 
his continental dominions-to his fon — now thirteen years of age — Charles would accept 
the homage of the prince, and grant him the inveftiture of Guienne and Ponthieu. 
This expedient, which fecmed fo happily to remove all difficulties, was eagerly em- 
braced, through the perfuafions of Spenfer, and executed with a rapidity almoft in- 
credible. The deed of conveyance being figned by the king of England at Dover, on the 
tenth of September, the prince embarked for the continent on the twelfth* and performed 
homage to Charles, at Beauvais-, on the fourteenth of the fame month Hence it is 
evident, that neither the king nor his favourite was aware of the infidious fnare con- 
cealed beneath this project ; and, indeed; the whole of this myfterious tranfaclion was 
managed with fuch extreme caution, that a prince of much greater fagacity than 
Edward pofTefled, might have been equally impofed upon. 
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It appears-, that when ISabella arrived in France, Ihe there found a great' number of 
Englifh fugitives, who had been either banifhed their country for treasonable practices, 
or had Submitted to a voluntary exile, in order to avoid the puniShment that was due 
to their crimes. Thefe were the Shattered remains of theLancaftrian faction; and their 
common hatred of Spcnfer proving a Strong recommendation to the favour of Ifabella, 
they were admitted to the friendship oS that princefs, who maintained a Secret corre- 
spondence with them. Among the reft was young Roger Mortimer, one of the factious 
barons who had been reduced to fubmiflion by Edward ; and had been condemed for high 
treaSon, but had. received a pardon on condition of Submitting to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the tower, Sro:n whence, however, he was So lucky as to effect his efcape into 
I ranee. This nobleman bting.one of the raoft considerable perSons now remaining 
ftf the party, and being particularly diftinguiflied Sor. the violence . of his animofity 
againSt SpenSer, was- received- by the queen with peculiar marks of attention. The 
graces of his perfon, and the elegance oShis addrels, Soon made an impreffion upon her 
heart ; he became her Sole counScllor ; She adopted no meaSure, however trivial, without 
his previous advice or approbation, and the gradation from an intimacy So cloSe and unre- 
ferved to a criminal intercourSe, being eaSy and natural to a mindunbiaSTed by the restraints 
of virtue, or unawed by the rules of.decorum, he at laft prevailed on her to yield to the 
dictates of paffion, and facrifice to its gratification her honour and conjugal fidelity 12 . 
In confequence of her crime and its effects, She willingly entered into the treacherous 
plans oSher paramour, and, having gotten the prince of Wales, the heir to the throne, 
into her poffeffion, ihe refolved on the utter ruin of the king, as well as of his favour- 
ite. When Edward, therefore, on the conclusion of peace, required her to return, tha- 
purpofe of her journey being effected, She peremptorily refufed to comply with his 
requeft; declaring that She would never Set foot in England, till Spenfer. was banifhed,, 
not only from the court, but the kingdom 1} . 

Mezeray pretends that as Soon- as Charles difcovered the criminal connection which- 
fubfifted between his Sifter and Mortimer, he Shewed the Strongeft marks oS reSentment 
to the Sormer, treating her with great coolneSs, Seldom Seeing her, and Scarcely ever ex- 
changing a word with her. This however reSts Solely on his own teflimony, and the affcr- 
tion is toogroSs to be credited ; Since he is compelled to acknowledge, that notwithstanding 
Charles's disapprobation of Ifabella's irregularities, he permitted her to remain in France 
as long as She pleaSed, and promiSed that, during her reSidence there, She Should want for 
nothing ; his previous, conduct too is alone Sufficient to prove that if not the open accom- 
plice, he was, at leaft, the Secret encourager of her nefarious practices. When the 
queen's determination, was made known to her hufband, he. informed her brother, that 
fo far from her having juft ground of complaints againft Spenfer, he could juStiSy the 
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conduct of his favourite by Ifabella's own teftimony, fhe having written feveral letters 
to that nobleman, fince her departure from England, replete with profeffions of con- 
fidence and efteem. — to. fuch a heighth had this artful and malicious princefs carried 
her diffimulation. Edward farther obferved, that he would never fuffer Spenfer, nor 
any other fubjedt, to fhow the fmalleil difrefpedr. to the partner of his throne. The 
juftiee of thefe remonftrances, however, had no weight with the queen ; and the con- 
firmation of Edward and his favourite was foon after greatly augmented by the intel- 
ligence brought them from the court of France, by the bifhop of Exeter. That 
prelate, who was equally diftinguifhed for his wifdom and loyalty, had been fent 
by the king of England, as guardian and counfellor to the prince of Wales ; and having 
obferved that the court of Ifabella was daily filled with the fugitive partizans of the 
Lancafirian faction, and having difcovered the criminal nature of her connection with 
Mortimer, who now lived in the moft declared intimacy with her, he quitted Paris- 
in difguife, and hafiened home to impart thefe important particubrs to his injured 
fovereign' 4 : 

Edward, alarmed at the difcovery, reiterated his orders to the queen and prince 
to return without delay ; and alfo wrote to Charles requeuing he would haflen their 
departure. He farther fummoned a council of his prelates and nobles, which met at 
Weftminfter on the tenth of November, and having afked their advice, the bifhops all 
agreed to write, themfelves, to the queen, to defire fhe would immediately return with 
the prince 15 . But thefe importunities, as may eafily be conceived, were treated 
with contempt ; Ifabella had advanced too far in infamy to think of retreating : 
having injured the honour of her hufband, fhe determined to effect the depofitiorv 
©f her fovereign, 

Hoftiliti es, in the mean time, commenced between France and England ; Edward 
deeming the countenance fhowed by Charles to'his fifter an infraction of the peace* 
directed his officers to fcize all the French fhips that fell in their Way 16 . Twenty 
veffels were accordingly feized by the Englifh in the ports of Normandy ; Xaintes was 
takey by affault, and Charles found it neceffary to fend an army into tuienne, 
where the flames of war began to rage with more than ufual fury. In order to encreafe 
the animohty of the people, a report was purpofely fpread that Edward had maffacred 
all the French who were in England, and feized their effects ; and, under this pretext, 
Charles ordered all the Englifh, refident in France, to be arrefted and thrown into 
prifon, and their property to be fequeftercd. Thefe orders were vigoroufly executed 
the fame day, (the day after the Affumption) and at the fame hour, throughout the 
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kingdom ; and though, when the report was proved to be falfe, the king was obliged 
to releafe his prifoners, yet he took care to keep their property — a circumftance,. fays; 
Villaret, which excited the indignation of all honeft, men. Indeed the murmurs on 
this account were general 5 and it was openly afferted, that Charles and his minifters 
were rather actuated by motives of avarice, than by zeal for the glory of the 
throne 17 . 

A. D. 1326.] Edward and his minifters were ft i 11 urgent in their folicitations to 
the king to withdraw his protection from Ifabella ; but though callous to their en- 
treaties, he was moved by their bribes, and the gold which they lavifhed on him and 
his council l3 , at length effected what juftice and reafon had proved inadequate to en- 
force. Charles forbade his fubjects, under pain of banifhment, to amft the queen ; ftill, 
however, he neglected to urge her departure from the kingdom, till a letter from the 
pope, (produced, alfo, if the hiftorian we laft quoted may be credited, by Englilh gold) 
threatening him with all the cenfures of the church, by alarming his fears, compelled 
him to the adoption of that meafure. 

Ifabella was 1 educed iu ihc iiccclTky of making application for afliftance. to fome other 
power ; in this emergency, fhe had recourfe to William, count of Hainault and Hol- 
land, who foon concluded a treaty with her, by which he engaged to fupply her with 
a fleet and a fmall body of troops, to enable her to make a defcent upon England ; and, 
in return for this favour, fhe affianced the prince of Wales, who was too young to 
ibrefee the confequences of fo imprudent an alliance, to Philippa, the count's fecond 
daughter. Having collected a force of nearly three thoufand men, fhe landed at Ore- 
well Haven, in Suffolk, on the twenty-fourth of September I9 , and foon found berfelf 
at the head of a formidable army. The forces of the royalifts were too weak to oppofe 
her progrefs ; the two Spenfers were foon taken, and executed without any previous 
trial ; and the unfortunate king himfelf, after the indignity of a formal depofiticn, and 
a fhort confinement,- was barbaroufly murdered, in Berkely-caftle, by the orders of his 
lafcivious confort, and her infamous paramour 20 . 

A. D. 1327.] Charles, on the acceffion of Edward the Third to the throne of Eng- 
land, fummoned that monarch to do homage for his continental territories; but the un- 
fettled ftate of his kingdom was pleaded and accepted as an excufe for delaying the 
ceremony ; and commiflioners were immediately appointed for fettling the difputes be- 
tween the two nations. A peace was accordingly concluded on the following terms — 
That all the places taken, by either party, in the courfe of the war, fhould be reftored ; 
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that the king of England fhould pay the king of France fifty thoufand pound's ft'eriing*% 
to defray the expenses of the war; and that a general aranelty fhoukl be palled'. 

A. D. 1328.] Charles died foon after the conclufion of this peace, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and the feventh of his reign. He was a prince neither dif- 
tinguifhed for any great virtues, nor remarkable vices ; avarice was his chief defect, but 
where that did not lead him to acts of opprefnon, he was careful to enforce a due ob- 
fervance of order, and an impartial adminiftration of juftice. An impulfe of ambition: 
had urged him to profit by the troubles in Germany, to depofe Lewis of Bavaria, and 
transfer the Imperial diadem to his own brows ; but the pope was unable to afford the 
affiltance he had promifed, and Charles, duped by the German princes, failed in his 
enterprize. 

Charles had three wives ; Blanche, of Burgundy ; Mary, of Luxembourg ; and Jane> 
of Evreux. By the firft, he had a fon and daughter, who both died in their infancy. 
The fecond gave birth to a prince who lived but a few hours. By the third, he had 
two daughters, Jane, who died when a year old, and Mary, who was cut off in the 
prime of her youth. At hts death the queen was far advanced in her pregnancy ; for 
which reafon, as foon as he was convinced of the impoffibillty of his recovery, he feut 
for the principal nobles of his court, and told them, that if the queen fliould bring 
forth a prince, he had no doubt but that they would chearfully acknowledge him for 
their fovereign ; but if fhe brought forth a princefs, it would then reft with the chief 
barons of France to decide on whom the crown would devolve ; but that, in the inte- 
rim, he appointed Philip of Valois regent of the kingdom. 

Charles the Fair was the laft of the immediate defcendants of Hugh Capet, who had 
fwayed, for near three centuries and a half, the fceptre of France, which was now tranf- 
ferred to the Houfe of Valois. 
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ABELARD, defcription of his perfon and doc- 
trines, 344; his high reputation ; oppreffedby 
the pope, and forced to burn his book on the 
Trinity, and retire to a convent, 345 ; ftill main- 
tains the truth of his doctrines, 347 ; reconci- 
liation between him and the fovereign pontiff, 
348 ; his death, and character, ib. 

sEgidius, bifliop, convicted of an attempt to mur- 
der young Chilperic, 72 ; his punifhment, 73. 

Albigen/es, their blafphemous doctrine, 412 ; in- 
vaded by Lewis the Eighth, 432. 

Akthcus confpires again ft Clotaire, 100 ; flies; 
is taken, and fentenced to lofe his head, 10 1. 

Amufements common in France in the days of 
Pepin, 158, 159. 

Arthur, prince, murdered by king John, 409. 

AJTaJJIns, account of, and their prince, 398. 

AJps' fejlival, ridiculous ceremony of, 429. 

Auguftins firft fettled in France, 477. 
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Bakers, expofed on a wheel, and banifhed the 
kingdom, for adulterating the bread at the 
time of a dreadful famine, 554. 

Bati/da,.a Have, married to Clovis the Second,. 
111 ; her exemplary character ; retires to a 
monaftery; dies, and is canonized, 124. 

Bcciet, Thomas a, fome account of, 362 ; raifed 
to high honours, ib. ; his great magnificence, 
363 ; aftonifliing change in that particular, 
ib.; refufes to fubmit to the king's authority, 
364 ; occafions a war between France and 
England, 365 ; his intolerable obftinacy and 
arrogance, 366 ; a reconciliation effected, 367; 
his future violent proceedings, 369; his af- 
faffinatiorl, 370 ; character of, 371 ; humilia- 
tion of Henry at his tomb, 375 ; his tomb vi- 
fited by the French monarch ; miracles af- - 
cribed to, 379. 

Begttint nun confulted refpecting the crime im- 

^ putted 
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pnted to queen Mary, 488 ; her anfwer clears 
the character of that princefs, 489. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, the inftigator of 
the fecond crufade, 350 ; incurs the detefta- 
tion of the whole nation on that account, 

354- 

Bernard, bifbop of Pamiers, his infolence to 
Philip, 51 5 ; his conduit produaive of a ter- 
rible difpute between that monarch and the 
pope, 516; Bernard fent prifoner to Rome, 
517 ; his fubmiflion, 518. 

Bertrade, her abandoned charader, married to 
Philip the Second, in the life-time of her huf- 
band, 311; her inveterate hatred to his fon 
Lewis, 314; forges a letter to the king of 
England, to procure the death of Lewis, ib ; 
Lewis poifoned by her emiflary, though not 
effectually, 315. 

Gertrude, queen of Clotaire the Second, infolent 
propofal of Leudemond, bifbop of Sion, to 
her, 1 01. (Sec the Plate.) 

Beziers befieged by an army of 500,000 men, 
414; taken, and the immenfe butchery which 
took place on that occafion faid to amount to 
no lefs than 60,000 fouls, 415. 

Blanche, relict of Lewis the Eighth, regent of 
France in the minority of her fon, 436 ; her 
vigorous efforts in defence of the kingdom, 
437 — 440; her death, 45 7. 

Brcyel, John, a butcher, heads the infurgents in 
Flanders, 520. 

Brojfe, Peter de, the favourite of Philip the 
Third, his infamous accufntion of queen Ma- 
ry, 488 ; that princefs refcued from the ca- 
lumny, and de Broflc hanged, 489. 

Brunehaut, married to Sigebcrt, 5 1 ; imprifoned, 
57 ; again married to Mcroveus, 59 ; various 
enormities unjuftly imputed to her, 81, 89, 
90, 91 ; her barbarous murder, by command 
of Clotaire, 93 ; feveral public edifices erected 
by her, 94. 

Bull de Ckricis Laicos publifhcd, 508. 
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C. 

Capctal, Henry, provoft of Paris, takes a bribe 
to fuffer a rich prifoner to efcape, and hangs 
a poor one in his ftead ; himfelf fufpended 
on the fan»j gibbet, 573. 

Carieert proclaimed king, 50 ; marries In- 
goberga ; divorces her,, and takes Marcovefa, 
who, in her turn, gives place to Theudegilda,. 
52; death and character, 53. 

Carloman joined with Lewis ii. in the crown 
of France, 227 ; on the death of that mo- 
narch proclaimed king, 231 ; grants peace to* 
the Normans, ib. ; differences between the 
two powers accommodated, 232; the Nor- 
mans again commit devastations, 232, force 
Carloman to retire in diforder, and to pay a 
fini, ii-. death of Carloman, ib.; (See the 
Plate) pious deceit pradtifed by him to conceal 
the perfon who accidentally caufed his death, 
ib. 

CaJIlcnau, Peter de, his impetuous zeal, 41 3 ; af- 
faflinated, 414. 

Chace, regulations refpecting it, 108. 

Charlemagne fucceeds Pepin, 160; defeats 
the duke of Aquitaine, 161 ; fubdues the 
Saxons, 162 ; takes Verona, 163 ; confirms 
his fathers donation to the court of Rome, 
with his mark, ib. ; finally extinguiflies the 
kingdom of the Lombards, ib.; is crowned 
king of Lombardy, ib.; again defeats the Snx- 
ons, and gives no quarter, 165 ; defeated by 
the Saxons, 168 ; marches himfelf into Saxo- 
ny, orders 4,500 of the infurgents to be be- 
headed, 169; fends magnificent prefents to 
the caliph of the Saracens, 1 71 ; his fon Pepin 
confpires againft his life, 172; aflembles the 
council of Frankfort, 173 agam marches 
againft the Saxons ; exafperated at their 
treachery, abandons the eountry to the fol- 
diery, who flay above 30,000 ; extinguiflies 
the power of the Huns, 176; protects pope 
Leo, 1 79 ; fuperb manner of giving audience 
to the Greek ambafladors, 180; finally fub- 
dues the Saxons, 181 j meafures adopted to 
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oppofe the Norman?, 183; depredations of 
the Dane?, 184.; their prince aflaflmated, 
1S5 ; death of Pepin and Charles, two fons of 
Charlemagne, ilj.; refigns the crown to his re- 
maining fon, Lewis, 186; dies, ib. ; his mag- 
nificent funeral, 1P7 ; character of him, and 
review of the arts parted in his reign, 189 — 191. 

Charles, count of Valois, his unjuft perfecution 
ofMarign)', procures his execution, 553; his 
death-bed confeffion, ib. 

Charks Martcl imprifoned by his grandmother, 
138 ; efcapes from his prifon, 139 ; engages 
Chilperic twice, and defeats him both times, 
140; proclaimed duke of Auftrafia, 141 ; his 
whole life a fcene of warfare, 143 ; his perfonal 
prowefs, 144; his death, 147; horrid vifion 
fuperuitioufly faid to be feen of him, ib. 

Charles the Second, on the death of Charle- 
magne, attempts the depolition of his brother, 

204 ; a diet afTembled to fettle the fuccelfion, 

205 ; joins Lewis againft Lothaire ; terrible 
engagement, in which, 100,000 faid to be left 
dead on the field of battle, ib.; ftrengthens his 
alliance with Lewis by an oath, 206 ; drives 
Lothaire from his palace, ib. ; Charles fe- 
cured in the pofleflion of Neuftria, &c. 207; 
incurfions of the Normans, 208 ; their 
horrid enormities, ib. ; meanly fubmits to 
an accommodation, 209 ; the Normans again 
make inroads, are belieged, but permitted 
to retreat, 210 ; Germany laid wafte by them, 
211; divers regulations during his reign, 
212, 213 ; Charles defeated and put to flight 
by the duke of Brittany, 214; depofed by his 
brother Lewis, in conjunction with an aflem- 
bly of prelates, 215 ; his humiliating fpeech, 
ib.; collects his troops, and completely defeats 
the rebels ; reftored to his authority, and 
Lewis excommunicated, 216; arrogance of 
the clergy, ib.; defcription, and remarks on 
the coins during this reign, 219; crowned 
emperor of the Romans, 221 ; endeavours to 
feize part of Lorraine ; is defeated, and faves 
himfelf by flight, 222 ; is poifoned by a Jew, 
his phyfician, 223 ; character of Charles, ib. 



Charles the ? 'bird' fueceeds Carloman ? hia 
weaknefs, incapacity, cruelty, and treachery, 
233,234; Paris befieged ; bafely purchafes 
a peace, 7.35 ; merits the fcorn and contempt 
of his fubjects ; his fuperftitious dread ; 
dethroned, ib. ; driven friendlefs from his 
palace ; dies with grief, fome fay by poilbn, 
236. 

Charles the Fourth crowned, 241; harafled < 
by Rollo the Dane, conceffions made to that 
chieftain, 242 ; Charles gives him his daugh- 
ter to wife, ib. ; the weaknefs of Charles be- 
comes confpicuous, 243 ; Robert crowned 
king, oppoled and flain by Charles, ib. ; the 
perfon of Charles feized, 244 ; ends his days 
in confinement, 246.- 

Charles the Fifths fueceeds his brother Phi- 
lip ; divorces his wife Blanche for adul- 
tery, and marries Mary of Luxembourg, 
576; fends commiilioners to redrefs abufes ; 
particular obftinacy of Jourdain, Lord of 
Lille, his imprisonment, death, and igno- 
minious treatment of his body, 5775 com- 
motions in Flanders, 578 ; death of queen 
Mary, and her infant fon, 579; war with 
England, 580 ; truce, peace concluded, 
581 ; Charles fecretly protects Ifabella, 
queen of Edward ii. king of England, 583; 
war with that power, twenty fhips taken, 
Xaintes taken, 584 ; all the Englifh refident 
in France arretted on a falfe report, releafed, 
but their property coafifcated, 585 ; peace 
concluded, 586; death and character of 
Charles, ib. 

adapters of Community inftituted by Lewis the 
Sixth, 338 ; particular account of, 339 — 343, 

Charters of Immunity, 338. 

Chatillon,. Peter de, appointed governor of Flan- 
ders, 515 ; his feverity and cruelty, 521; is 
defeated, and efcapes in. a diiguife, 5 2 2 ; his 
death, 523. 

Chefs, fuppofed origin of the game of, 429, 430 ; 
its ufe forbidden, 457. 

4.F2. Childebert 
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Ghil-debert the Firft fucceeds Clovis the Firft, 
40 ; revenges the cruelties committed on his 
lifter by Amalaric, her hulband ; acknow- 
ledged king of Audrafia ; in conjunction with 
the king of Soiflbns, enters Spain, and ravages 
feveral places ; Spaniards aflert the contrary; 
Provence ceded to them by Juftinian, 45 ; 
death, and character, of Childebert, 48. 

Childebert II. proclaimed and depofed, 121. 

Childeef.rt the Third fucceeds Clovis the 
Third, 135 ; death and character, 136. 

Chii.deric the Firft carried off in his infancy ; 
niiraculoufly refcued ; extreme beauty of his 
perfon ; feduces Bafina ;: nobles enter into a 
league againft, and choofe iEgidius king, 27 ; 
appeals in Gaul,, and defeating ^Egidius, re- 
gains poffeffion of his throne ;. followed by 
Bafina ; marries her ; advances into Gaul ; 
defeats Odoacer, a Saxon monarch ; takes 
Angers ; kills the Roman general ; conquers 
Germany ; dies, and is buried at Tournay, 
28 ; his tomb accidentally difcovered in 1663 ; 
defcription of it, 29. 

Childeric the SeconA afcends the throne ; com- 
mencement of his reign devoted to the fup- 
port of the laws ; becomes indolent, de- 
bauched, and cruel, 126 ; his unjuft and inde- 
cent behaviour to Leger, bifhop of Autun, 
and to Bouillon, 127 ; falls into univerfal con- 
temp; ; maflacred, ib. 

Cfilderic the Thirds and laft of the Mero- 
Vingran rare, rrigns over Neuftria, Burgundy, 
and Provence, 150 ; felid l>y l'ome voluntarily 
to b lvc abdicated the throne, 151 ; retires to 
a n;onaftery where he dies, ib. 

ChllJfn, permitied to take the veil at eight 
years of age, 5-4. 

Ch I lperic theFirft, threatened with definition 
by his two brothers, 54 ; intrenches himfelf 
in the Chartrain ; fues for peace ; again takes 
lip irms, and is forced to fly, 56; recovers 
his dominions-; acknowledged for foTereign, 
157 ; makes his pubhc entry into Paris, 58 ; re- 
pairs to Rouen, topunilh his fonMeroveus for 



marryingwithBrunehaut; promifes fbrgivenefs 
to the young couple ; breaks his promife, 59 ;. 
25,000 of his troops (lain in an engagement; at 
the inftigation of Fredegonda, appears as the 
accufer of Pretextatus ; his extraordinary 
conduct on that occa (ion, 60 ; fhuts himfelf 
conftantly up in Cambray; aflaffinated, 63 ; 
his character, ib. 

Chilperic the Second comes to the crown, 140; 
oppofes Charles Martel, forced to retire,^. ; 
again engages Charles ; is again defeated, and 
purfued to the gates of Paris, 141 ; dies, 142. 

Clementines publifhed, 574. 

Clodian the Hairy fucceeds his father Phara- 
mond ; driven from the throne by the Ro- 
mans ; makes incurfions into Thuringia ; a 
fecond time conquered by the Romans ; takes 
Tournay and Cambray ; furprized by the 
Romans, while celebrating a marriage, and 
again driven from the conquered provinces ; 
dies of grief, as is fuppofed for the lofs of 
his fon, 23, 24. 

Clodomir attacks the king of Burgundy, feizes his 
dominions, and puts him, together with his 
wife and children, to death; is himfelf llain 
by Gondemar, brother to that monarch, \v £ 
his death revenged by the conqueft of Bur- 
gundy, ib. 

Clotaire the Firjl, Sole King of France, af- 
cends the throne ; forced to take up arms 
againft his fon; defeats, and puts him to 
death, together with all his family ; paffes the 
reft of his life in the deepeft melancholy ,- 
dies, 49. 

Clotaire the Second proclaimed" king of Soif* 
fons, 69 ; put in poiTelfion of all his father's 
rights, 76 r attacked by Childebert, whofe 
general is defeated, with the lofs of 30,000 
men ; particulars of that memorable action, 7 7; 
Clotaire invades Burgundy ; defeated, 80 ; 
an irruption into the country between the 
Seine and Loire, his general defeated, and 
his fon taken prifoncr, 81 ; feizes Dentelenus- 
and Andernac, 9J ; plans to put Brunehaut 

aud 
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and her two fons to death, 91 ; accomplices 
his bloody purpofe, 93 ; becomes fole king of 
the French, 99 • quells a rebellion, and puts 
the oonfpirators firft to the torture, and then 
to death, 100 j aflembles a parliament at Bon- 
neuil, 103 ; upon an infurrection of the Saxons 
takes the field ; defeats them ; with one ftroke 
cuts off the head of Bertoald; horrible carnage, 
106; death, and character, of Clotaire 107. 

Clotaire the Third fucceeds Clovis the Second, 
123 ; dies, 124. 

ClotiUtii married to Clovis the Firft, 32, a mira- 
cle attributed to her, 45 ; dies, 46. 

Clovis the Firft afcends the throne in his 15th 
year; defeats and beheads Syagrius ; takes 
SoifTons; takes fingular vengeance on a foldier, 
who pillaged the church and took away the fa- 
cred vafe claimed by St. Remigius, at Rheims, 

30 ; his dominions invaded by Baiinus, king 
of Thuringia, makes reprifals on Baiinus, 
and lays that monarch under a tribute, 

31 ; marries Clotildis, 32 ; together with 
his lifter ' Albofleda, artd 3000 of his fub- 
jects, turn Chriftians ; filly ftory relative to 
that event ; forms an alliance with the Arbo- 
rici, 33; invades Burgundy; defeats Gonde- 
bald ; enters into a treaty with the Armori- 
cian towns; renews the war againll Gonde- 
bald, whom he totally conquers, 35 ; defeats 
the Vifigoths, and kill's Alaric, their prince, 
36 ; is himfelf defeated at Aries ; his favage 
cruelty; holds a council at Orleans ; principles 
of the regale take rife in this council ; his death 
and character, ib. 

Clovis the Second fucceeds Dagobert the Firft ; 
royal authority ufurped, during his minority, 
by the Mayors of the Palace, 118; marries 
Batilda, a flave, 119; Auftralia fubtnits to 
him, 121; dies ; his character, 122 ; crimes 
attributed to him by the monks, ib. 

Clovis the Third fucceeds Thierri ; events of 
his reign, and length thereof, wrapt in ob- 
fcurity, fuppofed about four years, 133; his 
death, 134. 



Coin, defcription of, and remarks on, 219; debafe- 
ment of, 526, 527 ; raifed to its proper va-. 
lue, 541- 

Combat, trial by, aboliflied by Lewis IX. 475. 

Compofition, uncouth flyle of in the twelfth cen- 
tury, ftriking examples of, 428. 

Concubinage conlidered as a legal union, 74. 

Conradine, king of Sicily, bafely maffacred, 472.. 

Con/table, that office firft of importance, 1 68. 

Conftancc, queen of Robert, her voluptuous cha- 
racter ; procures the affaffination of Hugh de 
Beauvais, 274; her cruel behaviour to her 
confeflbr, 276 ; raifes a rebellion againft her 
fon Henry, 284; forced to fubmit to a recon- 
ciliation with him, 285 ; digs, ib K 

Cordeliers firft inflituted, 434 ; ridiculous difpute 
concerning, 567.. 

Coucy, Ralph de, his death, horrid tranfaction 
confequent on that event, 397. 

Country-feats, of the ancient kings of France, de- 
fcription of, 78. 

Crufadcs, fee Holy IVars. 

D. 

Dagobert the Firft, on the death of Clotaire, 
aiTumcs the crown, 109 ; commencement of 
his reign remarkable for the wifdom of its 
meafures, 110; caufts Brunulf to be arrefti 
ed, and put to death, ib.; repudiates Goma- 
trude, marries Nantilda; his debaucheries; 
his extreme magnificence, 11 1 ; by the death 
of Aribert, his brother, and his fon, fucceeds 
to immenfe treaiures ; a rebellion excited in 
his dominions ; compromifed difgracefully t 
113; appoints his fon Clovis his fucceflbr, 
ib.; Gafcons revolt j arc fubdued, 1 14 ; Da- 
gobert dies, 114; his character, ib. ; laws 
made in his reign, 115, 116, 117. 

Dagobert the Third afcends the throne ; leads 
a life of indolence, 137 ; roufed by the no- 
bles, marches againll ihe Auftrafians ; gains 
a complete victory ;• again links iiita inacti- 
vity, 138 j die?, 139. 

Depravity of manners in the 13th century, ftrik- 
ing 
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ihg- inftances and; humorous anecdote of, 

Drrfs, various revolutions in, $7 ; luxuries of 
the women, in the reign of Lewis the Eighth, 
curious anecdote of, 433 ; farther regulations 
rcfpecting it, ib.; laws concerning it, ib.; pri- 
ces of drefs in 1202, 546. 

Droiffi, memorable action- at, 76. 

Du Faycl, Countefs de, inhuman ufage of her 
hufband ; eats the heart of her lover, Ralph 
dc Coucy, dies, 397. 

Duranti, William, the famous lawyer, fome ac- 
count of, £42. 

E. 

F-oroin, mayor of the palace, his deteltable cha- 
racter, 124; raifes Thierri to the throne ; 
difgulls the nobility by his arrogant behaviour; 
forced to fly; his pofleffions confifcated, 125 ; 
again appears at court, on the acceffion of 
Thierri; gracious reception, 129; rebels, 
ib.; his infamous projeft, ib.; again declared 
mayor of the palace ; aflaffinated, 131. 

Eleanora, married to Lewis the Seventh, 336; 
accompanies him in the. holy war, 351 ; her 
abandoned behaviour at Antioch, 353 ; Lewis 
divorces her, 35^ ; marries Henry duke of 
Normandy, 356, 

England^ conquell of by William of Normandy, 
accurate account of that event, 293, 302. 

F.rigena, John Scott, his afFiflination, 292, note. 

Eudes, his gallant defence of Paris, .234 ; cal- 
led to the crown on the death of Charles HI. 
defeats, with an army of 1,000, 20,000 Nor- 
mans, 238 ; befieges and takes Laon, 239 ; the 
reins of government matched from him, and 
given to Charles, IV. ib. ; compels Charles to 
take refuge in Germany, 240 ; acknowledges 
Charles's fovereignty, ib.; dies, 241. 

E?cco,mmK7iication, full inftance of in France, 
274.. 

Fi 

Ft/nine, great, prevails in France, diftrefs of the 

inhabitants, 554., 
Fe/iaricif/n, aftonilhing inftance of, 478. , 



Flagellants excluded Sicily ; after a length of 
time permitted to refide in France, 480. 

Flemings, various revolts of, J 14, 525, 539,. 
554» 5S5> 5^5' lalting peace reftored, 566. 

Foix, count de, his rebellion agaiuft: Philip the 
Third, 484 ; ileps taken by that monarch ta 
bring hjni to obedience, 485 ; is pardoned, 
but breaks the treaty, ib.; forced to fubmit, 
his territories feized, and himfelf imprifon- 
ed, but afterwards fef at liberty, and his pof- - 
feflions reltored, ib. 

Fools' Fefiival, impious ceremony of, 428. 

Ftanlfort, famous council at, 173; objects of 
difcuflion, 174. 

Franks, their antient character, 8. 

FredegonJa fufpected to be the murderefs; 
of Galfwinda, 52 ; afterwards married to 
Chilperic, ib.; procures the affaffination of 
Sigebert, 56 ; contrives the murder of Me- 
roveus, 58 ; ha3 Pretextatus ltabbed in the 
middle of divine fervice ; procures falfe wit- 
nefs againft Clovis, who is fhortly after mur- 
dered in prifon, together with his mother, 61 ; 
fuppofed to connive at the aflaflination of 
Chilperic, her hulband, 63 ; inveigles Clo- 
taireto defend her againft the vengeance of his- 
brother, 65 ; appointed regent, 66; various, 
murders and other horrid enormities commit- 
ted and encouraged by her, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
77, 78; her heroic behaviour, 76; death, and 
infamous character, 79. 

Frederic, emperor of Italy, opprefled, depofed, 
and excommunicated by the pope, 447 ; fa- 
cetious fpeech from the pulpit on that occa- 
lion, 450 ; forces the pope to fly; ib.; arro- 
gant fpeech, and haughty and indecent be* 
haviour, of the pontiff, 450, 451. 
French, their origin, 7 to 18; — affemble an- 
nually in the Field of Mars, 31. 

G. 

Galfwinda married to Chilperic, king of Soif- 
fons ; her magnificent entry ; her marriage 

fettle- 
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fettlement ; found dead in her bed, fuppofed 
to be murdered by Fredegonda, 52. 

Caul, its ftate when firft conquered by the 
F ranks, 14. 

Gondebald, the fuppofed fon of Clotaire the 
Firft ; difowr.ed ; brought forward to op. 
pofe Gontran, 67 ; caufes himfelf to be pro- 
claimed king ; his ambafladors furprifed, and 
compelled to difclofe the fecret of the confpi- 
racy ; retreats ; takes poflcflion of Cominges ; 
betrayed ; put to death, 67 ; his body treated 
with the greateft ignominy, 68 ^ puniftiment 
inflicted on his adherents, 6o« 

Gontran, King of Burgundy, 50 ; his army cut 
to pieces by the Lombards, 55; attempt to 
murder him by Fredegonda, to whom he had 
been a firm friend, 72 ; death and character, 

73* 

Goflin, bifliop, his martial behaviour at the fiege 

of Paris, 234. 
Guelfs and Gbibclines y terrible difputcs of, 566. 

H. 

Henry the Firft, on his accefiion the ftandard 
of revolt is hoifted, at the infligation of his 
mother Conftancc, 284 ; efcapes into Nor- 
mandy, where he raifes fuccours, reduces 
Corbeil, and feveral other places, 285 ; par- 
dons the rebels, ib.; makes an expedition 
into Normandy to affiit the young duke, 
threatened with a confpiracy, 387 ; battle of 
Dunes, Henry's narrow efeape, gains a vic- 
tory, and eftablifhes the young duke on his 
throne, 288,- Henry's change of fentiments 
with refpect to that duchy, ik; marches to 
attack them, is forced to retreat difgracc- 
fully, 289 ; compelled to accept of a peace 
at the difcretion of the conqueror, ib.; aflb- 
ciates his fon Philip with him in the govern- 
ment, 290; remarkable oath taken by that 
prince on his coronation, ib.; death of Henry, 
il.; his character, and remarks on his reign, 
290, 291. 
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Henry thcFirJl of England, wars betw een liim aw J 
Lewis the Sixth ; ufurps the duchy of Nor. 
mandy, 325; his fpiritcd mefTage to pope. 
Calixtus, 326 ; fliocking accident in his fleet, 
3,3 1 ;. revolt in that duchy quelled by Henry,, 
332 ; his immenfe preparations againft Lewis, 
ib.. ; peace, 334. 
Henry the Second of England, marries. Eleanora, 
divorced by Lewis the Seventh, 356.; lays 
claim toThouloufe, 3^9 ; takes Verdun, Ger- 
beroy, &c. 360 ; makes peace with Lewis, ib.; 
his difpute with Becket, 364 ; war with Lewis. 
365 ; rebellion of his Ions, 372 ; war with 
France, 373 ; conference, with the French 
monarch, 375 ; degrading humiliation at the 
tomb of Becket, ib.; peace with France, 379 ; 
fubfecjitent revolt of his fons, 386 ; remorfe, 
and death of his fon Henry, 387 ; war with 
France ; and truce for two years agreed on, 
ib.; treacherous conduct of his remaining fons, 
ib.; war again breaks out, 389 ^ ineffectual 
conferences, 390 ; treachery of his governors, 
391; makes peace on very humiliating con- 
ditions, ib.; his death, 393.; extraordinary 
omen faid to be exhibited, by his dead bo- 
dy, ib. 

Herbert, count of Vermandois, his treacherous 
conduct towards Charles IV. 243 ; feizes 
the perfon of that monarch, 244; takes En, 
241; ; threatens vengeance on Rodolph, 
246 ; accepts the proportions offered by Ro- 
dolph, 246; joins Lewis the Fourth, 248; a 
war carried on by him for eighteen years, 250; 
his death, 251. 
Holy Ihurfday, practice of wafhing the feet of 
the poor on that day, originated with King 
Robert, 270. 
Holy War y the firft againft the Saracens takes 
place in the reign of Philip the Firft, 315; 
leading caufes of that memorable event, 317; 
accurate account of its preparation and profe- 
cution, 318 ; the fecond, likewife againtt the 
Saracens, in the reign of Lewis the Seventh 1 
who goes in perfon, 351 ; detail of the events 
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hi that crufade, 3^1, 352, 353 ; another againft 
the fame power in the reign of Philip the Se- 
cond, 389; hiftory of, 391; — 400; another 
againft the Albigenfes, by Lewis the Eighth, 
4.32 j another againft the Saracens, by Lewis 
the Ninth, 453 ; account of that expedition, 
4^3 — 457 ; another by the fame monarch, 
472 ; another attempted againft the Saracens, 
by Philip the Third, 48;; project aban- 
doned, 436. 

Honor ius and Theodosius reign over France 
when the Franks furprize the city of Treves, 

Hugh Catet, founder of the Capetian race, 
ftate of the. kingdom on his acceffion, 260— 
265 ; Lapn taken by Charles, 265 ; Hugh 
defeated before that place, and with difficulty 
efcapes', *66; at length gains a victory,. 

' retakes Rheims, ib.; raifes Amoul to the fee 
of that city, 267 ; his perfidious conduct, ib.; 
gets his enemy Charles, together with all his 
family, into his poffellion by a ftratagem, 
268; convenes an ecclefiaftical council, me- 
morable fpeeches of the biihop of Orleans, 
ip.j dilpute with the pope reflecting the dc- 
cilions of that counfel ; death of Hugh, 269 ; 
his character, 270 ; inftitution of the peerage 
falfely afcribed to him. 

I. and J.. 

J't-ivs expelled France, 384 on account of 
a crime falfely imputed to them eighty 

9 burnt alive, 400 ; banifhed France, but on 
paying an exorbitant funv of money, are 
permitted to return, 427 ; forced to wear 
a badge of diftinction ; farther oppreffed, 
444 ; other edicts againft that unfortunate 
people, 457 ; again banifhed, and their effects 
confifeated, 527 ; again terribly perfecutedby 
the Paftoureaux, are befiegcd in Verdun, their 
vigorous defence, 500 ; maifcered, 571 ; ma- 
ny of them killed at Touloufe, ib.; engage in 
the diabolical fcheme of poifoning all the 



water in the kingdom, 572 ; attempts for that; 
purpofe at feveral places detected, horrid' 
bloodflied confiqucnt on that detection, 572, 

573- 

Inquijition firft founded in France, 413; perma- 
nently eftablifhed in that kingdom, 441 ; its 
powers and authority, 442. 

Interregnum of feven years, after the death of 
Thierri the Fourth, 146 — ic oj another of 
fix months-after the death of Rodolph, 24 j ; 
— another, on the death of Lewis X. 557. 

John the Firft born, lives but five days, 561. 

John, king of England, wrefts the crown fiom 
Arthur, 407 ; war with France ; peace, ib.; 
divorces his queen, and takes Ifabella, who 
likewife had a hufband, 408 ; war with France 
again, ib.; fuppofed to be the murderer of 
princeArthur, 409; fuffers Philip of France to- 
make the conqueft of Normandy; 410 ; takes 
Montauban, with a coniiderable booty, 411 ; 
confents to a truce for two years, 412; his 
difputc with the pope, is excommunicated, 
415; reconciliation, 416; refigns his crown 
to the lbvereign pontiff, 417 ;. great naval en- 
gagement with the fleet of France, in which 
500 fail are taken, and 100 deftroyed, 418; 
figns Magna Charta, 419 ; terrible difpute 
between him and his barons, 420 ; his death, 
422. 

Jonas the monk, his aflertions refuted, 86. 

Jfabvlla, queen of England, her perfidious and 
lafcivious conduct, 581 ; leaves her hufband 
Edward II. and lives in open adultery at the 
court of France, 582 ; iecretly protected by the 
king of France, 583 ; occafions a war between 
thole two powers, 584; forced to depart that 
kingdom, 585; repairs to Hainault, or Hol- 
land ; with the afliftance of that power invades 
England ; depofition, imprisonment, and mur- 
der of Edward, 586. 

Iirtot, kingdom of, eftablifhed, 45. 

Juffice, adminiftration of in the leventh century, 
101, 102, 103. 

K. 
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Xhtg, title of, given by Clotaire the Second to his 
fon ; the firft inftance of a fon's being nffocia- 
ted with a father in that dignity, 105. 

Knights-, various orders of, on the commence- 
ment of the firft holy war, 319. 

Hofpitallers, 319. 

Tcmf>lars, fee Templars. 

- Teutonic, 319. 

L. 

LaWran, council of, their decree againft heretics, 
425. 

Leger, bifliop of Autun, his excellent characler, 
124; indecently treated by Childeric, 127; 
befieged in Autun ; furrenders himfelf ; his 
eyes put out, 130 ; afterwards beheaded, ib. 

Lens, or Elena, city of, a nuptial feaft there in- 
terrupted, and the bride carried off by the 
Romans, 23. (See the Plate.) 

Lepers, prevailed on by the Jews to attempt to 
poifon all the water in France, 571 ; that 
horrid attempt fruftrated, 572. 

LeRoi, Peter, heads the Flemifh revolters, 520; 
imprifoned, releafed, 521; his courage ; de- 
feats the French army with immenfe flaugh- 
ter, 522. 

Lewis the Flrji proclaimed king and emperor ; 
acquires a reputation for piety, 192 ; affembles 
a council for redrefs of grievances, 193 ; af- 
fembles another to regulate the canons, 195 ; 
declares Lothaire his fole heir, ib.; a confpira- 
cy againft Lewis, who repels it, andpunifhes 
the confpirators, ib.; other revolts, likevvife 
put an end to, 196 ; his fons revolt, 197 ; his 
perfon feized by them, 198 ; fet at liberty ; 
publicly pardons his fon Lothaire, 199 ; they 
again revolt, 200 ; their caufe efpoufed by 
popeGregory; arrogance of that pontiff, ib.; is 
reproached by Lewis ; fuccecds, however, in 
corrupting the troops of Lewis, 201 ; that ' 
prince depofed, ib.; does public penance, ib.; 
his death, and characler, 203. 

Lewis the Second fucceeds Charles the Second, 
Vol. I. 



224; the ceremony of his coronation repeat- 
ed, at his own defire, by pope John, 22$; 
marches againft the marquis of Septimann, 
who had revolted ; feized with a violent dil- 
order ; dies, fufpeftcd to be poifoncd, 226. 

Lewis the 77>/Vv/and Carloman fuccecd Lew- 
is the Second, 227 ; their inauguration de- 
hyed, till the kingdom was properly divided, 
22S; the perfidious behaviour of Bofon to- 
wardi them ; they march againft the rebels ; 
are compelled to fcparate, 229 ; Lewis gains 
a complete victory over the Normans, 230 ; 
his premature death, ib. 

Lewis the Fourth, on the death of Rodolph 
called to the throne, 248 ; a confederacy a- 
gainft him, ib.; oppofes fpiritual weapons to 
the confpirators, which have the defired effect, 
and a reconciliation takes place, 249 ; fir ft 
treaty with England, ib.; expels the bifliop 
of Laon, ib.; is himfelf defeated near that 
place, 250 ; his extraordinary threat to young 
Richard, 251 ; is again defeated, and taken 
prifoner, ib.; being fet at liberty, marches at 
the head of 180,000 men againft the rebels, 
who decline the combat, 2 ,2 ; again has- re- • 
courfe to the fpiritual authority ; an accom- 
modation effected by thofe means, ib.; his 
death, ib.; characler, 253. 

Lewis the Fifth afcends the throne amidft the 
contempt of all his fubjecls, 257 ; dies, fup- 
pofed to be poifoned, either by his mother or 
his wife, ib.; by his deat'i, the Carlovingian 
race extinct, 25S ; remarks on that race, ib. 
feftivals during the reign of that race, 2 eg. 

Lewis the Sixth, horrid attempts on his life by 
his mother-in-law, 314,315,1ns coronation, 
321; dillurbance between him. and Henry 
the Firft of England, followed by various 
commotions between thofe two powers, 
32c ; caufe of that difputc, 325, 326 ; an in- 
furreclion excited in France, quelled by the 
courage of Lewis, 326; is himfelf defeated, 
ib. marries Adelaide, 327 ; declares war a- 
gainft England, and marches an army into 
4 Ct Normandy, 
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Nbrmandy, takes Andely, and feveral other 
places, 328 ; oppofed by Henry, king of 
England ; battle at Brenneville ; Lewis is de- 
feated, and narrowly efcapes being taken a 
prifoner; his fpeech, and heroic courage on 
that occafion, 329; peace concluded, 331; 
holtilities again commenced between thofe 
two monarchs, 332; immenfe army of Lewis, 
333 ; peace again concluded, 334 ; difputes 
between him and the clergy; fanatical letter 
of the abbot of Clairvaux to the pope on 
that occafion, ib,\ aflociatcs his Ion Philip to 
the throne, 336; death of Philip, /i.; death 
of Lewis; his character, 337 ; various laws- 
and regulations eflabliihed in his reign, 337 — 
344- 

Lewis the Seventh, his marriage with Eleanora, 
336; punifhes the rebels in Orleans, 346 ; 
quarrels with the pope, 348 ; lays wafte the 
country of Champagne ; takes Vitri, fets fire 
to the church there, upwards of 1,300 fouls 
periflied in the flames, 349 ; fecond holy war 
began, ib.; determines to aflurue the crofs, 
and repair to the Holy Land, 350; goes on 
that expedition, at the head of 200,000 
troops, 351 ; arrives at Conflnntinople, du- 
plicity and perfidy of the Greek emperor, ib. 
defeats the Turks with prodigious daughter, 
352 .5 attacked by a band of Saracens ; fingly 
repulfes them, 353 ; (See the Plate) meretri- 
rious conduct of his wife Eleanora, ib.; ar- 
rives at Jerufalem, lays fiege to Daroafcus ; 
fbrced to relinqiulh the enterprize, returns 
to his own dominions, 354 ; divorces Elea- 
nora, 355 ; makes incurlions into Normandy, 
takes Vernon, 357 ; his marriage with Con- 
ltance, ib.; undertakes a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Saint James, . ib.; his wife Conftance 
dies in child-bed, 359 ; marries Adelaide, ib.; 
invafion of Henry the Second of England, 
360 ; peace, ib.; grand interview between 
Lewis, the pope, . and the king of England, 
361; war with England, 365; truce, ib. 
peace, 306 ; afliftfr the fons of. Henry in a 



plot againfl their father, 373 ; hoflilities again*, 
commenced between thofe powers, ib. ; Lewis 
lays fiege to Verneuil, 374; forced to raife 
the fiege, ib.; conference with Henry inef- 
fectual, 375; attempts to take Rouen by a 
flratagem, 376 ; difgracefully repulfed, 377 ;. 
another conference, peace concluded, ib.; re- 
markable preamble to the treaty, 379 ; vi- 
fits the tomb of Becket, ib.; has his fon Philip 
crowned, 380 ; dies, 381 ; his character, ib. 
Lew 1 s the Eighth, crowned, 43 1 ; declares war 
againfl England, takes Poitou, and feveral 
other places, ib.; his career flopped by the 
arrival of the Englifli army ; contents to a- 
truce for three years, 432 ; refumes the crofs, 
and marches againfl the Albigenfes, ib.; takes 
Avignon, after a great llaughter, ib.; proceeds 
to Montpelier, . where he dies, 433 ; his cha-i 
ra<fter,i£. 

Lewis the Ninth, (furnamed Saint Lewis,) 
crowned, 435; rebellion breaks out, 436 
rebels aflifted by the Englifli, ib.; rebellion 
quelled, 438 ; plan for feizing the young 
king's perfon rendered abortive, ib.; another, 
revolt quelled, 439 ; (Unctions the inquifition, 
441 ; war with England; Lewis takes An- 
giers, Amiens, &c. 443 ; king of England 
withdraws his forces, truce for three years,, 
ib.; opprellion of the Jews, 444 ; marries 
Margaret, 445 ; Englifli aflifl the count de 
la Marche in a rebellion, are defeated, and 
forced to fly, 448 ; truce with England for 
five years, 449 ; Lewis,, being feized with a 
dangerous, diforder, vows to repair to the 
Holy Land, 451 ; preparations for that expe- 
dition, 453 ; departs, with an immenfe fleet 
and army, arrives at Egypt, and lays fiege to ■ 
Damietta, 4.55 ; dreadful engagement, in 
which the French remain mailers of the field, 
456 ; diflrefs of the French army, Lewis is 
taken prifoner, and forced to purchafc his li- 
berty by a heavy ranfom, ib. ; departs for 
Paleftine, ib.; on the death of his mother re- 
turns, to France, 457; interview with the, 

king. 
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king of England, 458 ; impartial adminiftra- 
tion of juftice by Lewis, 459 ; his enthufiafm, 
attempt of a Jacobin to make him renounce 
the world, 460; the king's anfwer, 461; filences 
his foil Lewis by a blow; memorable fpeech of 
the young prince on that occafion, ih,\ negoci- 
ations and treaties, 462, 463,464 ; hiftorical 
account of the ftate of affairs in Sicilyand Pa- 
leftine, 464, 465, 466 ; wholefome regulations 
adopted by Lewis, 467 ; hears and. decides 
an appeal between the king of England and 
the earl of Leicefter, 468 ; the decifion difre- 
garded by that turbulent nobleman; con- 
quered by the king of England, and the re- 
bellion totally quafhed, 469 ; (late of Sicilian 
affairs, 470, 471; Lewis plans another ex- 
pedition againft the Infidels, 47? ; departs 
with a numerous retinue, 473 ; lands near 
Tunis, Carthage taken,, death of Lewis, 
474; his character, 475.; regulations adopted 
in his reign, 475 — 480. 

Lewis tlx Tenth, ftate of furrounding nations 
on his acceflion, 548,549; confpiracy in the 
province of Sens, J 50 j quelled, ib.; his un- 
juft conduit towards Marigny, 552 ; marries 
Clemence, daughter of the king of Hungary, 
554 ; lays liege t0 Courtray ; diftreffes- of the 
French army in this campaign ; Lewis forced 
to raife the fiege, 555 ; grants the Flemings 
a peace, ib.; again revolt, ib.; commiifioners 
fent into the provinces to remedy abufes ; two 
of the delinquents hanged ; ib.; death of Lew- 
is, ib.; his character j leaves a great legacy as 
an atonement to the children of Marigny, 556. 

lor, James de, and his wife and fervant, appre- 
hended for practifing magic, his wife burnt, 
his fervant hanged, and himfelf fuppofed to 
be privately put to death, 55.3. 

Loth aire, fucceeds Lewis the Fourth ; re- 
duces Arras, Douay, &c. 254; feizes Metz, 
255 ; affociates his fon Lewis with him ; dies ; 
hi3 tomb ftill to be feen ; poifon fuppofed to 
be the caufe of his death, 256 ; his character, 
ft 



M; 

Manners, inftance of the ferocity of in a queen, 70^ 

Manuel Cotnnenus, the Greek emperor, his luxur. 
rious, inceftuous, and perfidious character,, 
351 ; his treacherous conduct towards Lewis 
the Seventh, 352. 

March, count, de la, raifes a commotion, 447 ; 
his defeat, and abject fubmiffion, 448. 

Marigny, Euguerrand de, great honours heaped 
on him, 550; becomes an object of public 
indignation ; hatred borne- to him by the 
count of Valois, ib. ; unjuftly accufed, his 
noble defence ; imprifoned, and his effects 
confifcated, 55.1 ; articles of the profecution 
exhibited againtf. him, 552 ; unjuft mode of 
proceeding againft him, ib.; mock trial, wit- 
nefles fuborned, Marigny condemned, and 
executed, 553,; his body treated with indig- 
nity, ib. 

Martel, Charles, fee Charles Martel. 
Mayor of the Palace, that officer firft mentioned 
in the reign of Sigebert, king of Auftrafia, -51. 
Meals, number of difhes at, regulated by law, 

54S- 

Meroveus fucceeds Clodian, after a conteft 
with his fon, founder of the Merovingian 
race ; his beautiful perfon, 25 ; dies in the 
tenth year of his reign, 26. 

Merovingian race began, 25 ; extinct, 152. 

Mem, John de, the poet, 542. 

Mijfi dominiciyZ name given to commiffioners fent 
by the French kings, 193 ; their powers, 194. 

Monajleries erected, 94 ; greatly reforted to by 
people of the firft rank, 95, 9S. 

Monadic orders inftituted, 323, 345, 434, 477. 

Montfcrrat, marquis of, affalfinated, 398. 

Mortimer^ Roger de, his adulterous connection, 
with Ifabella, queen of England, 583. 
N. 

Nangis, William de, the famous hiitcrian, fomc 

account of, 542. 
H O. 

Oath, ancient manner of veiifying circum- 
fiances, 68. 

4G; " Qatl % 
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Oath, curious one taken by Lewis, 206. 
Orijlamme, firft made life of, 332. 

P. 

Pallium, defcription of the, 84. 

Paris, only a fmall ifland, 234; befieged ; man- 
hilly defended, ib. 

— — church of, foundation of, afcribed to 
Childebert the Firft, 48. 

-— — univcrfity of receives it s firft ftatutcs, 
427. 

P.tJ:ci'.rea:i.\; feci of religious fo called, their ri- 
diculous and fanatical conduct, 57Q;perfe- 
cutc the Jews, occafion the maffacre of 500 of 
that people, 571 ; at laft dilperfed, after com- 
mitting various depredations, ib. 

Parage, inftitution of falfely afcribed to Hugh 
Capet, 270; fome account of, 27:, 272. 

Pepin appointed duke or governor of Auftrafia, 
130; his amazing extent of power, 131; 
fubdues the Bavarians, Saxons, and the 
Suevi, 132 ; dies, 138. 

Pepin, fori of Charles Martel, and firft of the 
Carlovingian race ; crowned at Soiflons, in a 
very lplendid manner, 153 ; defeats the Sax- 
ons, 1 54 ; affembles a parliament, ib. ; 
makes a large donation to the church of St. 
Peter, 1C5; punifhes Aftolphus by a heavy 
tribute, ib. ; extends his protection to the 
pope, 156 j lfts death and character; remark- 
able anecdoTes of him, 157. 

Pultr the Hermit, the inftigator of the firft holy 
war, 317. 

Pharamond, king of France; events of his 
reign uncertain ; had two fons, Clodian and 
Clenus, v their hiftory likewife involved in 
obfeurity, 19. 

Philip the Fhjl, fuccefior to Henry the Firft, 
293 ; his firft expedition into Flanders, 303 ; 
his army defeated near CafTel ; accepts an al- 
liance, which is ftrengthened by his marrying 
Bertha, daughter of Robert, 304 ; fends feve- 
rjl armies to the alliftance of the Spaniards ; 



who return laden with glory and riche?,3ti ; di- 
vorces his queen, who dies broken-hearted, ib.; 
demands in marriage Emma, daughter of the 
duke of Sicily, that lady arrives at the court 
of Philip, who meanly difmifl'es her, and re-- 
tains her fortune, ib.% marries Bertrade, al- 
ready a married woman, 312 ; threatened 
v ith excommunication for his conduct ; the 
pope's minifters treated w ith the greateft in- 
dignity, ib. ; Philip is excommunicated, the 
effects of the excommunication, 313 ; be- 
comes vicious and indolent ; alarming ftate of 
the kingdom, ib. ; his fon Lewis takes mea-- 
ftires for repreffing the tumults, which he ac- 
complifties, ib.; the marriage of Philip with 
Bertrade confirmed, 315; firft holy war takes- 
place in his reign, 3*6; circumftances pro- 
ductive of that event, 316 — 319; his death,, 
and character, 322. 
Philip the Second, his fright in the foreft of Com- 
piegne, 379; his coronation, 3S0 ; marriage 
with Ifabella, ib. ; various furnames, 382; a 
rebellion breaks out in Flanders, which he 
fpecdily fupprefles, 383 ; difpute, and accom- 
modation with England, ib. ; his cruel treat- 
ment of the Jews, 384; another revolt of the 
county of Flanders, fpeedily quelled, 386 ; 
rupture with his queen, and lafting reconcilia- 
tion, ib. ; war with England, 387 ; truce con- 
cluded for two year's, ib. ; prepares for an- 
expedition to Paleftine, 389 ; war with ling- 
land, 390 ; takes Ferte-Bernard, Mons, and 
feveral other places ; peace with England ; 
humiliating terms impofed on Henry, king- 
of England, 391 ; fets off, accompanied with 
ioc,o:o troops, on his expedition, 395 ; be- 
fieges'and takes the city of Ptolemais, 397; 
his duplicity to Fvichard, king of England, 
398 ; returns to France, ib. ; orders eighty 
Jews to be burnt alive, 400 ; breaks his oath 
of friendfhip to Richard, and invades Nor- 
mandy, where he i» repulfed, 401 ; figus a 
truce, ib. ; marries Ingelburga, ib. ; divorces 
her, and mairies Agnes, 402 ; forced to take 

Ingelburga 
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Ingelburga again, and fend back Agnes, 403 ; 
war againft England, Evreux taken, and the 
garrifon maffacretl, by Richard, 405 • Philip 
retakes Evreux, and maflacres the Englifh and 
inhabitants, ib. ; defeated at Freteval, and for- 
ced to fly, ib. ; his perfidy at Vaudreuil, again 
defeated, 406 j peace, ib. ; again broken, ib. ; 
peace again, 407 ; conference with John, 
king of England, 40S ; the treaty broken by 
John, ib. ; John obtains a victory, 409 ; Phi- 
lip takes fcvcral towns in Upper Normandy, 
410 ; his rapid fuccefs, 411; a truce for two 
years agreed on, 412; his propofed-invafion 
of England ; Englifh obtain a complete vic- 
tory by lea, 41 S ; battle of Bovines ; his life 
in imminent danger; gains the victory ; 
30,000 faid to be Main, 4*9; invited by 
the Englifh barons to t ike part in their caufe 
againft John, 420; lends his fon Lewis with 
7,000 troops for that purpofe, ib. ; oppofed 
by the pope, and Lewis excommunicated, 
421 ; Lewis marches in defiance of the pope, 
takes Rocheller, ib. ; acknowledged king of 
England by the nobles, ib. ; fubducs moll 
part of England ; his attempts on Dover in- 
effectual, 422 ; lofes the affections of the ba- 
rons, who take up arms againft him, 423 ; 
defeated by the Englifh, 424 ; French fleet 
likewife difperfed, with great lols, ib. ; makes 
a peace, evacuates England, and returns to 
France, 425 ; Philip grants a truce for four 
years, ib. ; death of Philip, 426 ; his charac- 
ter, ib. 

iiiLir the n.iirJ, engaged in a crufadc when 
his father died, 481 ; grants a truce for ten 
years, and returns to France ; accidental death 
of his queen Ifabella, 482 ; takes a tour 
through his dominions, and quells a revolt, 
484 ; receives the homage of the king of 
England, 485 ; preparations for a renewal of 
hoitilities againft the infidels, dilirelTed ftate 
and final expuliion of the Chrilrians from Pa- 
lelline, 486 ; project abandoned, ib. ; Philip 
marries Mary, 487 ; diflenfions of the Navai - 
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refc, 491 ; Pampeluna taksn ; (Tiockingunaf- 

facie, ib. ; rebellion quelled, 492 ; war ag.inffc 
the king of Caftille, ib. ; impeded by an order 
from the pope, 493; Gironne befieged, and 
taken, 499 ; French totally defeated at fea, 
and 30 fliips 'aken, ib. ; retreat of Philip, ib. ; 
his death and character, 500. 
Philip the Fourth, fuccccds Philip the Third, 
501 ; dtlpute between a Norman and an 
Enghfii fiilor productive of a rupture be- 
tween France and England, 502 • cruel pro- 
ceedings of both nations by fea, 492, 493 ; 
another account of the caufe of that rupture, 
504, note ; war commenced, 505 ; Englifh 
take Bnyoime, and feveral other places, ib. ; 
Podenfac taken by the French, and co of the 
prifoners hanged, 506 ; Dover taken and 
burnt, ib.; his fpirited refinance to the mca- 
fures of pope Boniface ; account of the pro- 
ceedings of both parties in that memorable 
difpute, 507 — 520; difpute terminated by 
the death of that pontiff, 520 ; truce with 
England, 514; marches againft the count of 
Flanders, takes Douay and Bethune, ib. ; 
takes pofieffion of Flanders, 51$; rebellion 
in that country, 521; Bruges taken, ib. ; 
maflacre of the French troops there, 522; 
engagement between Bruges and Courtray, 
20,000 French, and many of their principal 
nobility, left dead, 523; Flemings befiege 
Tournay, a truce for eight months concluded, 
524 ; war re-commences, terrible action takes 
place, in which the Flemings are defeated 
with confiderable lofs, 525 ; a peace agreed 
on, ib. ; oppreffion of theprelatesby Philip, 526; 
debafes the coin, 526, 527 ; infurrection in 
Paris, twenty-eight of the infurgents hanged, 
ib. ; his lhameful treatment of the Jews, ib. ; 
unjufl proceedings againft the knights templars 
528 — 539; total extinction of their order, 
539; another difpute with Flanders; truce 
agreed on, ib. ; domeftic calamity, the wives- 
of two of his fons convicted of adultery, 
ignominious death of their paramours, 540 ; 

death 
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death of' Philip, 541 ; his character, ib, ; ac 
count of eminent men who lived in his reign, 
542. 543 

Philip the Fifth appointed regent, 557 ; quells 
a revolt in Artois, 559 ; crowned king, 562 ; 
agreement between Philip when regent, and 
the houfe of Burgundy, 563 ; revolt in that 
country, C64 ; quelled, ib. ; fends an army 
into Flanders, 565 ; an end put to the wars 
with the Flemings, 566 ; religious difputes, 
366, 567 ; productive of a war between the 
Vifcomti 2nd the pope, 568 ; that pontiff af- 
filed by Philip, 569; termination of the dif- 
pute, ib. ; preparations for another crufade, 
put a flop to by inteftine confufion 570; at- 
tempts the reformation of various abufes, 573; 
his death, ib'. ; character, C74. 

Placita, or ambulatory parliaments, held by 
Clotaire,. 10 1. 

Pope Boniface the Eighth, his memorable conteft 
with Philip the Fourth, 507 ; particulars of 
that affair, and the fpirited oppofition of that 
monarch, 507 — 520; curious letters, bulls, 
and remonftrances to Philip, 510, 511, 513, 
518, 519; Boniface feized, 520; his death, 
lb. 

Pope Gregory the Firft fovereign pontiff who had 
any connection with the affairs of France; 
his death, 83. 

Pope Gregory the Fifth expelled from the holy 
fee, 273; re-afcends it, ib.; his barbarous 
treatment of his competitor, 274; annuls the 
marriage of Robert, excommunicates him, 
and forces him to fubmit to the fentence of 
divorce, ib. 

Pope Grtgciy the Seventh, his turbulent and af- 
piring conduct, 304; excommunicates, and 
depolcs the king ot Poland, &c. ib; his irrfolent 
letter to the archbifhop of Rheims, 305 ; his 
arrogance towards the Spaniards, ib. ; to the 
emperor ot Germany, with his infamous 
anathema againft that monarch, ib. ; degrad- 
ing humiliation of the emperor, 306 ; Gre- 
gory befieged, and efcapes, and at laft ends 



his days in exile, 307 ; his character, and re-- 
marks on his conduct, ib. 
Pope Nicholas the Firft, writes to Lothaire, king 
of Lorraine, refpecting the divorce of his 
wife, 218; infolence of his envoy, ib.; dies, 
ib. . 

Pragmatic SanBion, firfl iffued, 477. 
Prclibation, ftrange cuftom, fo called, (commonly 

known by the name of the lavu ofLombardy) 

476. 

PrinceJTes of the firfl race, fome account of their 
rank, ;y. 

Piocida, John de, his inveteracy againft the 

French, 495 ; confpires againft Charles, king 

of Sicily, hiitory and fuccefs of that tranfac- 

tion, 496 — 499- 
Prodigies, three obferved by Clovis, previous to 

his engagement with Alaric, 35. 
Proflitutcs, attempt to convert them by Peter de 

Roifli, partly fuccefsful, 385. 
Protadcs, murdered by the enraged foldiers, 83. 
Ptolemais, city of, taken, after a fiege of two 

years, and at an immenfe expence of bloodi 

and treafure, 397.. 

R'.. 

Raucingus affaflinated, 72. 

Raymond, count of Touloufe, fufpected of the 
murder of Philip de Caftlenau ; excommuni- 
cated, 414 ; his degrading humiliation, ib. 

Regale, enjoyed by the firft French monarchs, 
account of, 3$. 

Regents, their power, 66. 

Richard the Firft, king of England, his farcaftic 
reply to the curate of Neuilli, 393 ; accom- 
panies Philip to the holy war, ib. ; take 
Meffina, 394;. made prifoner, and loaded 
with irons, 400 ; his undaunted behaviour, 
403 ; releafed, 404 ; determines to punifh the 
French monarch for his perfidious conduct, 
405 ; dies, 406. 

Riguntha, her diffolute life, 71. 

Robert, fon of Hugh Capet, afcends the 
throne, 273 j the pope diflblves his marriage, 

*74$ 
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3M|tf; refuting to fubm.it to that fenten:*, is 
excommunicated, and forced to acquiefce, ib.; 
f&marrUs, ib. ; takes Count Bouchard under 
his protection ; takes Melun, Auxerre, Sens, 
$ and Avalon, 275 ; upwards of five years con- 

fumed in the reduction of Burgundy, ib. ; 
a horid feet of heretics appears, their fupprci- 
fion and execution, 270 ; affociates his fon 
Hugh with him in the government, who raifes 
a rebellion, afterwards fubmits, is forgiven, 
and dies, 277 ; Robert oppofed in his inten- 
tion of joining his fecond fon Henry in the 
government, by his queen Conftance, ib. ; per- 
fiffs, and crowns Henry ; dies, 278; his ex- 
cellent character, ib. ; his humanity and cha- 
rity, 279 ; obfervations on the practice which 
obtained of monarchs aflbciating their eldeft 
g fonswiththeni2 8o — 282; eccleiiafical councils 
held during his reign, 282, 283. 
Rodolph comes to the crown, 245; his whole 
reign employed in repreffing domeltic 
feuds and foreign invafions, ib. ; Herbert, 
count of Vermandois, leagued with others 
againft him, 246 ; compromifes with that no- 
bleman, ib. ; his death, 247. 
Rollo, the Dane, invades England, haraffes 
France, and impofes his own terms on king 
Charles, .241 ; marries the daughter of that 
monarch, 242 ; his converfion to chriftianity, 
ib. ; receives the name of Robert at his bap- 
tifm ; barbarity to his wife, ib. 
I . Romans make incurfions into Gaul, 10. 

S. 

Salatlin, caliph of Egypt, takes the real crofs 
from the Chriftians, 388 ; his death, and the 
1 memorable proclamation previous to that 
event, 400. 

Salic Laiv, initituted by Pharamond, account 
of, ig. 

Samo excites a revolt, chofen king by the infur- 
gents ; his arrogant behaviour to the ambaf- 
fadors of Dagobert, 11 2 4 Urbians and Sora- 



bians go over to- him ; an accommodation- 
takes place, 113. 

Saxons, various wars and commotions with, 162, 
165, 168, 169, 176, 181 ; fee Charlemacne. 

Scotus, John Dun, fome account of, 543. 

Senefchal of France, deicription of the duties 
of that office, 327. 

Showers of blood, and other portents, faid to pre- 
cede the enormities committed by Frede- 
gonda, 62. 

Sicilian vefpers, horrid ma fiacre fo called, 497. 

Sicily i Charles king of, his unbounded ambition, 
his controverfy with the pope, 493 ; fhameful 
treatment of the Sicilian women by the 
French governors, 495 ; confpnacy againft 
Charles ib.; horrid maflacre of the French, 
497 ; Charles difgracefully compelled to re- 
tire, 498; orders 150 of the inhabitants of 
Naples to be hanged, ib.; his death, 499. 
. Sigebcrt, king of Auftrafia, heroic intrepidity of, 
51 ; marries Brunehaut, ib.; takes arms againft 
the Huis, 54; aflailinated at Vitri, at the in-i 
ftigation of Fredegonda ; his excellent cha- 
racter, 56. 

Simony, very prevalent in France, 85; again, 291. 
Sneezing, various ancient opinions refpeifting, , 
98, 99. 

Sophijlry, firft takes rife in the fchools, 344. 
Stephen, king of England, his death, 357. . 
Surnames, their origin, 263., 

T. 

Templars, Knights, their eftablifliment, 319 ; ba- 
nifhed France, 361 ; abolition of their order 
firft projected, 528; motives for that proce- 
dure, horrid and abfurd crimes and tenets at- 
tributed to them, 529 ; all feized at once, and 
imprifoned, 530 ; interrogated by the in- 
quifition, 531 ; tortured to extort confeflion, 
532 ; fpirited appeal to the pope, 533 ; deny 
their confeflions extorted by torture, and fifty- 
nine of them burnt in a flow fire, ib. ; noble 
behaviour and fpeech of the grand-mafter, 
534; the order profcribed and abolifhed, and 

all.. 
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all their effects confifcated, 537 ; the gran'd- 
maftcr and a nobleman burnt alive, 538 ; re- 
marks on thofe proceedings, 538, 539. 

Theobald, king of Auftraha, forms an alliance 
with Juftinian ; breaks it ; dies, 47. 

TlAerri, king of Auftrafia, his character, 43. 

Thierri the Third fucceeds Childeric the Se- 
cond ; his conduct towards Ebroin, 129 ; his 
perfon feized, 131 ; his death, 132. 

Thierri the Fourth, the kingdom governed du- 
ring raoft of his reign by Charles Martel, 
143, 144; his death, 145. 

Tiers Etat (Third Eftate) origin of, 343. 

Touloufe, Raymond count of, ecclefiaftical tyran- 
ny exercifed againft, 439, 44.0 ; fingular rne- 
thod of conducting the war in his dominions, 
440 ; compelled to fubmit, ih. ; again refifts 
the authority of the church, 446 ; behaviour 
of the king of France on that occafion, 447; 
rebels againft the king of France, fubdued, 
and compelled to fign a treaty, 449. 

Tranfuhftantiation, difpute concerning the doc- 
trine of, 292. 



Troubadours, fathers of modern poetry, 4^8. 
Twelve Peers of France, firft chofen, to ailift at 

the coronation of Philip the Second, 380. 
Tyre, William, archbifliop of, enforces the ae- 

ceffity of the third crufade, 389. 

W. 

JJ'arroc, earl of Brittany, betrayed and {lain, 75. 

William of Normandy eftablifhes himfelf in the 
dukedom, 295 ; account of the circumftance9 
which gave rife to the conqueft of England, 
by that prince, 293; circumftantial detail of that 
event, 594 — 302; befieges his fon Robert in 
Gerberoy, 309 ; narrowly efcapes being kilted 
by that prince, it.; his ferocious behaviour on 
that occafion, ib. raifts the fiege, 310; a re- 
■conciliation effected between him and his fon, 
ib,-, vows revenge againft the king of France, 
for a jocular fpeech reflecting on him, lays 
fiege to and takes Nante, ib.; the deflrudtive 
progrefs of his arms put a ftop to by his ac- 
cidental death, ib. 
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